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To the readers of The American Missionary and to all the friends of 
the American Missionary Association, we wish a Happy New Year. We 
say "friends and readers" because the circle of our friends is very much 
larger than the circle of our readers. But why are not all our friends also 
our readers? Because The American Missionary belongs to what has been 
called " Despised Literature.*' There is much despised in this world that 
ought to be honored. The Missionary has a right to claim that it should 
have a wider circulation and a more general reading than it has. Ihe 
cause it represents is a most important one. The matter which freights its 
pages is valuable. When people can be induced to stop long enough to 
think what that cause is and what it signifies, they are always interested, 
and when they give to help the cause they are always happy. 

We may, therefore, not only wish for our friends a Happy New Year, 
we can tell them how to make certain a Happy New Year. Let them re- 
member the cause of the poor, and resolve to do more than ever before to 
send the Gospel and the blessings of Christian education to those who in this 
highly favored land sit in the shadow of darkness and under the power of sin. 
As they review the incidents of 1885, the memory of what they gave to the 
American Missionary Association will be a happy memory. The deficit of 
nearly thirty thousand dollars our treasury has inherited from the past two 
years. The exigencies of the work that will not allow at any point con- 
traction, make imperative that the gifts of 1886 be larger than ever 
before. The Madison Meeting set the mark this year at $375,000. This 
calls for nearly $70,000 more than we received the preceding year. The 
Finance Committee, in recommending this amount at the Annual Meeting 
said " It does not seem unreasonable to expect that with a proper presenta- 
tion of the claims of the Association to its friends this amount can be 
realized." Now is the time to plan and resolve. "A prudent man foreseeth 
the evil and hideth himself." Let plans be now made by the churches,that 
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as good a time of the year as possible be selected in which' to take the 
A. M. A. contribution. Let each pastor now resolve that when that time 
comes he shall be prepared to tell the church how much they gave last year, 
and how much they must increase their gifts this year in order to do their 
part in reaching the 1376,000 called for. Let all our friends find a place 
in their purposes for the new year, to magnify and to help the American 
Missionary Association, and with God*s blessing we shall be delivered from 
the embarrassments of debt and the humiliating, hated necessity of special 
appeals. This will help in no small degree to make 1886 for all our friends 
a Happy New Year. 



We are glad to announce that our Brother, Rev. A. F. Beard, D. !>., 
elected at the Madison meeting Associate Corresponding Secretary of the 
A. M. A., reached New York December 20th, in safety from Paris. Dr. 
Beard, who for the past three years has been pastor of the American Chapel, 
Paris, is so well-known by the readers of the Missionary^ he needs no 
special introduction. For many years he was pastor of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Syracuse, N. Y., the same church that prior to 
Dr. Beard's pastorate, had been for nearly twelve years under the personal 
care of Dr. Strieby. Following our honored and beloved Secretary 
Strieby, how could Dr. Beard be otherwise than he became while in 
Syracuse — an earnest champion of the A. M. A. and its work ? God has 
manifestly blessed him in all that he has undertaken thus far. We pray 
this may be increasingly true of his work so long as he lives. We welcome 
him as a co-laborer to the hardships as well as the rewards of the blessed 
cause we represent, and it is with great pleasure we introduce him to the 
constituents and workers of the American Missionary Association. He 
is already at his desk making rapid progress adjusting himself to the de- 
mands of the new situation. 



THE QUITMAN SCHOOL— THE BURNING AND THE. REBUILDING. 

Our friends have already learned from the press, of the incendiary burn- 
ing of our school buildings in Quitman, Georgia. In some of the reports 
have appeared statements inaccurate and misleading. We beg leave to 
submit a statement which we believe to be correct in all particulars: 

Early in the year we received a proposition from Mrs. F. L. Allen, of 
Waterbury, Conn., that if we would accept a hotel property owned by her 
in Quitman, Ga., and use it as a school for the colored people, she would 
give it to us. The property was worth about $10,000. Quitman is the 
County Seat of Brooks County, situated on the rail road about 25 miles 
east of 1 homasville. It lies in a belt where there are many thousands of 
colored people, for whom hardly any school privileges are provided. 
The ladies of the two Congregational Churches of Waterbury, Conn., 
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promptly offered to raise $1,000 as a supplement to Mrs. Allen's gift, with 
which to make the alterations necessary for the hotel to' be used as a school. 
The ladies of the Congregational Churches of Connecticut, generously 
pledged themselves to aid in support of the school which was to be known 
as Thef Connecticut Industrial School for Girls in Georgia. 

The region was so destitute, the property so valuable and the promised 
support so liberal, that our Executive Committee accepted the gift. Rev. 
J. H. Parr, of Chicago, who had been in our work the previous year, in 
Austin, Texas, was appointed principal, and three of our tried and efficient 
lady teachers were selected as his assistants. 

Rev. Mr. Parr went to Quitman, in August, to take the first steps in 
getting ready. A committee of citizens met him with the information that, 
owing to the location of the hotel in the very heart of the town, the feeling 
of the people was such that its use as a school had better not be under- 
taken. There is a cotton factory in the suburbs of the town which for 
some time has been idle, located where there would be no objection to a 
colored school, and these gentlemen proposed to purchase it and offer it 
with twelve acres of land in exchange for the hotel. Accepting the judg- 
ment of that committee that the exchange would be equitable, and only 
desiring to do what was best and wisest, with Mrs. Allen's full consent, we 
accepted the proposition and requested the committee to have the ex- 
change made as quickly as possible, so that we could at once set about 
getting ready for opening the school. Pending the negotiations, some other 
parties purchased the factory and so the scheme fell through. We were 
assured by prominent citizens, that we had done everything that we could 
be reasonably or honorably expected to do, and that the citizens of Quit- 
man could never make just complaint against the American Missionary 
Association. With such an assurance there was nothing left for us but to 
go forward. Mr. Parr, with this strong backing, took hold earnestly. 
Nevertheless he found himself subjected to insults and petty annoyances. 
He received anonymous and threatening letters. He was warned to de- 
sist. The gates were carried away. Bullets were fired at his window one 
night when he was about to retire. The Mayor offered a reward for the 
apprehension and conviction of the criminals who had stolen the gates and 
fired the shots. Then the parties who had purchased the factory came 
forward and informed us that if we would give them the hotel and 15,000 
additional they would make the exchange. Subsequently another propo- 
sition to give us ten acres of land and 15,000 in exchange was received. 
• This was far below the value of our property, and the location of the land 
was objectionable, lying between a cemetery and a swamp. These propo- 
sitions, even if equitable, on account of the heavy debt upon our treasury 
we could not accept. 

A rumor was circulated that Mrs Allen had given the hotel for a 
colored school to pay off a grudge she owed the town of Quitman. This 
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Mrs. Allen most pointedly denies, and we may say in corroboration of her 
denial, that in all the interviews we have had with her, she has never 
spoken otherwise than in the most friendly terms of the people of Quitman 
and their personal kindness to her. 

The school opened the first of October, with Mr. an>i Mrs. Parr and 
the three lady assistants on the ground. There were five boarding, and 
forty day scholars. The number kept increasing and soon reached twelve 
boarding and a hundred and forty day scholars, and more were coming. 
The school was proving a grand success. The teachers testify that in no 
school they had ever taught was so much interest manifested by the 
scholars. The colored people of the town, happy that a good school had 
been opened for their improvement could not help expressing their joy and 
hope. This gave offense. One of the teachers, accompanied by a colored 
youth to show her the way, went to a colored church to get an insight into 
the religious life of the colored people of the town. This gave offense. It 
was construed to mean social equality. Some of the teachers appeared on 
the streets attended by colored girls of the boarding department. This 
gave offense. It was also construed to mean " social equality.'* Rumors 
of all kinds were set flying thick and fast compromising the moral charac- 
ter of the lady teachers, giving alleged examples of their teaching and 
practising social equality in the school. Not a white person had visited 
the school to see for himself just what was taught and practised. The 
teachers were openly insulted when they appeared on the street. As 
was said in a dispatch sent from Quitman and published in the leading 
papers of the South, the alleged conduct of the teachers was such 
as to call down upon them " the bitterest hate of the community." The 
good and law-abiding people of the town had practically surrendered the 
drift and direction of public sentiment to the control of the lawless, and 
that noble band of Christian workers, who for Christ's sake were there at 
great sacrifice of personal comfort to do missionary work among the poor 
negroes, were left, unprotected and undefended, to the mercies of those 
who were wicked enough to plot and plan arson. 

. And so on the 17th of November, after the school had been going 
only six weeks and with great success, at one o'clock in the morning the 
buildings were set on fire. In the merciful providence of God no lives 
were lost. The inmates were awakened by the crackling of the flames- 
They had time only to snatch a portion of their clothing, and reached the 
sidewalk but a few minutes before the floors of the rooms they occupied 
fell in. Their wardrobes, books, keepsakes — everything except what they 
hurriedly caught up as they hastened out — they lost. One of the teachers, 
by reason of the excitement and exposure — for it was a cool night — stand- 
ing on the sidewalk insufficiently clad for about two hours, was prostrated 
by a fever which threatened congestion of the brain, causing her life to 
tremble in the balance several days. She is still confined to a bed .of sick- 
ness. 
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The engine house was located but one block away from the school, and 
in the account given by the local press of the efforts of the fire de- 
partment to save the property, this is the entire description : ** The steam 
engine was on hand and its entire energy and the energies of many citi- 
zens were required to prevent the burning of adjacent buildings upon 
which cinders were showered in great abundance/' 

After a time, a German photographer offered the teachers the shelter 
of his office. Then two of the citizens offered the accommodations of their 
homes. The Mayor invited them to become his guests at the hotel. This 
invitation was accepted. The lady teachers went at once, accbmpanied by 
the Mayor and two or three gentlemen as escorts. Mr. and Mrs. Parr, not 
willing to leave the boarding girls until they were provided for, found a 
vacant store they could ftave, and in it remained till morning. It was 
arranged that some of the children were to be sent home, the rest to be 
cared for by friends, and then these faithful guardians also went to the hotel. 
In the morning a few of the scholars went to the hotel to bid the teachers 
good bye. They had been in the room but a few minutes when a gentle- 
man accompanied by a lady came and informed the teachers, " We don't 
keep a nigger school here." Upon asking him where he would have them 
go, he responded that he thought " the back yard would be the right place.'* 

At this point the Baptist minister and his wife called at the hotel, and 
insisted that the teachers should become their guests. This hospitable 
invitation was gladly accepted. 

Excitement became intense the day after the fire. It was feared a 
war of races would result. Rumors again began to fly. Mr. Parr was 
charged with being the incendiary. It looked as if it would not be safe 
for the teachers to remain. It was thought that possibly if it were known 
they were gone it would have a tendency to allay the excitement, and 
so for personal safety as well as to prevent trouble they left that night for 
Macon. Instantly this sudden departure was used as evidence that Mr. 
Parr was the incendiary and it was heralded abroad as such for publication 
in the papers of the South. When the suggestion was made to the insur- 
ance adjuster, a Southern man, when he went to Quitman, he repudiated it 
as not having a shadow of a reason to stand on. 

The Mayor promptly offered a reward for the arrest and conviction 
of the party or parties guilty of setting the fire. Four days after the burn- 
ing a citizens meeting was held, largely attended and composed of both 
whites and negroes. A series of resolutions was adopted; commending the 
Mayor for offering the reward; denouncing the outrage; asking the A. M. 
A., to establish another school for the colored people upon a "better basis"; 
and declaring the people to be in favor of law and order. 

A petition was drawn up and numerously signed by property holders 
asking us to open another school and pledging material support. The 
resolutions and petition we have received, and they will in due time have our 
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most careful and respectful consideration. Meanwhile, we desire to inform 
our friends that we shall open another school just as soon as we can possibly 
get it ready, either in Quitman or vicinity. That destitute region must not be 
abandoned. To make such a school as we believe ought to be maintained 
will call for more than the insurance, and will involve an increased expendi- 
ture from our treasury. The personal losses of our teachers must be made 
good. We believe that our friends will all heartily endorse us in these prop- 
ositions, and now we appeal to them that they come promptly and generously 
to our relief. . Some churches and individuals have already responded nobly. 
Let all take a part in this grand opportunity to move forward in the great 
conflict of righteousness and justice, against sin and wrong. Who can 
read the above statement of simple facts without feeling an impulse to say 
" We are with you in the determination to conquer hate with love, to de- 
stroy prejudice by living down ks falsity, to drive out darkness by bringing 
in the light, to change the condition of the poor and the helpless by putting 
them in possession of the riches and strength of the Gospel of the Son of 
God"? Let the impulse at once be transmuted into gifts. Do not be afraid 
of sending us more than we need. What remains after the personal losses 
of the teachers are met will help the school, and what remains beyond that, 
is needed — urgently, imperatively needed— ^to sustain and strengthen our 
work all over the field. 



THE RESPONSIBILITY ATTENDING THE ACCUMULATION AND 
EXPENDITURE OF MONEY. 



To every man his work. Special endowments and acquisitions are for 
special ends. The faculty of money-making is, no doubt, a gift of God. 
But if the faculty is a gift, the right use of money is a grace. Other men 
may lack the original faculty, but at the same time may be so circumstanced 
as to be able to take advantage of opportunities prepared and offered by 
those who have the faculty. 

It may not matter, therefore, whether God gives the faculty or the 
opportunity for money-making; the supreme question is the responsibility 
of those who have accumulated wealth, for its right disbursement. Wealth 
is, perhaps, the mightiest factor in our modern civilization, and the use to* 
which it is put, not unlikely, will determine the future of modern society. 

The question — how can a Christian man, or a man who seriously 
measures his relation to the world, hold millions of money in his own name 
and for his own ^use — waits for an answer. 

The world is full of want and crying for help. Poverty, intemperance, 
passion, prejudice, caste, heathenism, ignorance, and suffering everywhere 
— what have men of wealth to do with it all, and to what extent are they 
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responsible for it? No question has a deeper meaning, and none will more 
profoundly stir the heart and conscience of a serious man. 

The money-making gift and the money-making love seem to be given 
to many in our land, but, thus far y the genius for rightly disposing of money 
seems to be the inheritance of only a few. The average money-maker 
hoards beyond all his own needs, and those of his family. Many of them 
■could give away fifty, a hundred, or five hundred thousand dollars, and be 
happier men themselves, and still have enough left to destroy every child 
they possess. 

Men accumulate fortunes as generals win battles. They remember 
the struggles and the buffetings of their early days, and would, if possible, 
shield their children from similar exposures and experiences. In this they 
ofttimes fatally mistake, for the money which allows their boys to live in 
idleness and ease, in thousands of cases leads on to dissipation and ruin. 

The money-maker, therefore, cannot too early, nor too carefully, study 
the conditions on which the possession of wealth can be made safe for 
himself and his children. He must find a counterpoise to the avarice and 
selfishness and hardness which comes out of money, both for his own sake 
and the sake of his family. To toil, as many a man has, early and late, to 
leave a fortune which will blight and use up his children, is a frightful 
travesty of life. 

The thing to be found out is, how wealth can be made a blessing to 
one's home, and a larger blessing to the world. For wealth rightly used 
has this double end — to make sons and daughters more brave and noble 
and helpful in a world of want, and to start benign forces that will make 
for the good of mankind. Every man of us has this double relation, to his 
own^ and to the world outside. And it need hardly be said that he will 
best serve his generation, and meet the duties of his surroundings, who so 
uses wealth that the largest good comes out of it to himself, and to all 
whom he touches. A man who should account himself as the steward f'f 
God, and should so train his house, could not fail to leave sons and daugh- 
ters to bless tfee world after he had gone from it. 

Every patriot wishes well to his country, and all the more if his coun- 
try has furnished him the opportunity of making a fortune. He would 
have it descend unimpaired to his children. But there is no certainty of 
this, save as the vital forces of the nation are kept strong and pure. These 
forces are mainly in the homes, the churches, and the schools of the peo- 
ple. These are the reservoirs of mental and moral power, which hold and 
bear on the best thought and motive and life of the nation. A people 
without pure homes and churches — without great schools of learning and 
of art — without garnered stores of historic memories and achievements, 
has no roots in the past, and no life but in the present. 

But these fortresses of learning and religion, which are so essential to 
the nation's life and defence, are largely the children of men, who have 
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held their wealth as a trust for a larger service to mankind. They grew 
out of the thought and are shaped by the wants and the hopes of those 
who founded them. In this way, such men render supreme service to their 
time, and repeat themselves, age after age, in the new and quickened lives 
of those who come after them. 

An illustrious company of such worthies have made their country and 
their race debtors to their beneficence. Harvard and Yale and Dartmouth 
and Bowdoin and Amherst in New England, and scores of schools for the 
higher learning scattered all the way from the Hudson to the Golden Gate, 
are the monuments of their wise and munificent giving. These are the 
moral bands which hold and bind the States together. They are stronger 
than the bands of iron which link the oceans, and their bright track can be 
traced like a path of light across the continent. 

The beneficent power of money in the hands of large-hearted men can 
be hardly estimated or imagined. Who can set bounds to the influence of 
a church of Jesus Christ, of a college, or of a Christian school? These are 
the forces which have wrought so beneficently and effectually, in the East 
and in the West through the men who had the grace to give, as they had 
the gift to make, money. 

But, unwittingly, this gracious work was strangely one-sided and nearly 
cost the life of the nation. These glorious givers, who scattered their 
money from New York to San Francisco, seemed unaware that there was a 
great South as well as a great West, composed of twenty millions of people, 
among whom the common school was hardly known, and, for whom, until 
the close of the war, Northern beneficence had neither founded nor en- 
dowed a single institution of learning or religion. 

Twenty years ago five millions of blacks were utterly untaught, to whom 
no school had ever opened its doors, and eight millions of whites, only a 
little more advanced, were in a day] thrown upon the benevolence of the 
open-handed and large-hearted men of the country. No want, like this, 
makes its appeal to the wise and the wealthy for immediate relief. For 
their sake, and for ours, the want must^not go unmet. 

Nor is the appeal wholly one of charity. If business were merely 
seeking a market for surplus goods, we believe there is no place in the world 
where an investment in schools and churches would bring back in dollars 
and cents so large and so rapid returns. Almost every civilized nation on 
the globe is pushing into Africa for a larger market. But the seven millions 
of blacks in the South need more, earn more, and have more to buy with, 
than all the two hundred millions of the dark continent. Only put into 
their heads and their hearts the culture and the longings which come of 
education and religion, and no customers on earth would require so much 
or buy so much as they. 

This ought to be enough to put business on their side. But if not 
this, then the higher motives of patriotism and religion should move those 
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who have the means to the most liberal investments for the uplift of these 
people. The ignorant masses of the South, white and black, hold the des- 
tiny of the Republic in their hands. 

The corner-stone of the nation — the rule of the majority — has already 
been rudely shaken. It is only a question of time how long the Republic 
can stand after its foundation has been removed. Whenever it is made 
sure that fraud rules the ballot-box, and that votes are not honestly counted, 
the end will come. Right here it is that the work of education and relig- 
ion must be emphasized. Our free institutions can be saved only by a 
people of clear brains, of sound hearts, and of vigorous wills. 

At this point it is, that wealth means so much, and that men of wealth 
may read their call. Only money can build and endow institutions of piety 
and learning, and only men who have the money are equal to the need. 
Are they not raised up for such a time as this? Why have they been made 
stewards of the gold and the silver if not to strengthen and help on the 
things of the kingdom? 

From the Ohio to the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
continent over, homes and churches and schools must shelter and nourish 
a Christian people. In no other way can the swelling populations of this 
great, free, and fierce country be made safe for themselves or a blessing to 
mankind. Only in this way can a bond be taken of the future for the se- 
curity of our property and our homes. 

Of the seven millions of blacks, four millions five hundred thousand 
can neither read nor write, and the outlook for the masses of the whites is 
scarcely better. This is the material with which demagogues gamble for 
place and power — the dynamite which bad men may explode to our de- 
struction. Is it too much then, to ask men, who have everything at stake 
in the stability of our institutions, to coin their wealth into schools and 
churches, and all saving forces upon this needy and most exigent field? 
Now is the accepted time and now is the day of salvation. Educate, today, 
intellectually and morally, the children that will hold the ballot a genera- 
tion hence, .and we are safe. 

But what of the thousands who will have large estates to be adminis- 
tered upon by and by? Will they not see to it now that their wealth is 
made to serve the highest interests of mankind, and of the kingdom of God 
after they have ceased from earth? Where would wealth go farther and 
accomplish more for the country and for the world, than it would put into 
endowments for these needy and struggling schools and institutions, out of 
which are now flowing life and light for the ignorant and despised? Where 
more than here can they plant the forces which will shape the future? 

The institutions which Northern beneficence has set amid the desola- 
tions of the South cannot live forever on charity; they must be endowed. 
The shoulders, which have borne these heavy weights are weakening, and 
the courageous hearts which have breasted opposition and scorn for their 
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sake, are ready to faint. President Ware has already fallen at Atlanta, 
and others will fall soon, unless the soUd endowments are placed underneath 
to insure the permanence and the power of the work. 

Much time has already been wasted, and we cannot afford to lose 
more The problem is daily becoming more complex and difficult. The 
people are increasing in unexampled numbers and power, and now is the 
time to lay upon them the moulding and guiding hand. 

The field is all open. A thousand unoccupied centres are waiting the 
coming men who will lay broad and deep the foundations of intelligence 
and piety and thrift. Where are the men for such a time as this, the wise 
men who will seize the momentous and the blessed opportunity? 

If the good ship, which for more than a hundred years has safely car- 
ried our fortunes, is to sail out into the next century over calm, sunny seas, 
we believe it will be because men who had the wealth, had also the grace^ 
to consecrate it to the education and the Christian civilization of these 
millions who now need everything and who need it all at once. 

0. Ih woodwobth. 



The Annual Report for 1885 is now ready, and will be sent to any 
who may desire it upon application. 



Inquiries are frequently made by Ladies* Missionary Societies, regard- 
ing specific work which they can do in the sewing line for our Mission 
Homes at the South. There is one Home in which there are no carpets. 
There are three rooms the dimensions of which are respectively 19^ by 
12i feet; 19^^ by 13^ feet; 19^ by 19^ feet. Missionaries enjoy carpets 
just as much as any other class of people. We shall be glad to answer any 
questions from those who would like to help supply the above wants. 



MARIE ADLOF. 

The little Bohemian girl whose small Bavings were sent by my hand to the 
" black children of America" is an orphan only six years old. Her simple story is 
associated with the beautiful days of early June, when we visited the ancient historic 
city of Prague. Longfellow's poetic rendering of one of its ''marvellous legends'' 
haunted our imagination as we crossed the ** Moldan's rushing stream " and climbed 
the height where for centuries the Citadel — the Hrudsin — has overlooked the town; 
within its narrow limits are crowded the palaces, the prison, the monastery and 
towering above all the old cathedral, each one though desolate and destitute now, 
eloquent of vanished magnificence, or hidden torture or ecclesiastical pomp and 
intolerance, for this is the city where the light of Huss and Jerome, those precursors 
of the Reformation was quenched in a deeper gloom. But again the light of a pure 
faith is piercing the darkness of this ancient stronghold of a corrupted religion, and 
it was with new hope for Bohemia that we turned from the decaying monuments of 
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the past to study the power and influence of the Mission established here by our own 
American Board. The perplexities and trials of its earlier years were shared by such 
men as Rev. Henry Schauffler of Cleveland, and Rev. E. A. Adams of Chicago, 
both now engaged in work among the Bohemians here, but at present the burden 
rests upon one alone, Rev. Albert W. Clark. Facts which we had from his own lips 
show that there is advance, slow though it be. The central point of bis widely ex- 
tended missionary work is a commodious, well-heated hall, in the centre of the old 
town, where his congregations assemble by invitation, the law not permitting Protest- 
ants to meet for worship in any other way. There are several stations beside in the 
city and others in the country around, under the immediate charge of Bohemian 
assistants, whose consecration of life and enthusiasm for the work fit them for it. 
At these places meetings for prayer and praise are held, and frequently a littte com- 
pany of believers gathers here for Bible study. Into one of these meetings the little 
child Marie had been brought by her grandmother, a converted Roman Catholic, 
living as servant in a kindly family, who permit her to retain her orphan charge. 
On this special occasion, as incidents of foreign missionary work were related, the 
child was deeply impressed by the stories told, of the ignorance and needs of the 
colored children of the South, who as she expressed it " had never heard of Jesus,'* 
and she said to her grandmother *' All the Kreutzers I can get, I will save, and send 
them to America, so that those little black children may know about my Jesus." 
She then immediately began to put her purpose into execution, using a little toy bank 
she had. To this district it was my privilege to accompany Mr. Clark on one of his 
visitations. We passed localities associated with the memory of Huss and his co- 
laborers, and finally off a quiet street crowded by the hard working poor we entered ^ 
a court and wound up two flights of narrow stairs. It was here that Marie's grand- 
mother was employed. 

The man with whom they live is still a Roman Oatholic, but his wife is a mem- 
ber of the Mission church. He is very poor, as we could see from the surroundings; 
but a bright little Kreutzer from his scanty earnings he occasionally gives to little 
Marie, whom he loves. By slow increments had the little store of Kreutzers in- 
creased; yet amid many temptations to other uses, the child's purpose was sacredly 
held. An uncle of little Marie's was there once on a visit, an uncle whom she spec- 
ially loved. Mr. B her employer, said to her, ** Tou can buy some pears for 

your uncle." Her answer was, **That money does not belong to me, but to the 
black children in America." At one time she begged for meat, (a rare luxury in 

such a home,) Mr. B said, "/have no money to pay for meat, but you can buy 

some from your bank." "No," she promptly said, "I'll eat my dry bread, I can't 
spend that money for meat. " 

And so the little fund increased, till it reached twenty pieces of tin Kreutzers, 
each worth about four cents, or eighty cents in all, as we reckon values, though, 
higher valuation may exist in heavenly arithmetic. With eyes upturned to mine, 
full of questioning as to the far-off land where dwelt the objects of her love and 
thought, her delicate little hand entrusted to me the carefully wrapped and tied roll, 
and thus it found its way to the American Missionary Association through whose 
beneficent ministration it may fulfill the rule which dwells in the mind and heart of 
little Marie Adlof; " so that those little black children in America may know about 
my Jesus." 

Is not the Home and Foreign Mission made one ? " One Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all." 

■. W. BLATCHPOBD, CHIOAOO. 
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report READ AT ANNUAL MEETING— MADISON. 

BT MI88 D. ■. KMBRSOir, BKCBBTART. 

The Department or Bureau of Woman's Work having been fully explained in 
the report of the Executive Committee as not an independant organization calling 
for separate or distinct line of operation, you will perhaps be interested to learn 
by what methods and wherein it has sought to aid the Association, or Has seemed 
to be of advantage to it. 

Designed as a medium of communication between the miission field and those 
at home whose privilege it is to send the Gospel to the untaught, the way was 
plain and natural. First, to invite more full and unreserved communication from 
the noble women, who, under the direction of the Association as missionary 
teachers, had as thrilling experience as could be gathered from any mission field, 
and then to bring this information before Christian woman at home who, it 
seemed to us, had need but of the knowledge to secure a ready and helpful 
response. 

Accordingly, a system of monthly letters to the Woman's Bureau was planned, 
in which the missionaries might note the varied incidents of trial or encourage- 
ment, which more than any formal reports convey a clear impression of the real 
field of work ; and a proposition was made to the home workers to take definite 
part in sustaining these missionary teachers, in sums ranging from shares of $20 
each to the amount of full support, the ladies thus contributing to have their special 
missionary representative from whom they should hear regularly. 

About 700 copies of such letters have been sent out each month during the past 
year. The result has been most favorable. From every quarter we learn of the 
interest awakened by the missionary letters ; and on the other hand, it is an encour- 
agement and stimulus to our missionaries that this bond of Christian sympathy is 
established. 

How the ladies should help forward the work of this Association, has been left 
to the judgment of those desiring to help. Some have preferred to work by Btate 
committees, and in such cases we advocate the appointment of committees. Others 
have favored the organization of Btate societies, and here our influence has been 
turned in favor of a broad constitution that should unite the interests of the lead- 
ing societies for home work, in order to avoid multiplied organizations. But this 
has been only incidental, our main purpose being truthfully to present the condition 
of the women— colored, poor whites, Indians — ^for whom this Association labors, and 
to solicit women's work in their behalf, urging a cash contribution from the Wo- 
man's Missionary Society of every Congregational church as well as the usual help 
with the needle. 

No new work has been undertaken through the Woman's Bureau other than the 
natural or inevitable enlargement of the field, as in the case of Quitman, Georgia, 
where a valuable property was donated to the Association for school purposes, the 
donor being a Connecticut lady. An appeal was made to the ladies of that State, 
and the work has been undertaken with the encouragement that they will meet the 
current expenses. It is a school for the training of young girls. Monthly reports 
from this school are to be sent regularly to the Connecticut ladies through the 
letters of a teacher. In a similar way, the ladies of Vermont sustain in full the school 
at Mcintosh, Ga., and feel an honest satisfaction in watching the progress of their 
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own school. One of their teachers, in reporting her work at the meeting of the 
State Conference, referred to her Sunday-school class of 66 young men, who studied 
the word of God with her each Sabbath ; and we have reason to believe that many a 
lady present rejoiced to feel that by her contributions she had helped to place the- 
teacher there. 

We have schools at Jonesboro, Tenn., Athens, Ala., and other points, for 
which we desire like support. If the ladies of each State would assume the cost of 
one such American Missionary Association school, how freely could the Asssociatioa 
move forward io the accomplishment of its grand work^ 

The contributions to our treasury the past year, through ladies' missionary soci- 
eties or special effort of ladies, is as follows : 



Maine, by State Committee. . .$1,879.37 

New Hampshire 140.00 

Vermont, by State Committee. 1,004.28 

Massachusetts 1,798.54 

Connectitut 1,460.25 

New York, of which $840.55 

by State Union 421.55 

New Jersey 95.00 

Pennsylvania 45.00 

Ohio, of which $320 from 

Oberlin ladies 546.94 



Illinois 1826.22 

Wisconsin 846 50 

Iowa 576.04 

Michigan 101.72 

Minnesota 862.67 

Nebraska 18.60 

Dakota 29.31 

Total $9,152.74 



Turning our attention Southward, it seemed important that the colored women 
should be interested in this Bureau of Woman's Work, and that in the churches 
of the A. M. A., missionary societies should be organized as a means of instruction, 
even though not much help could at present be expected from them. Such societies 
had already been formed in some of the churches. Realizing the importance of a 
special object for work, we proposed that the freedwomen aid in the support of a 
missionary to the Indians, at Fort Berthold, Dak., from whom they should hear reg- 
ularly. The response was prompt and hearty, the Ladies' Missionary Association of 
Alabama alone pledging $100. One little mission band of colored women pledged a 
share of $20, and paid it in installments.of $2 per month, the money being earned at 
the washtub or by other hard work, and needed in their own families for what we 
would deem the necessaries of life. But it was a revelation to many of them that in 
our own country there was any people as needy as themselves and in greater spirituRl 
darkness. Several little girls have undertaken to make a quilt to be sold, and as 
they say: "Send the pennies to teach them little Indians some sense." To be sure^ 
the material for the quilt is donated from the North, but in this way do we seek to 
cultivate in the freedwoman a missionary spirit that will lead them to help others 
even while they themselves require aid. They have paid during the year for their 
missionary to the Indians $228.75. 

Thus does the Woman's Bureau seek to fulfill its mission in the North and the 
South, as a department of work under the American Missionary Association. 
Within the year there has been evident progress in securing the attention of ladies 
to this mission field. Very many in the busy occupation of daily home duty have 
stopped to listen to the claims of a work which, when once understood, moves 
not only to Christian duty toward the unenlightened, but arouses a sense of self- 
preservatioui lest their own children or children's children suffer the penalty of 
present neglect in checking the evils within our own country. 

We extend our thanks to all ladies who have so cordially co-operated with us, 
and to pastors who have aided by thoughtfully naming to us active workers in their 
churches with whom correspondence might be opened. 
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The needs of the people for whom we labor cannot be presented in this report, 
but will be made known by the missionaries who this afternoon speak from their 
personal experience. 

To every one who hears, may the recital come as a fresh and irresistible appeal 
that shall meet warm Christian response from every heart. 



ADDRESS OF MISS M. C COLLINS. 



Only a short time ago I received a letter from one of our teacliers at Standing 

Rock Agency, asking me to come to them for the winter. I was not able to go; but 

I felt as if I must visit them. I want to tell you about my visit there, for I think it 

will touch some of the hearts of these ladies when they find what one of our dear 

native women is doing all alone for the Master at that point When I arrived there 

I went into her house and found it all in excellent condition and received a warm 

welcome from her. After she had prepared dinner for us, we went into the little 

chapel and had services, and then we sat quietly down and had a little conversation. 

8he said to me, *' Did you see the little mound back of the house ? " " Yes," I said, 

"I saw it." '* My baby lies there,'* she said. '*That is the little one you never 

saw, but it was a dear little child, eight months old. Before that little one was 

taken away I was so discouraged. There were no other Christians near; 1 was at 

work day after day with my little ones about me; my little girl was at Bantee, and 

my heart ached to go home to my people in Eastern Dakota. I was very homesick 

for my people ; I wanted to go back, day after day, I was mourning, but I only 

mourned in my heart, because I didn't want my husband to be discouraged and I 

didn't tell him I was homesick. Bye and bye the little one fell sick and died, and 

we laid her away out there on the hill. After she died I said, ' What does it mean?' 

The Lord has a lesson in that for me; and then I thought it was to make me want 

to stay here. I want to work. I thought if there was anything I could do for the 

people here, I would take that lesson the Lord had given me and I would do it at 

once; and I prayed earnestly that the Lord would show me what he wanted me to 

do. My arms were empty, my hands were idle, and I thought, ' What can I do for 

the Lord? ' Now the little one is gone, I cannot work for that any more. Finally I 

called in four of the young girls, and I said to them, ' Girls, since I have lost my 

little one, I look out upon the mothers who have buried their little ones, and I rejoice 

that I know where my little one has gone, and I praise the Lord that he has brought 

me into the light, and that now I know she is with Jesus. When I think of that, 

my heart aches for these other mothers, for they know nothing df Jesus and of 

where their children are gone, and so I want to do something to give them the gospel. 

Will you help me? and they said, *Tes."' The result was that she gave me fifteen 

pairs of baby moccasins, eight little baby wrappers and a baby cap, which she with 

the four girls had made with their own hands to sell and send the gospel further on 

to those in darkness. That was a thank offering to the Lord which the Lord will 

certainly bless and receive. 

These are the kind of people that I want to tell you about this afternoon. 
Edward Phelps' wife, (this woman of whom I have been speaking) is not the only 
one of those dear Christian Indian' women in Dakota who are laboring In that same 
unselfish way. I went to another station where the mother of Edward Phelps was 
at work alone. She prepared something for us to eat, and inmiediately after dinner 
she said to me, " There is a sick woman here whom I want you to go and see." I 
went to see her. Her husband had died the spring previous, and according to 
Indian custom everything that was her husband's had been given away to the 
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mourners or else buried with him, so that the widow was left with nothing. She 
was taken sick immediately after and had been sick all summer. There was nothing 
la the tent except the little pile of straw on which she lay, one blanket and a little 
pail with some soup in it. She was dying there all alone; and when I went in and 
looked upon her 1 thought of my own sickness in the East and the care and the com- 
forts I had received, and I thought of how many women there were like that woman 
dying without the common com'forts of life and knowing but very little of the life 
hereafter. Our good Elizabeth had prayed with her and read the Bible to her, and 
she was beginning to hope that she knew something of the Lord Jesus. When I 
went in and talked with her and tried to tell her of Jesus, her face lighted up and she 
said, *' Will Jesus receive me? " •* Yes," I said, ''Jesus will receive you." ** But," 
she said, " I have not known him here; I have never done anything for him. How 
can he take me hereafter? " I said, ** You can talk to him, you can pray to him, he 
will accept you now." She smiled and lay back in the bed, and I left her there. 
How many such cases have I met of these women in utter darkness, ready to receive 
Christ, but with so little opportunity to know of him! When I went out of the 
tent, Elizabeth said, "Winona, never before have 1 been so discouraged." "Why,'* 
said I, " What can I do here alone? Every day almost 1 find that some of these boys 
and girls are going astray, they are growing up in darkness, and all that I can do 
seems so little to save them. I wish we had more teachers, more schools, more 
white missionaries " She said, " Are you going back East? " ♦• Yes," I said, " I am 
going back." "Tell them to send us teachers. Tell them our people are dying with- 
out the gospel, and are asking for it and ready for it." Now I bring Elizabeth's 
message to you. These people are really asking for teachers and the gospel, and we 
ask you to send it to them. 

In these great Western States I have found some warm hearts toward the Indian 
people. We hear it remarked that the people in the West have no use for the 
Indians, that they want them exterminated ; but I have found in Minnesota, in 
Wisconsin, in Iowa, tlie warmest friends of the Indians, people who are ready to do 
something for the Indians. We do not wish you, when you reach home, merely to 
bemoan the fate of the Indians and speak of the evil treatment of the government 
towards them, but remember how they have been neglected by the Christians — by 
our own people, our own churches, and are still being neglected. 

While I was at Standing Rock Agency one young girl came to me the 
efening I reached there and shook hands with me and said, "Do you remember 
me?" " Yes," said I. "Do you remember you told me when you were here last 
that if I would learn to read the Bible I could go away to school." " Yes," I 
replied. " Well, now I am ready to go." But I was not ready to take her. The 
school-house was not finished or furnished — there was no money to finish it; and I 
didn't know just what to tell her. I said, " I will ask Isaac " — Uie teacher who had 
driven me there— but Isaac said the wagon was almost broken down, and the load 
was already a heavy one. The girl went away sorrowful ; but bye and bye she came 
again and said, " If I borrow a horse and go down on horseback, the first time that 
Isaac comes up will you send it back? " I said I could not promise it. The next 
morning she came in with her little bundle and a blanket and said, "If you will 
carry my blanket and bundle, I will walk." It was 150 miles to Oahe where the 
school was located. Then T said to Isaac, " We cannot turn this girl away," and 
Isaac's wife said, " Take the girl and I will walk half the way myself." So we 
brought the girl down to Oahe, and she is there now waiting for the school-house to 
be finished. 

Of course, we do not find many such girls as that, but there are a great many 
of them anxious to become educated. We have In our schools at Santee and at 
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Oabe» some of the brightest and best of our boys and girls. There are many who 
are asking to go into these schools who are not yet quite ready to go away East to 
school, but who are ready to go to Oahe. They are asking about that new building, 
and they are very proud of it. 

Our work is going on. We are planting the standard farther West all the time. 
There are little new log houses going up now and then just as fast as they can be 
built, and they are occupied by native teachers. Our boys go out as teachers just 
as soon as they are able, just as soon as they know the way of life themselves, and 
can read and Write. Some of them go out too soon, we all know; but what are we 
to do ? We haven*t the white teachers, so we must send natives. We can employ 
them at smaller sararies. and it is more economical to put them to work where we 
cannot affoi*d to pay white teachers. But we need a great many white families. 
We have at one of our out stations, where one of our native teachers is at work, 70 
families, or about 300 people. Up and down the Grand river, there are villages 
eight to ten miles apart without a single teacher or religious exercises of any kind. 
On the Cheyenne river we have one young man — a white teacher— but all up and 
down the length of that river we have only native teachers. We need a mini^te^ 
there to teach the teachers and keep the work going. 

I wish I could tell you of the work which our native women are doing. I 
attended a meeting of the native missionary society at Bisseton agency, and when 
we met in the afternoon I think there were 200 women present. It was over- 
crowded, and all outside the women were standing who could not get in. I never 
heard better reports than were given there. One little girl 12 years old said, '' We 
are little girls only ten and twelve years old, but we have raised $20 for the native 
missionary society." One woman after another arose up and said what each church 
had contributed— one $100, another $100. another $75i and so on. I don't know the 
whole amount that was raised by the women, but it was a large amount, I think 
nearly $600. This money is used to send native teachers out on the frontier. I 
think the native missionary society is now supporting three. In this meeting that 
afternoon it was wonderful to hear these women tell of their struggles in trying to 
raise money. I remember one woman who rose and said, " I was so discouraged 
when the middle of winter came because we had raised only five dollars, I didn't 
know what to do. I felt very badly, it almost made me sick. I prayed about it, 
and finally I said, ' There is no use for me to worry about what the others do if^I 
don't do all I can myself.' So I went to work and made things that I could sell, and 
raised $15 myself. Then I went from house to house and told the women about it. 
and they all went to work in the same way; and I bring up $70 to-day as the result." 
This woman was a little heathen girl only a few years ago. The first time I saw 
her she sat in her little log house with a dirt floor and a dirt roof— in fact, everything 
in it was ot the same nature, and she herself not far from it. She sat on the floor near 
a kettle from which she had been feeding the children. She was only thirteen years 
old, but she was the second wife of a man who had several children, and she had 
been taking care of them. Everything was filthy. I went in and looked at her and 
I felt, Oh, what a hopeless case ! I remember how I felt when I went home, and I 
remember with what misgivings I went again the next day, after I had found some- 
thing for this girl to do. I asked her if she would come and do it. She looked up 
and smiled and said, "I don't know how to do it." *' Will you come and let me 
show you? " *' Oh, I don't know how to do it ; I am unskillful." **Well come and 
let me show you, anyway." " I don't know." "Come and see me do it, will you do 
that ? " She said yes, and she came up to the house. I wanted the kitchen floor 
washed, and I first did a little of it myself and then let her do it, and finally we got 
the floor washed. That was the first thing she did for me. The next time when I 
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went for her she had on the same filthy clothes, but she had a new dress which she 
bad made and tucked away, and this she put on over all the rest and came up and 
washed the floor again. That was an improvement. I kept up calling for her until 
finally she came to school. She came day after day. 8he was a very bright scholar 
and soon learned to read. Last winter when I was sick there was no one to take 
charge of the meetings, and there was some trouble at one of the stations 10 miles 
way, between one of the deacons and his wife. They had sent for me to come 
d6wn and settle the trouble, but I wasn't able to go. I didn't know what to do about 
it. Finally I sent for this woman and asked her if she would not go down there 
and meet the people and pray with them and see what she could do. She said 6he 
would try, and she went. That was Saturday. They held two meetings on Sunday, 
and on Monday she came back rejoicing because they had succeeded, and on the 
following Sabbath this man came to the communion with his wife. That woman 
now is one of the strongest helpers we have. We can always depend upon her in 
the meetings, in the sewing society and in the native missionary society. She has 
been now seven years a Christian. 

Now dear friends, only think what might have been done if there had been ' 
more of us! Think how many such women there are amoog the Dakotas. It is 
not because the Indians cannot be taught, not because they cannot be saved, that the 
results are not larger; it is simply because there are so few to teach them and show 
them the way of salvation. The people are ready. One yo\ing man shook hands 
with me at one of the stations and said to me, " I am beginning to learn that to be 
educated is the besf thing." Now why is it that these young boys and girls are only 
Just beginning to see that it is the best thing to be educated? It is simply because 
at many of these villages they have had no teachers. Now there are many young 
men and women who ought to be ready to enter into this work. I have so often 
spoken to young men just ready to take up life's work and said to them, " Why not 
go into the Dakota work? " and they always know of some other young man who 
will be just the one to go! But it does seem to me, when you think of the work 
that Drs. Iliggs and Williamson have done among them, of the names they have left 
behind them, that nothing could be greater or grander. I would rather spend my 
life in doing such work than to bear the greatest honor that could be given me in 
any other line. The young men ought to be glad and proud to go. The great 
wonder is that there are not so many offering to go into the work among the Indians 
that they cannot be made use of. It is a delightful work. We see the fruits of it 
every day. I never sweep the fioor, or wash a window, or set the table, or cook a 
meal, but that I feel that the work I am doing is work done for the Lord— something 
to lift up those people. Even the little things in the home are imitated, and that 
home there among that people is a light set on a hill which cannot be hid. 



MOUNTAIN WHITE WORK. 

MRS. V. J. WT. CLAIB. 

The work I represent is on the Cumberland Mountain in Tennessee. My hus- 
band being called there providentially on business, I felt, in 1880, that I must open a 
Sunday school ; because, looking over the people as I had for about eight months, 
I saw the hope was with the children. I said, ** If God will open the way, I will 
have a Sunday school." I opened a school in my tent. As we moved up the 
Cincinnati Southern Road, attending to our business, we lived in tents for two 
years. That school had enrolled in it 44 children, including men 50 years old down to 
children only two years old. I call them all children. We had five conversions in 
less than three months ; one of them is now gone over the river, and one is a super- 
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intendeDt of another school. Then in the winter I had to close the school because 
it was too cold for the children to go in their bare feet nnd without verj warm 
clothing, and most of them had to go in their btire feet. In the spring of 1881 the 
same school was opened in a blacksmith shop, kindly offered to me by some friends 
who had opened a coal mine. We held the school ihere during the summer, and in 
the fall it was moved to the kitchen of a house in Glen Mary, and there it was held 
during the winter. Meanwhile, I had moved back into the country five miles and 
organized another school. Before the school was organized we had \o prepari a 
house to have it in. There was an old log house that had been used for religious 
services whenever a man would come through that part of the country to preach, 
but it had never been daubed. It had cracks in it so large that a good-sized dog 
could crawl through. There were no windows in it and no door,only a place cut 
through for an entrance. There were seats in the house — seats of a certnin kind. 
They didn't have any cushions ; they were not numbered ; and every man could sit 
where he pleased. They were made of long pine poles just hewed off at the ends so 
that they would rest upon some rocks high enough for a seat. You would have 
* to sit leaning forward to keep from falling over backward. That house we daubed, 
we put good seats in it, we cut places for windows, and otherwise prepared it for 
religious services; and there we held our Sunday school for eighteen months. 

In the spring of 188*3 we only had these two schools, with an enrollment of 88 in 
the two. I felt that God was surely blessing us. At this time there was in Bcott 
Co. a population of 6,021. We had 27 saloons and several distilleries in the county. 
I could see the smoke from one of these distilleries every time ^ went to my front 
door. We had that number of saloons and only two Sunday-schools. I felt that it 
was going to take a great deal of hard work to accomplish any good, but we deter- 
mined to do what we could. That summer I worked very hard. I felt that surely 
there must be something done, and I prayed very hard for helpers — someone who 
would take hold of the school work and do something for us. But no one came ; all 
the responsibility was on myself. Some of the saloon-keepers, after we had begun 
the second school, felt that they must work a little harder, and they worked very 
hard against me ; but being an old Crusader I didn't fear them so long as I had Gk>d 
on my side. So I simply prayed and went on. 

Then in the spring of 1883, after that hard summer and winter's work of 1882 » 
I found I had six schools, with an enrollment of 810 scholars— all Sunday-schools. 
You ask how did I have these schools when we didn't have any religious people ? 
During this time some Northern people had moved along the line of the Cincinnati 
Southern road — my scholars were scattered along this road at the little stations — 
and they helped us. After the saloon-keepers found that they could not stop the 
Sunday-schools, they would gather up their whiskey barrels and put them on the train 
and send them to some oiher point; and I would go and ask permission to use that 
saloon for a Sunday-school, and the next Sunday I would have one in that place. 

You must remember that during this time we didn't dare to ask for a collection 
to buy literature for these schools ; we didn't dare ask for any money to buy any- 
thing. One man, a very kind friend of mine, furnished all the money to buy litera- 
ture ; and in the spring of 1884 he came to me with a very fine horse, a present, 
saying, " Here now is a horse for you, and you can go where you please this summer 
and do just what you wish." Of course, I was thankful for the horse, for I 
had been obliged to ride on a borrowed horse, and sometimes I was very much 
afraid. During the year of 1884 I rode a good deal on my horse, organizing 
schools back in the country wherever I could, and visiting the homes of the 
people whom I hadn't been able to visit before. Early in the spring I felt that 
it was very important that all our Sunday-school workers should be brought 
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together, and I said to the people, " We will have a Sunday-school convention, and 
we will find out what we are doing and present the work to the people so that ihey 
will know what we are doing, and we won't have bo many opposers.'* We called 
the convention. Some thought it would be a failure ; others thought it would be a 
good thing to have it When we assembled, we found we had over 400 piesent, and 
we gained a good many friends to the Sunday-school work and to the use of the 
Sunday-School Union lesson leaves. Some of them felt that we were using some- 
thing like novels in the Sunday-schools. Tl\.ey had heard of the Bible, but not many 
had a copy in their homes. They didn't know that these lesson leaves were Bible 
lessons. So we gained a good deal in the spring of 1884 by that convention. 

That year was one that I shall long remember. It brought workers and friends 
to our Sunday-school. 

That is the work up to the summer of 1884. We had an enrollment of 810 in 
1888, and in the spring of 1884 we had 558, in 12 Sunday-schools. We had gained 
that much. In the fall of 1884 I thought best to divide the work, because it was too 
large. I could not ride so far, I ^ould not go to see so many schools ; and I thought 
if the work was divided, I would set some others at work — it would help them and 
it would help me. We had had several new school buildings, though small, built 
along the railroad ; and I thought we would put some of these young men who w^re 
in the schools in these school-houses over a part of the work, each one taking their 
own number, and calling them companies* such as '* Company A," " Company B," 
etc., putting two or three schools into a company. I thought these young men would 
become very much interested, they would study their lessons better themselves, they 
would report to me, and perhaps it might be the means of saving their souls. I did 
so, and it has been a wonderful help to our Sunday-school work. We have now 
several young men over these companies ; and although there is but one in the 
number who is a Christian, they are all seeking salvation. 

As you see, we hadn't done anything about the liquor traffic. It has not been 
fought in any way except by prayer. That is the way the Crusaders started out, 
and I made my promise to the president that I would never fight the liquor traffic in 
any other way than by prayer. After I went to Tennessee, where I had all the work 
in Scott County under my control, and where I could do as I pleased, I said, " I 
will see for once what God will do for the liquor traffic in this place if I trust him ; " 
and now we have 25 Sunday-schools in Scott County and only three saloons, where 
we commenced with only one Sunday-school and 27 saloons and several distilleries. 
We have now only one distillery. 

Now, dear friends, this work up to this time was moving along in this manner, 
and in the spring of 1885 the A. M. A. found us. Their Superintendent, Dr. Roy, 
found us, came to us, and then*he sent a man to us who organized two churches. 

During the last three years we have had about 150 conversions in these Sunday 
schools. It is not all of the work to simply organize a school and leave it in the 
hands of a young man who is not converted, but it is to visit that school, hold prayer 
meetings with the people, and lead them to Christ. 

So I have felt that the work has not all been in vain. While it has been very 
hard for us to get along, and we have had a great many things to contend with, yet 
they are not to be compared with the victories that we are gaining. 

If you ask me, what are we going to do now,— is everything done that can be 
done in Scott County ? I reply, Oh, no, not by any means. These mothers must 
be taught how to keep their homes neat and tidy ; they must be taught how to make 
bread and clothing ; the children must be saved, the parents must be saved. And 
this cannot be done without riding over these mountains, and over the creeks, and 
through the mud and going through all kinds of hardships — it is work of this kind 
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that will have to be done back in the mountains. The people along the railroad are 
imitating the Northern people, but the reform does not reach back into the moun- 
tains. These are not the people who have been called heathen; they are not colored; 
but tliey are American-born whites. 

Now, I appeal to you for y('Ur prayers, as you know I am only one of a thousand 
who believe that Gk)d does everything by prayer. I know that he uses means, but 
I do not think that He uses the means without we have t)ie faith in Him to believe 
that He will tear down all these obstacles. I believe that the time will come, if we 
have the help that we need, if we have your prayers and your aid, when all these 
American-born whites will have the gospel, and the Bible will be in their homes. 
These old people will soon be laid away in their graves. We cannot do any good 
for them, but we can reach the children and bring them to Christ. 



The South. 

STUDENTS' VACATION REPORTS. 

BT MRS. T. N. OHABB, ATLANTA, OA. 

The grandeur of our work never overwhelms me quite so much as when our 
students report their summer's teaching. Then all the drudgery of mission work 
seems suddenly uplifted into sublime service. The power embodied in a normal 
school anywhere is simply stupendous. Probably two hundred from Atlanta Uni- 
versity spend the three and a half hot months of their summer vacation teaching. 
To look in the faces of these pioneers, and try to estimate their influence in the dark 
settlements of Georgia, gives me the bewildering sensation I recall, when, as a child, 
I meditated upon the length of eternity. 

They go out laden with temperance and 8. 8. literature, with Bibles, mottoes, 
pictures and primers, with crayons, pencils, and slates, as well as with the counsel 
4ind prayers of teachers and friends; so that they seem more like an army of veterans 
than of boys and girls, as most of them really are, but, unlike soldiers, and like 
•children, they return to report their defeats as readily as their victories. But when 
some timid girl closes her report with " The people are very bad, and I don't know 
as I did any good," we feel that what she did in that spirit of sweet humility was not 
lost either upon her or on her people. 

The prohibition excitement in Georgia reminds one of the Ohio Crusades, and 
the results seem equally marvellous. The two Elijahs — 8am Jones and Sam 8mall, 
—the Lord has raised up here, are mighty enough to convert an Agnostic.but whether 
they could reap such harvests as they do had there not been some patient seed-sowing 
is a question. 

One of our most intelligent students said: '* I have repeatedly heard both white 
and colored people say they believed the temperance work of Atlanta University 
students had done more for prohibition in Georgia, than all other causes." Another 
reported, *' The father of one of my scholars said "W — , I can't thank you enough for 
what you have done for my boy ; when I offered him a drink yesterday, he said, 
'Father, God saw me when I signed the pledge at school and I can't drink any more.* 
Then the father added, ' Though I want my whiskey myself, I'm glad my boy is 
done with it.' " 

One who had taught in Oxford ( the home of Atticus Haygood, the first brave 
Southern defender of negro rights) said: "The influence of that noble man is felt 
«11 through that section. Every white man is interested in our success." For years 
white teachers who had no normal training have visited our students' schools to learn 
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their methods. This year a student said, " A white teacher vihited my school and 
asked me to visit hers." Another told me, " A white teacher of an academy where I 
taught, visited my school, taking with him his 70 scholars— white young ladies and 
gentlemen. He invited me to his school during the term, treating me with great 
courtesy, also to his closing exercises when I was seated on the platform with many 
prominent white men." This is greater cordiality than we have ever known before. 
The student teacher is a pure negro, extremely modest, and a moBt earnest, ex- 
emplary Christian. 

One says, "When I got to U, and the Methodist minister found I was neither 

Methodist or Baptist, he threatened his deacon who had charge of the school-house 
to turn him out of church if he let me teach in it. So some who were friendly went 
with me to the woods, felled trees, toted the logs on our shoulders, and in less than 
a week got into a log cabin that was neither a Baptist nor a Methodist school house." 
Others said, "Sectarianism causes more bitterness than anything else.'' Several 
expressed grief at the wastefulness of their people. One said, *' The people seemed 
good and industrious but so shiftless. They were all ' renters ' and all the stock 
owned by them in the settlement was three mules and one Iamb." On the other 
hand, it is not uncommon for them to speak of colored men who have accumulated a 
good amount of stock and land, in some instances hundreds of acres. 

E said, **T and I spent our 4th of July walking 25 miles to find a schooL 

After spending some days in a vain search we decided to hire out to a carpenter. It 
was hard hot work framing buildings, and as we had no tools we got small pay 
but it was better than none." 

T soon gave his report much surprised his good friend E should refer to 

their work as in any way a failure. ** Honor to whom honor is due " says T "I 

was proud to measure arms as well as brains with the Southern whites this summer, 
and proud to be the first to go out and show what we had learned in our school of 
carpentry here. Few knew of our fine facilities for manual training, and I think 
I've done better teaching this summer than ever before." 

The only girl we have in our classical course, said. "I taught the girls in my 
school something of sewing and cooking." 

One of our young men, who, with the help of his widowed mother alone, has 
worked his way nearly through a seven years college and preparatory course, was so 
anxious to pay up an old debt also that he felt he could not afford to teach — the pay 
is so small — so he says *' Instead of being a country pedagogue this summer, I was a 
Pullman car porter wliich is a respectable name for a travelling boot-black. I ran 
between Chicago and Omaha. It was a grand chance to study human nature and 
pick up ' quarters ' from the generous hands of hundreds of men whose coats and 
boots were my special care and who did not forget to reward the porter." 

The delight students took in reporting successive summer's work in the same 
place' showed the weight and value of their influence. One says ** I've been six 

summers in S D I was two or three undoing what had been done wrong. 

There was one young man and a few old ones professing Christians years ago, now 
there are many — some I think through my influence." 



THANKSGIVING AT NEW ORLEANS. 



Thanksgiving as an institution seems to be coming into more favor in this region 
year by year. Whether because of the source from which the Proclamation came, 
or from a better appreciation of the spirit of the day, Thanksgiving was more gener- 
ally observed than usual this year by the New Orleans churches. 
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The Central Congregational Cbureh, of course, followed ita usual custom in 
this respect.and joined with Straight University in the formal ohservance of the day. 
The exercises, all under the general*direction of Pastor Bothwell, included, besides 
the customary reading of the President's Proclamatiotf, the recitation of appropriate 
selections, and particularly the Proclamation of President Lincoln declaring the 
slaves in the seceded states free, and the last three amendments to the Constitution, 
which naturally require a prominent place among the blessings for which these 
people have reason to be thankful. 

In arranging the musical part of the programme. Miss Wise had the assistance 
of the principal of one of the largest colored public schools in the city, who, by the 
way, is a remarkable exemplification to the colored people of the possibilities in the 
way of independent achievement which lie within their reach. 

President Hitchcock, in his address, brought out prominently as a cause for 
thankfulness the '* good old times " which, he would have us believe, are not a thing 
of the distant past only, when our forefathers established the first Thanksgiving Day, 
but are much rather the times in which we live. These are the "good times",— tfce 
times of advancement in Christian charity, which shows itself in the prompt response 
to the appeal of the sufferers from the Galveston fire, and more remarkably in the 
constant provision for the sufferers from sin and ignorance throughout the field of 
the American Missionary Association. 

The same thought was further carried out in the remarks of Mr. P. B. 8. Pinch- 
back, a colored politician formerly of considerable prominence in Louisiana as well 
as at Washington. He contrasted the advantages of the young people of his race in 
the present generation with his own at the corresponding period of his life, and made 
!t especially clear that in spite of all their discouragements the '* good time " for them 
is now. 

As a school we have some special reasons for being'thankful this year. The 
work done here seems to be becoming better appreciated by those for whom it Is 
done. This is shown, among other ways, by the unprecedented applications for en- 
trance to the school that have been made thus early in the year. Many, too, of these 
are of a class that seem likely to prove permanent in their attendance, and offer a 
field more promising of fruit than ever before. 

The school, however, has already almost reached its limit, and without the new 
Model School building for which we have been working so long, many most worthy 
pupils must be turned away for lack of room. Could this addition be made it would 
be self supporting from the start, and would prove a most valuable feeder to the 
more advanced grades. 

There is cause, too, for thankfulness even here, for $1,300 has already been 
pledged towards the erection of thelModel School. We have enjoyed Thanksgiving 
so much that all are desirous to have another before the end of the year, and are de- 
termined to do so as soon as the remaining $2,800 for the Model School is raised. 
What day shall be appointed ? h. h. bwaik. 



CHURCH.RAISING AT PLEASANT HILL. TENN. 

Last Saturday was a high day on this mountain. There never had been one like 
it here, for by my invitation the Mountain people came together to the number of 
thirty able-bodied men, and some of their wives and children, to raise the frame of 
our church and school building. 

At to A. M., with uncovered heads under these beautiful skies we sought the 
blessing of Heaven on the work of the day and the future of the building, when we 
all took hold with a purpose to do each man his duty to put the heavy white oak 
timbers in their places. 
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At 11, Jdrs. Lord came with her mission school bearlDg a broad baDDcr decorated 
with flowers, with ''ODWHrd and Upward " upon it in large capitals. They came 
greeting the workmen with song, and after making two circuits around the split- 
stone foundation, coming to a halt in front, the mountain men responded with three 
lusty cheers for the school, when every man turned to his work with a glad face and 
a happy heart. 

At 1 i:80 the wives and daughters of Northern families came with loaded baskets 
and spread a sumptuous table which 1 had made of rough boards on the floor of the 
building. When I called them and they all came around, sixty and upwards, we 
looked to God for his blessing, and all ate and drank, but nothing stronger than coffee, 
were well filled, and every man turned to his work and stuck to it till about dark. 

There was no accident and I believe it was the happiest day ever enjoyed in this 
mountain. The young people, girls and boys of the school and others, as well as 
older ones, watched the timbers with earnestness as stick after stick was put in its 
place, for it was not the sort of raisings you have in New York, but raisings of a 
hundred years ago. We felt obliged to have such a frame because the mountain 
men could help get it in that way, and let it go towards their subscription. 

To-day with my head carpenter, we made out a list of airour outside finish 
boards, window casings, sidings, and so forth, which I am obliged to purchase at 
Sparta, seventeen miles down the mountain; I can get them no nearer home as our 
mill has failed. 

The check you sent is timely and much needed that the work go forward. I 
shall press the work as fast as I can, thoui^h the season of the year is against rapid 
work and so is the difllculty of getting lumber up the mountain two thousand feet 
above the sea, over a rough road. It takes a good man two days to get a two horse 
load,often camping in the woods at night. The other night one of our young men 
was caught at dark in a rain storm which lasted all night. He partially sheltered 
himself in an old log corn-crib, was thoroughly drenched, but got home the next day 
with good courage. The building is already attracting the attention of the people of 
the State. b. dodgb. 
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THE NEW YtAR. 

BT BXY. W. C POMD. 

Our Fiscal Year closed with August. I reserve statistics of the year's work for 
a subsequent paper, and offer now a glimpse into the year to come. We never before 
b^gan a year with so large a number of missions; and they all give promise of per- 
manent usefulness. ' 

Our schools in the interior are temporarily depleted through the demand for la- 
borers in the harvest fields; but we have reason to suspect a speedy return of the ab. 
sent, with interest unchanged. At Tulare a fire "bas swept away the whole of the 
Chinese quarter and came up close to our Mission House, but left it unscathed. 
Its doors were opened to the people thus left without shelter, and not only the house 
but the yard — enclosed as it is with a close high fence — was filled with them. Of 
course this hindered school work for a few days, but, we trust, it will help, not hin- 
der, in the end. 

Our work at Fresno has been interrupted by the call made upon our faithful 
teacher, Mrs. £. M. Shattuck, to return to Santa Barbara where a sister has been siid- 
denly left a widow. Rev. G. E. Freeman, pastor of the Cong. Church, kindly 
stepped into the breach, and has kept up the 8chool,with the aid of our good helptr 
Ju Guy. Early in October, Miss Minnie G. Berry, who has fpent several years in 
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China as a missionary of the Presbyterian Board, and has been compelled by failing 
health to return to California, will take up the worlc in Fresno, bringing to it. as I 
believe, rare culture and genuine missionary enthusiasm. 

The Stockton Mission which was reopened two months ago in our new quarters 
with greater interest and hopefulness than were ever evinced in that field before, 
moves on very well. I look for large results. The field is wide. The number of 
Chinese centering there cannot, I think, be less than 2000. though not more than half 
that number may often be there at any one lime. Surely, among so many, we may 
hope to find some whose hearts the Lord can open to receive the truth. We have 
excellent workers there; teachers zealous, stesdfast. consecrate; and a Chinese 
helper. Joe Jet, who has been found faithful in several years of service at Marysville 
and Oroville. and whom I trust fully. Vet I feel as though my hope for harvests 
was not based so much on the human agencies employed. |w on some special prom- 
ise spoken to my own heart by the "still small voice." 

From Sacramento. Mrs. Carrington writes: "Our school is smaller, for two or 
three weeks, because a large number of our scholars have gone into the country to 
pick hops. I do not think that we shall have our usual attendance till after the fair* 
[now closed. W. p. P.] The other Missions are even more affected than ours, and 
one has closed at times for lack of pupils." But meanwhile, encouragement comes 
in from old-time pupils. " Ong Tang has just returned from China and gave the 
boys an earnest talk to-night. We are very glad to have him with us. an earnest 
energetic Christian. Markee has been at Monterey for about two months, and has 
been helping in Mission work there among the Chinese fishermen and their families. 
I was much gratified, a few weeks since, upon the return of Wong Loung from 
Montana where he had been about three years, to know that he had lived a Christian 
life among the heathen who were with him. He had attended Sunday school, and 
had a letter from the pastor commending him to other Christians. He is the same 
one who went to China a few years since and had such bitter opposition from his 
parents that he was obliged to escape from them by flight. He has now returned 
again to China, with the hope of a better reception, because he has been more suc- 
cessful financially. I remember Lem Chung used to say. " If any man have plen^ 
of money, the people don't care what they believe." 

Speaking of Lem Chung who was for years our faithful and successful helper at 
Sacramento, but who for the last three years has been engaged in missionary work 
in China under direction of Rev. Mr. Hager.of Hong Kong, let me mention his recent 
return to California. Bro. Hager writes concerning him ; "I am sorry to have him 
leave. Money is the cause; but I cannot blame him since he has become indebted 
$300 in consequence of his younger broiher*8 marriage. Such an amount is hard to 
be obtained here. Persons livmg in San Ning are e^^>ected to pay a large price for 
their wives, and brother must help brother. The demand made on Lem Chung was 
so incessant and peremptory, that he felt forced to incur the debt, and now feels 
forced to cross the ocean in order to clear it off. Such is this patriarchal system* 
and it comes in collision with the religion of Jesus Christ constantly." I trust that 
Lem Chung will resume missionary work. He could make more money at some- 
thing else; but it will not be impossible for him by rigid economy, to save his $800 
in the course of two or three years, out of even a helper's pay. 

From Santa Cruz we had the good news of three baptised last month; and two 
are expecting to receive baptism at Bethany church on the first Sabbath of October. 
Oh. — if we may accept these as fore-tokens of abundant answers to our prayers in 
months to come, how grateful will we be I And God is not slack concerning his 
promise; and has said.— "According to your faith be it unto you." Why should we 
not expect great things. 
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RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1885. 



MAINS, $265 54. 

Alfred. Cong. Ch. and Soc $18 00 

Anborn. Sixth St. Cong. Ch 8 75 

AnguHta. Infant Class Cong. Sab. Sch., 

J^ Student AM, TaUacUga, C 8 00 

Bath. Winter St. Cong. Ch. 69 18 

Camden. Elm St. l>h., bal. to const. B. 

O. MAMsriKLD.L. M 18 00 

Caetlne. "Rainbow Band/* for Batelntd 

IndianM « 82 

Castine. Class No. 9. Trin. Sab. Sch. ^or 

Education of a littU girl Tougaloo, tf,.. 1 00 

Cherryfleld J<»hn W. Coffin 30 00 

Cornish. First Cong^ Ch. and Soc 18 00 

Fklmonth. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc . .. 4 40 

Preeport. Cong. Ch 25 lO 

Oilead. "Mountain Rills/' Cong. Ch . . . . 10 00 

Qorham. Ladies, /or Selma, Aug 2 18 

Lrman. "Friends/'/*'' f'rHght 1 18 

North Anson. Mrs. Eunice S. Brown 10 00 

Searsport. First Cong. Ch 8 77 

Sooth Paris. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Watcrville. Cong. Ch. and Soc 27 81 

Winthrop. Cong. Ch., adl. . . 8 60 

1850 64 

LIOAOT. 

Bethel. Estate of S. J. Chapman, by A. W. 

Yalentine.Bx 16 00 



f 2tf6 SA 

NEW HAMP8HIRB. $S46 97. 

Acworth. Cong. Soc 9 89 

Alstead Center, »• Ladies' Circle," for 

FrHght ^... 2 00 

Claremont. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 80 

Oreenfleld. "Friend" 5 00 

Haverhiil. Cong. Ch 9 00 

Jaffrey. Cong. Ch. and Soc.. 12 20 

Keene. Ladies' Benev. Soc. of Second Ch. 

for Freight 2 60 

Merrimack. FirstCong.Ch 8 95 

Nashua First Ch. and Sotf 22 66 

Reed's Femr Rer. E. A. Slack, to const. 

Mrs. A. H. H. Black L. M 80 00 

Biiidge Miss Roxa Kimball, Mrs M.T. 

Wellington, and Mrs E. K. Hale, 1 each. 8 00 
Salem. Cong. Ch and Soc., 4; B. B. 

Choate, 1; Mrs. Dean Emerson, 1 6 00 

ScotU Mrs. Mary L Rice .... 2 00 

SwanseT. "Individuals," Cong Ch., for 

Temple. Cong.* *siaib. Sch '.'.'.'. '.\".\ .'. '.'.'.'. 87 «7 

Tllton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 16 00 

Union. Mrs. Q. S. Butler 5 00 

$188 97 

LKOAOIBS. 

Concord. Estate of Qeorge B. Wardwell 

by John Kendall 7 00 

France^town. Estate of Joseph Kingsbury 
by Mrs. E. J. Donnkllb, to contit. ht- r- 
self, L. M ^_50 00 

$i45U7 

VERMONT, $890 59. 
Bellows Falls. Austin W. Dawes, 10; Hi- 
ram R. Dawes, l;/or Talladega, C. 11 00 

Hartford. Seoond Cung. Ch 65 00 

Holland. Cong. Ch 6 60 

Jamaica. Cong. Ch... . 5 67 

Newport. Cong. Ch. an«l Soc 20 5» 

Pittsford. "D.'^^l; also 1; ack. In November 

number incorrectly from Piitsdeld. . l 00 

PostMIlls. "ALeftHsnd" 4 99 

Randolph. Mrs. L Nichols lot* 

Rupert. Cong. Ch 22 88 

Saibt Johnsbury. Union Me«'tin< North 

and South Cong. Ch>., for Indian M..., 189 60 i 



Johnsbury. North Cong. Ch., "Thank 

Offering" 60 00 

Stowe. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 47 45 

Sudbury. "A Friend" 2 00 

Wiiiuifleld. Cong.Ch 1125 

Weybrldge. Ladies, by Mrs. Henry Fair- 

\MDk%rfpr Mcintosh, Oa 9 00 

MASSACHUSETTS, $8,181 68. 

Acton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 80 OO 

Adams. *' Memorial Band," Bbl. of Goods 
for Tougaloo U. 

Andover. E. C. Mills 25 00 

Andover. Woman's Union H. M. Soc., for 
Student Aid, Talladega C 77 25 

Andover. Dea. Wm. Abbott, 2; "Three 
Friends," 2 26; Mrs Dr. Kimball, V, for 
TUloteon O. A N. Intt 6 25 

Ashby Orthodox Ch 15 89 

Aubumdale. Earnings of Susie Johnson 
for OhUdren'8 Aid 68 

Boston. Old So. Sab. Bch. for Student Aid, 
FUk U, 85; Mrs. B. P Eayers, 5; Mt. 
Vernon Ch., adl., 1; "A Friend," Central 
Ch.. 1— Cambridge. • " A Friend," 1— 
Charlestown. Winthrop Ch. and Soc., 
84 10— Chelsea. Third Cong. Ch., 77 18; 
First Comr. Ch.. to const. Charlks A. 
CAMPBBLt, L. M., ftO: Central Ch., 19 14; 
Dorchester. "A" Friend 10; Miss Ellen 
Carruth, 10; "A Friend " 1; "Two Mem- 
bers" Second Cong. Ch., 11; /or TVitfo- 
dega (7-Jamaica Plain. Rev. Chas. F. 
Dole/br Talladega C, 10— Revere. Mrs. 
A. S. Steele, 108 41 for Student Aid, At- 
lanta U.. and to const. Bbiij. H. Db- 
wiMo, Edward F. Botsard, and Miss 
Ellbn M. Stonb. L. M's.,— Roxbiiry. 
Highland Ch., adl., 10 — Somervllle. 
Tonng Ladies' Mission Circle of Frank- 
lin St. Ch. /br ^WI^A<, 190 48078 

Barre. B. C. Ch. Sab. Sch 15 88 

Bemardsron. Cong. Sab. Sch., Harvest 
Concert, /or Kindergarten. Atlanta, Oa. 10 00 

Boxborongh. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 00 

Buckland. CongCh 84 70 

CUn*on. By Mrs. E. K. Oibbs, 8 Bbls., for 
KiUrtU, N. C.\ Mrs. A. C. Dakin for 
Freight ? 00 

Cnmmlngton. Mrs. S. R. Wilbur 100 

Cnrtlsvilie. Cong Ch. and Soc 80 00 

Dan vers. Maple St. Ch., 79 68, and Sab. 
Sch., 28 20; bal. to Const. Abram S. 
Bbal, Nathan T. Proctor, William B. 
QouLD, Hbrbbrt B. HalIn Mrs. Sarah 
HoopBR and Mrs. Bhilt P. Abbott, L. 
M's... 10788 

Danvers. First Ch. and Soc.. to const. 
Mrs. Marian Rundlbtt, Mrs. Exilt 
Upton, and Mrs. Harrikt R. Woodman, 

^L.M's 

Dedham. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Dracut. FirstCong.Ch 

East Bridgewater. Union Sab. Sch, for 
Student Aid, Talladega C 

East Humpton, First Cong. Church & Soc.. 

Bast Leverett. Mission Sab. Sch 

Everett. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Fitchburg. Cal. Cong. Ch., 156 08— Roll- 
stone. Ch. and Hoc., 9 SO 

Florence. Florence Cong. Ch 

Globe Village. Evan FreeCh 

Qroton. Mary Moore, deceased, by her 
mother 

Harvard. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Roaebud 
Indian M and to const. Mrs.CAROLiNB E, 
Baoon, L. M 

Harvard. Cong. Ch 

Hatlleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Haverhill. Miss Nettie L. Webster, /br 
Roeebud Indian M 160 



li5 66 
90 00 


25 00 
60 21 
500 
10 55 


165 58 
15 75 
36 61 


1 25 


80 00 
29 25 
68 61 
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Receipts, 



Holden. Cong. Ch 

Uolliston. '*Bible Christians of District 
No. 4" 

Iloiliston. ''Friends/' 8; Dca. Geo. Batch- 
elder, Side of Sole Leather. 'Friends," 
Cranberrleb./or 8tudent Aid, Talladega 
C. 



81 00 
25 00 



Mrs. Patnam's Class, Cong. 



Hopkinton. 

Sab. Sch 

Holyolce. A. H. Childs and wife 

IlTde Park. First Cong. Ch. and 8oc 

Islington. Rev. J. B. Clark 

Leominster. Ortho. Cong. Ch. and Soc. *. . 

Lexington. Hancock Ch. and Soc 

Lowell. EliotCh 

Maiden. Fir^t Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Maiden. W.L. Green, 10; Mrs.W. L. Grt-en, 

5; Herbert Porter, 6, /or TaUadfga C 

Mansfield. Ladies' M. Soc 

Medtield. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Merrimac. John K. Sargent 

MethncD. First Parish Sab. Sch., for 

Student A id.Fisk U 

Middleboro. Central Cong. Soc., adl 

Mlddlefield. '* A Friend" 

Mindleton. Mrs. H. A. Wllkins, 1; Miss 

A bby A. Dole, 50c 

Milford. Cong. Sab. ^cYi.,for Studmt Aid, 

Talladega X) 

Mill River. Cong. Ch 

Mon§on. Young Ladies' Working Club, 

far Student Aid, Pisk U 

New Bedford. ' North Cong. Ch. and Soc. . . 
New Bedford. "A Friend,"/or Atlanta U. 
Newburyport. Korth Cong. Ch.^dS; Pros- 

gect St. Cong., Ch. 29 75: Whitefleld 
ong. Ch. and Soc., 18 6.S 

Newburyport Mists M. B. Blake's Class, 

for Student Aid, Fisk U 

Northampton. **B" 

North Blllerica. Mrs, E. R. Gould, for 

JI/aA>n. Ga 

North Dlghton. Mrs. Ellen M. Greene, /or 

Share 

Norton. Trin. Cong. Ch , to const. Samuel 

A. CuAPiN, L. M 

Orange. Cen. Congl. Ch. and Sab Sch 

Oxford. Woman's Missy. Soc., for Mistsy. 

Toi)eka, Kans : 

Oxford. Woman's Miss'y 8oc.,/or Freight. 
Pepperell. W. F. Freeman, for Student 

A id, Storra Sch 

Peru. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Reading. Bethesda Sab. Sch, for Student 

Aid,lFisk U. 

Rockport. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Rutland. Cong. Ch 

Salisbary and Amesbury. Union Evan Ch. 

Sandwich. C. C. Ch ..... 

Shelbnrne Falls- Little Men's Soc., for 

Mis9'y Santee Agency, Neb 

Shelbnrne Fails. Boy^s Class Cong. L. S., 

for Williamsburg. Ky 

Shrewsbury, Children's Mission Circle, 

"Lights on the Hill." 

South Attleboro. Mrs. H. L. Draper, Bbl. 

of i}.,for Tougaloo U. 

Springfield. Mrs. Persis Bumham 

Taunton. Trin. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Waltham. Trin. Com?. Ch. and Soc 

Watertown. "Friends" 

West Newbury. First Parish Sab. Sch ... 
West Newton. Mrs. C. H. Fuller, for 

Freight 

Weymouth & Braintree. Mrs. Cranes' S. S. 

Class, Union Ch., /or Indian if., Santee 

Agency, Neb 

Worcester. Central Ch., 114 87; Old So, 

Ch. and Soc., 45, to const. Walter M. 

Spauldino, L. M 

Worcester. P L, Moen. 100; P. W. Moen, 

25 ; George L. Newton, 25 ; Stephen 

Salisbury, 10; H. B. Fay. 5; "A Friend," 

6; "A Friend," 50c,, /or TaUadeaa C. . 
Worcester. "Mission llarvesters'^of Salem 



St. Ch.,/or Student Aid, FiMk U. . 



806 

10 00 

5 00 
20 00 

250 
77 15 
18 00 
55 0-^ 
to 42 

20 00 

10 00 

100 00 

200 

45 00 
200 
600 

1 60 

15 00 
15 00 

25 00 
27 02 

6 00 



78 28 

1 00 
10 00 

300 

20 00 

60 00 
9 31 

10 00 
200 

800 
800 

50 00 
24 88 
1 55 
18 40 
27 01 

20 00 

500 

15 00 



200 

192 86 

28 19 

850 

500 

400 



15 00 



159 37 



170 :o 

.•^5 00 



By Charles Marsh. Treae. Hampden Benev. 
Ass'n— Ohicopee,Second, 87 84:— Monson, 
26;— *^mer. First, 10 88;— West Spring- 
field. First, 18; Park St., 6 96 22 

Clothiko, xto.. bkosiyei) at Boston Officb. 
Mains— Son th Berwick, Ladies of Cong. 
Ch., 1 Bbl., for Wilmington, N. C— New 
Hampshire. Alstead Center, Ladies'Circle, 
1 Bbf.,/or Jonesboro, Tenn. Concord, First 
Cong. Ch., 1 Bbl.-/or Mclntoeh, Oa , 
Berry, Ladies' Benev. Hoc,, First Ch., 2 
Bbls./or Mcintosh, Oa. Keene. Ladies' 
Benev. Soc. of Second Ch., 1 Bbl., for 
Mcintosh, Oa. — Vermont. Newbury, 
Ladies* Benev. Soc., 1 Bbl.,/or AtlantaU. 
—Massachusetts. Aubumdale, Mrs. 
Mary Johnson, Bbl. C— Baldwinville, 1 
Bbl.— Framingham, "Friends," 2 Bbls., 
val., 43./or KittreU, N. C. Maiden. Mrs. 
T. C. Pease, I Bbl./or Marietta, Oa.^ 
Ipswich. Women^s Benev, Soc., First 
Ch., 1 Bbl., val., 80— Oxford. Woman's 
Miss'y Soc., 1 Bbl.. /or Wilmington. N. 
(?.— Somerville. Yonng Ladies^ Miss'y 
Circle of Franklin St. Ch., 1 Bbl. for 
Indian M.— Somerville. 1 Bbl. for Wil- 
mington, N. C— Watertown. Ladies, 1 
Box, for H. a. Oray, Oberlin, Ohio — 
Westborongh. Preedmen's Miss'y Soc., 1 
Bbl., val., 60— West Newton. Mrs. C. A. 
Fuller, 1 Bbl. for Savannah, Oa. 

RHODE ISLAND, $45 72. 

Kingston. Cong. Ch $6 45 

Newport. Mies M. A. Prltchard, for 

Mountain White Work 2 00 

Peace Dale. Cong. Ch 12 27 

Providence. Beneficent Cong. Ch 25 00 

CONNECTICUT, 12,749 : 1. 
Beriin. Second Cong Ch., 35; Miss H. N. 

Wilcox,10 4500 

Cromwell. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Rosebud 

IndianM 2 10 

Darien. Toung Ladies' H. M. Soc.^ Conn. 

Sch., Quitman, Oa 10 00 

Durham. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Hosebud 

IndianM * 7 90 

Bast Granby. Ladies, for Conn. Sch., 

Quitman, Oa 6 00 

Eauton. North Fairfield Corg. Ch , 5 00 

East Woodstock. Ladies of Cong, Ch. for 

Conn. Sch., Quitman, Oa 16 00 

Enfield. Dani^H.Abbe 6 00 

Farmtngtoiv. Mrs. Sarah E. Barney, for 

IndianM 16000' 

Farminfcton. Cong. Ch., for Indian M 2 00 

Glastonbury. Frieads In Cong. Ch , for 

IndianM 102 00 

Greenfield Hill. "A Friend" 6 00 

Greeneville. F. W. Carey, 6; C. W. Carey, 

2: and Children, 2 16 9 15 

Haddam. First Cong. Ch 10 88 

Hartford. ''Mrs. D. S M." 70; Peail St. 

Cong. Ch., 68 46 138 46 

Hartford. Roland Mather, for Pleasant 

mU,Tenn 25 00 

Hartford Roland Mather, 20; Mrs. Mary 

E. BufEum, 5, for Student Aid, Fisk U... 25 00 
Jewettcity, Ladies' Soc. of Cong. Ch., 

for Conn. Sch., Quitman, Oa 16 00 

l^nsington. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Conn. 

Sch., Quitman. Oa 28 00 

Kensington. Class of little boys. Cong. 

»&b. Hch , for Indian M 100 

Lisbon. Cong. Ch., for Conn. Sch., Quit- 
man, Ga 6 00 

Manchester. Ladies' Benev. Soc. First 

Cong. Ch., for Conn. Srh., Quitman, Oa. 22 00 
Meriden . First Cong. Ch .for Indian M.. 100 00 
Meriden. First Cong. Ch., adl., 100; A. 

Doolittle, 10 110 00 

Middh^rown. Geo. H. Hulbert. for Student 

AUl,FhkU 600 



jReceipts, 
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70 00 

14 00 

50 00 

600 



New BriUln. Firet Ch. of Christ 29 74 

New Haven. Hamphrey St. Com;. Ch., 87; 

' and Sab. 8ch.« 1^, to const. t>ia. J. D. 

Mallort, Fbank p. Vbiblaitd, Misd 

KlTTlB M. RtOHASDS, MUs Bmma BaIsL. 

Mrs. C. E. Hates, B. H. Morrbll, and 

Bliss Sarah C. Atwatbr, L. M> 217 00 

NewHaven. "O. M.»* 5 00 

Newinston. Cong. Ch 75 00 

New Milford. First Cong. Ch., M 61, for 
Indian M, : First Cong. sab. Sch., 50 92, 

for RoMbud Indian M 144 48 

New Milford. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Hamp- 
ton N.dt A. Inst 

New Pieston. Ladies of Cong. Ch , for 

Conn. Sch., QuUman^ Oa. . 
Norfolk. Robbtns Batten,/or Talladega C. 

Norfolk. *'A Friend'* 

North Haven. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 65 80, 
for RoHbud Indian M. and to const. 
Frrdbriok H. Braoxbtt, and Mrs. 
Dblia M. Sackbtt. L. M's.: B. M. Pflge, 
for Indian M . 20; **A Friend," for Rose- 

bud Indian M.y\Q 95 80 

North Madison. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Soaihport. Cong. Sab. Sch.. for Rowbud 

IndianM 80 

Stratford. Mrs. C. M. Sedgwick, for Rote- 
bud Indian M 800 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch 28 18 

Thompson. Cong. Ch 28 76 

Thompson. Ladies of Cong, Ch., /or Conn. 

Sch., Q^titman, Oa 6 00 

Vernon Center. Cong Ch 19 58 

Waare«an. Ladles' Soc., by A. J. Bngbee, 

Wfor Conn. Sch., Quitman, Oa 8 00 
atertown. B. L. De Forest, for TaUa- 

degaC 600 00 

Winchester. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Windsor. Cong. Ch . . . . , , . 75 00 

Woodbury. North Cong. <;h 16^ 00 

$^ 266 77 
legacibs. 
NewHaven. Estate of Mary Strong, by 

Fred'k Chatfleld, Ex 242 54 

New London. Trust Estate ot Henry P. 

Haven,/or TiUotwn C. A IT. In$t _250^ 

$2 749 81 

NEW YORK, $1,167 08. 
Brooklyn. Hon. Alanson Trask, /or TaUa- 

d4gaC 85000 

Brooklyn. Tompkins A v. Cong. Ch. Adl.. 10 00 
Cortland. '* Friends,'' Box of Books, etc., 

for Tougaloo U 

Slington. First Cong. Ch. 6 80 and Sab. 

Sch., 2 880 

Fairport. Cong. Ch. and Soc .. 45 00 

Oloversville. A. Judson, 50; Mrs. M. M. 

Place.50 10000 

Hamcville. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sch. 8 24 

and Box of S. S. Books 8 24 

Homer. J. Schermerhom, 10: Rev. W. A. 

Robinson, 5; for Student Aid^ Talladega 

1500 

Itbaca. First Cong. Sab. Sch . ,/or Student 

Aid, Talladega C 85 00 

Jamestown. First Cong. Ch 4 00 

Lebanon. Cong. Ch ».. 8 00 

Moravia. First Cong. Ch 7 88 

Newarlc Valley. Cong. Ch 27 85 

NewYork. Z. Stiles Ely 150 00 

New York. Wager Swayne./w Talladega 

C 100 00 

New York. John F. Diemer, /or Quitman, 

Ga 500 

Orwell. Cong. Ch 4 60 

Penn Yan. Charles C. Shcppard, ISO; M. 

Hamlin, 100 250 00 

Rochester . Plymouth Cong. Ch 35 81 

Seneca Falls. Cong. Sab. Hch., for Student 

Aid, Tougaloo, U 8 00 

Smyrna. Sab. Sch. Mlss'y Soc., (30 of 

which to con8t., Rbv. Quinct J. Collik, 

L. M.) 90. Pilgnm Sab. Sch., 10 100 00 



NEW JERSEY, $556 24. 

Arlington. *'A Friend" 4 00 

East Orange. Trinity Cong. Ch, 164 87; 

Grove St. Cong. Ch., 50 214 87 

Jersey City. First Cong. Ch 82 87 

Paterson. P. Van Houten 5 00 

$306 24 



LBOACT. 

of l^rs. 



Hannah W. 



Elizabeth. lEstate 

Fag«. by wm. B. Dod, Aiim 250 00 

$556 24 
PENNSYLVANIA, $186 50. 

East Springtteld. Mrs. C. J. Cowles 5 CO 

Lansford. Welsh Cong. Ch 20 00 

Livonia. Mrs. Wm. Calvert 6 00 

Newcastle. Mrs Jos. S.White .. 1 50 

Philadelphia. Dr. Edward Hitchcock, for 

Student Aid, TaUadega C 5 00 

PitUbnrg. B.Preston 100 00 

OHIO, $811 68. ^ 
Ashtabula. "Friend N," for Student Aid, 

Talladega C 20 00 

Belpre. Cong. Ch., 10, and Sab. 8ch., 8. . . . 18 00 

Claridon. Cong. Ch 25 71 

Cleveland. Plvmouth Ch . , adl., 1 00 

Clyde. Sab. Sen., near Clyde, for Tougaloo, 

U .' 2 65 

Columbus. Woman's H. & F. M. Soc. of 

Eti&VmooeLC\k., for Half Share 10 00 

Fredericksburg. First Cong. C h 6 60 

Hudson. Cong.Ch 1181 

Madison. Mrs. H. B. Fraser. adl 85 00 

Mallet Creek. Mrs. J. A. Bingham 5 00 

Mansfield. Miss Susan M. Sturges, /or 5, 

Krtutzera, and to const, Rbt. Chas. L. 

Harris,L.M , 50 00 

Medina. "Friends'* 7160 

Strongsville. Elijah Lyraau 10 00 

Tallmadge. Y. L. H. M. Soc., 20; Wm. 

Hine,5 25 00 

Toledo, Edson Allen 15 00 

Windham. First Coug.Ch 19 81 

INDIANA, $8 75. 
Brooklyn. Rev. W. Rlchey, 1; Mrs. P. 

Rlchey. 1 2 00 

Sparta. John Hawkswell, 1 50; Mrs. N. A. 

Adkins,25c 175 

ILLINOIS, $486 42. 
Byron. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Roeebud In- 
dianM 1 70 

Chicago. First Cong. Ch . , 150 to const. W. 
E. LoNOLBT, Thbodorb F. Bliss, and 
Edward B. Casb, L. M's.; South Cong. 
Ch. Sab. Sch., 15; Lincoln Park Cong. 
Ch. Mission Band, 14 68; William Dick- 

inson,/or a Kreufzer, 60 229 68 

Chicago. Mrs. I. D. Evans, 10; Ladies, M. 
Soc. of Fifth Presb. Ch.. 10, for Student 

Aid, Ctorre Cch 20 00 

Creston. Cong Ch 1128 

Hinsdale. Cong.Ch 26 00 

Kewanee. Cong Ch. adl 2 00 

Lisbon. Dr. Gllman Kendall 2 00 

Man-elllcs. First. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Mattoon. Cong. $ab. Sch 8 00 

Odell. Mrs. H.E.Dana 10 00 

Pecatonica. Cong. Ch.,4; Cong. Sab. Sch., 

240 640 

Providence . Providence Mission Band,/or 
Rosebud Indian M. 80 00 

Suincy. Joshna Perry 10 00 
ockford. "Lamplighters." by Mrs. John 

L. Page,/cr Student Aid, Berea C 16 00 

Rockford. Second Cong. Ch 15 00 

Roscoe. Mrs. A. A Tuttle 5 00 

Tonica. F.A.Wood 5 00 

Warrensburg. Y. P. C. Ase'n. Mlss'y Con- 
cert 6 25 



Beceipts. 



Wavcrly. CJop? Sab. 8ch 

Winnebaffo. Woman's MlM'y Soc. of First 



10 61 



Cong. Ch. j/or a CAaw 20 00 

By Mrs. E. F. WilllHms, Troas. W. H. M. 
U., for Miss^y. Mobile, ^to.^Amboy» 
S0 65— Chicago. So. Cong. Ch., Mrs. 
Pitch, 1 76— Payson. 4 26-8torHng. 16. 47 66 



MICHIGAN, $861 95. 

Battle Creek. Dr A Mrs. J. B. Chapln.... I 00 

Canandaigna. Cong. Cb 5 00 

Chelsea. First Cong. Ch 28 81 

Chelsea. First Cong. Sab. Sch., Box of 

Books, etc , for TaUadtga^ C. 
Galesbnrg. Mrs. S. M. Sleeper, Box of 

Beddtng. for Touifoioo U. 
Hancock. Ladies* Mis«*y Soc. of Coug. 

Ch.,/or Student Aid, TaUadega C 26 00 

Hart. Cong. Ch 8 «4 

Hillsdale. Mrs. M.J. Mead 10" 

Kalamasoo. First Cong. Ch., 06 40; Mrs. 

M.J. Kent, 5 100 40 

Lake Linden. Cong. Sab. Sch.. for Sou- 

budlndianM 10 00 

Manlsiee. Cong. Ch 29 On 

Michigan Center. Cong. Ch 4 84 

Saint Clair. Cong. Ch 90 00 

Township of qomstock. *»A Friend" 200 00 

$421 29 

LKOAOT. 

Benzonia. Estate of Rev. John Pettitt 440 M 

$861 95 



WISCONSIN. $180 86. 
Beloit First Ovxg. Sab. 8ch., for Studenf 

Aid, Talladega (7 80 00 

Colnmbns. Miss M. J. Adams, 5 75 a^k. 

incorrectly In Not. number, from fbx 

LtUte 

Cooksville. Edward Gil ley 6 00 

Dnrand. Cong. Ch 6 Oi 

Eoffhkonong. P. T. Gnnnison 10 20 

Milwaukee. Grand At Cong. Ch., for In- 
dian M 1629 

Racine. Cong Ch 16 00 

Ripon Sab. Sch., (10c of which from a 

imeboj for Chinese M.) 10 00 

Ripon. BoT's Missionary Soc., 4 85; S. S., 

i5c, for Lewis High Sch 6 00 

Sparu. First Cong. Ch. and Sab Sch. .. 48 09 
Whitewater. ** Friends," for Memphis, 

Tenn 4 60 

Wisconsin W. H. M. Soc., for Austin, ' 

Texas 28 9 2 

$176 11 

UKOACT. 

Fort Howard. Bstote Rct. D. C. Curtlss, 

by Edward C. Cortiss, Ex 6 7 5 

$180 86 
IOWA, $260 03. 

AToca. Cong. Ch 4 00 

Dubnque. Ladies of Cong. Ch.,/or Mis^*y 

New Orleans, La 10 00 

Dnnlap. Cong. Ch 25 02 

Grinnell. Cong. Ch 45 0-i 

Macmolia. Cong. Ch SCO 

Manchester. Rainbow Mission Band, /or 

Mlss^y New Orleans, La 10 00 

Maqnoketa. Cong. Oh 12 ."jfi 

Monticello. Cong. Ch 96 18 

Montrose Cong. Ch., to const., Rbt. Wx. 

HBarrows,L.M 8573 

Mnscatine. Ger. Cong. Ch 2 ftO 

Ogden. First Cong. Cn 7 00 

Oeas^e. Soc. of '*Cheerful GiTcrs" Cong. 

Ch 7 12 

Oskaloosa. Cong. Ch 6480 

Tab-^r. **Rainbow Mission Circle," for 

Talladega C 2 00 



MINNESOTA, $688 46. 

Fergus Falls. Rev. J. F. Taintor 25 00 

LakeCitT. First Cong. Ch 12 00 

Lakeland Cong. Sab Sch 8 40 

Minneapolis. FT T. Peet, for Student Aid, 

TaUadega C 10 00 

Minneapolis. Bethel Mission Sab. Sch., 60; 

Phrmonth Cong. Ch., 50,/or Student Aid, 

FiskU. 100 00 

Nortbdeid. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 6121 

Saint ( harles. Cong. Ch 2 86 

Tlvoli. Lyman Humision 100 

By Mrs. J. N, Cross. Treas. Minn. W. H, 

M. Soc., /or Winona Chapel. Indian M.i 

Geo. F. Hubbard, 60; Vf, H. Laird, 50; 

Rev. M. Porter. 25; ReT. J. L. Cmm, 20; 

Henry Plant, 20; Mrs. Thomas Wilson, 

20; Mrs. James A. PrenUss, 20; J, T. 

Elwell, 15; J. L. Kleghom. 10; F. A. 

Rising, 10; James Weed, 10; Rev. M. 

Lauderdale. 5; Rct. E. F. Hunt, 5; Rev. 

M Taintor, 5; Mrs. B. N. Cravath, 6; 

Blakeelee, S. S., 5; Scudder Twins, 6; 

Glyndon S. S., 5; Rev. E. C. ETans, 6; 

Rev. W. A. Lyman, 5; Rev. R. D Torry, 

6; Rev. S. N. Millard, 2; ''Boy," 1; Cash. 

1; Collection, 69. a) 878 06 

MISSOURI. $6 00. 
Lake Geneva. G.Montague 6 00 

KANSAS, $6 CO. 
Council GroTC. Cong. Ch 5 00 

NEBRASKA, $95 70. 

Aten. Cong. Cb 150 

Lincoln. First Cong. Ch 24 90 



COLORADO, $8.- 09. 

Denver. First Cong. Ch.. 81 57; Second 
Cong. Ch., 5 45 87 0* 



DAKOTA. $26 00. 

Harwood. Cong. Ch 100 

Oahe. Miss M. 0. Collins,/or Indian JT. . . 25 00 

CALIFORNIA, $6 00. 

Mnrphys. Cong. Sab. Sch.. for Rosebud 
Indian M 5 00 

WASHINGTON TER., $4 76. 

Seattle. Y. P. Soc. of Christian Endeavor, 
Plym. Cong. Ch 4 75 

WEST VIRGINIA, $1 67. 
Huntington. Cong. Cb. adl 1 5T 

KENTUCKY, $58 00. 

I Wllllamsbuig. Tuition 58 00 

I TENNESSEE, $657 10. 

iJellico. Tuition 16 86 

I Jonesboro. Tuition, 7 76; Rent, 1 60 9 25 

Memphis. Tuition 278 10 

I Nashville. Tuition ... 859 40 

I 

NORTH CAROLINA, $235 85. 

Troy. WomanVMiss'y Band, 1; Tuition, 1. 2 95 

, Wilmington. Tuition 288 00 



Beceipts. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. $268 75. 
Charleston. Tnltion , 



GBOROIA, $1 197 00. 

Atlanta. Stom Sch., Tuition 

Atlanta. First Cong. Ch.. 18 7R; Stom** 
Sch.. 7 25: for rwuiUUng Conn Sch^ 
QuitftMn, Oa 

Macon. Tuition, 239 40; Rent. 10 50; Dea. 
WiUis Bpps, 6; W. J. Johnson./or Work 
Shop. 250 

Mcintosh. Cong. Ch 

Savannah. Tuition 

Woodville. Rev. J. H. H. Sengttaclce 

ALABAMA. $857 80. 

Anniston. Woman*s M. Soc., /or MiaHon- 
aries Indian M 

Marian. Charles W. Lovelace, (constituted 
L.M.) 

Marion. Cong. Ch., 5 85; Sab. Sch., 2 10; 
Ladies' Ml8?y Soc., 5 

Mobile. Tuition, 142 0); Cong. Ch., 2 75. . 

Talladega. Tuition. 181 85; Talladega Col- 
lege &b. Sch., 7 88 

Talladega. John Orr, for TaUadega (7. . . . 

LOUSIANA, $965 00. 
New Orleans. Tuition 



268 75 

644 86 
20 00 



217 40 
500 

206 76 
1 00 



800 
80 00 



13 45 

144 80 



1S9 28 
23 82 



265 00 



TEXAS, $88 80. 
Austin. Tuition 88 80 



, $100 00. 

. Mrs. 8. Braman, /%7r Student Aid^ 

TaUadega C 100 00 

INCOMES, $1,626 00. 

Avery Fund,/or Mfndi M 887 50 

De Forest Fund,/or Presidents Chair^ Tal- 
ladega C. 875 00 

Haley Scholarship Fund, /or Fiek U. 5'> 00 

Hammond Fund, for Straight M 125 00 

Howard Theo. Fnnd./or Howard U. 277 50 

Le Mojrne Fund,/or Memphie, Tenn 150 00 

Luke Mem. Sch. Vund J^or TaUadega G,.,, 10 20 
Mrs. N. M. A Miss Abbie Stone Fund, for 

TaUadegaC 26 00 

Straight u. Fund,/or Straight U 20 00 

TnthilIKingFund,/or^</<intoCr. 125 00 

Tnthill King Fnnd,/or Berea C 2500 

Tale Library Fund, ToraUadega C. 4 80 

ENQLANB, $10 00. 

Miss. S. L. Ropes 10 00 

Total for November $16,288 01 

Total from Oct 1 to Nov. 80 .$28,298 8 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subsoriptions for November $81 60 

Previously acknowledged 20 62 

Total 652 22 

H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 

56 Reade St., N. T. 



ACID PHOSPHATE 



(liquid.) 



A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
potash and iron with phosphoric acid In such form 
as to be readily assimilated by the system 



Prepared according to the directions of Prof. B. 
N. Horsford, of CanoDridge, Mass. 

MEHTALandPHYSIOAL EXHAUSTION 

Weakened Energy, 
NXRVouaNMaa, indigestion, Bte. 

Universallv recommended and prescribed by 
physicians or all schools. 

Its action will harmonise with such stimulants as 
are necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar 
only. 

INVIGORATING. STRENGTHENING, 

HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 
Snaferd Ohmietl Worki, Prorldsnet, B. I. 
|S^ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. .^ 



LUNDBORG'S 

PERFUMES. 

Lundborg'i Perfume. Edcnia. 
LtmdboTg's Ferfamet Marshal Niel Rose. 
LttDdborg's Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg'i Perfume* Lily of the Valley. 

LUNDBORG'S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 



A box containing Samples of all the above 

five Articles prepaid to your nearest Rail- 
road Express OfDce (which should be named) fo' 
Fifty Cent*— Money Order, Stamps or Curreney. 

Address. YOUNG, LADD a COFFIN, 

24 Barclay St., New York. 



Advertisements. . 




Brbatkes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to his wife hath said, 
*' 1 will a flower garden make. 
Both for my own and thy dear sake, 
And sow With seeds to come up quick. 
Which you, of course, will buy ctf Vicx I" 
If such there be, 1 pray repent. 
And have an order quickly sent. 
Then sweet thy rest, I'm sure, will be. 
And thy dear wife will smile on thee. 
The Guide is a work of 150 pages. Colored Plates, zooo 
illustrations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables, prices of Seeds and plants, and how to grow 
them. It tells you what you want for the garden, and 
how to get it. Printed in English and German. Price 
only xo cents, which may be deducted from first order. 
BUY 0NLYVICK»8 SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTEK8. 
JAKES VICE, SEEDSMAN. Bochester, N. T. 



It Stands at the Head. 

THE LIOHT-RUNNINfi 



"DOMESTIC. 



ff 



The pioneer in all improvements. 

Has the best set of attachments. 

Its exclusive bent-wood furniture is lis^bt. 

t>eautiful and most durable. 
Does all varieties of work, from simple 

practical sewing to the finest and most 

elaborate embroidery. 
It is the recognized standard of excellence 

among Sewing Machines. 
It leads; all others follow. 
Address for illustrated circular, 

mm mi mm co., 

NEW VOkK. 



The flnt of the lady Vbookr.— .Sharon ("Bk.) Herald, 

t9-BEST AND CHEAPEST...^ 

PETERSON'S 

MACAXIWE. 

|^*Gh:«at Improyements In 1886 

CF* A SUPPLRMSMT wiU be given in every number 
far 1886. containing a fuU-eixe pattern for a lady's 
or child's dress. th£ very latest fashion out. Every 
mbscriber will receive^ during the year^ twslvt or 
these invaluabU patterns. .^.^^ 

Pxtbbsom'b Maoaeinb is the best amd 
cheapect of the ladjr's-bookp. It gives more for 
the monej, combinee greater merite, abd has, in 
coDseqaence. a larger clrcnlation than all the otliers 
combined. It gives 

Be9t SteeiSngravlnga, 

Beat Colored JFashione, 

Beat Original Storie*, 
Beet and Zateet J^reee^Patterne, 

Beet Worh^Tabie l*atteme, 

Beet Coeh'Book, Mueir, Ete^ 

Its immense circalation and long*eetabllsbed 
repatation enables its proprietor to distance all 
competition. Its stories, novelets, etc., etc., are 
ihe best pablisbed anywhere. 

ManuDotli Colored Fashions I 

*' Pbtsbsom*' is the only magaaine that fflvea 
these. They are Twica thb u^ual sua, and are 
nneqaaled forbeanty ; the latest Paris styles, printed 
from steel plates, and colored by band. 

TMBMB (Always in Advance), $9,00 a Year. 

IS^Vnparalleled offers to Clabs..^ 

"THE FORGET-ME-NOT." 

The principal premium for getting np clnbs f«r 
1886 is a superb album, gilt, and illustrated with 
steel engravings, called ••The Forget-Me-Not,"' a 
book of unrivsJed beauty. Other premiums, how- 
ever, are offered as thus: 

8O0piMfor$8.5O 8 Oeplti fer$4.60 
With •'The Forget-Me-Not.'' or steel ennaving 
(SI z 97 inches), '* Angel of Paradise,*' for getting np 
clnb. 

4 Oepisi for $6.60 6 Ccpiei for $9 00 
With an extra copy of the maijiassine for 1886, as a 
premium, to the person getting up the club. 

6Copieifor$8.00 7 Copiei for $10.60 
With both an extra copy of the masaxine for 188S 
and the large steel engraving, or ''The Forget-Me- 
Not," to the person getting np the club. 

For Lirger Clabi, Still Greater Xalaeemsati. 

Address, post-paid, OHAS- J. PETEB80H. 

336 Cheitnnt 8t., FhlladelpUa. Pa. 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for to get np clubs. 
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FINANCIAL 
The receipts as published this month bring down our account to 
December 31st. This closes the first three months of our fiscal year. We 
have a total of $54,596.86, as against $51,341.90, the corresponding months 
of the previous year. An analysis reveals that this is a loss in legacies of 
$1,352.25, and a gain in donations of $4,607.20, making an increase on the 
total of $3,254.95. This is encouraging; yet the total gain is not enough 
to cover its proportion of the $29,000 deficit inherited from the previous 
two years. We heartily thank our friends for the showing we are able to 
make, but we call upon them to be specially watchful during the next three 
months in order that apprehension for the remainder of the year may be 
removed. The spirit of the Madison meeting was so intense, and its mean- 
ing so unmistakable, that this year the deficit must be wiped out and yet 
the work not be allowed to suffer. We cannoj but feel that the Finance 
Committee's report reflected the sentiment of our entire constituency. 

• That report recognized the necessity of raising $45,000 additional to 
meet the imperative demands for enlargement and $30,000 in addition to 
this to provide for the debt; so that in round numbers $375,000 are called 
for the current year. Dr. Blake's apt quotation from the parable of the 
Samaritan, as representing what the churches were saying to the Associa- , 
tion, "Take care of him, and whatsoever thou spendest more wfien I come 
again, I will repay thee," was so in accord with the mind of the meeting 
that we feel justified in making this appeal. 



A gentleman from Massachusetts who attended the Madison meeting 
having become intensely interested in the gift of the Kreutzers from the 
little Bohemian girl, Marie Adlof, to help educate the black children of 
America, has told the story to several Sabbath schools and secured from 
them each a pledge of $50 towards a Marie Adlof Scholarship, to be used 
in our schools to aid worthy students. The suggestion that this be made 



32 CongregaUoncMsm in ths Sovih. 

an object of general interest in our Sunday-schools has come to us from 
several sources. We like the idea. We would earnestly urge all Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers to read Mr. Blatchford's letter in the 
January Missionary^ and see if there is not sufficient in it to warrant their 
hearty approval and co-opera tion.^ We leave them to devise the measures 
necessary to secure the end. We propose publishing the letter in the form 
of a circular. We think the children would be interested to possess a copy. 
We are ready to supply all orders for the circular that may be sent. May 
we not hope to hear from a great many Sunday-schools ? 



Prof. Bumstead, of Atlanta University, has an article in the December 
number of the Andover Review on " The Freedman's Children at School," 
worthy of a wider reading than any magazine in which it might be 
published would be likely to secure. Prof. Bumstead writes from many 
years of observation and rare opportunities of forming a correct judgment, 
and the.conclusion of the whole matter is, Give the negro a fair chance and 
judged by any just standard as applied to whites he will not disappoint his 
friends. The article is interestingly written and abounds in good thought 
and valuable information. 



We note with gratitude that the Memphis Appeal devotes a long 
and comprehensive editorial to the favorable review of the proceedings of 
our Annual Meeting. We are frequently called to notice the fact that this 
paper takes an evident pleasure in commending our work to the sympathy 
and co-operation of the Southern people. The editor, evidently, not only 
studies what our Le Moyne Institute is doing in Memphis, but also reads 
our Monthly Magazine and Annual Reports to learn what we are doing 
elsewhere. "May his tribe increase." 



CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE SOUTH. 

The ' Congregational Association which recently held its meeting in 
Little Rock, Ark., embraced the Congregational Churches of Tennessee, 
North Alabama and Arkansas. It is no wonder that the local paper in 
reporting this meeting remarked, " Owing to the distances between the 
churches, the representation was small ; " but it also adds, "There were 
enough ministers of ability to ensure an animated and profitable meeting." 

The white and the black were represented in harmonious proportions. 
Dr.' Roy was present to report the annual meeting of the A. M. A., at 
Madison, and Rev. Joseph S. Smith, a brother in black, gave an interesting 
account of what he had seen and heard while attending the Congregational 
Council at Concord, N. H., two years ago. It would seem thus that the 
reports not only covered a good deal of territory, but also a good deal of 
time. We have much land to possess in the South and it is quite right 



What shaU we do with the Chinese t 



we should not be in too much of a hurry to possess it. We shall make 
haste slowly if we make haste wisely in our mission work at the South. 

There are principles involved in the prosecution of our work here that 
do not appear at the West. If we stand by the principles, our progress 
denominationally must be slow. But the victory in the long run will be 
both honorable and permanent. The universality of the fatherhood of God, 
and the universality of the brotherhood of man, are the pillars cfver which 
Christ sprung the arch of all his teachings. Beneath that arch, slavery, 
caste, and all other forms of imposed distinctions in humanity cannot pass. 
It has taken the Christian world a long time to find out that fact, and it 
has not yet found it out fully, but the pillars stand and the arch is there, 
nevertheless, and towards the recognition of the structure complete the 
logic of events steadily moves. Congregationalism in the South stands foi 
the pillars and the arch, and it will win. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE CHINESE? 

This question was ably answered in last July's Missionary by Rev. 
Wm. C. Pond. The answer there given was " Educate and Christianize 
these heathen." This answer every Christian must endorse. But who shall 
be responsible for the work? The churches all over the country, or the 
churches in whose vicinage the Chinese are located ? Responsibility in 
some of its forms, like the little pig that ran around so fast it could not be 
counted, is not always easy to locate. In such cities as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and New Orleans, there is not only no 
reason why the local churches should not take care of the few Chinese 
within them, but there is every reason why they should. It would be a 
shame for the churches of these and other cities we might name to expect 
aid from the outside. The work is theirs. They are able to do it. They 
ought to do it. But when it comes to the work in California and the 
territories adjacent, it is quite another question. Responsibility takes 
a wider range. With eighty thousand Chinese in a State that is struggling 
to save itself from the paganism that always hangs on the skirts of a new- 
forming State, with mighty problems pressing for solution, upon the solu- 
tion of which depends the very existence of the local churches, and to meet 
which they must have aid, it cannot be expected that these churches can 
bear the responsibility. Two facts are before them, the work ought to be 
done and it is greater than they can do. The conclusion is inevitable. 
The churches at large in co-operation with the local churches must sustain 
and carry forward the work. 

This is the reason why the A. M. A. makes an annual appropriation 
from its treasury to Chinese mission work in California. We can ask con- 
tributions from the churches for such a purpose, because responsibility 
rests upon them. We cannot ask them to contribute for Chinese missions 
in Eastern and Southern cities, because responsibility for such work rests 
upon the churches of those cities, and it should be left where it belongs. 



34 Those 1,169 Churches. 

It would seem that President Cleveland's proclamation has had a good 
effect in stopping the outrages against the Chinamen. The Chinese mer- 
chants in New York have sent the President a letter of thanks. The letter 
is a model in the temper of its thought and the style of its expression. Let a 
man (rom a foreign country acquainted with Christianity have before him 
the anti-Chinese laws of California, the fulrainations of California politicians 
against thefieathen Asiatics, and this courteous, manly letter of the Chinese 
merchants, and his decision would be, the letter is by far the most Christian 
of them all. That those whom we call " heathen** should in this land we 
call ** Christian,'* exhibit a spirit which seems to say the words heathen 
and Christian ought to be made to change places, is not a palatable object- 
lesson for the American people to study. 



THOSE 1169 CHURCHES. 

BT A PA8T0B. 



For some weeks the religious papers and ministers* meetings have been 
asking why it is that 1169 Congregational churches in the West have made 
no contributions to the American Missionary Association during the past 
year. The fact is one that ought to awaken discussion and it has done so; 
for the work of lifting up the lowly and despised races of our own country 
ought to interest every Christian man and woman. 

Several reasons have been given for this sad delinquency of the 
churches. One reason is that the most of these churches are poor, are not 
themselves self-sustaining, are ''struggling for dear life and doubtless con- 
sider their first duty to be to themselves." Another writer says the salaries 
of some pastors are in arrears and it cannot be expected that churches will 
give to missionary causes who do not pay their pastors promptly. A third 
reason lays the blame wholly at the door of the pastors, who on account 
of a lack of interest or courage do not present these causes to their people, 
nor even go through the form of taking collections. We believe that the 
last reason given hits the nail most squarely on the head. Do pastors 
realize what a means of grace the contribution box is to themselves and 
their churches, when it is passed in obedience to the dear Lord's great 
command, ** Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation"? The truth is, poor churches cannot afford to withhold their mites 
from these great causes that are lifting up the lowly of the world. Their 
own life depends upon it. Within less than a decade a pastor was called 
to a church which was receiving aid from the Home Miss. Society. At his 
first meeting with his standing committee, the new pastor presented plans 
of work which were apprc/ved promptly until he came to the benevolent 
causes. He suggested that the usual causes to which our churches con- 
tributed be put upon the list if agreeable to them. Eyes fell upon the 
floor, heads hung low, silence ensued for a time, then one of the brethren 
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said that the church was too poor to pay its own bills, and he did not see 
how it could help others. The pastor finding that he must feel his way in 
the dark, modestly and mildly said that he was in the habit of contributing 
something annually to these causes, and would prefer to have his offering 
go as a part of the church contribution rather than as a personal gift. 
One of the committee at once suggested that there might be those in the 
church and congregation who would like to do the same thing; and he did 
not think it would do any harm to give them a chance. By unanimous 
vote a time was set for contributions to the various missionary causes. 
That church had been in the habit of giving from ten to fifteen dollars a 
year to the society which aided it. Its contributions to benevolence came 
right up to about two hundred a year. In two years it came to self-sivp- 
port without diminishing its missionary gifts; and within the last year 
built, with some outside assistance, a most commodious edifice costing 
♦15,000. The building is no better than they absolutely need for their 
work. They are still a poor church comparatively. But how they gavel 
Brethren, in the ministry, let us see to it that collections for missions are 
taken often. It is as necessary for our churches to give as for those causes 
to receive. 

VUOX CWNOBBGATIONAL IOWA.' 



A service " in memoriam " of Prof. W. L. Gordon was held at Tillot- 
son Institute, Austin, Texas, during the fall term. The meeting was very 
largely attended. A poem written for the occasion by Judge Garland, a 
resident of Austin, was read, and impressive remarks were made by Rev. 
Dr. Wright, pastor of a Presbyterian church in Austin. Letters 
from Prof. Salisbury and Mrs. Gordon, personal testimony to the 
worth of Prof. Gordon from the teachers, and appropriate music rendered 
by the scholars, made up the programme. Prof. Gordon was one of the 
most devoted and faithful missionaries the American Missionary Associa- 
tion has had under its commission. 



DANIEL WEBSTER AND CASTE. 

It is a grand passage in Daniel Webster's Plymouth Rock oration, 
1820, which declares for the solidarity of the race. It is the lofty princi- 
ple which frowns upon the spirit of caste at all times and everywhere 
He says : 

" It is DOt a vain and false but an exalted and religious imagination which leads 
us to the contemplation of a myriad of fellow beings with which God's goodness has 
peopled eternal space. So also it is neither false nor vain to consider ourselves 
interested in, and connected with, our whole race through all time ; allied to our 
ancestors ; allied to our posterity ; closely compacted on all sides with others, our- 
selves but links in the great chain of being which begins with the origin of our race, 
runs onward through its successive generations, binding together the past, the 
present, the future, and terminating at last, with the consummation of all thing 
earthly, at the throne of God." 
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THE FIELD. 

1886-1886. 

The following list preMnto the names and post-office addreates of those who are 
employed in the Churches, Institntions and Schools aided by the American MissiftB- 
ary Assodatien. 

Rbt. C. J. BTDER, Field SaperintoDdent. 

THE SOUTH. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WA8HIN0T0N. 

THSOLOeiOAL DBPABTMIHT, HOWAED UNITIBSITT. 

Ber. W. W. PattoB.D. D., Waahiagton, D. C. 
•• J. O. CrtUheiid, D. D., "^ 

LOrCXnJI MBMOBIAL CBVBOH 

9«Y- O. W. Moore, NaehTille, Tenn. 



Rer. S. M. Newmui, D. D., Waahioctoii, D. C. 
»* John Q. BttUer, D. D., 



Mrs. G. W. Moore, 






Ber. H. B. FrlMell, 



VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON. 
Miniittr. 



nahTllIe, Tenn. 



Hampton, Va. 



NORTH 

WILMmOTON. 

BeT. D. D. Dodge, Naahna, N. H. 

OBSOOBT UfiTITUTB. 

PHndpal, 
Mr. Geo. A. Woodard, W^Tmoath, Masa. 

AMi$tanU, 
Mlaa B. Jennie Peck, Bristol, Ct 
** H.L.FItte, Candia.N.H. 

*' B. A. Warner, Lowell, Maaa. 

** Blizabeth F. Thayer, Lexington, Mass. 
** Anna M. Nicholas, Toledo, Ohio. 
*' Mary D. Hyde, Zombrota, Minn. 

** Jessie Garfield, Sheffield, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ja«et Bodge. Nashua, N. H. 

Special Missionary , 
Miss A. B. Farrington, Portland, Me. 

RALBIGH. 
Ministsr, 
BeT. Geo. 8. Smith, Raleigh, N. C. 

DUDLEY. 
Minister and Teacher^ 
Ber. J. B. B. Jewett, Pepperell, Mass. 
Mrs. J, B. B. Jewett, *' •* 

KITTRBLL. 
Teacher, 
Mlas P. M. Lee, Oxford, Mass. 

MoLBANSYILLB. 
Minister, 
Bev. Alfred Connet, Solsberry, Ind. 

Teacher, 
Mlas M. A. Perry, Holdeo, Mass. 



CAROLINA. 

OAKS AND OBDAR CLIFF. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. J. N. Ray, Oaka, N. C. 

Miss B. W. Douglas, Decorah, Iowa. 



CHAPBL HILL AND HILLSBORO. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rer. Jaa. Walker, HlUsboro, N. C. 

Mrs. Jas. Walker, *' •* 

MBLVILLB. 
Teacher, 
Mr. Sandy Paris. Cedar Cliff, N. C. 

BEAUFORT. 
Mitdster and Teacher, 
Rev. Michael Jerkins, Beaufort, N. C. 
Miss Lydia Hatch, 

STRIBBY AND NEW HOPE. 
Minuter, 
Rev. Z. Simmons, Dudley, N. C. 

Teacher, 
Mrs. Elinor Walden, Strieby, N. C. 

TROY. 
Minieter and Teacher, 
Rcr. Wm. H. Ellis, Southfleld, Mass. 

PEKIN. 
Minister and Teacher 
I Rev. James B. Smith, Pekin, N. C. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 



CHARLESTON. 
MinisUr, 
Rer. Geo. C. Rowe, CbArletton, 8. C. 

ATXBT IlfBTITUTl. 

PHncipal, 
Prof. Wm. M. Bristoll, Minneapolit, Minn. 

ABtistanti^ 
Mn. A. A. F. Spragne. GeorglaviUe, R. I. 
MlBS Martha J. Daris, Dnnatable, Mass. 

** Anna P. Condict, Adrian, Mich. 

*' Mary A. Mason, Westfleld, Mass. 

** Lanra Knapp, Maxomanle, Wis. 

** Anna Hammond, Charleston, S. C. 
Mr. B. A. Lawrence, Charleston, 8. C. 
Miss Bmma Rand. Whitewater, Wis. 



ORANOBBURO. 
Mini8t«r, 
Rer. J. L. Orice, Orangeburg, 8. C. 

eRBBNWOOD. 

BRBWSlt HOBMAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. J. D. Backenstose, Geneva, N. T. 
*' W. C. McLester, Greenwood, 8. 0. 



LADIB8' ISLAND. 
TMeher^ 
Miss M. H. Clary, Conway, 



GEORGIA. 



Fltchbnrg, ] 
Lake Forest, HI. 
Chicago, Ul. 
Oberlin, O. 
Livonia, N. Y. 
Westfleld, Mass. 
Bxeter, N. H. 
Saco, Me. 

West Randolph, Vt 
Wcllesley, 



ATLANTA, 
s Ministers^ 

Rev. Bvarts Kent, Chicago, HI. 

" C. W. Francis, Atlanta, Ga. 

ATLAXTA UiriTBRSITT. 

iMtruetort and Manageri, 
*Pres. Bdmnnd A. Ware. Atlanta, Ga. 
Prof. Thoe. N. Chase, 
Rev. Cyms W. Francis, " " 

** Horace Bamstead, D.D. '* ** 
Mr. Horace M . Sessions, Wilbraham, Mass. 

** Charles P. Sinnott, Marehfield, Mass. 

*• C. *C. Tucker, 
Miss Sarah B. MerriU, 

'* Klla W.Moore, 

" Rebecca Massey, 

** Margaret Neel, 
Mrs. Isabel S. Coleman, 
Miss Martha B. Blkins, 

" Mary B. Sands, 
Mrs. H. W Chase, 

" L.H.Kendall, 
Miss Olive A. Thompson, Durham, N. It. 

** Fannie M. Andrews, Mliltown, N. B. 

" B.H.Merrill, Boston, Mass. 

*D«e«Med. 

, STOBBS SCHOOL (104 HoUStOU St.) 

Frincipal, * 

Mrs. Hattie I. Miller, East Corinth, Vt. 

AsHstanis^ 
Miss Hester D. Nichols, Freetown, Mass. 
** Julia A. Goodwin, 
** Amelia L. Ferris, 
Mrs. C. G. Ball, 
Miss Emma F. Woods, 
Miss A. H. Levering. 
*' Carrie J. Psrrey, 
•• Nellie E. Blood. 

Speciai Misiionaty^ 
Miss Lizsie Stevenson, Bellefontalne, O. 

MACON. 
Minister, 
Rev. 8. B. Lathrop, New London, Wis. 



Mason, N. H. 
Oneida, 111. 
Clifford, N. Y. 
Grand River, la. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, 111. 
Pepperell, 1 



I^BWIS HieH SOHOOK 



Prindpai, 
Mr. W. A. Hodge, W. Rosendale, Wis. 

Attittantt, 



Mr. Aug. J. Bnrger, 

Mrs. Liva A. Shaw, 

Miss Gertmde F. Yard, 

*' B. B. Seobie, 

** B. D. Kelsey, 

♦• S. F. Clark, 

'* L. G. Freeman, 

Mrs. S. B. Lathrop, 

•' W.A.Hodge, 



New London. Wis. 
Owego, N. Y. 
Dakota City, la. 
Peninsula, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Medina, Ohio. 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
New London, Wis. 
W. Rosendale, Wis. 



BIARIBTTA. 
Minister €tnd Teacher, 
Rev. B. J. Penney, Marietta, Ga. 

AUGUSTA. 
Treacher, 
Miss 8. A. Hosmer, Ashby, Mass. 

THOMASVILLB. 
Teacher, 
Mr. Charles Rice. Thomasviile,CGa.. 

ALBANY. 
Teacher, 
Mr. W. C. Greene, Albany, Ga. 

CUTHBERT. 
Teacher^ 
Mr. F. H. Henderson, Cuthbert, Ga. 

ATHENS. 
Minister, 
Rev. Geo. T. Clark, Atlanta,lGa. 

Teachers^ 
Mr. A. L. Tucker, Athens, Ga. 

MissLizxIeMcComb, ** ** 

•* M. Jackson 
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BYRON AND RUTLAND. 
Minuter and Teacher, 
Rev. N. B. Jamee, New Orleans, La. 



SAVANNAH. 
Minister and Superintendent qf MUtions, 
Rer. Dana Shenill, Forreat, 111. 

BKACH IM8T1TUTS. 

Principal, 
Miss B. D. Santley, Wellington, O. 

Afisiet€m(e, 



Miss A. A. Holmes, 
'• MarjP.Lord, 
'' Annie B. Gillette, 
*• M. M. Foote, 
'' Susie H. Brooks, 

Mrs. Dana Sherrill, 



Lee, Mass. 
Predonia, N. Y. 
Atlanu, Ga. 
Norwich, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Forrest, 111. 



LOUISVILLE AND BELMONT. 
Minister, 
Rev. WUson Callen, Selma, Ala. 



M'INTOSH, LIBERTY CO. 

TBM OROTB. 

MifUeter, 
Rev. Flojrd Snelson, Mclntosb, Ga. 

Teaeher$, 
Mias Elizabeth Plimpton, Walpole, Mass. 
** Georgiaoa Hunter, Brick Church, N. J. 
'* Bertha Robertson, Richibucto, N. B. 

CTPBBSS !»LASH 

Minister and Teacher, 



WOODVILLE. 
Minister and Teacher^ 
' Rev. J. n. H. Sengstacke, Savannah, Ga. 

MILLERS STATION. 
Minister and Teacher ^ 
Rev. Wilson Callen, Selma, Ala. 



Rev. 

Miss Irene Smallwood, Savannah, Ga. 

QUITMAN, 
Principai, 
Rev. J. n. Parr, Willmette, HI. 

Aesistanls, 
Mrs. J. H. Parr. WUlmctte, 111. 

Mb« Alice WTiite, Newbury port, 

♦' H.M. Beard, Chicago, 111. 

" Alma Hempel, Lake Geneva, Wis. 



ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Teach9rs^ 
Miss Emma R Caughey, Kingsville, O. 
'* Helen D. Barton, Terre Haute, Ind. 



.FLORIDA 



ORANGE PARK. 
MinUfer, 
Rev. W. A. Benedict, Orange Park, Fla. 



TALLADEGA. 
Minister, 
Rev. Mason Noble, Roxbury, Mass. 

TALLADEGA OOLLSaS. 

Instructori and Managers, 
Pres. H.S.I)eForefcv,D.D., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Rev. G W. Andrews, CoUlnsvllle, Ct. 

Rev. Maaou Noble, Roxbury, Mass 

Prof. Geo. H. Howe, Orwell, Pa. 

Mr. E. C. Silsby, Selma, Ala. 

" JohnOrr, Clinton, Mass. 

'' B. A Bishop, Amold>Mills, R I. 

Miss E. P. Newton, Andover, Maine. 

/' L. F. Partridge, Holllston, Mass. 

Miss Maud S. Wheeler, Salem, Mass. 

" May L. Phillips, Canonsburg. Pa. 

Mrs. Clara O. Rindge, Homer, N. Y. 

Ml!<s Helen M. Andrews, Columbup, Kan. 

•♦ EHzabath Downey, South Colton, N. Y. 

Mrt«. John Orr, Clinton, Mass. 

Miss Carrie L. Gasser, Oberlin, O. 

Mrs. E. C. Sileby, Selma, Ala. 

Mis* Julia C. Andrews, Milltown, N. B. 

Mrs. n. S. De Forest, Muscatine, Iowa 

*' G.W.Andrews, Collinsvllle, a. 

*• Mason Noble, Roxbury, Mass. 



ALABAMA. 

I KYMULGA. 

I Minister, 

Rev. Horace L. Bradfora, Talladega, Ala. 



SHELBY IRON WORKS. 
Minister, 
Rev. JR. Sims, Talladega, Ala. 

CHILDERSBURG. 
Minister, 
Rev. J. R. Sims, Talladega, Ala. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
Minitfcr, 
Rt'V. A J. Headen, Talladega. AUi. 

MOBILE. 

mnift^. 
Rev. P. G. Ragland, Mobile, Ala 

.KMBR<!ON IN«T1TUTB. 

PfimipfU, 
Mr F. B. Wells Uhinebeck. N. Y. 
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Mi88 M. B. Call, Salem, Wis. 

" Isadore M. Caughey, KinRSville, Ohio. 

'* Carrie E. Feirls, Passaic, N. J. 

*• M. L. Barley, Stamford, Ct 

" H.,M. HeKeman, Island City, N, Y. 

** Gertrude Wyckoff, Galesbarg, 111 . 
Matron and Special MUHonary^ 
Mrs. F. B. Wells, Rhluebeck, N. Y. 

CITRONELLB. 
MinisUr, 
Rev.MoxM.Schwarzaaer, Cltronelle, Ala. 

MONTGOMERY (P.O. Box 62). 
Mini»ier, 
ReT. R. C. Bedford. Watcrtown, Wis. 

SBLMA. 

Minister, 
Rev. C. B, CortlB, Burlington, Wis. 

Special Mitsionary, 
Miss Mary K. Lnnt, Mew Gloucester, Me. 

MAKIO.V. 
Minister, 
Rer. A. W. Curtis, Crete, Neb. 

ANNI8T0N. 
mnUter, 
Rev. H. W. Conley, Talladega, Ala. 



Teachers, 
Mr. E. V. Wilson, Anniston, Ala. 

Mrs. Emma C. Wilson, " ** 

LAWSONVILLE AND COVE. 

Minister, 
Rev. Sidney H. Dale, Talladega, Ala. 

JENIFER AND IRONOTON. 
Minister, 
Rev. J. B. Grant, Talladega, Ala. 

TECUMSEH. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. Milus Harris, Talladega, Ala. 

ATHENS, 
Minuter, 
Rev. H. 8. Williams, Wetumpka, Ala. 

TWNITT SCHOOL. 

Teadhers, 
Miss. M. F. Wells, Ana Arbor, Mich. 

•» Villa D. Crumb, Norwich, N. Y. 
'* Alice Whltsey, Dover, Ohio. 

•* MaryWyckofr, Galesburg, 111 . 

FLORENCE, 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. J. M Shippen, Washington, D. C. 



NASHVILLE. 
Minister, 
Rev. Henry S. Bennett, Nashville, Tenn. 

yiSK UHlVBBSITr. 

Instructors and Managers, 



TENNESSEE. 

Miss Rena Phelps, Highgate Spa. , Vf . 

Mr. William R. Morris, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr8.A.K. Spenee, " ** ' 

♦• E. M.Crivalh, 



Pres. B. M. Cravath, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Rev. A. K. Spenee, 


tt t* 


'* H. S. Bennett, 


it ii 


•• F. A. Chase, 


(t *( 


Prof. H. H. Wright, 


Oberlln, O. 


Rev. B. C. Stickel, 


(« *t 


Miss Helen C.Morgan, 


Cleveland, O. 


*« Anna M. CahlU, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


** Laura A. Parmelee, 


Toledo, 0. 


•* Gert. L. Bridgeman 


, So. Amherst, Mass. 


** Mary B. Edwards, 


Westhampton, Mass 


•» Henrietta Matson, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


" M. L. Pierson. 


Oberlln, Ohio. 


»• Alice Younglove, 


Rochester, Minn. 


** Nora Thayer, • 


Garrettsvllle, 0. 


*' Anna Whelan, 


Minne8poli8,Minn. 


»' Harriet E. Cushman, Mattoon. Ul. 


Mr». B. 0. Stickel, 


Oberlin, 0. 
Mlddletown, N. Y. 


MissS.M. Wells, 


»• A.S.Jordan, 


Chicago, 111. 


'« Jessie Leonard, 


Clyde, Ohio. 


Mrs. Lucy R. Greene. « 


N. Amherst, Mass. 



HOWARD 0HT7B0H. 

Minuter, 
Rev. W. A. Sinclair, Nashville, Tenn. 

THIRD OBXTRCH. * 

Minuter, 
Rev. J. M Gilmere, Nashville, Tenn. 

J0NE8B0R0. 
Minuter, 
Rev. J. M. Hall, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Teachers, 
Mrs . Julia B . Nelson, Red Wing, Minn . 
Miss Jalla L. Phelps, Racine, Wis . 
** Carrie Post, Belleville, O. 

KNOXVILLB. 
Minister, 
Rev. 8. P. Smith, Knoxville, Tenn. 

CHATTANOOGA. 
Minuter, 
Rev. Jos. E. Smith, Atlanta, Ga. 

Special MUsUmary, 
Miss Jane S. Hardy, Shelbume, Mm s. 
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R«T. B. A. Imefl, 



MEMPHIS. 
mnUUr, 

OberliB, O. 



LS MOTH! SCHOOL. 

Principal, 
Prof. A. J. Steele, Whitewater, Wii. 

iAt. B. a. lines, Oberlin, O. 

Mr. S. S. Steele. Argo, Cof. 

Mise Eether A. Bamee. Tallmadge, O. 

*' S. C. BaUham, PalnesTllIe; O. 

*' Buth B. Stfoaon, Woolwich, Me. 

** M. A. C. Stewart, Wilmot. N; S. 

*' C. S. GoldMnlth, Chester, K.H. 

•* Rebecca M.Green, Hamlet, N. Y. 

** M. A Kinney, Whitewater, Wis. 

*' Mattie Henderson, Memphis, Tenn. 

*' Fannie A. McColloagh, " " 

Mrs. B. A. Imes, Oberlin, O. 

apeeUU UlMionary, 

Miss Ella Hamilton, Whitewater, Wis. 

WHITESIDE. 
TtaeheTy 
Mr. a. W. Jackson, Tongaloo, Misr. 



GBAND VIEW. 
Pattor and Teaehtr^ 
ReT. C. B. Biggs, Emmlngton, 111. 

Miss Nettie Stratton, Grand V lew, Tenn . 

PLEASANT HILL. 

Potior and Ttaehsr, 
Her. Benj. Dodge, Centre Lebanon. Me. 

Mrs. Hannah A. Lord. " *♦ »• 

POMONA. 

Pastor, 

Rev. B. Dodge, Centre Lebanon, Me. 

JELLICO. 
Pastor, 
Rev. B. H . Ballock, JelUco, Tenn . 

Te€ichert, 
Mr. Geo. Lawrence, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Mrs. Geo. Lawrence, •* '* 

BOBBINS AND HELENWOOD. 
Pastor, 
Rev. W. E. Barton, Berea, Ey. 

Special Missionary, 
Mrs. N. J. St. Clair, Bobbins, Tenn. 



KENTUCKY. 



LEXINGTON. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Instructors, 



ftev. AselHalch, 

Miss Cora J. Seward, 

*' Luella Miner, 

*' Loaise Denton, 

** Jennie Woodmff, 

Mrs. H. S. Woodniff, 



Oberlin, O. 
Gnilford, Conn. 
Olencoe, Wis. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
Berea, Ky. 
Berea, Ey. 



LOUISVILLE. 
MinUtsr, 
ReT. Spencer Snell, LonlsTille, Ky. 

Special Missionary, 

Miss S. S. Evans, Fryeberg, Me. 

WILLIAMSBURG. 
MifAster, 
Rer. A. A. Myers, Williamsbnrg, Ky. 

Teackirs, 
Mr W.E.Wheeler, Marshflelri, Wis. 
Mrs. W. E. Wheeler, Marshfleld, Wis. 
Miss Maria M. Lickerish, Ada, O. 
Miss Ellen A. Raynor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Herrick, Williamsbnrg, Ky. 

Special Missionary, 
Mrs. A. A . Myers, Williamsbprg, Ky . 



SOUTH WILLIAMSBURG AND 
PLEASANT VIEW. 
Minister, 
Rev. A. A. Myers, WiUlamsbnrg. Ky. 

ROCKHOLD AND WOODBINE. 
Pastor and Teacher, 
Rev. W. H. Baker, Berea, Ky. 

Miss B. Knott, Rockhold, Ky. 

LYNN CAMP AND LIBERTY. 
Missionary, 
Mrs. A. A. Myers. Williamsburg, Ky. 

MAHAN STATION. 
Missionary, 
Utb. a. a. Myers, Williamsburg, Ky. 

DOWLAIS AND SAXTON. 
Missionary, 
Rev. E. H. Bnllock, Jelllco, Tenn. 

CLOVER BOTTOM. 
Teac?iers, 
Miss M. Alice Gonld, Elgin, 111 . 
" Clara L. Todson, " " 

GRAY HAWK. 

Minister, 

Rev. Mason Jones, Clover Bottom, Ky. 
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KANSAS. 



TOPBKA. 
Minister. 
IleT. B. P. Foiter, Topekft.KAO. 

LAWKBNCE. 
MirdtteTy 
Rev. Welbom Wright, Lawrence, Kan . 



BURBKA. 
MinUUr^ 
Bev. W. W. Weir, Eureka, Kan . 



LITTLR ROCK. 
Minuter, 
ficv. Y. B. Sime, Talladega, Ala. 



ARKANSAS. 

I PAYETTBVILLB. 

I Minister and Teacher, 

I Rer. W. R. Polk, New Iberia, La. 



MISSISSIPPI. 



TOUGALOO. 
Minieter, 
Bey. G. 8 Pope, Tongaloo, Miss. 

TOUOALOO UHITBBaiTT. 

Inetructore and Managere, 
Free. G S.Pope, Toogaloo, MIm. 

Prof. Geo. P. Armstrong, Speedelde. Canada. 
JCr. Henry P. Kennedy, Jackson, Mich. 
•♦ Wm. D. Hitchcock. *• " 

" WH. Bishop, Amherst, Mass. 

" J. C. Klein, Stockbridge, Mich. 

Mrs. Geo. P. Armstrong. Speedslde, Canada. 
Miss Josephine Kellogg, Clyde, O . 

** Jalia A. Sanntry, Barbank, Minn. 
' " Sarah Humphrey, B^st Saginaw, Mich. 
'* Laylnla Fonrt, Wadena, Minn. 

'< Nellie L. Ruddock, Hancock, Minn. 



Mn. G. 8. Pope, 

" H. P. Kennedy, 
Miss 8. L. Emerson, 



Tongaloo, Miss. 
Jaciuon, Mich. 
Hallowell, Me. 



MIbs Anna Cofiln, Haverhill, Masa. 

Mrs. Florence E. Green, Rochester, N. Y. 

NEW RUHAMAH, 
PLEASANT RIDGE AND SALEM. 
Minuter, 
ReT. EliTapley, Columbntf, Miss. 

MERIDIAN. 
Minuter, 
Rev. L. D. Cunningham, Talladega. Ala. 

J.\CK80N. 
Minister, . 
Rev. C. L. Harris, Jackson, Miss. 

GRBBNYILLB. 
Minuter, 
Rev. J. B. Oliver. Greenville, Miss. 



LOUISIANA. 



NEW ORLEANS. 
Minieiere, 
Bay. G. W. Both well, Portland, Mich. 
** Isaac H. Hall, New Orleans, La. 

STBAIOHT nmVIBSITT. 

Inttruetore and Managere, 

Pres. R C. Hitchcock, Thoinpeonvllle, Ct. 

Prof. W. J . McMurtry. Wayne, Mich. 

Rev. G. W. Bothwell, Portland. Mich. 

Mr. Henry H. Swain, Belolt, Wis. 

Mr. Ohas. M. Stevens, Clearwater, Minn. 

Mls« Mary A. George, Montlcello, Iowa. 

'» Mlra L. Olmstead, Norwalk, Ohio. 

** Bliz. S.Dudman, Weetfleld, Mass. 

" M. B. Atkins, *' " 



Mrs 



Ella Wise, 
Sarah A. Coffin, 
M. L. Santley, 
L. A. Snow. 
R. C. Hitchcock, 



Clyde, Ohio. 
Beloit. Wis. 
Wellingtgn, Ohio. 

Thompson ville, Ct. 



NEW IBBUIA. 
Minuter, 
Rev. Byron Gunner, Talladega, 41a- 



FAU8SE POINT AND BELLE PLACE. 
Minuter^ 
Rev. William BaUer, New IberU, La. 

ALGIERS. 
MUiUter, 
Rev. James Craig, Algiers, La. 

ABBEYILLB. 
Minuter, 
Rev. Frank Piowden, Abbeville, La. 

LAKE PEIGNEUR. 
Minister, . 
Rev. Homer Jones, Lake Peigneur, La. 

TERREBONNE AND TBRREBONNB STA. 

Minuter, 
Rev. Daniel Clay, Terrebonne, La. 

LITTLE PECAN. 
Minister, 
Rev. Wm. Frnzer, LltUc Pecan, La. 
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NAPOLEONVILLB. 
Miniiter, 
Rev. J. K. Jone«, Napoleon villc, La. 

grand"bayou. 

Kev. Squire WUliama, Urand Bayou, La. 

GRETNA, HARANGVILLE & LOCKPORT. 

Minister, 
Rev. W. P. Ward, Gretna, La. 



BAYOU DU LARGE. 

MinUUr, 

Rev. H. Williams, Bafoo Da Laige, La. 

CHACAHOOLA. 
MinUUr, 
Rfv. Ifaac H. Hall, New Orleans, La. 



AUSTIN. 

TIIJ.OTSOIf INBTITOTB. 

MifA»Ur, 
Rev. John K^rabaw, Boond Brook, N. J. 



Instruciifrs and 
Pres. John Kershaw, 
Mr. S. H. Dean, 
Hiss Rose M. Kinney, 
*' Fanny J. Webster, 
'* A. D. Newman, 
•* Olive Atwood^ 
** Jolla Condict, 
** Phebe B. Parsons, 
** Amelia Knapp, 
" Jennie Fyfe, 



Managers, 
Bonnd Brook, N. J. 
High Bridge, N. J. 
Oberlin, O. 
Weymouth, O. 
Middletown, Mass. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Adrian, Mich. 
Marcellos. N. Y. 
Greenwich, Ct. 
Lansing, Mich. 



Special Missionary, 
Miss M. J. Adams, Colnmbos, Wis. 

GOLLAD. 
Minister, 
Rev. T. T. Benson, Goliad, Tex. 



TEXAS. 

HELENA. 

Minister, 
Rev. Mitchell Thompson, Helena, Tex. 

CORPUS CHRISTI. 
Minister, 
Rev. J. W. Strong, Talladega, Ala. 

PLATONIA AND LULINO. 
Minute, 
Rev. Thos. B. Hiilson, New Orleans, La. 

PARIS. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Rev. J. R. McLean, TaUadega, Ala. 

DODD. 
Minister and Teacher^ 
Rev. B. B. Sims, Dodd, Tex. 

DALLAS. 
Minuter, 
Rev. J. W. RoberU, Savannah, Ga. 



Mrs. Mary E. Wood, 
Miss Helen B. Haynes, 

Miss Jnlia B.Pratt, 



Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Townsend Harbor, 

Mass. 
Essex, Ct. 



Assistant Teachers, 
James Garvie, Sisseton Agency, D.T. 

Ell Abraham, Santee Agenoy, Neb. 

Daniel Cetanmani, •* '* *• 

BAijamin Zimmerman, ** ** '* 

James Redwing Owamaza *' '* '* 

James Brown, " •* *• 

Miss Jennie Cox, ** ** " 

Matrons, 
. Miss Susan Webb,(Dakota 

Home), Weymouth, Mass. 

Miss Harriet A. Brown, 
(Bird's Nest), Brooklyn, N. Y. 



INDIAN 

SANTBB AGENCY, NEBRASKA . 

KOBMAL TBAINIKa SCHOOL. 

Superintendent and Missionary, 
Rev. A. L. ^ggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 

Treasurer, 
Ht. Joseph H. Steer, Santee Agency, Neb. 
X Teachers, 

Mr. B. H. Weston, Georgetown, Mass. 

Miss Harriet B. Ilsley, Newark, N. J. 



MISSIONS. 

Miss Jennie B. Kennedy, 

(Young Men's Hall), Montrose, Iowa. 
Miss S. Lizzie Voorhees, 

(Boys' Cottage), Rocky HUl, N. J. 

Miss Sarah A. Paddock, 

(Teachers* Club), Crystal Lake, 111. 

Assistant Matrons, 
Miss Ellen Kitto, Santee Agency, Neb. 

'* Nettie Calhoun, Kenton, Ohio. 

Missionaries, 
Mrs. A. L. Riggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 

" J. H. Steer, •• »' 

Industrial Department, 
Joseph H. Steer, Santee Agency, Neb. 

J . Reid Mc Eercher, Moscow, N . Y . 

Reuben Cash, Niobrara, Neb. 

Ivor P. Wold, Santee Agency Neb. 

Native Pastor, 
Rev. Artemas Ehnamani, Santee Agency, Neb. 

PONCA AGENCY. 
Minister and Teadi^, 
Rev. J. B. Smith, DeSmet, Dak. 
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UPPBHS PONCA. 

Teacher^ 

Mr. Albert Frazier, Santee Agency, Neb. 

OAHE, DAK. 

SuperinientUnt^ 
Ret. T. L Riggfi, Oahe, Dak. 

Teachers, 
Miss Mary C. Collins, Oahe, Dak. 
'* Jalia P. Glidden, Bristol, N. H. 
** M. Lindermann, West Newton, Mass. 
Mrs. T. L. Riggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 

CHEYENNE AGENCY. DAKOTA. 
Native Teaehers, 
Titus Jogg, Cheyenne Agency, DhIk. 

Elizabeth Winyan, " " ** 

David Lee, ** ** 

William Lee, 
Stephen Yellow Hawk, 
Joi*eph Day, ** " 

♦P. O. Matthews, ** 

•Olnrence Ward, " " 

tlsjiac Renville, " *' 

STANDING ROCK AGENCY. 

Native Teacher, 
Edwin Phelps, Oahe. Dak. 



\. 



ROSEBUD AGENCY, DAK. 

(WHITK BARTH.) 

Native Teacher^ 
Jacob Good Dog, Roaebnd Agency. Dak. 

FORT BERTHOLD AGENCY, DAKOTA. 
MUsUmary^ 
Rev. C. L. Hall. New York, N. Y. 

Teachers, 
Miss Ellen M. Wilkes, Buffalo. N. Y. 
Miss Lizzie Bechan, Fergus, Ont. 

Matron, 
Miss L. H. Douglass, New Haven, Conn. 

S'KOKOMISH AGENCY, W. T. 

Missionary^ 

Rev. Myron Eells, 8'kokomii«h, W. T. 

NEW MEXICO. 

/ 

SANTA P«. 

Principal, 
Mr. E. F. AmbroKe, Revere, Mass. 

Matrons, 
Miss 8. E. Moore, Olivet, Mich. 

Mrs. Eva Wellman. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Teacher, 
Miss Grace Hubbs, Santa F6, N. M. 



Alameda— 
Aliuras— 
Fresno- 
Mary sville- 
Oakland— 



Oroville- 
Petaluma— 

San Diego- 
Sacramento— 

San Francisco, Central- 



CHINE8E 

Mrs. Geo. Morris. 

Mrs. llet*ter Griffeths. 

Miss M. L. Berry. 

Ju LudiK- 

MIsdM. A. Flint. 

Chin Cue. 

Miss Gertrude H. 

Carleton . 
Mrs. M. D. Kurtx. 
Miss Maggie A. Denel. 
Mrs. M. H. Colby. 
Lue D. Lnne. 
Mrs. M. A.McKenzie. 
M issMariaCarrington. 
Chin Poy. 
Jee Gam. 

Mips Jessie S. Worlcy. 
MIssM G. Worley. 



MISSIONS. 



San Francisco, Barnes — 

San Pranc'iBCO. Bethany- 
San FranclBCO, West— 

San Francisco, North - 
SMnta Barbara- 
Santa Cruz - 
Stockton— 



Tulare- 



Mi»»8 L. F. Lamant. 
Mrt*. M. E. Green. 
L<M» tiiiong. 
MrK. II. W. Lamant. 
Gin Foo King. 
-Mrs. H. W. Pond. 
Mitw F. M. Worley. 
MlssE, D. Worley. 
J.J. Mason. 
Mrs. B. B. Williams. 
Hong Sing. 
Mrs. A. L. Willet. 
Mrs. M.L. Langdon. 
MiM Kerrisou. 
Joe Jf t. 

Mrs. A. M. Sonders. 
Jn Ony. 



•giipported by ^oc. for Prop, or the Gospol among iDdlantt. 
f !tipport«d by Native MU». ik»c. 
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THE MISSIONARY SHIP AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
You should have seen them. The tree bright with tasteful decorations and 
loaded with gifts. The ship, our missionary ship, the same that the children built 
at the time of our ** Morning Star" concert, ' as prejtty as ever," so one of our mem- 
bers said. There it is in the alcove of the church, upon its keel the words, ** Bless 
the Lord, forget not all his benefits," the rudder in its place, bearing the words, 
''Holy Spirit," the whole front side of the ship composed of tiers of blocks upon 
which are words expressive of the benefits the Morning Star carries to the heathen, 
such ad Light, Bible, Saviour, Sabbath. Sanctuary, Heaven, Home, Happiness, Friends, 
Love. Liberty, £ternal Life, Temperance, Mercy, Patience, Joy, Faith, Charity and 
Forgiveness. 

The angel message, ** On earth, peace good will toward men" speaks to us from 
the sails, that are all unfurled as if for the voyage. But our missionary ship has not 
taken on her cargo, and that is what I want to tell you about. 

The bell has stopped tolling. An anthem from the choir opens the exercises of 
the evening, followed by a prayer by our superintendent and another sweet Christ- 
mas carol, ''Jesus is King," all listened to by a quiet and expectant audience. I^ow 
we know why all those chairs are upon the upper and lower platforms, for thirty- 
five girls and boys are leaving the audience and quietly filling the vacant places just 
in front of thp ship. One of the larger girls presides, and by her side at the table sits 
the secretary; for this, you must know, is a meeting of the Children's Missionary 
Society, ' ' Helping Hands." Do you not see their badges, " H. H.," white on a blue 
satin ground ? These badges are the gift of a little society in Calumet, Mich. 

The president reads some verses from the Bible, then in answer to the question. 
" How can we help the Master ? " three wee little ones step forward and ask a bless- 
ing, on little feet, and hands, and ears, and eyes, and lips, and hearts, given to the 
service of Jesus, another member puts in a plea for the children, and just at this 
stage of the meeting, two girls not members of the society come forward and want to 
know what kind of a meeting it is, to which the girls carry their dolls, (I did not 
tell you that each girl carried a doll of her own dressing, together with other gar- 
ments and furnishings for a little bed for each, and a rug to put beside the bed ) to 
which one of the girls gives answer by saying that these are our missionary dolls, and 
we have met together to load our missionary ship. Then follows a spirited convers- 
ation between these girls and the members of the society, in which objections are 
Answered and the work of the society is explained and defended. They are told that 
these dolls, ( 27 of them,) are going to Zululand, and that Miss Certrude Hance is to 
distribute them, that these dolls will be *' reaUy, truly missioncmeSf*' by showing how 
such garments should be cut and made, that they have already been missionaries to 
us, by opening our hearts to others, that the little black walnut bed-stead given by 
Mrs. Major Hardie, of this city, with its pretty, comfortable quilt and rug, made by 
the members of the Woman's Missionary Association is to go to the little girl in the 
Lindley Female Seminary, South Africa, who is to be supported this next year by 
the money raised by this society, and that Susie's doll is to go with it — the Susie 
whose heart was so in this work, but whom the Lord has called away from <yur 
missionary work to His. 

In answer to questions about the badges, the secretary reads the letter of the little 
president of the Calumet Society, Ruth B. Cole, to which all listen with marked in« 
terest. One of the girls explains the significance of the colors, blue and white» 
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.symbolizing truth and purity, after which we all should strive. Then^is sung the 
piece composed for the little church members to sing on Children's Day. 

Here in thy courts, dear Lord, we stand, 

A rescued, happy, Christian band, 

With reverent heads and hearts we bow, 

And ask thy blessing on us now. 

Thy lambs, oh Shepherd, ever bold 

Secure from harm within thy fold. 

Help us to follow where thou dost lead, 

Forsaking utterly each evil deed. 

Come, school-mates dear, come join our band, 

Jesus will help ^ou, if firm you stand. 

For truth, and purity, and right. 

We'll stand by our colors the blue and white. 
A missionary verse is proposed and sung. 

As Christian children we'll work and pray 

For heathen children far away. 

That they, a rescued. Christian band, 

May stand, at last, at his right hand. 

At one time iu the meeting, when the boys are asked if they dress dolls too, one 
of them says, *' No, but we have cut out pictures for scrap-books ; " and then before 
our eyes flash the red, white and blue of the pretty scrap-books that each boy holds up. 

And now our pretty ship is being loaded, the back row of girls pinning to the 
sails and rigging their own gifts, and then receiving from the other members till all 
is done ; — the choir, in the meantime, giving us some sweet music. The meeting i& 
adjourned, each one removing a chair to the vestibule. And now the ** Mission 
Workers," a missionary society among the older girls in charge of our efficient 
missionary. Miss Lunt, from Maine, each with her badge, marked "M. W.," come 
forward with their work, the furnishings for the beds, and aprons for the girls in the 
Lindley Seminary. The members of the Woman's Missionary Association and others 
in the audience have a part in the gift-making. Miss Hance and the missionaries at 
Lindley, also the Bible women, are remembered. And now our precious cargo is on 
and ready for the inspection of all in the audience who wish to see the work of the 
children. 

How we do wish that the readers of the MissUmwry QovXd. take a ppep at our well, 
loaded ship. It is really a pretty sight; and this is the glad consummation of many 
earnest wishes and efforts. But a very necessary part of the exercises is yet to come. 
One of the little members makes a plea for a *' very large collection " to meet the ex- 
pense of sending our gifts, after which the little ones pass the baskets from which we 
realize about $4.00. 

And now comes the unloading of the Christmas tree, which all enjoy and from 
which come many glad surprises, the last though not least of which is a handsome 
folding lounge, a gift to the pastor and wife from an appreciative people. We bow 
reverently as the pastor commends us to our Father in Heaven, and with glad and 
thankful hearts disperse to our homes. 

Let me add that this same Christmas tree did duty on the Tuesday before, at our 
Band of Hope Sociable, when its fragrant boughs were laden with nearly a hundred 
well-filled cornucopias, which were distributed to the temx)erance boys and girls 
after they had listened to a most interesting address given by Mrs. Judge Brooks, of 
this city. 

I will just whisper X6 you that I have a delightful little surprise for all of the forty 
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members of my missionary 8ociet>' who have completed the payment of their dues 
for 1885. When they meet at our home on Saturday of this week for their mission- 
ary party, each girl is to receive a beautiful white apron, and each boy a lij^ht, 
cambric shirt, all the gift of that dear, working' ** Ladies' Aid Society." of Bur- 
lington, Wis. >'M- ^' ■• CUBTIB, SEUIA, ALA. 

BEACH INSTITUTE. SAVANNAH. 

I propose to tell you of our entertainment on Monday evening. After the usual 
preliminary exercises and while the children were wondering what was concealed 
behind a certain mysterious curtain, we heard Mr. Morse call out " Ship Ahoy ! " 
and then the answer came, ** Ahoy it is." After this was a dialogue between Mr. 
Morse and a supposed captain as to the destination of the ship, whence it came, its 
cargo, &c. Next we heard a voice singing, ** There was a ship came sailing in." 
Immediately the curtains were drawn, and there stood a ship with sails, which were 
covered with gifts. Up and down the masts, along the boom, and hanging over the 
edge of the ship, were candies, toys, and all the et cetera of a fine Christmas tree. 
The success of the undertaking and the happiness of the little ones more than repaid 
the workers whose labor had not been 1 ight. The Sunday-school presented the church 
with twenty-five dollars, the amount of collections during the last two mouths. As 
the Northern children had helped us, so we asked our pupils to help others, and on 
Tuesday they brought their treasuies to be* taken to Mr. Callen's school. Miss 
Holmes, Miss Lord, and myself went out there with Mr. Sherrill yesterday, and 
trimmed tlieir Christmas tree with the gifts entrusted to us. You see this has been 
a happy, busy week of our vacation, and I think all, teachers and pupils, will begin 
a " Happj New Year." 

One little anecdote, and I will close. T asked a little boy to tell me the name of 
the city where Christ was born, and he said, " Massachusetts." 

M. J» FOOTB. 



STUDENT AID AT TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY. 

Our school has opened with a larger number of old students than ever before 
and with a good number of new ones. We have to refuse many who ask to come, 
because we cannot afford to take them. This is an Industrial school and most of the 
work is done by the students in order that they may learn how to work and also earn 
part of their board. Very few can pay full board ($10 per month); nearly all work 
for a part or the whole, and the amount of money paid in by the students is small. 
This State and Louisiana are among the poorest and most illiterate States; the colored 
people have but little money, but there is increasing interest among them in educa- 
tion. Letters are constantly coming containing such appeals as the following : 

'' I am a poor widow and wish to send my girl to your school ; she can work for 
her board and I will furnish her clothes." ** I write to know if I could go to school 
and p&y $10 the first month and work the others. I am a poor fatherless girl; please 
pray over this and consider it. " "I have been striving for many years to earn money 
«UjOUgh to come there to school but I were not successful. I am not afraid of my 
labor. I am not able to pay whole board. I wants to work half and pay half." 
'• I write to ask if you will let me come to school and pay some of the money and 
work some. I can work well" "Could I work my way there? I could wash 
or iron or do anything about the house. What would my board cost at half fare ? 
I could not work whole fare." " A w^oman wishes me to ask if you could take her 
little girl ; she will give her to you till she is of age. She is a. very smart girl and 
will make a smart woman if she had proper training." Similar letters come in regard 
to boys, but there is more work for them than for girls, and they have more money 
when they come. 
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It is hard to refuse such applications, but how would their expenses be paid if 
they came ? How would the increased bills be met ? The Association cannot affovfl 
to crive them their board and it would not be well for them to have it given. Letting 
tliera work for their board i?, of course, expensive, as they usually know nothing nf 
doing work properly when they come, and it takes a long time for them to learn. 
Some work all day (attending night school) and are credited with a certain sum as 
paid for their work, but they do not receive the money. The next term or the next 
year they are credited with having paid that sum for their board and are in day * 
school. Some try to work for their board and attend school, and though they do all 
they can, it is impossible for them to do enough to pay for their board. 

Our great need is money to be used in the way of which I have spoken. - .We 
are very thankful for all that our friends have given but we need more; and in order 
that our school may do the good that it is fitted to do and that so much needs doing, 
we must have help in our poverty ; we must be able to take those who are so anxious 

to come. ONB OF THE TBACHERe. 
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HONG SING OF SANTA BARBARA. 

BTRSV. WM. C. FOMD. 

Our mission school at Santa Barbara is not large, and a just apportionment of 
our resources among our several fields forbids the expenditure at that point of 
sufBicient funds to afford a full support to a Chinese Helper. Accordingly, Hong 
Sing works for several hours of each day as a servant in a family, and devotes to 
missionary work his evenings and as much of the day-time as he can secure, and we 
eke out his reduced wages by paying him $10 per month. 

His letters to me would not bear printing without correction. To me who know 
him so well they are quite intelligible and very interesting. His knowledge of the 
Bible and his spiritual insight (I do not use too ftrong a term) are often to me a glad 
surprise. But his Eoglish is quite inadequate to the thoughts he wishes to express, 
and he evidently has recourse to a Chinese-English Dictionary. Here, unable to get 
at any conception of the different shades of meaaing among the English words sug- 
gested, he takes, it may be, the first one that he finds, or, for aught I know, the 
longest and most cumbrous one, and introduces it into a sentence constructed, I 
suppose, after the Chinese idiom or order of thought; so that an unfriendly critic 
might describe his composition as chaos come again. But I will try to translate a 
few extracts — enough to give some conception both of his spirit and his work and 
words. 

*' Dear Mr. Pond : I am going to write to you. Blessed our Lord Jesus Christ ! 
Here we have gained two souls out of the Satan's party. But hope they will not let 
the Satan have chance to win them back to be his servants again, but will stand 
confirmed in the way to Christ. May God implant knowledge with faith, and ground 
them in the love of Jesus, and make them tenacious as soldiers of Christ I This is 
our prayer and we feel sure that God will answer it, 

" Since that trial [through some fault-finding brethren] I was weary and impa- 
tient in spirit and my courage was nearly gone ; — but a sound came to my ear : ' Is 
that the faith ? If you have faith like mustard seed then is nothing impossible ; * — 
80 then my courage strengthen again. 
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** One of the pupils say : ' Boys stay away from school because you tell them to 
give up worship of ancestors and of their gods.' Then I say : ' Of course I have to 
tell according to the Scriptures what God says. But 1 would not compel any to give 
it up unless he himself would be satisfied. Don't you think that the word of God 
reached into their ears, and they get offended because their hearts too closely towards 
the Satan yet ? But €k>d can give his Spirit: dissolve their prejudice: open the blind 
eyes of their mind: then they may come to taste with great appetite the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Whatever doctrine is not from Heaven shall decrease, but what- 
ever is from above shall increase, as Jesus said : ' Every plant which my Heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.'" 

Under date of Oct. 1st, he writes : " I will tell you something of the unusual 
Christian love of a faithful Christian white man. I was walking with book under 
my arm. He look at me and say : ' How do, John ? * I said the same to him, but 
never expect him to say more to me because I am a Chinaman, and he a working 
man. and I have perceived that the working-men with our Chinese are usually hos- 
tile. But he asked me ' What kind book that you have been reading ? ' I say : 
^ Chinese Bible ' He walk with me; so I ask him if he would not like to go with 
me to see our Chinese school. Then he came to the school room, and he ask me how 
much we pay the rent. I say, ' Eight dollars a month.' He also ask me if I were 
a member of any church. I told him I was member to Rev. W. C. Pond's church 
thirteen or fourteen years. So I also asked him, and he told me he was a member to 
the Baptist church. Therefore he and 1 have aiittle discourse about the religion of 
the gospel of Christ, how it should be preached to every creature under heaven." 
(Then follows an interesting and very unique account of their conversation, almost 
reminding one of Bunyan's Pilgrim, but too long to be reproduced here. The result 
was that this hard working man appeared at the Chinese Sunday-school on the next 
Sabbath anil handed Hong Sing a dollar towards the rent.) ** But it seem to me at 
first I hardly should accept it, because I saw his exterior as a poor man — poor as 
could be. So I ask him where he work. He said, four miles from this town and 
his wages only |25 a month. I think Ais quite small for the white man to support 
himself, but yet he is so toelcome to give. The Spirit of €k>d fell on his heart He 
said : 'I give away this dollar. I believe G^ will give me more.' So thf>refore I 
accepted his dollar. Next week he give another dollar. So I will say those two 
dollars are as much as two thousand dollars — that is compared with those who have 
$200.00 a month. Yet I perceive that many a rich man not draw out nf his pocket 
one dollar for doing God's work; and it is true as our Lord said : 'How hard the 
rich man enter into the kingdom of God I * As I myself sometimes feel in my mind, 
and say, ' Oh, I wish I can get rich enough, so when I go home, my native land, 
enable me to irutitute a station, so that I can preach in my own district — which I 
could not do without money. But the question came into my mind, — if I get rick 
may be my conscience become different. As Peter said to the Lord : ' All shall be 
offended, yet will not I.' But when the trial came. Peter deny thrice. And the 
young man come asking, kneeling to Christ, yet went away sorrowful for he had 
great possession. But this Mr. B. he believe he will have the treasure of the future 
life, — as he said, * God will give me more.' " 

And thus our brother goes on— quoting many a Scripture to encourage our giving. 
Then turning to the A. M. A. he warms up into repeated expressions of gratitude to 
the American friends who sustain it, and then tells of teachers and helpers in Santa 
Barbara whose kindness finds for him its only explanation in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. But I have already exceeded my allotted space, and must bid my too eager 
pen to cease its ramblings. 
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HOME WORK OF OUR STUDENTS. 

ADDBKS8 AT ANHUAL MBXTIHO, MADUOV, WIB. 

Not long since, I visited a village where were the homes of four boys and OBe 
girl who are students of Straight University. I found it to be a place of some thrift, 
occupied almost wholly by colored people, some owning their own homes. As a 
rule, they live in ignorance and darkness, still clinging to the old time customs of an 
uncivilized life. The little light wnich the young people from Straight University 
have brought home has opened a new world to a few, but the masses are left un- 
helped. Education by the greater part is not thought a necessity except as light has 
been carried to them by these young people who have become enlightened and borne 
the glad tidings to their homes and friends around them. There is one public school « 
which amounts to very little, while there should be at least a half dozen- judging by 
Ihe children swarming around the doors and yards. 

In one little home with only three rooms there were eighteen children, and only 
a few of them have had an opportunity to attend the school which is being so 
miserably supported now. 

There is not a school-house in the whole village. The church is substituted for 
one, with no conveniences for either teacher or pupil. I am told a stove or fire is 
quite unknown during the winter, while the teacher must be at her post rain or shine. 
As there is neither lath nor plaster, the daylight coming through the cracks and holes 
would give sufficient light if there were no windows and the doors were closed. Few as 
yet are awakened to the importance of a Christian education. They seem to realize 
the necessity of owning a home and have worked for the one end, using their chil- 
dren to aid in this enterprise, keeping the girls as well as the boys in the field until 
women grown, neglecting to give them the opportunity of even learning to read. 

As my coming to this village was anticipated by our students it was thought 
best to make an effort to draw the people together that I might address them on 
the importance of education. Arriving Saturday, the first meeting was called that 
evening and to my astonishment the little church was crowded : many could not get 
in but stood in the doorway and near the windows trying to listen to what ''de white 
folk say." The audience was attentive and exhibited an eagerness to hear of a better 
life, and many expressed themselves thankful and promised to make an effort to have 
their children properly educated. One old Aunty said: ** I's not got edication, but , 
dar's my 'Lisha dat wants to go to de Straights, and I tells my ole man after we 
makes de crop he must go if we has to sell de mule." 

Our students I found had made farther arrangements for me on the Sabbath to 
speak especially to the young girls. If one has never been in Louisiana, near the 
banks of the Mississippi on a rainy day, it will be hard to understand what such a day 
with all its mud can mean to those who have to use the levee or middle of the road 
for sidewalk. I became almost disheartened and ready to give up before I reached 
the church although the distance was short. But when I arrived there I found a full 
house, some coming five^and even six miles, walking in the mud; I felt both ashamed 
«nd encouraged. The pastor was present and made a few preliminary remarks as 
follows: '*Now chilins. I wants yer to stop whispering and have good behavenment 
while de madam speaks words of instructment to yer." I never saw a more intel- 
ligent looking set of young girls from twelve to twenty years of age. The house 
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was quiet and orderly as nny Northern audienf-e Each looked earnest and eager to 
catch every word of advice, and at the clofrc many expressed thanks and a resolution 
to begin a new life of which they had only seen glimpses. There was a colored man 
who lived on a plantation about three miles from where we were stopping who had 
a large family of boys and girls and was doing nothing toward educating them. It 
was thought best to drive out "there if a proper conveyance could be obtained. As 
livery stables are quite unknown in that village, our host, " Uncle Ned " as he is 
called, who owned two little Creole horses and a cart with two wheels, kindly offered 
them to our service. We accepted, and when the vehicle was brought to the door it 
proved quite a romantic outfit for our jpumey. Our hostess, a thoughtful, old aunty 
had substituted a moss pillow and quilt for a cushion to the back seat, while in front 
was a narrow board carefully poised but not promising a very firm foundation. We 
mounted the little cart while Uncle Ned was gesticulating and telling our young 
cavalier to " put de lick on dat ar off boss, and all on de back seat must lean to de 
forrad or de cart will tip up and land you uns all in de mud." The roads were so 
bad it was impossible to trot the horses, but we were foroibly reminded of Uncle Ned's 
injunction to lean ** forrad." having nearly lost our equilibrium several times, barely 
escaping the mud. After riding more than two hours we reached the plantation and 
were cordially received, and the subject of education was discussed, closing with a pro- 
mise from the father, who is in comfortable circumstances, to send at least one child 
to school. On our way home we were caught in a driving rain, but the little horses 
pulled along and we began to be encouraged at the sight of Uncle Ned's house and 
himself coming to open the gate for us. As we had to cross a little bridge Uncle 
Ned ordered our young driver to dismount as "young folks don't know nofilng noway 
'baut drivin 'cross dangerous places." So with lines in hand Uncle Ned shouted ; 
** Get up dar," and off one wheel went into the ditch, leaving our seat even with the 
ground where we escaped with no injury, while Aunt Dinah was standing in the 
door with uplifted hand, shouting ''tank God, youse safe." Our students from 
Straight are doing a good work in that little village as far as they are able, but among 
a little more than a thousand inhabitants, the four or five, during the vacation of 
three or four months, can accomplish but little. 

I can see the difference as I enter their own homes, between them and those who 
have never been under the influence of a Christian school. Even the old grand- 
mother who knows not one letter of the alphabet is changed. The house is kept in 
better order and the home shows signs of cultivation. Girls and boys who go out 
from the A. M. A. schools are taught A<nr to work, and they carry this to their homes 
often entirely re-organizing habits and customs. 

During vacation some of our students have worked in the rice field or at any- 
thing else they could find to do. Some have private schools, teaching evenings after 
doing their day's work, yet the work is slow for the workers are few. Although 
some own their own homes they have been a long time in getting them. Probably 
not one cost over five hundred dollars, including a little one story house with one or 
two rooms, lath and plaster being wholly unknown to the colored people, and a 
little patch of land. Now to send these children away to school one year means at 
least one hundred and fifty dollars, including clothing, books, traveling expenses and 
board. This sum of money looks large to them and almost discouraging. They can 
keep their children at home, and giving them little or no education keep them from 
starving; but to raise the required sum in one year to meet that year's demand for 
one child away at school is almost impossible to the majority. A few can do it and 
not distress them, and those are the ones who can aid themselves; but the others, our 
hearts go out in sympathy for them, and so plead with God that the North will still 
open its heart and purse to these poor unfortunates that they may have an 
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opportunity to enjoy a Christian education so that they may be able to go out among 
their own people to help Christianize and educate, doing for them what white people 
cannot do, going where white people cannot go, reaching hearts that white people 
cannot reach. To leave this one little village to itself, letting it go on from year to 
year in ignQrai|ce, means destruction. Ignorance means vice and crime in all their 
forms. The choice remains with us who have been more fortunate whether we come 
to the rescue or let them drift on. 

This village is only one of many where ignorance and darkness dwell. Verily 
the field is ready for the harvest but the reapers are few. We might truthfully say, 
this village is a paradise compared with plantation life. There the children do not 
as a rule get even the rudiments of education. Born in ignorance with no proper 
home instruction and no schools, their young lives are soon dwarfed and they gro^ 
up in all kinds of sin— and I ask who is responsible ? You who are living in your 
homes of comfort and even luxury, can you throw off this responsibility and say "It 
is nothing to me" ? If you are unable or unwilling to go and teach these unfortu- 
nates, will you not give the means so others caago, thus helping to spread the gospel 
to those who have no idea of a civilized Christian ITfe ? 

Later, I visited another beautiful village. There were students from Straight 
University, who were doing the grandest kind of "work both in school and church. 
The home where I stopped was as well regulated as any Christian home at the North. 
Neatness prevailed in every nook and corner visible. Just before the morning meal 
all assembled in the aitting-room for devotions. It was a beautiful sight ; four gene- 
rations, two of which had known the ills of slavery bowing their knees in prayer. 
The aged great-grandmother, with a step firm and quick in spite of her years, living 
on borrowed time — the grandf^ilher and grandmother with still strong arms and 
willing hinds who seem to direct all household affairs— the sou and wife with their 
little ones bowed at the same chair, was indeed a beautiful and touching picture.* 
We inquired how all this came about. The answer from the head of the family was 
•* It is Straight University." Tlie young people who had gone out from that village 
to Straight had learned a new life and had come homer- put into practice their 
Christian living and had gone about among their own people trying to teach them 
better ways. Some of the young girls were teaching day schools and some night 
schools, the parents being glad to avail themselves of this opening for their children, 
and the result is, the whole community is becoming more intelligent, the older 
people with the younger, all of which is due to students sent out from the A. M. A. 
schools. T was especially interested in the Congregational church and Sunday- 
school. The pastor is one of the A. M. A. children from Talladega and has gone 
out doing service for the Lord among his people. The Sunday-school is very flour- 
ishing and some of our students were teaching large classes of young men and women 
while they exhibited most earnest attention. One very pleasant feature, and to me 
the m.)st interesting, was the Bible class of old ladies conducted by the pastor. Each 
had a Bible and they were required to read a passage of Scripture in turn. Many of 
them two years ago did not know one letter of the alphabet, but reading a little ffom 
Sunday to Sunday has opened a new world to them, and by picking up a litflle at 
home, some being helped by young children, many of them were able to read quite 
intelligently. 

Who can estimate the amount of good which the young men and women who 
are educated under the A. M. A. are doing ? The young men and women who go 
out from these schools are sowing good seed, the result of which comes to our notice 
day by day 

From eighteen students of Straight University who have reported something of 
their summer's work we have the following statistics : Seven are superintendents of 
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Sunday-schools organized by them where there was no school before. 2en are 
teachers, nearly all acting more in the capacity of superintendent and modeling the 
school on the plan learned at the University. In the eighteen Sunday-schools with which 
they are connected there is a membership of one thousand three hundred and forty- 
eight, and in connection with their work they report eighty-eight sould converted to 
Christ. Nearly all have established Bands of Hope or other temperance organiza- 
tions and teport a membership in such societies of nine hundred and ninety-three. 
Five Bands of Mercy have been established, all in places where such a thing was 
never before heard of, with a membership of two hundred and three. This is only 
part of their work, and remember it is a report from only eighteen. But when we 
think of seven millions of colored people, not one-fourth of whom as yet have been 
reached, we can but breathe a prayer to God for help. 

In one little village, where there are a few more than a thousand inhabitant^, I 
learn there are at least five hundred children who should attend school, and by actua} 
count there are not over sixty who do. Now, tiie question arises, will the churches 
allow these millions of souls to grow up in barbarism, threatening our land with al 
that is evil, or will the helping hand come oftener increasing its aid and save us from 
the dark cloud which is hanging over us, menacing the peace, comfort and life of our 
nation ? The answer remains with you who have been favored with a life of freedom, 
having every opportunity of Christian homes and schools and who have been blessed 
in basket and in store ; it is you who must solve this problem. May God open your 
hearts wider than ever before, bo that this great work can be carried on till all who 
are in darkness may see the light of a Christian education. v^- b. o. hitchcook. 
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SPEECH OF REV. ARTEMAS EHNAMANI BEFORE DAKOTA GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

My friends, I am glad to see you to-night. I have been here three days in this 
meeting, and I have not heard what you have said, but I have understood you, be- 
cause the same that is in your heart is in my heart, the love of Jesus. 

I have not been always as you see me to-day. I grew up as a Dakota Indian. 
For thirty -seven years I followed the Indian customs and way of life. Prom the time 
I was a small boy like this one (on the steps of platform) I was taught to pray after 
the way of the Indians, and by the time I was fifteen years of age I was well versed 
in the customs and ways of my people, and all their prayers and ways of seeking 
the life. 

The Dakotas hold many things sacred, but the Sun is one of the objects most 
sacred, and when I worshipped the Sun, I did it In this way; I hungup a blanket of 
white cloth or skin with a red disk painted in the centre like the sun. I ornamented 
the bottom with a fringe of feathers and fastened a wreath and bunch of arrows 
above. Then I prayed to the Sun to give me victory over my enemies so that I might 
capture their horses and take their scalps For then I was dressed, not as you see 
me to-night, but with feathers in my hair, a blanket around me and with leggins tied 
with f ellets of fur on my legs. 

But I was then in the darkness, and two venerable men came, Rev. Dr. William- 
son and Stephen R. Riggs, and they, opened my ears and my eyes and brought me 
into the light. I was a long time learning, but after six years they put me into the 
ministry, and for fifteen years I followed them all over this country among the Dakota 
tribes preaching the Gospel. We have now 12 churches among the Dakotas and I 
am pastor of one at Santee Agency, which is called Pilgrim Church and has 164 
members. 
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It is my daily prayer to be permitted to preach to the tribes who are still in dark- 
ness. There are many of them I ask you to pray for them, and ask the Lord to 
send those who shall bring the light to them also. 

I am glad to see you all but I cannot shake hands with you all, so I shake hands « 
within my heart. 



LETTER FROM AN INDIAN BOY. 
Rev. a. L. Rioob, Dbab 8ib : 

I will write a few lines to you to day to let you know that i am well and strire 
to do well at all time. 

I know i ought to answers your letter right off but at that time i have no papers, 
enyelopes or stamps either. Now i have got some at hand and therefore i will write 
this letter. 

Well: Mr Riggs i do not know, I like to have the name of Charlie Wm. Buell if 
the Law of Legeslacture will not take a hold of it. 

Here is two best Hampton boys on this Agency Well sir; them two, and i, we 
like to hare another Church besides a Cothalics church up here. We want to hare 
a church that can be teach the old and young folks how to become a christains and 
haye all soocs (sorts) of Societies and have Uiem learn in English Language besides 
they learn the Nowey Language. The Cothalics up here they do not beg the old 
folks to come to tl^ir church ;~and they do not have anything either. Women 
Societies or Toungmen Associetians nothing at all. 

and so we like to have you to get up a church building up here if you folks 
could if yon will; Then i think the Indians will try to do right and be propers. 

Please answere me when you receive this Yours Truly chabui w. bull. 



BURIAL OF AN INDIAN GIRL. 

Last September, Alice Ne-o-pet was buried beside her grandfather, Oshkosh, 
near Keshena, Wisconsin. Being the daughter of the Menomonee Head-Chief, she 
was called a princess by the Indians, and many of her tribe, besides white people 
from the Agency, were gathered at the grave. The funeral procession came from a 
distance, the father following with bared head, the body of his daughter. The orator 
was Match-e-ke-niew, an aged chief, and these are a few of his words: " She has 
gone where the flowers are al ways bloomi ng and where she will have no trouble. She 
will come back to us in one year and we shall meet her again. After that she will go 
away forever." Her father, Chief Ne-o-pet, said : '/ She is now where the Great 
Spirit will take care of her, and where she will always be happy " He thanked his 
neighbors and the white friends for their kindness, and continued. " I have always 
tried to be kind and good to you, and to follow in the footsteps of ruy ancestors; now 
I shall try to be kinder than ever both to the IndiHns and Whites " 

This was a pagan burial, yet how near, in many respects, does the Indian idea 
of Heaven agree with that of the Christian ; and we doubt whether |k white father 
would be more softened towards his fellow men than was Ne-o-pet, as he mourned a 
daughter, gone ** To the Land of the Hereafter." 

Alice Ne-o-pet's life was an example of what education will do for the Indian 
girl. When a child she attended the Government School at Keshena, and was one 
of the first of her tribe to go to the Carlisle Indian Training School, writing home 
letters to a father who was delighted to receive, even though he could not read them; 
and impressing those who knew her by her gentle and ladylike demeanor. She fell 
a victim to the scorge of these Indians— conbumptlon. * a. f. bbiikimak. 
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saTTs— Aihfleld. Mrs. A. Perry, 1 Bbl. 
Boston. Homeland Circle of Park St. 
Cb., 1 Bbl., /or Chattanooga, Tenn ^ 
Dorcbeater. '^Friends.** lU Bbls. ChriBfr> 



for Wilmington, N. C — 
Ladies* Benev. Soc. of First 



maa Goods, 

Marshfleld. 

Cb., Bbl. and Box, Val.. 45.-N'ewion. 
Freedmen^a Aid Soc., I Bbl., Val., 14, /or 
Macon, Ga.— 8tarbridg«j. Mrs. Memii 
Haynes. 1 Bbl., for KUtreU, N C- 
Watertown. Ladief*. 3 Bbls.; Watertown 
Pbillips Mission Band of Pbimps Cb., 
8 Bbls. Christmas Goods, for LouievUle. 
Ky — Wcllesley. Wellesley College, 8 
Cmw, for Indian M., Santee Agency. 



RHODE ISLAND, $284 80. 
Barringtou. Cong. Cb., 84; Cong. Sab. 

Scb.,20 104 00 

6000 



Central Falls . Con:f . Cb . . . . 

Little Compton. Isaac B RicuMoin), to 

const. bimFelf L. M 80 80 

PawtDckel. Maria K. Kdwards, to const. 

Lawis K. Sparrow, L. M 80 00 

CONNECTICUT, t8,966 93. 

Andorer. Ladies of Cong. Cb., /or ^i^ 

man. Gki.. by Mrs. Charloitc E.B.Hyde.. 8 00 

Asbfoid. W. IX Carpenter, 4; Mrs. C.S. _ 

Trowbridge, t; Alanson Peck, 8 8 00 

Berlin. Second Cong. Cb 8 74 

Black Rock. Cong. Cb 88 81 

Bloomfleld. Cong. Ch 14 00 



Bridgeport. Ladiea Social Circle of Sontb 

Cong. C\l, for Quitman, Ga 86 08 

Bridgeport. Park St. Cung. Ch 14 41 

Brooklyn. Mrs. Wm. R. Thnrber, for 

Freight 109 

Canaan. Firat Cong. Cb 6 96 

Canton Centre. Yonng Ladies Mission Clnb 

ftfr Quitman^ Oa 16 80 

Oentnd Village. Cong. Ch 7 88 

(baplin. IMf, for QuUman, Oa 16 oa 

Chaplin. J.W.C^by 100 

Chester. Ladiea of Cong. Cb., for Quit- 
man, Oa 8008 

Clinton. Cong Cb. and Soc 18 80 

Cobalt. Cong. Cb 8 80 

Columbia. Cong Ch. and Soc 19 11 

DanielaonTille. Mrs. Sarab A. Backna 6 CO 

Baatford. Cong. Cb 9 Oi 

Bast Hampton. Mrs. Dea. Samoel Skinner, 

for Student Aid, 7\xUadega,C... 6 00 

East Hartford. First Cong. Sab. Scb., /br 

Student Aid, Fitk U. 86 00 

Bast Hartford. FIrstCb 8 00 * 

East Windsor. First Cong. Ch . and iiioc. . . 80 00 

East Windsor Hill. '*A Friend" 10 00 

I Falla Village. Cong. Cb.. 8 55; S. S. Con- . 

' oert,8ar... . r. 484 

Qranby. Sontb Cong Cb 10 OO 

Oreeneville. Cong. (?b., adl , 8 80 

Oreen*s Farms. Cong. Cb 14 90 

Hartford. Friends in First Cb., for Student 
Aid, nek U^ and to const. Miss Emilt 

Brack, and E. O. Richardsov, L. M*s. . . 71 OO 

Hartford. Geo. P. Bisnell 10 00 

Hebron. Jasper and Mary C. Porter 10 00 

Higgannm. Cong. Cb 890O 

Kensington. Cong. Ch.. 81 94; Edward 
Cowles, 5; Mrs £dward Cowles. 8; Miaa 

Blixa Cowlea, 8; Sidney M. Cowles, 1 . . . . 81 84 

Madison. Cong. Cb 9 04 

Madi«>on. Mrs. A. D. Lee. /or Indian M.. 6 00 
Mansfleld Center. Sab. Scb. of First Cong. 

Cb 1000 

Mer!den. First Cong. Cb. Sab Scb., for 

; Student Aid, Fiek U 50 00 

Milford. First Cong. Cb 8150 

.NewCanaan. Cong Ch. and Soc 16 40 

New Hartford. Nonb Cong. Cb 80 85 

I New Hav«'n. J. L. Bns-gn 10 00 

Newington. Cong, ch 84 48 

iNewL'.ndon. •• A Friend '' 160 

I North Branford. Cong. Ch 6 50 

\ North Greenwich. Cong Cb., to const. 
Dea. John F. Closi and Isaac O. Closx, 

L.M's 7488 

North Gnilford. A. E. Bsnlett 15 80 

North Woodstock Cong. Ch 18*0 

NoTwalk. Fln-tCong. Cb T6 48 

1 Old Saybrook. Cong. Ch 18 88 

I Plainvllle. Ladies* 8oc./or Quitman, Oa. 10 68 
Plymoath. Miss Eliza Bnll, 1,000; Cong. 

' «h.,61 1.061 80 

' PoqMonock. Ladies of Cong. Ch„/or Quit- 

mim. Oa 7 50 

Rockville. Second Cong. Cb 10 98 

Homers. Cong. Ch 1*81 

South Britain. Con?. Soc 19 11 

I SoQtbington. Cong. Cb., Mrs. B. L. Rob- 
bins 80C8 

I Soaib Norwalk. Cong. Sab. Kcb 70 84 

, Strstford. Cong. Ch 8-100 

I Stafford. Mrs. T. H. Thresher 5 00 



Thnmaston. Cong. Ch.. Home M. Soc. for 

Quitman^ Oa 30 88 

Thomnston. Cong. Cb 8608 

Thompsonvilie. Dennis Pense, 100 for In- 
dian M. and 100 for Sd^qf Colored Youth 900 08 

Union. Cong. Ch* 4 57 

Vernon Center. Mrs. Isaac Chester, for 

Quitman. Oa 6 08 

Wallingford. Cong Cb 18 84 

Waterbury. Second Cong. Cb 8t0 00 

Waterhury. Ladies of Second Cong. Cb., 

for Quitman, Oa 107 88 



RecevpU. 
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Watertown. Lftd1e«* Benev. 8oc., BU. of 

C.,/or^torrf &A. 
WMtche»ter. Ladiet, by M. O. Moses, for 

quUmoHj Oa 18 00 

We«i Hartford. Cong. Sab. 8ch.,/or Quit- 

man,Oa .. 89 66 

West Hartford. Cong Ch , (18 of which 

_Jbr Indian If., JFMBerthold, Dak.) W 74 

WetherBfleld. *• Friends." by Rer. Q. J. 

Tilloteon.2 Bb}e../lor Pteatant HUl, Tmn., 

8 for Freight, 8 Bbls . , /br Austin, Texas . 8 00 

Winsted. James J. Preston 8 00 

Wolcott. Cong. Ch 6 40 

Woodbury. First Cong Ch 2« 76 

Woodstock. First Cong Ch., bal. to const. 

Kisa Mabel O. WiLooz, L. M 15 Oo 

NBW YORK, $1,988 84. 

Alfred Center. Mrs. Ida F. Kenyon 6 00 

Aqoebogae. Cong. Ch 4 91 

Brooklyn Clinton At. Cong. Oh., 1,006 67; 

BonthCong.Ch.,88 41 1,095 08 

Brooklyn. John Oibb, fiO; *'A Friend, So. 

Ch.,*^%\M TaUatUga 6 68 00 

Brooklyn. Central Cong. Ch. 8ab.'Sch.,/or 

Indian M., aantse Agency 87 50 

Buffalo. First Cong. Ch 60 00 

Chanteangay. Joseph Shaw 6 00 

OhnrchTllle. Ladies* Cong. Union, for 
Vougatoo U.^ by Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Trtras. 

W.H.M.U 1000 

Coartland . Box of Goods^/or Tougaloo U. 
Bast Bloomlleld. Bbl. of C., for Tougaloo 

U., 6 for Freight 5 00 

Frankfort. Dewey Hopkins 1 60 

Fredonla. Jeannle S. Kinsman, for Stu- 
ff dent Aid, Athene, Ala lOOO 

Galway . Delia C. Davis, for Atlanta, U... 6 00 

Gerry. Mrs. Mary A. Sears 60 00 

Honeoye. Dca. D. L. Hamilton 4 00 

Lockport. Woman*s Home MlssW Ass'n 
of Cong. Ch, 8 Bbls. Bedding and C ,for 
7\tllaaega C. 
Marion. Cong. Ch. Harvest Home Festival 10 00 

MUlvllle. Mrs . Blecto O. Llnsley 6 00 

New York. 8. T. Gordon, 150; Gen*l Clin- 
ton B. Fisk, ao. to const. Rev. J. W. 

FoBD,L.M 18000 

New York. Rev. D. Stnart Dodge, 186; 
Henry G. De Forest, 60; Ralph Wells, 85; 
Geo. W. Colles, for TaUL. Fund, 10: 
•* A^ Friend.'' tO; Henry B. Barnes, 
Books and Pamphlets, for Talladega C . 280 00 
New York. Mrs. H. B. Spelman, 85: **A 
Friend," 8*>: "A Friend," 8^, for Student 
Aid, AtlantaU: W. L. Bqaire, Forks and 
Spoons; Calvin Harris, Forks and Spoons, 

for AtlantaU 70 00 

New York. *'H. W. H."/or Quitman, Oa. 85 00 

Norwich Cong. Ch. and Soc . 19 85 

Pitcher. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Port Richmond, 8. 1. Stephen Sqnires ... 6 00 
PoQghkeepsie. Mrs. Anue 8 Banfleld, to 
const. Mavib C Bamfiblo, and Bdith 

C. Bahpibld, L. M's 07 00 

Bexford Flats. Mrs. 8. L. Peck, 8 for 
Mountain White Work, and 8 for Indian 

. M 600 

Sag Harbor. Chas. N. Brown, to const. 

Miss ApmB Satrb, L. M 80 00 

Sodas. Mrs.B.RIce 8 00 

Tompkinsville. Mrs. Maria Snyder ... . 6 00 
West Bloomlleld. Mrs. 8. B. SherrlU, Box 

of Pap«»,/or Maoon, Oa 
West Qroton. Cong. 8oc., Bbl. of C, for 
Tougaloo U, 

NBW JBRSBY, f 66 00. 
Montclair. Sab. Sch. Class, by Mrs. J. F. 

Pratt, for Student Aid, Talladega C. . 6 00 
Montclair. ••A Friend." 6; '*Friends." 8, 

for quitman. Oa 8 00 

Newton. **A Fnend,"/or Indian M., San- 



tee Ageney 8 00- 

Salem. W.G.Tyler 50 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $1,091 98. 

Alden. Welsh Cong. Ch 180 

Canton. H.Sheldon 10 00 

CenterRoad. J. A Scovel ... 80 00 

tJlark. S.P.Stewart 8 00 

Farmers Valley . Mrs. E. C. Olds 6 00 

Gay's Mills. Randolph Cong. Ch 7 66 

Philadelphia. Central Cong. C h 10 85 

Philadelphia. Sarah Newlln,/bf Indian M, 8 00 

Pltubnrg. First Cong. Ch., (Welsh) .... 10 00 

Scranton. Plymonth Cong. Ch 18 88 

Weat Alexander. Mrs. Jane 0. Davidson. . 1000 00 

OHIO, $888 60. 

Ashland. Mrs. Elixa Thompson 8 88 

Berea. Jamea 8. Smedley 6 00 

Cleveland. BocUd Ave. Cong. Ch 7000 

Cleveland. J.J. hovr, for Indian If 5 00 

Colambas. Ladies' Miss'y Soc. of First 

Cong. Ch., Box of C, /or Fiek U. 

Gambler. JamesS. Sawtr 6 00 

Geneva. Mrs. 8. Kingsbury 10 00 

Gallfoid. Cong. Ch 18 86 

Hudson. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid,FiekU. 4W 

Kenton. Mrs. F. Linsley, for Student 

Aid, Tougaloo U. 8 00 

Lakeside. " Friends," for Student Aid, 

TougalcoU 6 00 

Madison. Mrs. H. B. Fnter, for Student 

Aid, ToUadega 80 00 

Mautna. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Moant Vernon. Ladiea' Mits'y Soc. of 

First. Cong. Ch., 14; Junior Mission 

Be^w^, H,f or Straight U 28 00 

Newark. Plym. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Newton Falls, Cong. Ch 7 00 

Paliiesville. Rev. 8. W. Pierson 6 00 

Perryshurg J K. Deerlng 100 

Rugglff*. Cong. Ch 14 81 

Saybrook. W. C. Sexton 160 

SouthRldge. •* U. H." 60 

Sprlnglleld. Ladies Miss'y Soc. of Cong. 

Ch.. Box otCfor Fisk U. 
Springfleid. Mast. Foos A Co., 1 Buckeye 

Jr. Lawn Mower, for Talladega C. 

StrongsviUo. Fir»tCong. Ch 10 00 

Wellington. FlrstConK. Ch ... 65 00 

Willenghby. Mary P. Hastings 85 00 

By Mrs. Wlilism Clayton. Treas. O W. H. 

M.U.— Barton, W. H. M. 8. of Cong. Ch., 

80. for Mi^, Chattanooga, Tenn.^ 

Palne^vllle, W. H. M. 8. of First Ch., 20; 

Ohio W. H. M. U., for Miss'y Indian M. 

47 15 8716 

INDIANA, $10 50. 
Versailles. Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Nichols, 
9 60;Mrs.J. D. Rebnck, 1 10 50 

ILLINOIS, $1,694 88. 

Carthage. Mn». Elixaheth Bernethy 100 00 

Chicago. Ladiesof First Cong. Ch., /or 

Missionary 268 00 

Chicago. G. and G. Miss'y Soc of N. B. 

Ch ,/or Student Aid, Atlanta IJ. 6 88 

Chicago. Anhland A v. Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for OahSylndianM, 4 85 

Chicago. First Cong. Ch.. 17108;N.E. 

Cong. Ch.. 154 14; Y. L. M. Soc. of N. 

E. Cong. Cn , 25; Ladies' Miss'y Soc of 

N. E. Ch., 7 88; South Cong. Ch.. 25 02: 

Union Park Cong. (;h.. adl, 10; Central 

Park Chapf I. 7 17; "A Friend." 1 400 74 

Dover. Cong. Ch. to const. Rev. Isbabl 

Bbowk, Lm 3000 

Dundee. Cong. Ch 10 18 

Elmhurst. Seth Wadhams, for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 80 fO 

Jefferson. Cong. Ch lO OO 
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Heceipts. 



Oalesbarg. George Aver v 

(ivneseo. Cong. »*b. 8cn 

(leneseo. First Cong. Sab. Sch., for Tint- 

galoo U. 

Lyon8ville. Cong. Sab. Scb., for Oahe 

Indian M 

Maldeu. Cong. Ch 

Mendon. lire. J. Fowler, /or Maam^ Ga. 

Moline FIr»t Con?. Ch 

North Hampton. R. W . Gilliam 

Oak Park. Cong. Ch 

Oak Park. Ladief of Cong. Ch . , ror Mif8*y 

Austin^ Texas 

Oneida. Cong. Ch 

Peoria. First Cong. Ch 

Princeton. Mrs. Polly. B. Cor?* 



Qoii 
KocI 



;aincv . First Union Cong Ch . 



15 00 
11 8a 

11 41 

10 00 
18 86 
1 00 
84 4$ 
600 
SS8 31 

600 
10 00 

100 00 
10 00 

158 08 
200 
1 50 
1 00 
5 00 

20 00 

17 90 
158 50 



chelle. W. H. Holcoiub. 

Boscoe. Cong. Ch 

8ubU*tte. Mrs. Amy Downes 

Thomasboro. ".Two Friends " 

Waukegan. Cong. Ch 

Wllmette. " Wltaette Feople,"/or Quit- 

man^ Oa 

-Friends," through Chicago Office, 

for Quitman^ Oa 

MICHIGAN, $260 01. 

knn ArboFn Mrs.tLM.Cady 

BmioCi-eek '*A Frteftd"^ 

Bejii£Mnia . Ama»a Watvt? 

Calumei, Bo;Vi<> MtAi^ion ejoc./oi' Student 

Aid^ TQttgm>rt V , 

Chcb'ijrg*!!* Ccmg . Ch . 

CO'ln^tock Tnwnelim "A Friend'' 

HAncQck. Mr». C L. Milit-r. Pkg. of 8. 8. 

Bcmtur. "A WicJow^ /tr Ouitmany Ga... 
Jackson. '* A Fritnd/^ fitr Student Aid^ 

fk>»(r(dO(? r,.. , " 

Jaclcioa. Mrv. H. M. Bc'utiolt 

L«fefc UmJcD. CcrtAg. Sab. isch., for Stu- 

tfftit M id, Tafhaitga V 

Mil^fi.*Td Mt*. Wm A Arms, 5; Mrs. 

KitiOi GftiutOiJ, i .. . 

Port Huron. L.B.Rice 

Romeo Watson Loud 

Traverse City. Samuel Anderson, 5; Mrs. 
E.A.Clark.l 

Vermontville. Mrs. W. W. Benedict .. . 

By Mrs. A. McDongall. for Straight V. 
Chesterfield, 9 )R>.— Col umbos, 5.— Essex- 
vllle, 8 41 .-Flint, "W. C. T. N.,"5; 
Union MeeUng./or Student Aid, 14 05.— 
New Haven. 8^.— Richmond, 11 48; Mrs. 
S Lathrop, 1 60.— Rochester, 7 27 58 84 



50 

60 

15 00 

4 00 

862 

108 55 



500 

10 00 
2 00 

20 00 

600 
500 
10 00 

600 
500 



WISCONSIN, $228 66. 



Beloit. First Cong. Ch 

Deiavan. Cong. Oh 

Delavan. Cong. Sab. Sch., 10, and Bbl. of 

C.forStuderUAid, TaUadega C 

Fukon . Cong. Ch 

Hammond. Cong. Ch 

Janesville. Cong. Ch 

Lancaster. Cong. Ch 

Menasha. Cone. Ch 

Racine. Mrs. D. D. Nichols 

Ripon. First Cong, ('h Sab. Sch 

River Falls. Samuel Wales 

Wauiiun. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 18, and Sab. 

Sch ,10, 

IOWA, $381 70. 
F. E. Whitmore, for Straight 



Chi-rokee. 



ChrMier Center. Cong. 
G. AT. : 



^.Ch 

Council Binffe. G. M. Dodge, 100; Ladies' 

M Soc. of Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, 6; 

for TaUadefja V 

4 ouncil BSutfs. Ladies, for Miss^y, New 

Orleans, Im 

iXivcnport. Rev. Julius A. Reed, /or TaUa- 

*tfifu C .* 



21 00 
60 00 

10 00 
12 hs 

10 25 
25 00 

11 10 
28 46 

60 
11 77 
500 

S8 00 



25 00 
13 60 



106 00 
15 00 
25 00 



Des Moines. Mrs. J. B. Griunell, for J^- 

dent Aid. Ta/ladega C 10 00 

Dubuque. Ladies' Misa^T S^. of Cong. Ch 15 00 

Bmmeisbnrg. Cong.Ch..; 7 78 

Independence. Rev. W. S. Potwln, for 

Student Aid, TaUadega C 5 00 

Marshalltown. Boys of Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Student Aid, Straight if.. 15 00 

McGregor. Ladies, for Miss'y, New Or- 

leane.La 28 00 

Mitchell. Rev. Ehner Butler and Wife. .. . 5 00 
Muscatine. W. H . Woodward, for Student 

Aid, TaUadega C 26 00 

Oldfleld . Highland Cong. Sab. Sch 7 40 

Red Oak. Mrs. W. Wiin8,/or Macon, Ga. 1 00 

Shenandoah. Cong. Sab. Sch 2 82 

Sioux Rapids. Mission Helpers of Cong. 

Ch.,/or Student Aid. TaUadega C 10 00 

Tipton. Mrs. M. D. Clapp 8 » 

Traer. Cong.Ch 1166 

Wlnthpop. Cong.Ch 6 60 

MINNESOTA, $281 86. 
aitherall. "Friends," Box of C.,/or Tou- 

gatoo U. 
Little Falls. Cong. Sab. Sch.. *'North Star 

Class." 5»c.; *a.ittle Jewehi," for CM- 

neseM.,25c 92 

Maspppa. "AFriend" 100 

Medford. FirstCong.Ch 6 00 

Minneapolis First Cong. Ch., 67 68; Rev. 

and Mrri. E. S. Williams, 5, for Student 

Aid,Aaanta U. 62 68 

Minneapolis. Union Cong. Ch , 10 ; "The 

Open Door Ch., 8 ; Mrs. R. Laughlln, 

ifi 1406 

Northfleld. Cong.Ch 52 86 

Northfield. Woman's Home Miss'y Soc., 

2 Bbls. of C, /or Tougatoo U. 
Saint Paul. Primary Class. Park Cong. 

Sab. Sch., /or Woman's Work 25 00 

Saint Paul. Mrs. C. G. Higbee,/or Jones- 

boro, Tenn 20 00 

St. Charles. Mrs. B. N. Cravath, Sewing 

Machine, /or Fisk U. 
Winona. FirstCong.Ch 50 00 

MISSOURI. $13 00 
Laclede. Mrp. S. A. Seward, /or ifot/Ti/ain 

WhiU Work 800 

Saint Louis. Rev. J. G. Merrill, for a 

Kreutaer 10 00 

KANSAS, $0 CO. 

Anthony. R«-v. J. A Halliday 6 00 

Topeka. Wachbum College Sab. Sch., 
forStorrsSch 8 CO 

NEBRASKA, $«2 00. 
Columbus. Cong. (Th . 8: Woman's Work- 
ing Band of Coiig. Ch.,'8 60 11 60 

Franklin. Rev. Amos Dre«ser, for Indian 

M 1000 

Ncligh Mrs. Cynthia C. Saxton 185 00 

North Platte. *'A FrIemI" 100 

Omaha. W.N. McCandlish 10 00 

Waverly. Cong.Ch 5 30 

DAKOTA, $45 li#. 
Columbia. United Cong. Ch., for Indian 

M 1045 

Dracola. Mrs. Phebe M. Weeks 9 00 

Henry. Cong.Ch 128 

Huron. Woman's Miss'y Soc., by Mrs F. 

D . Wilder, Treas . for Indian M 7 39 

Vermillion. C^)iig. Ch. Sab. Sch 1150 

Webster. »*Wee Willing Worker's Baud,*' 

for liosebud Indian M 5 00 

COLORADO, $9 85. 
Silvcrton. FirstCong.Ch 9 83 



. Receipts. 
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CALIFORN[A, $59 BO. 
Berkeley. Cong. Sab. 8ch., /or Ji09tbud 

Indian M 

Lot Angeles. Mrs. Helle E. Ilulcnmb 

RlTereiiJe. W F. Montngno 

San PranciKo . PIytii<;nth Ch 

San ^Uteo. Mrs. E. L. ^eed^for TaOa 

deffa C 

SanU Barbara. Mrs. Mary B. Van Winkle, 

ORBGON, %30 00. 
Forest Grove. Prof. Joseph W. Marvh . 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $10 00. 
WaihiMton. Rev. L. C. Painter, for a 

MARYLAND, $.31 80. 
Baltimore. First Cong. Ch 

WEST VIRGINIA, $2 00. 

Triadelphia. Chas. P. Atkinson 

KENTUCKY, $60 00. 
WilUamsbnrg. Taitlon .,, 

TENNESSEE, $806 09. 

Grandview. Cong. Ch 

JeUieo. Tuition 

JoDesboro. Tuition, 60; Rent, 1 50. 

Memphis. Tnition 

Nashville. Taitlon 



10 00 
10 00 

4 50 
20 00 

10 00 

5 00 



SO 00 

10 00 

181 80 

200 

69 00 



11 00 

21 05 

8 10 

846 40 

415 04 



NORTH CAROLINA, $»I5 57. 
Chapel Hill. By Rev. J. S. Walker, for 

BeU ..... 

Dry Creek. Cong. Ch 

Troy. Taitlon, ».75 ; Woman's Mission 

8oc.,60c 

Wilmington. Tnition 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $288 12. 
Charleston. Tuition 



8 12 
2 75 



4 25 

286 45 



2^8 12 



GEORGIA, $779 04. 

Atlanta. StorrsSch. Tnition 

Macon. Taitlon, 254 25; Rent. 5 20 

Macon Unknown Friend, Pkg. of Papers, 
for Macon^ Qa. 



80!l 10 
259 45 



Mcintosh. Tuition... i. 16 45 

Savannah. Tnition 198 04 

Woodville. Rev. J. .H. H. Sengstackc, 

/orAUantaU. 1 fO 

ALABAMA, $408 37. 

Athens. Tuition 78 40 

Mobile. Tuition 208 05 

Talladega. Tuition, 114 60; Talladega C. 

Sab. Sch., 6 42; Mist H. M. Andrews, 1 . V:\ 92 

FLORIDA, $15 00. 

Daytona Fin»i Cong. '"h 10 00 

Jacksonville. Mrs. Anna W. CUndwick . 5 00 

MISSISSIPPI, $181 65. 

Caledonia. Thomas Kidd 75 

Tongaloo. Tuition, 442 15; Rent, 28 75; H. 

P. Kennedy,15 480 90 

LOUISIANA, $884 50. 

Baton Rouge. "A Friend/'/or VMmm M. 25 0» 

New OHeaus. Tuition 859 50 

TEXAS, $71 90. 

Austin. Tuition 7190 

INCOMES, $1,870 00. 

Avery Fund, /9rJf«mliJir 490 00 

C. F. Dike Fund. /or Straight V 60 0© 

Pisk Scholarship F^nd,/or Ti»k U. 80 «> 

General Endowment Fund 60 00 

Graves Scholarship Fund. /or TaUadega C. 125 » 

Hastings Scholarship Fund. /or AOanta U. .25 00 

Uoward Theo. Fund, for Howard U 4(»0 00 

Le Moyne Pund,/or Memphis, Tehn 103 00 

TuthlirKingFund,/or5emi C 100 00 

JAPAN, »2 00. 
Kobe. Rev. and Mrs. De Witt C. Jencks. . . 8 00 

Totol for December f 26.298 06 

ToUl from Oct. I to Dec. 81 $54.596 85 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions for December 169 24 

Previously acknowledged 62 22 

Total ♦^'i? 

H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 

56 Reade St.. N. Y. 



WANTS. 

1. — A'sUady increase of regular income to keep pace with the grow- 
ing worjc. This increase can only be reached by regular and larger 
contributions from the churches, the feeble as well as the strong. 

2. — Additional Buildings for our higher educational institutions, 
to accommodate the increasing number of students; Meeting Houses for 
the new churches we are organizing; more Ministers cultured and pious, 
for these churches. 

3. — Help for Young Men, to be educated as ministers and teachers 
here and missionaries to Africa — a pressing want. 

4. — Funds for Industrial Departments — to purchase farm imple- 
ments, plows, harrows and cultivators; to erect shops and furnish tools and 
materials for instruction and use in the mechanic arts, for carpenters^ 
blacksmiths, tin-men, harness and shoemakers ; and to supply the girls' 
industrial rooms with sewing and knitting material. 

5. Ten Thousand new subscribers for The American Missionafv. 
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A dvertiaemente. 




ACID PHOSPHATE 



(LIQUID.) 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
pstasD aiid iron with phosphoric acid In snch form 
as to be readily assimilated by the system. 

Prepared according to the directions of Prof. £. 
N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 

MENTAL andPHrSIOALEXEAUSTIOlSr 

Weakened Energy, 
\NBBrojTaKBas, iNDiGsarioy, mu, 

UnirersaJly recommended and prescribed by 
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With the receipts as published this month, we enter the second third 
of our fiscal year. The total receipts during these four months are 
$80,844.39 as against $75,684,88. This shows a total increase of $5,159.51, 
of which $3,503.67 were in donations, and $1,655.84 in legacies. It is a 
matter of congratulation that our receipts have shown a steady increase 
since the beginning of the present fiscal year. We wish our friends to 
know that we make this report with gratitude to them. Still it is our duty 
also to remind them that the increase is not sufficient to meet the extra 
demands upon our treasury growing out of the $29,000 debt that is to be 
overcome, and the increased demands of our work in hand. The months 
that lie between us and the summer are the months in which the large 
advance called for must be made. The summer months,with pastors away 
on vacation, and with many of the church members most able to give 
away from home, are of necessity months of leanness in benevolent con- 
tributions. We urge our friends, therefore, to make a special effort, not 
only to increase their own individual donations, but especially to endeavor 
to enlist the friendly co-operation of those who hitherto have done noth- 
ing for our work. 

We hear from all quarters reports of large additions to the churches. 
Those who have just started upon the Christian life should be carefully 
trained in benevolence. Church members as well as pastors owe 
it to these new members to get them thus interested. Christian character 
that has not in it a rich vein of Christian beneficence must always remain 
weak and dwarfed. It is often the confession of old Christians that they 
heartily mourn the fact that in their early Christian life they were not 
taught to bear the yoke of Christ in this direction. They give now from 
a sense of duty, whereas, had they been better trained, the sense of duty 
would be swallowed up in the more agreeable sense of pleasure. Again 
we thank our friends for the report we are able to make, while we respect- 
fully urge them to still greater efforts in the future. 



62 The Connecticut Industrial School, 

We are glad to learn that our American Home Missionary Society has 
received a check for $20,000 from the son of the late H. B. Claflin, which 
he sent in response to the verbal request of his father before he died. The 
January number of the Home Missionary informed its readers that the 
Society's treasury was $18,000 in debt. This bequest of Mr. Claflin will 
meet the little deficit and leave something to spare. We are glad, also, to 
notice in the February Home Missionary a $20,000 legacy from a lady in 
New York State. We congratulate our sister Society upon the reception 
of these timely gifts, and can only wish that some legacy sufficiently large 
to eliminate our indebtedness might drop into our treasury, and yet, while 
writing these words, we do not forget that the main reliance of our benev- 
olent Societies is not upon the dead but upon the living. When a legacy 
comes at a time of great distress and is sufficient to meet the exigency, it 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as providential. Our thanks are unto 
God and to him alone for the deliverance vouchsafed. The constituents 
of our Societies must take no account whatever of such legacies as in any 
way absolving them from doing all that they can. They must continue to 
act as if there had been no legacies. We heartily join in the rejoicings of 
our brethren at the Bible House and earnestly pray that the churches will 
not again permit them to come into financial embarrassment. 



THE CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

This school will be re-opened immediately — not in Quitman — but in 
Thomasville, Ga. We established the school in Quitman because of the 
generous gift of the building by Mrs. Allen of Waterbury, Ct. We are 
now at liberty to select the location solely with a view to the interests of 
the school and of the people to be benefited by it. 

In this aspect of the case, Thomasville, Ga. presents marked advan- 
tages — a large population, a healthy location, excellent railroad facilities, 
a cordial welcome and material aid in securing a lot and in erecting the 
building, from the citizens, colored and white, from Southerners and North- 
erners, many hundreds of the latter being now in that city. 

The Association already owns a school building of two rooms in 
Thomasville, in which a day-school has been kept for several years past 
This will be at once fitted up and the Connecticut Industrial School will 
be opened in it temporarily. By the time this reaches our readers, we hope 
to have a lady principal on the ground to arrange for the school, and as- 
sistant teachers will be sent immediately. 

A large lot most eligibly located will be donated by one of the promi- 
nent citizens of Thomasville for the permanent school building, and the 
work of its erection will be- begun as soon as practicable, with the hope 
of completing it for occupancy by the first of October next. This new 
edifice will contain the dining-room, kitchen and laundry, together with 
rooms for the teachers and dormitories for the pupils. 
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The insurance on the Quitman building will not be adequate to the 

finishing and furnishing of the new edifice and we ask our friends in 
general to aid us with liberal gifts in addition to their regular donations, 
so that without increasing our debt, we may place this school in a good 
building with all needed facilities. The people whose children showed 
such eagerness to crowd the school in Quitman and the many others in 
that region so inadequately provided with educational advantages should 
not be disappointed in the great hope held out to them and to which they 
cling with such enthusiasm. We trust that the ladies of Connecticut who 
so generously entered upon the work of sustaining the school will not 
be discouraged by the disaster which intermitted their work, but will 
come forward promptly and generously with the means to sustain the 
school. 



THE QUITMAN FIRE. 

In deciding not to rebuild the school at Quitman, Ga., we feel con- 
strained to lay before our readers some of the reasons derived from the 
more recent and full information now before us. 

We are confirmed in the belief that Mr. Parr's first statements were 
not exaggerated; that the citizens as they came to the fire manifested 
neither surprise nor indignation; that while the engine was but a block 
away, it was only brought into use to save adjacent property. These 
/acts leave the painful impression that if these citizens did not connive at 
the burning, they witnessed it as an event neither unexpected nor unwel- 
come. 

The methods of the incendiaries, whoever they may be, or however 
abetted, were manifestly reckless of human life; the hour chosen, the free 
use of kerosene, the piling up of furniture and the setting the building on 
fire in different places indicate a willingness to roast the inmates alive, or 
to put it in the mildest possible way, there was a readiness to risk that 
dreadful result. 

The cruelty shown toward Mr. Parr and the teachers is undeniable. 
They were left standing on the side-walk, thinly clad, in the chilly night 
air for more than an hour, and when at length they were taken to the 
hotel, their welcome was mingled with insult. 

The charge against Mr. Parr of setting fire to the building seemed, 
-whether so designed or not, to divert attention from the guilty parties,and to 
bring odium on him, even to the endangering of his life. The charge at 
the outset was absurd as he could have had no possible motive for the 
deed, and its absurdity is now freely admitted in Quitman. The aggrava- 
tion of the case was that he was advised to leave Quitman to allay excite- 
ment, and no sooner had he gone than his departure was paraded as an 
evidence of his guilt. 
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The story that one of the lady teachers had given a ring ta 
a colored man was as unfounded as it was cruel. The only shadow of 
truth in the case was that a colored man had received a cheap ring from a 
colored girl, lost it and replaced it with another cheap ring. We know not 
how to charact*. rize the ingenuity that could transfer this transaction to 
one of the lady teachers, with the crafty addition of particulars calculated 
to excite the deepest prejudice against her. But the ingenuity is only 
parallelled by the cruelty that gave the story such a prompt and general 
circulation in Quitman, and that so rapidly scattered it broadcast in the 
worst form through the leading newspapers of the South. We find little 
atonement for this great wrong to the lady and the Association by the ad- 
mission now made in Quitman that the story was a pure fabrication so 
far as the teacher was concerned. 

We have no controversy with the citizens of Quitman. We are only 
stating the facts of the case and thus assign the reasons which influence 
us to make a change in the location of the Connecticut Industrial School. 



DEATH CF REV. C. L. GOODELL, D. D. 
We are deeply pained to chronicle the death of Rev. C. L. Goodell, 
D. D., pastor of the Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, and a Vice-President of 
this Association. His death, which occurred Monday morning, February 
1st, was both sudden and unexpected. There is no necessity of stat- 
ing details, as our readers long ere this have learned them from the religious 
press. Few men in the Congregational ministry can point to two such 
pastorates as were those of Dr. Goodell in New Britain, Conn, and St. 
Louis, Mo. His success in both fields was really phenomenal. In con- 
nection with them, he became widely known all over the countr}', and 
made himself to be as widely felt as he was known. Giant tasks he was 
never afraid to undertake, and the marvel was that with such quietness in 
spirit and simplicity in manner, he always succeeded. It was not in the 
whirlwind and the storm of passion he carried his points, but rather like 
the heat of the sun and the gentleness of light, he brought life and plain- 
ness into every subject he handled. Those who attended the National 
Council held with his church in St. Louis a few years ago, will never forget 
how Dr. Goodell took up that meeting, tremulous with an excitement that 
threatened to bear it away from its legitimate object to that which 
was merely incidental, and in a few words of pathetic eloquence 
uttered in a manner as quiet as that of the prayer meeting, brought 
the Council face to face with the grandeur of the topics as related to 
the kingdom of Christ ihey were there to discuss, and how that in the 
presence of those great truths the Council almost instantly broke away 
from the excitement and turned its eyes toward the claims of Christ's 
kingdom as they lay all the way across the continent from Plymouth 
Rock to the Golden Gate. 
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Dr. Goodell preached the annual sermon of the A. M. A. at Cleveland, 
O. in 1882. It was a beautiful exposition of the great truth that Christianity 
is a religion for the poor and the lowly as well as for the rich and the 
lofty; and at the Chicago Congregational Club celebrating the last Fore- 
father's Day, Dr. Goodell who was an invited guest, among other things 
said: "Are we a church of God and set to save a few New England 
people and their children and stop there? No. We are to seek and save 
all men of every nation and kindred and tongue under the heavens. We 
bear the whole cross of Christ and are to work not for a class but the 
world." 

These sentiments represent the man in the spirit and the work of his 
whole ministry. Worthily was he selected to be one of our Vice-Presidents. 
We mourn his loss, not only as representing the Association, but also as 
that of a personal friend. A mighty man has fallen among us, but " being 
<iead, he yet speaketh." 



DEATH OF MISS BESSIE H. FEE. 

We sympathize most deeply with our esteemed fricDd, Rev. John G. Fee, in the 
•death of a beloved daughter, and we cheerfully give place in our columns to the fol- 
lowing sketch of her life and closing hours, from the pen of President E. H. Fairchild. 

On Saturday morning, January 9th, 1886, Miss Bessie H. Fee, 
daughter of Rev. John G. Fee and Matilda H. Fee, aged twenty years and 
eight months, the only child remaining at home, departed this life in great 
peace, trusting in Jesus. 

Symptoms of pulmonary consumption were manifest in her childhood. 
All that medical skill, change of climate and parental care and love could 
■do to ward off the disease was done, but without avail. 

Bessie was kind, faithful and affectionate as a daughter and sister, a 
sympathizing friend of the afflicted, bright and charming in society and 
true to every good cause. She will be greatly missed. 

Her religious life was like that of many trained in earnest Christian 
families. She was taught to pray and love Jesus in her earliest years, and 
never relinquished her habit of kneeling at her bedside before retiring, 
till she was too weak to kneel. At eleven she united with the church, 
the chief change in her life being that she was more positive and open in 
her religion. When all hope of life was waning, she was enabled to com- 
mit herself to Jesus with unfaltering trust; and she was granted such 
experience of his nearness, his love, and his sustaining grace as she had 
never known before. 

Bessie was a faithful friend to the colored people. She never knew 
them as slaves, but viewed them with much sympathy in their struggles to 
rise out of ignorance and darkness under a weight of prejudice and scorn. 

The thought that God has work for her in the better world alone can 
reconcile us to the loss of her presence here. 
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IS THE INDIAN DYING OUT? 

The belief is quite popular that the Indian is rapidly passing away. 
This is not the belief of those who have given the most study to the sub- 
ject. According to the best authorities, as a race, there are now as many 
Indians in our country as there ever were. Since the discovery of 
this continent by Columbus, the Indian has held his own. But beyond 
this general statement, how far is it safe to go ? While some smaller 
tribes in New England have undergone the process of annihilation and 
amalgamation with the white population so as to almost lose their tribal 
identity (as for instance the Pequots of whom only one full-blooded male 
is now living), yet the Indians as a people are not thus disappearing; 
neither do we believe it to be their destiny thus to disappear. If 
we notice the record of single tribes, in this respect, the above is most 
emphatically true. The Cherokee nation, being one of the oldest of which 
we have early authentic records, will serve as an illustration. In 1809, 
under the direction of the U. S. Indian agent, there was made an actual 
enumeration of this tribe, which proved the population then to be 12,395. 
Drake, in 1825, estimates the Cherokee population at 13,593. Gallatin, in 
1836, on the authority of the Indian Department, reports the Cherokee 
population at 15,000. Passing over forty years, we find in 1876, that ac- 
cording to Goverment Report, the population has increased to 21,072; and 
in 1884 to 26,100. This shows a gain, in seventy-five years (l809-18^4)^ 
of 13,705, and in forty-eight years (1836-1884), a gain of 11,100, and in 
eight years (1876-1884), 5,028. To the above increase should be added 
the four thousand which perished in the removal of 1838, with regard to 
which Commissioner Hayt says (Indian Report, 1877): "Enforced expa- 
triation has probably done more to retard the increase of Indian popula- 
tion than war, pestilence or famine; perhaps more than all combined.* * * 
From the time they (the Cherokees) were gathered into camps by the 
United States troops in May and June. 1838, till the time the last detach- 
ment reached the Arkansas country, which was about ten months, a care- 
ful estimate shows that not less than 4,000 or 4,500 were removed by 
death, being on an average from thirteen to fifteen deaths in a day, for the 
whole period, out of a population of 16,000, or one-fourth of the whole 
number." 

The Navajo tribe are commonly reported to have doubled their pop" 
ulation within the last fifteen years. The actual statistics, as reported 
by Government, are as follows : Population in 1873, 9,114; Population 
in 1883, 17,000: Gain in ten years, 7,886. 

With regard to the increase among the Sioux, Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, 
after forty years of service among this people as a missionary, says : " At 
various times in the progress of our mission-work we have kept life- 
tables for a single Dakota village, and always, I believe, with the result 
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that the births somewhat* exceeded the deaths.* * * And in reply to 
the question, Is the Indian dying out ? he answers — No, sir ; I do not 
think the facts which are before us at all justify the belief that the Indians 
are necessarily a vanishing race." Rev. J. P. Williamson, after a life of 
work and observation, says, regarding the increase of this same people : 
** Forty years ago the Sioux were supposed to number 25,000, which was 
probably an overestimate, as it was based on the number of lodges, the 
rule being to count ten persons to a lodge, which I think very seldom the 
case. Now, (18?7) the Sioux are estimated at 50,o00, though 40,000 
would probably be a better count, and as near the truth as 25,000 was 
forty years ago, which would show an increase of 60 per cent, in forty- 
years/' 

If we turn now from the increase of single tribes to the question 
of the increase of the Indian nation as a whole, we find that the total 
number of births for five years (1879-1884) is 17,587; the total number 
of deaths for the same years, 14,782 ; making a clear gain in births over 
deaths, for a period of five years, 2,805. Again, this gain in popula- 
tion is not, as many suppose, merely the natural gain which comes from 
the decrease of mortality among the infants and small children. While 
the Agency physicians, a better knowledge of the laws of health, better 
homes, clothing and food, will in part explain this increase; yet the 
fact still remains that the actual birth-rate is also increasing. Refer- 
ring again to the report of the Indian Commissioner, we find that the 
total number of births in 1874 was 2,152, while in 1884 it had risen to 
4,751. 

And now with the above facts before us, what is the lesson which 
it brings to us, not as citizens, not as politicians, but as Christians ! If 
the work stands before us stripped of all its merely temporal character. 
— if it comes to us not as a mission, a work for a vanishing race, but 
for a rising people ; — if the bedside beside which we have been standing 
changes from one of death to one of life; — then shall not the hour which 
we have looked upon as the last be rather thought the blessing of God, 
through the love, the labor and the sacrifice of his children; the beginning 
of life, c f hope and of light ? 

What should be the answer of the churches to-day ? The whole field 
is open to us. There is not a tribe of Indians on our Western prairies, 
there is not a village, but that to-day,can be reached with this Gospel. From 
California, from Arizona, from the heart of the Indian Territory, from the 
banks of the Cheyenne, the Grand and the Missouri Rivers, from the 
depths of the great Sioux Reservation, — from each and all there comes to 
us to-day one long, loud Macedonian cry for light and help. What shall 
the answer be ? With an empty — a worse than empty, a debt-burdened — 
treasury, the Executive Committee are helpless. From whence shall this 
deliverance come? 
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Are these thousands of human beings in their heathen darkness, con- 
scious of the wrongs they have suffered, to find in their unanswered appeals 
only another wrong — only another argument that "the Christian people of 
America have not faith enough, or interest enough in them, to try and 
help them in their struggle for a better life? Or are we to hear answers 
and in the near future gather the harvest of life, of manhood and of im- 
mortality, not of a single life, but of a nation ? If the Indians are not 
saved to civilization, it will be the fault of the churches." If they continue 
to be pests to society, if they fail to become Christians, it is *' the fault of 
the churches." ohas. w. eBSLToir* 

THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT FUNOAMtNTAL TO THE GOSPEL. 
Address <U Annual Meeting, Madison, Wis. 

BT RET. 8. L. BLAKB, D. D. 

. Jems said to his disciples, (John 15:12) ** This is my eammandment; thai ye Une one 
another as Ihace loved you."* 

** One another " may lake in every soul whom we can reach, whether dirrctly 
or indirtetly. He may be Caucasian or Mongolian, Malay or Saxon, Indian or Ne- 
gro. Then these words of our Lord, coupled with the commission of the church, 
" Go ye into all the ,world and preach the gospel to every creature/' teach me that 
the spirit of missions is the central thought of the gospel, and is at the base of all 
true Christian character. The Christ-spirit, which is essentially the missionary spir- 
it, belongs to Christian character — is necessary to it. He who is not moved with 
compassion for those who have fallen among the thieves of sin; who has in his heart 
no pity for the oppressed, the friendless, the sinful, the guilty, is a stranger to the 
spirit which moved the heart of Christ. 

*• As I have loved you "gives us the measure and intensity of the love we must 
have for lost men, if we would be like Christ ; and to be like Christ is the supreme 
attainment of Christian character. These words also give us the measure and scope 
of our effort to save the lost, if we would bear His name, They likewise give us 
the measure and reach of our spirit of consecration if we would follow him. They 
show us the lofty reach of the sublime thought of discipleship, — to love men aa 
Christ did, with a self-sacrificing love which lays everything upon God*s altar. If 
we would be like God, we must be stirred in view of sin by the emotions which stirred 
the heart of Gh>d,Vhen he so loved the world that he sent his Son to die for it. But 
this implies that our activities must be touched, and made to flow out toward a 
world lost in sin ; that the locks which secure our treasures of wealth must be 
touched, and the bolts be thrown back, and the safe-doors be opened, so that God 
may take what he will ; that our lives must be touched, so that they shall become 
forces in working out the great scheme of redemption. Thus we come to our theme; 
— ^ihe Christ-spirit, or spirit of missions fundamental to the gospel, and therefore 
the measure of Christian character. 

First. Let us dwell briefly on the question, what is the Christ, or missionary 
spirit, that it should be so conspicuous in the gospel, and the measure of Christian 
character ? 

It is not alone our love for Christ, but his love for us taking hold of us, shining 
out through us, and begetting in us a love for lost men like hia. *' We love because 
he flrst loved us." We must love as he loved; the objects of his love must be the 
objects of our love, whether they be winsome or offensive to the carnal heart. Our 
chiefest concern, as his was, must be not for those who are in places of power and 
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influence, but for tho«e who lurk in the by-ways and hedges of life, whom all else 
avoid. Our hearts must be where the pulse throbs of suffering humanity can beat 
against them, and awaken in them something of Christ's passionate intensity of love 
for the lost. Every man's door-stone ought to lie where the tides of sin can ripple 
against it from Asia, and £urope, and Africa, and from the North and the West and 
the South and the East. 

This missionary spirit is the measure of Christian character because it so com- 
pletely exemplifies the spirit of self-sacrifice which is so much insisted on by the 
gospel. A soul lacking in self-sacrifice can never be a missionary, nor the dwelling 
place of the missionary spirit nor of the Holy Ghost. Have we here a hint of the 
reason why one half of the Congregational churches of the United States gave 
nothing to this society last year ? Is it true that one half of the Congregational 
Christians of this country, with their pastors, are lacking in self-sacrificing love for 
men, and so are deficient in Christian character ? One of the chief requirements of 
a disciple is that he deny himself. Tho loftiest criterion of this spirit of self-denial 
is stated in the commission of the church. ''Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature." At the very threshold of Christian life the disciple finds it 
needful to crucify the flesh, to put the carnal man in chains. As a conspicuous illustra- 
tion of his thought our Saviour said, "when thou makest a feast call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind." Because these can not make a feast in return. How 
could the missionary work of tlie church be more happily characterized or more 
explicitly set forth I And so this society makes a gospel feast, and invites the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind, and asks the churches to spread the tables of the 
Lord with the bread of life, so that these guests invited in the name of the Master 
may eat and live. The crucial question of the hour is, have the churches the self- 
sacrificing spirit of missions to give expecting nothing in return? It is for the church 
to show the world a new criterion of loving. Human love loves when it is loved in 
return. The Christ-spirit loves only because men are lost. The church ought to 
love only because men are lost. " God commendeth his love toward us in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." I do not deem it profane nor ir- 
reverant to say, that Gk>d commendeth his love toward men in that Chrisl's self sa- 
crificing death for sinners is reaflftrmed by the self-sacrificing love of his disciples for 
the lost. And in nothing is this self-sacrificing love more conspicuously manifested 
than in the missionary spirit of the church, and of the ambassadors of the cross. 
Was it not a spirit of self-sacrifice which made seven brothers turn their backs upon 
the honors awaiting educated young Englishmen of wealth and rank, lay their vast 
property upon the altar of the Lord, and go to China at their own charges to win 
victories with an evangelistic gospel, which French armies could not win with the 
sword? Was it not a spirit of self-sacrifice which, in the earlier days of this Asso- 
ciation, led cultured women of the North, to forsake homes of luxury where all 
their social tastes could be gratified, and submit to social ostracism that they might 
minister to Christ's poor? It was Just that; the self-sacrificing missionary spirit 
dominating their lives, and bringing every act and purpose and talent into obedi- 
ence to the command of Christ 

The missionary spirit is the measure of Christian character, because it represents 
the degree of the Holy Ghost's power over the soul. When the Holy Ghost said 
" Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them," the 
thought of evangelizing the world through missions as the long arm of the church's 
spiritual leverage was bom. From that day to this it has been true that an evangelistic 
church has been a missionary church, and a missionary church has been an evan- 
gelistic church. For on the day of Pentecost the evangelistic spirit descended in 
flame and sat upon the heads of the disciples, " and they were all filled with the 
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Holy Ghost." A few years later Barnabas and Saul sat out on their missionary 
journey •* being sent forth by the HolyGnost." From that time on. enduement 
with Pentecostal power has been a prime factor in efforts to evangelize the world. 

Such are some of the qualities of the missionary spirit which dominates (Chris- 
tian character. It is the only salt which can save the churches from decay and 
ultimate extinction. In the fouI on which it has a mssterlul grip it touches the 
thoughts and purposes and brings them into harmony with the thoughts and purpo- 
ses of God ; it touches the wealth and lays it upon the altar of consecration to the 
Master ; it touches the life and makes it luminous with the presence of the Holy 
Ghost ; it touches our powers and transmutes them into divine forces in the extension 
of God's kingdom. 

Secondly. Let us briefly note the introduction of this spirit, into the world. It 
is not of the earth, earthy. It came down from God out of heaven to brood over 
men, and rest upon them as a tongue of flame. It came in the flchh to dwell among 
men, and shed a glory, as of the only begotten of the Father. The sublime thought 
of seeking and saving the lost originated with God, and flrst found expression among 
men in the gospel. Its master spirit was Christ, and he was its most signal illustra- 
tion. Men saw and were surprised into exclamations of wonder. 

Paul said, *' For even Christ pleased not himself," but "gave himself a ransom 
for all." He who knew no sin was made sin for us, *' that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him." It was he who said, with the commanding authority 
of his own life back of his words, ** This is my commandment ; that ye love one 
another a* I hate loved you" "Go ye therefore," '* and as ye go preach." 

Christ's life of privation, self-imposed, gave a marvellous significance to his 
self -sacrificing love. He originated the thought of investing personal effort where it 
would bring no return except of blessing to others. What wonder ihat he was 
thronged with men as poor as he, who hung upon Lis lips, from which dropped for 
them the fatness of infinite love. What wonder that such a life, so ready to be lost 
that others might be found, was one of vast power I But this was only the l)egin- 
ning of that missionary spirit which is still abroad in the world, making the very 
heavens bow down with their wealth to enrich the poverty of earth. 

These beginnings of the missionary spirit were made lustrous by the fact that 
Jesus endured the reproaches of those whom he came to seek and to save. It was 
said, and the words might be repeated now with equal truth, **He came unto his 
own, and his own received him not, " "He was despised and rejected of men;" He 
was wounded for our transgressions." was " bruised for our iniquities." *' the chas- 
tisement of our i>eace was upon him;" "the iniquities of us all were made to 
meet upon his head ;" because he loved men unto the end. He it was who said, 
"that ye love one another as I have loved you." He it was who ended his part in 
the dark tragedy of Calvary by praying "Father forgive them." Does Paul lay toa 
much stress upon the death-scene on Calvary as the final climax of that love with 
which God loved men ? Is it any exaggeration of rhetoric when he says " God com- 
mendeth his love toward us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us"r 
At such supreme expense did heaven usher a lost race into a dispensation of love and 
pardon. This spirit which thus came into the world is an heir-loom of the church 
which has descended to it from Calvary. 

Thirdly. Then how shall we exhibit this Christ-spirit which has been bequeathed 
to us by our elder brother ? If we would love men as Christ did, be filled as he was 
with the missionary spirit, we must make the work of saving lost couls a personal 
matter. We must not pray and give and toil at arm's length, but in personal contact 
of soul with soul. Souls won by personal effort, hand picking it has been called, 
bring choicest honors to the cross. The work of the missionary spirit is hand pick- 
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ing. But you will ask, how can I put myself ia personal contact with the ignorant 
black man. the perishing child of the forest, the benighted Mongolian. J^et us see. 
You may do this by acquiring a careful knowledge of the facts and progre8s of 
the Lord's work in the regions beyond. A crying sin of the church, which paralyzes 
its efforts, and dries up its streams of beneficence is, inexcusable ignorance of these 
manrellous facts. The literature of missions takes front rank among the literatures 
of the world. None can exceed it in point of information imparted, both with 
regard to social and political life, and with regaid to the progress of Christ's king- 
dom. The geography, the topography, the products, and the political economies of 
the various countries of the globe, have in no small degree been brought to light by 
the literature of missions. Lines of commerce follow the lead of its hand. The 
literature of missions at home sheds more light upon the solution of the vexed prob. 
lems of socialism, of communism, of race distinctions, and has contributed more to 
the settlement of troublesome Southern questions in American politics, than brilliant 
rhetoric, or splendid oratory, or angry debate, or party votes, on the floors of con- 
gress and m the columns of partisan sheets. It is the testimony of one of our dis- 
tinguished senators from Massachusetts, the Hon. Gteo. F. Hoar, who is in a posi- 
tion to know whereof he afllrms, that the work of this Association, as made known 
in its periodicals, has outdone all other agencies, however potent they may have 
been, in confirming the victory of our armies. The sword of the spirit, in the hands 
of this servant of the churches, has equalled in valor and in signal achievements, 
the valiant sword of that silent but tenacious commander of the armies of this 
Republic whom only death could conquer. 

If these facts were more widely known, a wider and an intenser missionary spir- 
it would be begotten. These facts make direct appeal to every lover of his coun- 
try. For more loyal and effective work was never done than is done by this Asso- 
ciation. They appeal to every lover of the Redeemer's kingdom, and they ought to 
inspire each one to reach forth the hand of his property, and of his personal interest, 
and of his personal iofluence, and of his prayers, to help push on this chariot of sal- 
vation, till its wheel-tracks can be traced over every square mile of this vast domain; 
and till the seed-truths of Christian civilization are scattered over every sunny field 
of the South, and over every fertile prairie of the vast West, and in the rocky fast- 
nesses of the Sierras, and along the Pacific slope, and over every social and religious 
desolation which marks a foot-step of Satan on this continent, till the whole land 
shall rejoice and blossom as a garden of the Lord. 

Ignorance of the material as well as spiritual facts in the case is the chief cause of 
lack of interest in the work of Christ's kingdom in mission fields. If missionary 
literature finds its way into the home, it is too often laid aside for that more conve- 
nient season which almost never comes. Into too many homes it never finds its way 
at all. In round numbers there are 100 000 Christian Congregational families in the 
United States. The Home Missionary Society issues monthly 25,558 copies of its 
magazine ; this Association issues 22,000 copies of its magazine. That is. into over 
70,000 Christian Congregational families no home missionary literature finds its way. 
To these add those homes where these periodicals go straight from the post office to 
the waste basket, and you will have an alarmingly large fraction of the Congrega- 
tional Christians of this country who are wholly ignorant of the blessing and inspir- 
ing facts of Christian work on the home fields. The size of this fraction exactly 
measurM the indifference of the churches to this work to which they were commis- 
sioned, and this indifference exactly measures their spiritual decline. Is it any 
marvel that over 2.000 churches gave nothing to the treasury of this Association last 
year ? A remedy for this defect lies in a wider dissemination of missionary intelli- 
gence. 
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Again, you can put yourself in personal contact with the lost by laying your 
property on the Lord's altar. Wealth may be the long arm of the Church by which 
it can reach over and put itself in personal contact with those that are far off Let 
us take a lesson from an incident which has become somewhat famous in history. 
One day four persons passed along the Jericho road. One fell among thieves, and. 
stripped of everything, was left to die. The next was a priest, and the next a Le- 
vite. of whom the less we say the better. The fourth was a Samaritan whose business 
took him that way. He saw the wounded man, had compassion upon him, took him 
to an inn, made ample and generous provision for his care and passed on. Did not 
his personal contact with the wretched man he had befriended continue in his ab- 
sense ? Listen. " And on the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him, take care of him ; and whatsoever 
than spendest more, when I come again I will repay thee." These two pence were 
the link binding them in personal contact, which distance could not break. These 
two pence represented the continued kind offices of the good Samaritan to the man 
who had fallen among thieves. 

The Church is a traveller along the Jericho road, which stretches on from that 
scene of old to the day of judgment. She travels in the guise, not of the priest 
and Levite, let us hope, but of the good Samaritan. At frequent intervals she comes 
upon those who have fallen among thieves, and, stripped of everything, are left to 
die. Among them she has found the negro, the Indian, the Chinaman. These, in 
behalf of the Church, we have left in the hands of this host. We have said to these 
secretaries, and to these heroic missionaries; by our vote if not by our voice, "here 
are $365,000 ; take care of them until we come again, and what you spend n^ore 
than we give you we will repay.'* That vote was a link of gold binding the churches 
in personal contact with this work, which absence could not break. If we will have 
it so, the money we give may represent the personal and immediate act of the 
churches in fulfilling their sublime commission. "Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature." And now we have come again. This host reports a 
bill of expenditures exceeding our gifts by $30,000. Shall we redeem our pledge, 
and repay what they have spent more ? We must redeem this pledge if we would 
still keep our fingers on the throbbing pulses of that missionary spirit and effort 
which are redeeming a lost world to Christ ; if we would keep the glowing fires of 
missionary and evangelistic zeal burning freshly in our souls ; if we would have our 
hearts made glad by seasons of revival, and save the churches and our spiritual 
lives from decay. 

But above all, if we would keep ourselves in personal contact with (he work of 
Christ's kingdom, we must receive a fresh anointment of divine power. A baptism 
of the Holy Ghost is the great need of missionary, as indeed it is of all Christian 
work. May this be the occasion and this the place of another pentecostal effusion 
of the Holy Ghost, which shall match in its spiritual effects the marvels of that pen- 
tecost of old. Under the unspent influence of such an august power, we shall not 
come to our annual gatherings to lament over deficient treasuries, but to rejoice over 
what the Lord has done through us, in the salvation of souls, and to sing with kin- 
dled and burning enthusiasm, 

" The morning light is breaking. 
The darkness disappears. 

The sons of earth are waking 

To penitential tears." 

For soon, if they are not already, the tops of the mountains shall be kissed with the 

coming of a new day ; the valleys shall be irradiated with an unsurpassable glory ; 

the whole earth shall be bathed in a celestial sheen ; "the heavens shall.be luminous 
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agaiD with Christ's presence as they were of old with His ascension ;*' the whole 
earth shall '* reflect the effulgence of His descending person and throne;" and men 
shall once more see Him in open vision. 



The South. 



THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 

ATLANTA UNIVEKBITT. 

The observance of the special season of prayer at the opening of the year 
brought us blessing at Atlanta University, as it always does. There had been much 
looking forward to this occasion and many personal efforts to bring about a better 
religious condition, bo that there was a good degree of preparation. Meetings were 
held each night which were marked by much earnest supplication and evidence of 
sincerity, and the interest in them grew as one after another arose in his place and 
made confession of faults and expressed his purpose to lead a faithful life. Olhers 
made requests for prayer in behalf of friends and classmates or relatives at bon.e, 
and some began to make inquiries how they might find Christ as a Saviour. 

The meetings were continued during the next week save as the severe cold of 
that time broke in upon them, and the spirit of inquiry continued. At least five 
seemed to take a firm stand as followers of Christ and others remained thoughtful. 
A good work was done and we hope a permanent' impulse was given to many lives. 
We look for an ingathering on the coming day of prayer for colleges from the good 
seed sown during the weeks just gone. o. w. raANois. 

PISK UNIVERSITY. 

The record of the week of prayer at Pisk University can hardly yet be con- 
sidered as closed. It was decided to give special observance to the week by holding 
in our family of boarding students a voluntary daily prayer meeting for an hour 
after supper. The large attendance from the first showed a general and united desire 
to draw near to God, and during the week many earnest prayers were offered for 
the manifestation of his power to save and to sanctify to his service. Christians 
became mi)re deeply interested in the unconverted and before the close of the week 
several were seeking peace with God. 

In the meantime, the regular Wednesday prayer meeting held during school 
hourv in the English department, revealed the presence of the Holy Spirit in many 
hearts, and the meeting was repeated on Thursday and Friday. Many pupils living 
in the city are in this department; in the first three days of special effort seven of 
these gave their hearts to Christ. There was evidently a call for continuing the 
special services another week and a number of conversions occurred. When the 
second week drew to a close it seemed doubtful whether it was best to announce the 
meeting again. The evident presence of the spirit of God in the services of Sunday, 
the 17th, decided the question at once. In an inquiry meeting which followed the 
r^^lar evening service, six young people confessed their faith in Christ. During 
the week Just closing, several others have come out on the Lord's side, until the 
number reaches twenty-six, to which may be added for the school year, four who 
in the autumn became Christians. In the intermediate and primary departments a 
deep religious interest has appeared, and of the whole number converted several 
belong to these departments. 

The work of grace is a quiet one and has shown much evidence of earnest 
personal work on the part of Christian students. Ah ha m. cahilu 
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TALLADEGA COLLBOE. 

To me the week of prayer at Talladega was ooe of the most interesting and 
profitable of its kind I ever experienced. All was so quiet, so natural in religious 
life, so sweet and so spiritual, so like the 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th chapters of John's 
gospel, that it is difficult to see how anyone could be otherwise than nourished and 
strengthened in all that is good and pure and holy. It was the special aim of our 
pastor, Rev. Mason Noble, to give spiritual tone to the meetings, and mont hearty 
response came from the flock to this leading of their shepherd. It was a week of 
interior religious life and Christian privilege, rather than one of outward effort, and 
this was the more desirable since less than a year ago over a hundred — mostly young 
people — were hopefully converted, and ever since we have felt a special care for 
their growth. "First the blade, then the ear and finally the full corn in the ear." 
The Freedmen down South are educated to seasons of religious heat and cold — 
freezing and thawing — to such an extent as to imperil the very existence of religious 
life. Never did they say an> thing more true than " I'm sometimes up and I'm 
sometimes down." These seasons of religious fervor come on every year during the 
Bummer, and last in the case of each church from one to two weeks. As soon as 
one church closes another in the vicinity — say from one to twenty miles — begins; 
many of the people traveling from church to church, thus prolonging their 
revival season two or three mouths, and this larg« ly ends the religious work of the 
year. Months and months of chill and cold and frost and death before the revival 
season returns. Each particular church can tell you long beforehand at what par- 
ticular time in the schedule of revivalH its turn comesi, and when it does come all the 
region fljcks ihiiher, and the work begins much as you would begin a *' jNib" of 
haying or harvesting. I have no doubt that some good is done in these meetings, 
but their influence as a whole is destructive of all right ideas of Christian life and 
doctrine. The week of prayer at Talladega was a mild but powerful protest against 
all this. 

From the beginning of the present school year here there has been a manifest work- 
ing along the line of steady, healthy, development of the individual Christian life. 
The week of prayer emphatically reflected this tendency. There was little exhortntion 
or prayer for special converting grace. There was a great deal of earnest Christian 
thought and purpose. Scarce a moment was unoccupied from the beginning (»f each 
meeting to the end of it, and often it was difficult to close the meetings, ro many want- 
ed to participate in them. The attendance was large, and in general the usual t(»pic8 
were followed. The blessing was widespread within the limits of the chuich. but no 
one thought of continuing liie meetings as there were no special indications of what 
is generally called a revival, and yet 1 do not now remember that 1 ever passed 
through a week of prayer that was on the whole, more helpful or one that njore 
perfectly joined on to, and chimed in with, the regular meetings of the church. 

O. W. ANDRKWB. 
STRAIGHT UNIVEUSITY AND CENTRAL CHURCH. 

Two meetings have been held each day — with the exception of Saturday — since 
the opening of the New Year. One of these meetings has tKjen held at ihe Univer- 
sity for boarding students and day scholars. Thirty, nearly all of them 
boarding students, have risen for prayers or have otherwise expret*ed a desire to be 
saved. The majority of these students seem to give g<K)d evid» nee of their hopeful 
convert*ion. Many are yet st eking the peace that passeth understanding. The 
meeiings continue, and a good degree of intere>t prevails. 

At the chutch there have been several inquirers and 8om»* hopwful conversions, 
but the unusually cold weather, followed by heavy rains, has made regular attendance 
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•difficult. Some very precious meetings at the church have encouraged the people 
and meetings are still held regularly there. During all the^e meetings we have en- 
joyed the efficient services of James Wharton, the English evangelist, who, with his 
devoted wife, have labored night and day, both at the University and at the Church. 
These faithful and efficient Chris iau workers are devoting their lives and means too, 
to evangelistic and Bible work without charge to the churches They cannot be too 
highly commended for their faithfulness. They are distributing large quatitities of 
evangelistic literature, the most approved published, both in England and America. 
The interest in the several meetings held warrant their continuance. We hope to 
furnish a still more cheering report for the next number of the Mmionary. 

GEO. W. BOTH WELL. 
TILL0T80N INSTITUTE. 

The week of prayer for 1886 was one of blessing to Tillotson Institute. Our 
firpt meeting WHS the communion season on Sabbath morning. There was no regular 
sermon, but brief addresses at the Lord's table by Pres. Pope of Tuugaloo University, 
who was with us for a few days, and the pastor. In the evening, Mr. Pope preached 
a s<*rmon of great tendernetss upon the love <»f Christ, after which a season of prayer 
for God's blessing during the week was held. 

We took the order of topics selected by the Congregational ministers of Boston, 
such as the Promise, the Gift and the Power of God's spirit, a** best meeting our 
wants. When we came together on Monday night, it was evident thai there had 
b*en a calling upon God and that the promise of the Spirit's presence was being 
verified with us. From that time on for two weeks we had meetiugd every night 
from seven to eight, besides many little circles for inquiry and prayer, and personal 
work during the day. The students were at full liberty to remain in their rooms 
and btudy, but at most of the meetings in the chapel all the students in the house 
were present, and it was the testimony of the teachers that lessons were never better 
prepared. 

President Pope and President Kershaw alternated in leading the meetings for 
the first half hour, presenting clearly the claims of God and the way of life, the 
other half hour was occupied by teachers and scholars— an opportunity was albo 
given for those who wished to confess Christ for the first time. There was no 
emotional excitement, but the reasonableness of God's service was clearly presented, 
and all were urged to fully and intelligently consecrate themselves to this service 
and to begin the new life of faith in Christ Jesus. 

On Satunlay afternoon Mr. Pope met the Christians in the parlor for a consecra- 
tion meeting, while Mr. Kershaw raei in his own room, those who wished to express 
their desire to become ('hristiau— twenty-five responding to his call. That night 
and Sunday a goodly number of our young men and women aro>e in the meeting 
and confeused Jesus as their Saviour, and are, as we believe, following on to know 
the Loid. ji. J. ADAM8. 

LE MOYNE INSTITUTE, MEMPHIS. 

The school was not able to have meetings during the first week in January bo 
rough was liie weather and so great the press of organizing the work ol the term. 
We teaciiers joined the church |>eople in their evening meetings. ISothmg specially 
worthy of note in the meetings. 

But 1 am glad that 1 can now report unusual interest in the school. Very many 
of the stu«leut» are most anxi»)U8ly seeking the Saviour. We have a half hour meet- 
ing each morniug at the opening of the session and also a half or thre< -quarier-hour 
meeting at the close of school each day. This afternoon several thought they could 
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trust themselves to the mercy of Jesus and I hope and pray that our meeting in the 
morning may be one of rejoicing. No great excitement but very earnest feeling is 
manifested throughout the school. Through all the year there has seemed especial 
thoughtfulness and in all our Bible study and religious exercises there hat been a 
very marked interest and unusual attention. I am hopeful that this has laid a foun- 
dation of /a<^ concerning an only Saviour that may with the guidance of the Spirit, 
now lead many to have/M^ that shall save. We all rejoice in the work. I am 
especially grateful for the tmity and earnestness felt by all our workers here. Miss 
Hamilton, our newly arrived inissionary, is just here in time and coming fresh from 
the North she is especially helpful. We have never had a more united or faithful 
corps of workers than now and our work is a joy to us. a. j. stsblb. 

GRBOORT mBTITUTB, WILMINGTON, N. C. 

The week of prayer opened very impressively here. At the Sabbath morning 
service twenty persons publicly professed their faith in Christ, and entered into 
covenant with our chtirch. Among this number were a gray-haired grandfather 
and a bright-faced girl of eleven years, but the most of them were young people, 
and some of them were those for whom we had been laboring and praying for years. 
So we were prepared to enter upon the services of the week with more faith, deeper 
thsnkfulntiss and increased earnestnesp. This accession of numbers was due to the 
labors among us of Rev. Mr. Fields, who. as he says, goes about with his sickle 
gathering in the harvest which others have planted. 

Meetings were held every evening throughout the week and the subjects and 
readings selected by the Evangelical Alliance were followed. The meetings opened 
each evening with a Bible reading, a form of service which has been an important 
feature of our religious exercises for years and which received a fresh impetus dur- 
ing Mr. Fields' meetings. Questions on the passages read were asked freely by old 
and young, male and female. The subjects dwelt upon were church fellowship, 
personal ambition, self-denial and many others. After this exercise, the time was 
spent in singing and praying. At the suggestion of the pastor, each prayer was 
short and had one specific object in view, and so many petitions ascended to the 
throne of grace, both from old and young Christians. 
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Mr. Fields and his wife came here directly from Wilmington, not far from the 
middle of December and labored just two weeks, closing their work here the last 
night of the year; and then stopping with us a day and a half afterwards. As our 
school was in session at the time and as it is a public school and kept in the church, 
we could have meetings only in the evenings and on the Sabbath. He held meetings 
on fourteen successive evenings, a service during the day on each of the two Sabbaths^ 
and came into our school on two days— thus making in all eighteen services which he 
conducted. They made their home entirely in our family, and we enjoyed their stay 
with us very much. He was considerably worn down, as he said, and as was evider t 
when he came here. 

From the first I gave up the entire management of the meetings into his hands, 
only asking him to use me as he saw fit. Mrs. Jewett and I worked right along 
harmoniously with him encouraging him as best we could, not placing the least 
obstacle in his way and carrying out his ideas and plans so far as we were able. On 
the whole, perhaps, the meetings were as well attended as oould be expected — vary- 
ing from one to two hundred. The main part of those attending were those whom 
we call our people. There were but very few from either the Baptist or Methodist, 
though they were cordially invited. Our meetings were all as orderly and quiet as 
any one could desire. Our own people here have got beyond the notion that noise 
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and hurly-burly are religion. And besides, in every instance, we kept good hours, 
which, by the way, is something that most of the colored people sadly need to learn. 
As the result of Bro. F's labors with us, he was instrumental in bringing about 
seventy persons in all, to believe that they had found Jesus as their precious Saviour, 
and were now beginning to love and follow Him. True, we cannot see the heart, but 
we do not feel that we are warranted in counting on so many. But we hope and 
pray for the best And here let me say, that I was present at every meeting while 
Bro F. was here and heard every word that he said, and know well every hopeful 
convert, and I think I watched every moment with the most intense and prayerful 
interest, for I felt that work was being done for eternity. 

As soon as Bro. Fields left us, we followed up the interest by private, personal 
work, and by preaching services, prayer meetings, inquiry meetings, meetings 
especially for the recent converts, business meetings, temperance meetings and 
meetings for examination of candidates for admission to the church, &c. And one 
week ago last Sabbath. January 17th. after being somewhat carefully examined by 
myself, in connection with all the officers of the church, thirty-nine persons were 
received into full membership with us. Of these one came to us from the Baptist, some 
two or three from the Methodist — thirty. six were colored — three were white — two, 
a Colored young man and a white young woman, came forward to receive the 
ordinance of baptism, each on crutches. Five were mothers, each having several 
-children, one of these with three grown up daughters with her. One was a promi- 
nent man, who was a member of this church some years since but lapsed and was 
cut off. One was a little girl less than eight years old. Ten or more of them were 
among our most prominent and promising young men. Two were the daughters 
of one of the most wealthy and influential colored men in this part of the 
State, but who is not a Christian; and lastly, one was a young lady, a daughter 
of one of our deacons, who was on a sick bed two miles from the church. 
The pastor and his wife, the officers of the church, and other members to the 
number of thirty, went to her home after the public service, where we administered 
the ordinance of baptism to her, and partook of the Lord's supper with her, thus 
making three of the children of this same family that were received into the church on 
that day. 

It was a most precious day to us here; and. as many told me, such a day 
as had never before been seen in Dudley I think that there will be several others 
who will be glad to unite with us before long. We ask your prayers that the Lord's 
work may be continued among us, and that many more souls here may be born into 
the kingdom. 

And now just a few words more by way of episode. A week oc two since, an 
aged colored woman came to our house to see if she could get a pair of pants to lay 
out her dead father for burial. We told her we had nothing in the house but a pair 
of white military pants that came in one of our barrels of clothing. She thought 
they were Just the thing, and took them. I was called to perform the burial service 
at the grave, and I there noticed that the whole of the top of the rude coffin was 
removed and evidently, that the nice white pants might be seen by all. The remains 
were brought on a two-horse mule-cart. The coffin was lowered into the grave by 
taking off the rope reins from the mules and placing them under it. " Necessity is 
the mother, &c." The dead man was 102 years old, with hair and beard as white as 
ootton. 

Six weeks ago I attended the funeral of the wife of one of our best men. Last 
Saturday night, at half-past six o'clock, the father of the wife who had died, came 
to our home with his mule harnessed to a pair of cart wheels with nothing but the 
bare cuoeltree to ride on, and said that Mrs. Jewett and I must go with him right off 
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and perform the wedding ceremony for his son-in-law was to be married. We 
obeyed orders, got on to the go-cart some how with the driver, and rode off more 
than two miles in the dark, throut^h the water and mud, and over the stumps, and 
througli the bushes, and so got there snfe and sound— performed the solemn riie got 
a lunch as our pay; and then rode home in the same style as that in which we went. 
Our lunch didn't hurt us. '• Such is life," with us missionaries. 

J. B. B. JEWBTT. 



LIGHT AND SHADOW OF STUDENT WORK. 

MISS L. A. PARXKLEB. 

This morning's mail brought me a letter from a young man, who is teaching in a 
county of Tennessee where it is evident that neither common school nc>r Sabbath 
school work is overdone. He says : •' I found Ihnt they had Sunday school about 
once a month, and even then the children w<»uld not come. I did not blHme them 
because they had nothing to study in on Sunday but the old blue-back spelling book. 
1 am trying to get np money for books and papers for the tchool and hope to make it 
interesting before I leave." 

From the leading city of a Gulf State, another young man writes : '* We have 
four colored schools, in no one of which is a colored teacher employed. We. of 
course, feel that it is right and just that those of the young people who fit themselves 
for the work ought to be able to secure positions in these schools. We have seen the 
superintendent and the members of i he Board of Education, and have found that 
there is a willingness on the part of the members of the Board to give the preference 
to colored as teachers in the colored schools. We are quite pleased to see the spirit, 
a kindly one, which the whites have hhown in talking of the matter " 

From the far South-west comes this word : '* I have just arrived from a week's 
trip to Henderson, forty miles south of here, to assist in conducting the annual E. 
Texas S. S Convention (colored). Of course the "Prof." from Longview was on 
the programme for a speech, and delivered himself without manuscript upon the 
subject of missions. 1 must have made a ' hit.' for two or three towns offered me 
the principalship of their schools all of them eight or ten months, without any 
recommendation whatever. The funniest part of it is that the two best had voted to 
employ nothing but a woman. I had to refuse because of my engag* m» nt at L., and 
so they have taken their old stand for a lady. I organized a temperance Band of 
Hope while there and secured thirty-five members " 

From the border of Mexico comes a letter from a young woman who was a be- 
loved pupil nearly a dozen years ago. I cannot quote the sweet and motherly words 
with which she speaks of the precious little lives God has trusted to her care, but my 
eyes fill with happy tears and my heart is lighter for the promise it bespeaks of 
brighter days. 

In all my years of work in the South, nothing has pained me so deeply as to 
observe the ab.nence of demonstrations of affection in families. Parents piove«i their 
love for their children by training them faithfully after S(»lomon's rule, and by great 
self sacrifices in providing for their material and educational wants, but the gentle 
courtesies and domestic endearments of ordinary honie life were unknown to them. 
It is sad that so emotional and affectionate a people should be incapable of expressing 
their natural feelings. Not long ago, I heard a bright boy speak of his father's 
kissing him when he left home to go away to school. I turned to look at the speaker 
in utter amazement, but when the fir>t surprise was over I fct as an invalid, tired 
of a long cold winter, feels when the first robin comes to her window with a spring 
song. She knows that other birds will soon fill the air with mu^ic as the frosts 
disappear. And by these tokens I know that the icy habits of slavery are meltmg 
away, and sunny homes shall sometime make glad our Southern land. 
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The Chinese. 

A CHAPTER OF ITEMS. 

BY RBV. W. C. POND. 

The Annual Meeting of the California Chinese Mission was held on Sunday 
evening, November Ist, at the First Congregational Church in San Francisco. The 
weather was very unfavorable but the audience was large. Brief time was given to 
reports, and the features of special interest were addresses by Low Quong, Lew 
Chung and Jee Gam, on *'What the Mission has done for me,** ''A Christian Chinese 
in China." and "What a Christian family did for me.*' The work of the As.sociation 
among tlie Freedmen of the South was also ably presented by a colortd brother. 
Rev J. C. Price of Salisbury, N. C. On Snbbath evening, November 29th, in the 
First Conirn'gational Church in Sacramento, a similar meeting was held, with 
the same addresses by Chinese except that Chin Toy of Sacramento, took the place 
of Low Quong and told what the Mission did for him. The annual report of our 
mission for the last fiscal year contains these addresses, and will be sent free to any 
friends in the Eastern States, who will apply for them to Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 
Bartlett Street, San Francisco. 

While, in the present excited condition of public feeling on Chinese immigra- 
tion, and through the in-born antagonism to every thing non-Chinese which this 
conduct on the part of Americans stirs up and keeps inflamed, we are painfully 
conscious all the while that we are pulling, in our work, against both wind and tide. 
Still we have tokens of Divine favor and of coming harvests which are greatly 
cheering. One of our teachers at the Central school in this city, writes: "One of 
my scholars has promised to unite with the Association of Christian Chinese and 
two others are almost persuaded. These seem to me to be true Christians, though 
timid about professing themselves such. Oh! how I thank my dear Saviour for 
this. It has been my prayer day and night." Mrs. Sanders of Tulare, writes: 
** Ju Guy (her Chinese helper) is very much in earnest, and both he and I felt very 
much encouraged last week when we found there were nine who wanted to become 
Christians. I have talked to them a great deal during the summer about this, and 
they have been waiting for Ju Guy's return, (he spent three months with the Mission 
at Fresno) to explain to them more fully the way of salvation Several have followed 
him here from Fresno for the purpose of religious instruction, and we expect to 
have a revival among them.** A subsequent letter from Rev. D Goodsell pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Tulare, speaks of an application from four of the 
pupils for baptism and reception to the church. Miss Deuel of Oroville, after giv- 
int; an account of the pains and expense to which the pupils had gone to renovate 
their miMion-honse — putting in a new floor and repapering the walls — speaks of one 
of the four members of our little church there as having gone to China, and pays: 
•* I felt sorry to have this brother leave us. He was one of our most sincere and 
earnest christians.'* She is able to add that three of the pupils are waiting for a 
visit from me to be baptized and received to the church. Mrs. McKenzie of San 
Diego, under date of December 1st, speaks of the completion of the first year of 
mi«isionary service and of the alternate encouragements and discouragements which 
had attended its coarse, and adds: "There are three professed Christians in the 
84'hool, one of whom, however, has not yet been baptized. Three others of the 
pupils have given evidence of their desire and intention to become Christians." 

Our mission at Santa Barbara since its removal into more commodious quarters 
is doing much more for itself, and is increasing in interest; but our mission at Fresno 
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has declined iu attendance and interest, and I am persuaded that we shall do more 
good if the funds needed to sustain it are expended elsewhere. 

Our mission at Alturas^to which Indians were to be admitted with the Chinese 
— has become virtually an Indian mission. But its work goes on with such interest 
and such promise of good that we cannot strike it from our list till some other agency 
is raised up to sustain it. The teacher, Mrs. Orifflths, writes: "Four of the boys 
are btudylng * Peep of Day/ and are advancing very satisfactorily. We can see 
by the questions they ask, that they begin to comprehend what they are reading. 
The veil seems to be gradually removed from their eyes, and they begin to manifest 
real inter«st in spiritual things. We (t. e. herself and her husband, Rev. Griffith 
Griffiths, pastor of the Congregational Church ) intend very soon to organize a 
society similar in some respects to the Congregational Association of Christian 
Chinese, and out of this, when the time comes, we cun organize a church. If the 
older members of the tribe were not so suspicious of a connection between the 
reservation and our school, it would be more largely attended. That suspicion, we 
hope, will gradually wear away." 

I close with the following extract from a letter from Gan Don, one of our 
younger pupils at Marys ville, who as a child, " resisted even unto blood striving 
against sin," and retains still the boldness and the fortitude which then took flogging 
after flogging from his older relatives and refused to deny Christ even though they 
killed him. *'J will let you know why many boys dislike to come to school. When 
he come and read a day or two. then he wouldn't come any more, because we are 
speaking of the Bible and of Christ, and do not worship the idol, and urge him not 
to do anything wrong, but follow Jesus, and do all things what He command us. 
When he hear all this thing then he go away and tell others. This the way very 
few come to the school. They are afraid to be a Christian. Now we only pray to 
God truly hard and hope he will give the spirit to preach the gospel. Then may all 
people come in the name of God, and do all things what Jesus Christ love to them. 
Thin may we receive a new land what God give for us. This will be done when 
Jesus Christ come to judge the world. " 
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Our friends who have seen the list of appointments given in the 
February number of the Missionary^ may have noted some changes in 
directions where they have special interest. We miss the name of Miss 
A. D. Gerrish of New Orleans, so long sustained by the Iowa ladies, and 
in her place comes Miss S. A. Coffin, who will report regularly the pro- 
gress of the New Orleans work. The Iowa friends who so cordially en- 
dorsed the proposition to let all excess of funds apply to work in Memphis, 
Tenn., will also note the appointment of Miss Ella Hamilton, as special 
missionary, who will write of her work in this field. 

Miss J. S. Hardy, formerly of Savannah, Ga., is transferred to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., as special missionary in place of Mrs. A. S. Steele, who is 
no longer in connection with this Association. Miss Hardy will report 
her new field of work to the "Share " holders interested. 

The Illinois friends make a new acquaintance at Mobile, Ala., in 
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Mrs. F. B. Wells, who takes the place of Miss L. A. Pingree, she being 
unable to return South at present. And so the work occasionally changes 
hands, but the need abides, and we ask for all these busy workers your 
continued support and co-operation. 

Will those who have taken "Shares " in the support of teachers, kindly 
consider the subject of renewal when their year is expired? We have been 
gratified at the many prompt remittances on share accounts and we trust 
that all will be renewed within this fiscal year. Are there not others also 
who will join this band of share holders ? 



Mrs. Kennedy has organized a sewing class for the boys and young 
men in the Tougaloo School, in which they are taught to mend all sorts of 
rents, tears, rips and abrasions in all sorts of garments. The following 
description is given by one of the teachers. Mrs. Kennedy would be glad 
if friends would send her cloth, thread, needles, thimbles, buttons or any- 
thing else, that one can easily imagine might be useful in such a school of 
repairs. 

*• It is Saturday afternoon. Where shall we go ?*' 

" Let us call upon Mrs. Kennedy." 

*• Well, here we are. Why ! she has a party.** 

" A social, is it ?" 

"If so, rather a queer, unsocial kind of social, for there are no young ladies — 
only boys and young men. And they don't seem to be amusing ibemselves ; they 
seem to be at work." 

"And hard at work, too, I should say; there are two or three in their shirt- 
sleeves." 

" Oh, they're mending their coats I See what anxious faces they wear— and 
thimbles I*' 

"Sure enough. But they don't seem glad to see us. Some of them feel a little 
bashful and awkward with needles in their hands. Let us go away, and make our 
call on Mrs. K. after tea.*' 

"Just as you please." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Well, here we are again; but here are more boys and young men. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, how often do you have such a sewing-bee as this ?" 

" Every Saturday afternoon and evening." 

"What for, may I ask !" 

" That the young men may learn how to keep their clothing in repair, so they 
need never go in rags, at home or away from home." 

"That is a laudable object, certainly; but don't you find yourselves out of work 
some Saturdays ?*' 

" Oh, no; there is always all we have time for ; almost every one will have some- 
thing—a torn sleeve lining, missing buttons, a sock to dam or something." 

" What ! can they dam stockings ? I think that is pretty'difflcult work to do 
nicely." 

" See for yourselves • look at George's." 

"Yes, that is good." 

"One of the young mea, last fall, became so skillful daming socks that he 
wanted to send a sample of his work to the Exposition." 
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' ' How can you direct the work of so many menders at once ? 

*' Oh. I have an occasional helper; and some of the more painstaking ones are 
getting so they can show the others. Here is William ; he is ne&rly as good help as 
a woman." 

" But, Mrs. Kennedy, does it not require a great many patches to go through the 
year ? How do you manage ?" 

** That is our greatest trouble. It does require a great many pieces, and a good 
many kinds of pieces, and buttons and needles and thread and darning cotton and 
thimbles. A good many of the young men buy all their clothing ready-made; and 
even when home made garments are brought, the mothers never seem to think to 
put in any materials for mending. I have cut up things I would rather have disposed 
of in other ways, just to keep up the supply of patches." 

*' Th>it is too bad. You would like to have some 'tailor's cabbage leaves,* would 
you not ?" 

'• I should like pieces of almost any kind: bleached and unbleached cotton cloth, 
drilling nnd linen for repairing underclothing; pieces of heavy cloth are not so much 
needed that is. not so much in quantity; but silesia farmer's satin, black alpaca and 
cambric for linings and pockeU.with denim, etc., for the work clothes. Oh, scarce- 
ly a week pisses that I do not wish some of the friends of the institution would 
interest themselves in fitting up and keeping stocked a mending-room in Strieby 
Hall. It would be a valuable school room for the boys." 

Ladies who are interested in helping this novel department of work can send 
directly to Mrs. H. P. Kennedy, Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. 
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We do not know why the grown-up people should have all the nice 
stories and reports of missionary work when the children can help us so 
freely with their pennies, and so we have planned for a Children's Mis- 
sionary believing that the pennies will count up so fast that we shall soon 
have 1400. to meet the cost for one year. We will send the Children's 
letter each month to any Children's Band contributing a "Share" toward 
the fund and that you may see how well this lady likes to be your mission- 
ary, we print one letter for you here. Just as soon as you write to us 
that you will help in this work, we will answer, telling you the missionary's 
name and where she lives, and will put your name down on our list for a 
letter from her to be mailed to you every month. 



Dear Children of the North : — 

I want to tell you someihing about the little boys and girls I see every day. 
They have briiilit eyes, wnd niost of tliem happy face.s — but they do not look like 
}ou. These children can talk and laugh and Mug. they clap their hands, and jump 
about, and seem very lively and full of sport. They act just about as the boys and 
girls of the North do and the only diff-Tence is — ihese are colored children. 

T lefi my home in the Noith. and came down to this 8outh-land to live among 
these children and try to help them, for they had not many chances to study 
books and get ail educ:itif»n ucitil the A. M. A. seui teachers to them. I hnve be- 
I greatly interested in all of them, as 1 know you would be if you could see and 
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One of my duties here, is to have charge of the music in the school which they 
attend, so I will tell you something about their singing. 1 wish you could go with 
me to the Chapel some morning at half-past eight, and watch them come in. A bell 
strikes and I begin to play a march on the organ ; immediately on every side I hear 
the quick tread of feet and soon they march in like a line of soldiers, till every seat 
is filled. Think of looking down upon over 200 dark faces 1 The first time I saw 
them together so. my eyes filled with tears, thinking how few opportunities they 
have, and of the hardships and sorrows their parents endured. But now when I see 
them, I just think what little rogues they are—and how full of misch'ef. Some of 
them are such little mites of children their feet do not touch the floor as they sit on 
the benches — others are grown up, and almost young men and ladies. I have never 
seen anywhere so many children together, who behaved better or looked more inter- 
eating. 

They are most of them neatly dressed, and they sit quietly while Scripture is 
read and prayer is offered, then we all join in singing one or two pieces, which they 
enjoy heartily— then they march back to their respective rooms. During the day the 
pupils from each room come into the Chapel and spend half an hour singing, and 
learning the principles of music. You would be surprised to hear some of the little 
ones sing by note. They enjoy particularly any song which they can motion out, 
and they are very quick to imitate and learn. They are just now learning Temper 
ance songs and recitations, for the Children's Temperance Society have a meeting 
once a month at which all take part, and we hope they will gp'ow to love Temper- 
ance in that way, so they will become noble men and women who shall do good in 
the world. 

I will copy a composition which one colored boy wrote last week, which I am 
sure will interest you. 

"HABITS." 

" Habits are very bad things to have, for at the last, habits will make you go on 
the gallows. If you have the habit of telling falsehoods, you will go until you 
begin the habit of drinking, and telling your parents that you does not drink. After 
that you will begin to steal, then you will be threatened by some one to catch you, 
and put you in prison ; then you will arm yourself for to meet them, and in the first 
place you see the person who threatened you; and you will kill him. Then the police 
or patrolmen of the city will catch you and arrest you, then you will be tried for 
murder, and if you doesn't have money enough to hire a good lawyer, the lawyer 
for the State will out-speak the other lawyer, and the case will be in favor of the 
State, and at last, you wiU be hung, and habit is the cause of all your evil life and 
death. 

Then the only way to keep from habits is to put your foot on them, and never 
lift the foot up from the beginning of life to the end, and thus keep them from get- 
ting into your brains, then you will always be respected by all your fellow men." 

I expect you will smile over some parts of this, and think this boy's ideas of 
legal matters rather vague ; but he has the right of the subject on several points, and 
I wish every child both white and black could start right — ^and always keep bad 
habits under their feet. 

But there are good habits too, which should be cultivated and encouraged. One 
is — the helping of the missionary cause, and learning to give cheerfully to those who 
need our aid. I am sure every boy and girl would feel happier for thinking they had 
done something to help make the world better, and help support these schools, that 
are doing so much for the colored children and their homes. 

Perhaps I will write you more about them another time. 

With kindest greetings 1 am. Yours sincerely, S. 
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MAINE, $520 84. 
Alma. Cong. Sab. Sch far Botf^bud Indian 

Bangor. ' **'*LUtle Women '' of Plret Parish 
Ch.. 25: Central Corn;. Ch and Soc., 15; 
Tom Blake 10c, /or Oah£, Dak 

Bangor. First Cong. Sab. Sch . 16 81; J. 
O. Clark's Cla«s, Central Ch. Sab. Sch., 



10. 



Bath Central Cong. Ch and Soc 

Btfthe:. By Mrs. D. W. Hurdj, for Seima, 

Ala 

Backsfield. Mrs. C. H. Prince for Stv 

dmt Aid, AOania U 

Castlne. Trin. Sab. Sch 

Castlns. Class No. 9 Trin. Sab. Sch., for 

«d of a UtUe ffirl, Tougaloo U 

Farmiogton. Chas. H. Pope, for Student 

AidTraUadega V 

Farmington Fails. Cong. Oh. and Boo. . . . 

Oorham. Mary B. Tolford 

Oorham. *' Helping Hand Soc.,'' Bbl. of 

C , for TaOadega C. 
Keuiiebunk By Mr». C. N. Lord, for Sei- 

ma. Ala 

Limiugton. A Boothby 

Lyman Bbl of C. and Christmas Qifls, 

for WUmington N. C\ 
Orlund. Mrs. S. T. Bnck and daughters. . . 

Portland. High St. Ch 

PorfJand. "A Frleud," for Student Aid^ 

AttantaU 

Portland. '* Merry Workers," Bbl. of C. 

- 1 Bbl. of C. and Box of Christmas Qifu, 

for WUmington, N. C. 

Saicarappa Cong. Ch 

Skuwhegan. Ladles of Cong Ch., Bbl. of 

C. etc., /or Sehna, Ala. 

South Berwick '*A Friend" 

Sonth Berwick. Mrs. Lewis* S. S. Clasf, 

for WUmington, y. C 

Sonth Bridgton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Union. By Rev F. V. Norcro«s./or Sftma, 

Ala 

Waterfard. "F. U. M" 

Waterville. Bbl. of C. and Christmas Oif U, 

for WUmington, Jf. C. 

Veils. B Maxwell 

Wilton. Cong. Ch 

Woolwich. Cong. Ch 
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5 70 

11 00 



NEW HAMP8HIRB. $424 87. 

Alstead. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Alstead Centre. Ladles H. M. Soc., Bbl. of 
C.fOrJon«»borOy Tenn, 
'Antrim. "Friends," by John E. Hastings. 

Bedford. "Jay" 

-€Jandia. Frank E. Page 

Chester. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Concord. C. H. Thomdike's Sab. Sch. 
Clacs, 10; W. A Stone's 8. S. Class, South 

-Ch.,ft 19 

^^-Oerry. Woman's Mlss'y Soc. First Cong. 

Ch., for a Share 

Bast Alstead. Second CoLg. Ch 

- KastDerry. First Ch. and Soc 



Farmington. Cong. Ch. 
- • " .Ch ' 



Franklin. Cong. Ch. and Soc., ad'l 

Qorham. Cong Ch . . 

Hancock. Cong Ch.. 26; '*A. A. H." 10.'. . 

"Garrisville. Mrs. L. B. Richardson 

"Hinsdale. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Keene. "A Friend." /or Qnitman, Oa 

Lebanon. Cong. Ch 

Lyme. Cong Ch. and Soc., to const. Dba. 

Alubn Wabhbuun L. M. 31 15 ; Cong. 

Sab. Sch.. 10 

Marlboro. Cong. Ch. and Soc 



00 



88 00 

200 

10 00 

20 00 



18 19 

20 00 
10 67 
27 18 
10 42 
20 00 

1 00 
85 00 
10 00 

6 11 
15 00 

200 



41 15 
16 50 



Peterboro. Sellnda Holt. 100 

Pitisfleld. Cong Ch S2 00 

Rindge. Cong. Ch. and Soc 61 

Roihester. "A Friend" 96 00' 

Salisbury. Cong. Ch 8 25-, 

Tilton and Nortnlleld Cong Ch 5 96 

Walpole. Rev. W. H.Teel 10 00 

Warner. Cong. Sab. Sch, /"or Bosebud In- 
dian M. 594 

Warner. Mrs. M. B. Morton and daughter, 

W^or Student Aid, F%8k U. 9 00 
e«t Lebanon. Mission Band, Cong. Ch.. 

for Short . 90 00 

VERMONT, $1,808 01. 

Bennington. Second Cong. Ch 

Ber in. Congj:;h. . 

Burlington. Winooski Av. Cong Sab. Sch 
for a Share 

Buriington. First Ch 

Coventry. M.C.Pearson 

Derby Ladies,/or Mclntoeh, Oa., by Mrs. 
D Hopkinson 

Bat»t Hardwfck. Cong. Sab. Sch. bal. to 
conct Frank J. Hubbabd and Cabboll 
HOOTT. L. M's 

Fsirlee. ''A Friend" (1 of which for Quit- 
man, Oa.) 

Fair Haven. Leroy Reed,/or Student Aid, 
Atlanta U. 

Georgia. Cong. Ch 

Londonderry. Cong. Ch.. 2 72; C. S. Pills- 
bury, 1 

Ludlow. *' Friends In Vermont," 60 of 
which to const Mina B. Spauldixo and 
EMMA M. Bbown, L. M's 

MHnchcriter. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Freight 

Newbury So Cong. Sab. Sch., for Stom 
Seh 

Newbury. Hon. P. W. Ladd 

Norwich. Cong. Sab. 8ch.,/or Indian M.. 

Orwell. Ladies Home M. Aox , for Me- 
Intoih, Oa 

Pittsf ord . Mrs. Nancy P. Humphrey 

Qnechee. Cong. Sab. Sck., for (Quitman, 
Oa 

Saint Albans. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Saint JohBsbnry. North Cong. Sab. Sch., 
for RoMbud Indian M 

Saint Johnsbnnr. North Cong. Sab. Sch., 
for Boeebud Indian M. 

SaiBt Johnsbury. Cong. Sab. Sch., /br In- 
dian M. 

Swanton. Mrs H. A. Brayton 

Vergennes. Cong. Ch 

Weston. "In memory of our father J. Bart- 
lett." Mrs. C. W. Sprague, 5; Miss L. P. 
W. Spn 
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Bartlett, 8; Chas. 
Weston. Cong. Ch 
Woodstock. CongCh 

•'AFriend'' 

"Vermonter" 

By H. H. Thompson, Co. Treas.— West- 
minster West. Cong. Ch 

By Mrs. Henry Fairbanks, for Mclntoeh 
&a.— CasUeton Ladies, 8— Chelsea. La- 
dies' Benev. Soc., 10.— i)nmmerston, 2 tO. 
—Fair Haven, 8.— Lunenburg. 1; "Boys' 
Missionary Jug Soc." of South Ch., 10 — 
Ludlow. Ladies. 2 76.— Newport. Ladles, 
25 65 

Ladies of Vermont. Clothing, Freight, etc. 
for Mcintosh, Oa.^Banet. 8 Bbls. of 
C— Bethel. 1 Bbl., 2.— Brookfldd. 9.— 
Cambridge. 10, and 1 Bbl.— Chariotte 1 
Bbl., 2— Cornwall. 1 Bbl.,— Enosburg. 
1 Bbl.— LyndonvlUe. 1 Bbl.— Ludlow. 
Pkg. Christmas Cards.— Mlddleburg. 1 
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Bbl, 2.— Richmond 8.— Saint Johns- 
bnry. 1 Box.- Underbill. 1 Bbl., 2.— 
Wect FUrlee. Mrs Soothworth's 8. S. 
ClAM, 1.— Wefttminfter West. 1 Bbl.— 
Windsor 2 P«gs. Christmas Cards, 1 . . . 26 

1778 

LVOACIBS. 

Chelsea. EsUte of Dea. Samael Donj^lass, 
bT Bdward DouglaM, Kx 125 

Wilmington. Esute of Jadah Moore, bj 
O. B. Buiterflcld, Kx jlOO 

$f803 
MASSACHUSETTS, $7,298 93. 
Andover. Theo S«m , 79 60; Theo. Sem. 

Ch. ». S., 2B,/or OaA«. 2>a* 104 

Andover. *'A Friend/* 80; West Parish 

Conf.SocM4R 11 76 

Andover. West Ch. Juvenile Soc. ^for Uni' 

versUy^ New Mexico 26 

Arlington. Ortho. Conjf. Sab. Sch., for 

8tu<UrU Aid.StrtUgM U 10 

Aobamdale. Cong. Ch. and Soc.,ad*l.. 7 
Boston. ' Wilberforce/' <a Cbrbtraas and 
New Year's Gift,) 1,060; Homeland Sew- 
ing Circle, Parli St Ch. , 100/or 2 Scholar- 
Mipg, Indian M. Oahe, Dak ; * 'Homeland 
Circle," 84, Aw ^^«d*n/ Aid, Straight U. 
154; Mrs. C. A. Spaulding, for Student 
Aid, StraigM U. 50; C. P. Adams, for 
Quitman, Qa, 100; Old South Sab. Sch. 
for Student Aid, Msk U.,S&; New Kng. 
Conservatory Miss'y Soc., 6 ."iO; Yonng 
Ladies' M. ^oc., 6; MissClonder. 5; Misn 
H. L. Bartlett, 2. for Oahe, Dak.-, Mira 
Harriet N. Kirk, 10; Mt. Vernon Ch. ad'L 
1.— Brookline. **Friend8 m Harvard Ch.'' 
fbr Quitman, Oa.. BO.— Cambridge. 
Young Ladies Mission Circle. North Av. 
Ch., for a Share, 25.— Cambridgeport. 
Prospect St. Ch.. 95 Or; Ladies' MWy 
Soc. of Pilgrim Ch., for Quitman, Ga., 
20.— Cbarlestown. '* Friend In First 
Ch.,*M.— Chelsea. First Cong. Ch , to 
const. Mrs. C. A. Richardson, L. M., 
50; B. Davetip»rt, 6.- Dorchester S<h;- 
ond Cong. Ch.. and Soc., 228 21; Kleanor 
J. W. Baker, >r Student Aid, Fif<k V , 
00; Jamaica Plain. Miks Nellie F. Kilcy, 
2.— Bast Soraerville. E. Stone, /or Stu- 
dent Aid, Figk U , 50; Hinrt Howard, 
to const, himself L. M., 50; Franklin St. 
Cong. 8ab.S<h. ./or Pleasant Hill, Tfnn., 
29 —South Boston. Phillips Ch. snd Soc., 
117 50.- West Roxbnry. So. Ev. Ch., 

and Soc., 48 48 2,254 

Braintrre. Sonih Cong. Ch. and Soc., 29 30; 

First Cong. Ch. and Soc., 25 54 

Brimlleld. First Cong. Ch , Benev. Soc., to 

const. Mrs. Jam KsT. Brown, L M 32 

Brockton. Mrs. L. C. Sauford, for J)odd, 

Texae 2 

BjiSHd. Cong.Ch 22 

Cnarlemont. Edward Graves 10 

Colerain. Mrs. P. B. HmUh ."^ 

Cammington. Mrs. H. M. Porter 2 

CnrtlsvilTe. Mrs. Frances M. CInrk 4 

Dalton. Mrs. Z. M. Crane, 100; Mrs. James 

BCrane, 100 200 

Dover. Second Cong. Ch . and S<'C 8 

East Bridge water. Union Cong. Ch. and 

Soc II 

Basthampton. First Cong. Sab Sch 31 

Bast Granville. Young People's Soc. of 

Christian Endeavor 4 

Fair Haven. First cong. Ch 9 

Fall River. First Cong. Ch , 75 31: Third 

Cong. Ch., 9 50; Rev. O. D. Crawford, 2 86 
Fall River. Leonard N. Slade, 80: *'A 

Friend,*' 80c. for Rm«bud Indian M 80 

Fall River ** Friends," First Cong Ch., 

for Indian M 14 

Fltchbnrg. RoUstone Sab. Sch., 2 50 /or 
Flttk V. and 2 50 /or Straight U. 5 



Fltchbnrg. Ladies of RoUstone Ch., Box 
Bedding, etc.,/or Straight U. 

Framlngham. Plym. Ch. and Soc 46 07 

Freetown. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 87 

Gardner. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 3 oa 

Gloucester. Evan. Cong. Ch., and Soc., to 
const. David L. Davis and William B. 

Davis, L Ms 79 00 

Granby . Cong. Ch^ ad'l 25 00 

Great Barrtngton. First Cone Ch. and Soc. 87 OO 
Great Barrmgton. Cong. ^b. Sch., for 

Student Aid, Fisk U 25 00 

Greenwich Village. Daniel Parker, de- 
ceased, by 8. P. Bailfy. Adm 6 00 

Hadley. First Cong. Ch and Soc., 12; First 
Cong. Sab. Sch., 11 64; Second Cong. Ch. 
bal. to const. Geo. D. Howb. L. M., 

10 89 84 08 

I Hanson. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 76> 

I Harwich. Dea. S. Underwood 8 75 

Haverhill. West Cong. Sab. Sch. ''Harvest 
Festival,** 22 50 and P. E. Elliotts and 
Amos Haze.tine> Classes, 11 V2; West 

Cong. Ch. 25 . . 58 62 

Haydenville. Cong. Sab. Sch., for (pit- 
man, Oa 2000 

Haydenville. Cong. Ch . and Soc 6 60 

Hwlliston. Infant Class. Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Student Aid, TaUadega C 6(0 

Hubbardston . Cong. Ch . and Soc 10 00 

Ipswich. First Ch. and Soc 23 86 

Lawrence. Lawrence St. Ch. and Soc, 

68 86; "A Frlend,*MO 73 86 

Lawrence. Ladies of Lawrence St. Ch.,/or 

Freight 2 00 

Littleton. Cong. Sab. Sch., 10; J. C. 

Houghton, 6 16 00 

LoudvTile. Mrs. Mary E. Rust 50 

Lowell Kirk St. Cong. Ch 150 OO 

Lowell. Highland Cong. Sab. Sch . for Stu- 
dent Aid. Straiaht U 21 OO 

Maiden. Falkner Evan. Union, 6; ''Friend** 

1 60O 

Maiden. E. C. Converse, 6 Cases of Rubber 

Shoes./or TaUadega C. 
Maplewood. Mrs. J« hnsfm*s S. S. Clasw, 1 
— Bbl. C. and Christmas Gifts, /or Wil- 
mington, N. C 100 

Mariboro. A. F. Newton,/or McCannvilU 

Chapd 1600 

Medford. McCollum Mies. Circle of MysUc 

Ch . ,/or StudtfU Aid, Atlanta U 2 1 00 

Merrimac. Cong. Ch. to const Danisl M. 

Means,L.M 74 14 

Milford. Cong. Sab. Sch., for TaUadega 

C 1000 

Mlllbury. First Cong Ch 48 88 

Millbury Second Cong. Sab. 8ch.,/or 5/m- 

detd Aid, Atlanta U. 23 50 

Mill River. Cong. Sab. Sch 6 60 

Monson. Sarah B. Bradford 4 00 

New Bedford. Mrs. M . L. F. Bartlett 80 00 

Neponset. Miss Tnttle's Class, Trinity Ch. 
S. S., Bbl. of C.,/or mimingUm, N. C. 

Newton. Mrs Geo. Agry, Jr 50 

Newton Center. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. 80 51 
Newton Center. Miss H. S. Cousens, for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U. 80 00 

Newton Highlands. Cong. Ch. and Soc ... 46 07 

Newtonville. Mrs. J. N. Hayes 10 00 

Norfolk. Cong. Ch. and Soc 4 00 

North Adams. First Cong. Ch -^8 76 

Northampton. Ladies tf First Cong. Ch., 

for Freight 2 14 

Norton. Trin. Cong. Ch. and Soc , ad*l... 9 11 

Norwood. Cong. Ch. and Soc 67 27 

Oxford. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 88 41; Cong. 

Ch. Sab. Sch , 18 67 57 08 

Palmer. Second Cong. Ch., for Student 

Aid, FUk U 2600 

.Pepperell. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Soc 28 50 

Pittsfleld. Mts. H. M. Hard, Bbl. of C, 

for Jone*boro, Tenn. 
Reading. Old So. and Bethesda Ch*s, ad*l.. 6 CO 
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JReceipts 



llehoboth. Cong. Sab. 8ch , for Bosebud 

LidianM SCO 

Richmond. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Salem. South Ch. and 8oc (2 of which/or 

Indian M.) 108 02 

Salem. Crombie Si. tiab. Sch., Mercator*s 

Map of the World, /or Talladega C. 
Shclbtirne Falls. £. Maynard, 13; L. M. 

Packard. 6; Kev. J. H. Uoffmans, 3... . 21 00 

South Abingiou. Wm. R. Vining 60 00 

South Amherst. Coog. Ch 7 91 

Southboni. a Cla8t>iB Cong. Sab. 8ch.,/w 

Bogebud Indian M 1 10 

South Kaston. Cong Sub. Sch., /or Stu- 
dent Aid, Fitk V 23 24 

South Hadley. Mrs. W. U. Gaylord, 10 /or 

/nrfian, and 15/or jyow« if 25 00 

South Hadley FaHs. Sab. Sch.,/or Student 

Aid, Straight U 18 48 

Spencer. Primary Dept. Cong. 8. S., for 

Student Aid, Fisk U 7 00 

Spencer *Thank Offering'* 5 00 

Springfield. K. £. Clizbe, 15: Mrs. James 

D. Litchfield. 1; Mrs. Ruth Kilbon. 50c. . . 16 50 
Springfield. Mrs. Femald, for Jteasant 

HtU.Tenn 100 

Stockbridge. Cong. Ch. and Soc 66 75 

Topsfleld. Rev. D. D. Tappan, for Quit- 

inan^ Oa 2 00 

Towusfud MIss'y Soc.ybr Talladega C. 7 50 
Towuiwnd. Ladies, by Mrs. Spauiding, /or 

McCannr tile Chapel 6 00 

Truro. First Cong. Ch 6 00 

Walpole. *' Harvest Qleaners/*BbI. and Box 

for Christmas, 2 200 

Ware. Young Men^s ClaM of East Cong. 

Sab. 8ch., for Oahe, Dak 25 00 

Ware. ''Y ;' for Student Aid 25 00 

Watertown " Friends," 2; *' Donation," 

1 25 825 

Watertown. Mission Band of Phillips Ch., 

W^or Freight 148 
ayland Toung People's Miss*y Circle 
Wf^or Student Aid, for Stem Sch 9 00 
ebster. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 44 

Wellesley. Cong. Ch 95 Oi> 

Wellesley Hills. Cong. Ch. and Soc .... 36 00 

Wellfleet Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 00 

West Attleboro. Cong. Ch. and Soc 1130 

Weslboro. ** A Friend" 10 00 

We8tb<>ro. Ladirs* Freedmen's Aid Soc., 
Bbl. of C. val. 28 50, and 1 for Freight.. 1 00 

West Brookfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 42 35 

West Dennis. Mrs. Sarah 8. Crowell 2 00 

West Gardner Cong, .-ab Sch., for Roee- 

budlndUmM 6 00 

West Medway. Tonng Ladies' Miss'y Soc 

of Cong. Ch.,/or i'1«* i7 7 00 

West Newton. Second Cong. Sab. Sch . 20 00 
West Springfield. Mrs Bage, Pkg. Christ- 
mas tTards and 6 Skeins Yam, for Fteaf- 
animu, Tenn. 

Wllliamsbarg. Cong. Ch. and Soc 67 96 

Williamstowu College. Rev. Mark Hopkins, 

D.D 2500 

Wilmington. **Member of Cong. Ch." to 
const. Rev. Bujah Harmon. Mrs. M. 
Alcbsta Harmon, Miss C. Frances 
Buck., Miss Lottib S. Buck and Miss 

Nbixu B. Bambs, L. Ms 150 00 

Wobum. William Temple 5 00 

Worcester. David Whitcomb, 500; Salem 

St.(;h..ao 530 00 

Worcester. Mrs. H. A. Stimi^on and 

•Friends," for Student Aid. Atlanta U.. 40 00 
Worcester. IjMlies Benev. Soc. of Union 

Ch., Bbl. of C. By L. J. Workman, Bbl. 

of C, etc., for Student Aid, Talladega C. 

Yarmouth. First Cong. Ch and So<* 61 64 

Yarmonth. Cong Sab. Sch., for Pteamnt 

mu, Tenn 12 00 

Tarmontb. Mrs. Buckman, for Wilming- 

tcn,N C 100 

''Massachuwtts, A Friend," to const. Miss 

Martha Qouij>, L. M 30 00 



"Friend of Missions" 2 50 

By CharleH Marsh, Treas. Hampden Benev. 
Ass'ii.— Chester. Second. (<0 of whi< h 
for a Share) 30 62.— Chlcop«*e. Third, 
10 55 —Huntington. Second, 13 67.— 
Monson. 20 2..— Monson Mrs. Dtfwey's 
S. 8. ClaPS, 6.— Palmer. Seci-nd, 85.— 
Springfield. South. 72 75; North. .% 78; 
FirMt. 28 28 ; Mrs I. Merrill, .5.— West 
Granville. 10.— West Springfield. Park 

St., 81 40 296 80 

$6,V21 98 



Enfield. Bf^tote of .1. B. Woods, by Rev. 

R. M Woods, Trustee 75 00 

! Hauover instate <»f Mrs. SsrMh W. Sylves- 

I ter, by Robt. Svlvester, Kx 500 00 

Salem Estate o^ Augustus T. Brooks, by 
Nathaniel Dike, Ex. *^ "0 

Clothing, etc. Rbciivbd at Boston Officb. 
New Hamphhirb.— Goffstuwu. By Mrn. 
Mary A. Sflnnou, Bbl. of C- MAHt<ACHU- 
8 KTTs —Dorchester. Mrs. Proury. Bun- 
dle of "Congrfgationalisff.'^— Fiichburg. 
Herbert H.DoTe, YearV file of •'^outlPs 
Com pa nion . " - Hanc< )C k. Lad ies of ( '« »ng. 
Ch , Bbl. of C, etc , val. 15. for Athens, 
Ga — Holyoke. Second t^ong Ch.. Box 
Books, etc , for Citronelle. Fla — Lhw- 
rence. Ladi^^s of Lawrence St. Ch.. Bbl. 
of C. val 76 25.— Marlboro Kslate of 
Dea. C. P Locke. Cat*e of Books.— New- 
bury. Fin»t Parit»h. Bbl. of C. val 25, 
for Dudley N. C— Newbury. First Par- 
ish. Bbl. of C ,for Tougaloo IT.— Ran- 
do'ph First (Jong. Sab. Scli.. Box 
Christma« Gifts.— Koxbury. Ladies of 
Immanufl Ch., Bbl. of C— Wall ham. Mr. 
and Mrs. Scammon, Pkg Books. 

RHODE ISLAND, $333 48. 

Bristol. Mrs. M. DeW. Rogers, for Santee 

Agency 800 00 

Little Compton. Cong. Ch 20 48 

Little Compton. Cong. Sab. Sch.,/or Bom- 
budlndianM 18 00 

CONNECTICUT, t3,682 47. 

Berlin. Chas. M. Jarvis, /or Quitman. Ga. 

Bethel. Cong. Ch. 

Bethel, Willing Work^irs, Box Bedding, 
etc., /or Talladega, C. 

Birmingham. Joseph Tomlineon, for In- 
dian M 

Branford. Cong. Ch .. 

Bridgeport. Mrs W. B. Col ley, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U. 

Buckingham. Ladies' Ben. 8oc.,/or Quit- 
man. €Hi 

Biirnhide Sab. Sch.. by M. Jauftte Elmor«, 
fared qf an Indian child 

Canaan. ^'S. P. N " 

Cei.trebrook. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Quitman, Ga — 

Cornwall Bridge Q«orge H.Swift 

Cromwell, t'ong. Ch 

Cromwell. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Bombud 
Indian M 

Daubury. First Cong. Ch , to const. Jambs 
P. Peffkhs, John Deans, Alfred W. 
HoLLT and O. H. Northrop, L. m's... 

Deep Kiver. Cong. Ch., 21 88; "A Friend," 



1. 

Durham. Cong. Sab. Sch., ybr Boeebud 

IndianM 

Durham. Ladles of First Ch.,ybr Quitmatiy 

Ga 

Durham. DP Warner 

East Caanan. Ladiea' Misa'y Soc. of Cong. 

Ch,,^^ Quitman,Ga 



600 
64 74 


10 00 
61 


100 


10 00 


500 
200 


18 00 

10 00 

114 20 


60 00 


127 00 


22 88 


822 


10 08 
1 00 



14 08 



Receipts. 
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£««itford. "The Gleanere," /w Quitman. 

Oa .... 

Ba»t Haddam Ladles of Cong. Ch., for 

Quitman. Oa 

Ka>r Han ford. Miss Annie Vlner,/or Stu- 

dent Aid, Atlanta V 

£a»i W<>od^t<•ck. i'ong Ch. and 8<>c.,8; 

Mrs. Emma L. French, 2; Silas Newton, 

8 

Budeld. Ml«s E. A. Loom is. for Quitman, 

On 

Farmiitgton. Cong. Ch 

Georm-town. t'emg. Ch 

Gla!«tonbury. Friends in Cong. Ch., for 

Indian M 

Grrei.fvllle. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Straight IT 

Gioion. Voufii i h ., for Indian M 
Groioii. Cong Sab tich., for Hostbud In- 
dian M 

Hartford. Anyliim Hill C<'ng. Ch.. 258 81; 

8«Tonil Church of Christ, \4ld\ Mrs. M. C. 

Bern ii*. 20 

Hartford Firnt Cong. Sab. Sch., .^5; 

•• Friends," A>'ylnra Hill Cong. Ch., 88; 

WiniiHor Av. Cong. Sub. Sch., 20, for 

Student Aid, FiakU 

Hartford. Prof. S. Prait for Indian M . 
Hoiirington. Coug. Sab. Sch.,/or i?o^«ftwrf 

Indian M. 

Jewett iMtjr. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Kencingtou. Wm. Up-on, 10; **A Friend" 

4 5 

Lakcvil'e Mri«. 8. P. Kobbins 

Lane*ville. Cong. Mission Sab. Sch., for 

Rosebud Indian M 

Ledyard. t'onjr. Ch.,and Soc 

Lyme. First Ch 

Ha<lii>on. Yonng Ladiei** Soc., !<■ and Bbl. 

of C. by C. G Nanh. Sec../or Oahe Dak. 
Manrheoter. Bbl. of C.,/(?r </a//*. Z)ait. 
Mer dt* n Cf titer Cong Ch , for Santee 

Agency 

Mcriden Mins AMce Ptirter. 80 50; *»PXlon 

B. S<'ttle 10: James K. Sutlifl. 5: Dfa. 

E'iminul Tuttle, ii Mrs. Chas Perkim*, 2; 

for Indian M 

Meridfn. Firnt Cong. Sab. Sch . for Rom- 

bud Indian M.^ aid to const. F. Bubton 

Otis L. M 

MerideQ B. K. Breckenridge, 5; Robt. P. 

Kand, 350 

Meriib'n Mrs. W. H. Catlin, for Student 

Aid,FUk U 

Herryall. Mission Sab Sch., /or Rosebud 

Indian M 

Middlerown. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 

for Indian M 

Milford. First Cong. Sab. Sch., /c/r So^ebud 

Indian M 

Milton. Cong. Ch. Mrs. EllaGrannls... 

Montville. First Cong Ch 

Morris. Cong. Ch 

Mvstin Bridge Cong. Ch . . . 

New Britalii. Somh Cong. Ch., 908 93; 

Flri«tCh. of Christ fi6 23 

New Canaan . LadifS* Miss'y Soc, for 

Q'fitman. Oa 

New Haven. Mrs. H. Farnam, for Oahe, 

Dik 

New London Mrs. Robert McBwen (20 of 

vrWxch for Quitman . Ga^ 

New Lond'in Walter Learned, for Indian 



10 90 
18 75 
20« 

12 00 

4 60 
50 18 
10 b8 

10 80 

18 98 
87 60 

11 50 
406 81 



118 00 
10 00 

1 25 
82 ZO 

14 50 
500 

£ 00 
88 00 
46 HO 

10 00 



New Preston. Mn^. B. Averill. for Quit- 
man. Oa 

Norfolk. Cong Ch.,/<?r Talladega, C. 

Northfleld Cong. <'h. to const. Arthitb 
W. Urkkv. CM 

Nor»h Mtnchestfr. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 
for Qmtman, Ga 

Norwirh. Second Cong Ch. to const. D»a. 
Hbmrt B. *<iTBTBMs and Dba. Jubm Ros- 
SITKR, L.M> 



64 00 

40 50 

80 00 

8 50 
30« 
805 

25 00 

80 M 
5 00 

9 15 
29 <0 
16 68 

870 16 
10 00 

100 00 

4000 

500 

10 00 
74 81 

46 80 

80 00 

178 74 



Norwich Broadway Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

TiUotson C dk N.Inst 24 56 

Norv\ich. First Cong Ch 20 80 

Norwich Town. *' •First Cong. Ch.'* 8100 

Old L} me. First Cong. Ch. ad' 1 7 80 

OrHUge. Coug. th 894 

PlaniHvlle. Ladies' Soc., /or Quitman, Oa. 85 00 
Planl^ville. Miss Lllen Tuiue, 3 Vols. 
" W\»t< Havergal." 

Pomfret. Firsi Cong. Ch 44 45 

Salisbury. Cong. Ch 87 85 

Sali^bury. Cong. 8. S, 10; Little Girls of 
Al iB' Kobbins' Cla^s 7fiC ^for Quitman .... 10 75 

Shan.n Geo. A. Kelsey 2 00 

Soiifh GlHstonbury Coug. Sab Sch., for 

Quitman, Ga 10 (<0 

Soiiihiiigton Mrs. James P. Dickerman.. 100 00 

>nffleld. 'FrxeiulB,'' for Atlanta U 20 00 

Tolijuid. Mis. Lucy L. Clough, jor Quit- 
man, Oa.. 10 00 

Torringtou. Cong. Ch.,/or Indian M 25 00 

'rorniigion. Ladies' Soc., Jor Freight 4 00 

Torringtou Ladies' Miss'y Soc., Bbl. of 
C.,jor Talladtga C. 

Uiiioiiville. Mrs. James A. Smith 85 00 

v\ apping. Cong Ch 25 42 

Wtstford. Ladies of Cong. Ch., /or Quit- 
man, Sch 5 00 

W ec t H a M f ord . Cong. Sab. Sch . , for Rose- 
bud Indian M 8101 

Wesi Unriford. Anson Chappell 10 00 

Wt St Hartland. U. L. >Vilcox, /or QuU- 

man, Oa 1100 

Wisi Haven. Mrs. Emeline Smith, for 

Q'dtman, Oa 8 00 

WeiherMtteld. Miss J. C. Francis' S. 8. 
Class, for Rosebud Indian M., and to 

coiiht MIhs J. C. Francis, L. M 80 00 

WiiKm. C«.ng Ch 50 00 

Winsitd. Mrs. Emily W. Case, 15 10; 
Klias B Gilman, 10 60; Mrs M. A. MIt- 

chell,80 45 70 

WoiKlbury. Fir»t Cong Ch., for Quitman, 

Oa * 84 00 

** A Friend," for Student Aid, 

Fi»kU IT 50 

forOak,Dak 10 

By F. T. Jamian -Chenhire. "A Friend," 
5.— New Haven. Howard Av. Cong. Ch., 
7 76 •. 1276 



LEGACIES. 



2,9b2 47 



Ansonla. Estate of Abraham Hubbell, by 

I irbert Bartlett. Ex 200 00 

Bridgeport Estate of Marcus De Forest, H. 

F. Hatch, Ex., by Geo. W. Warner 500 00 

8,682 47 

NEW YORK, $4,012 89. 

Albany . H»*nry A. Homes 6 00 

Bin^hnmton. Mrs. C. Bean, for Student 

Aid.FiskU 100 

Brooklyn Julius Dsveiiport, 400 for Work 

in Southern Ala.. 100 for Qnitman, Oa.. BOO 00 

Brooklyn. Mrs. Mary L. Whiton 80 00 

B ooklyn. "A Friend," for Quitman, Oa. 8 00 
Buffalo. ** Friends In First Ch." 55; Mrs. 

W (* Bancroft, 5() for Indian M. 106 00 

Canandaigna. Y«»ung Women's Soc. of 

Cong Ch.. for ^Shares.... 60 00 

CananotM. Mr. and Mrs. R H. CMIds . 5 00 
ChurchvJIIe. rring Ch. and Soc., to const. 

R«v. Thomas H. Oripfith, L. M 80 00 

Clifton Springs. Rev. Lewis Bodwell, for 

Oahe, Dak 8^00 

Cohoes. Mrs I. Terry 2 00 

Homer. Cong. (?h 40 88 

Hudson. Mn». D A.Jones 16 tO 

J«*fferson. Mrs Snoannah RnliAson 2 50 

LeRoy. Delia A PhUllps. . 10 00 

Lock|)ort. FIrstCoug. Ch 2i 68 

Lowville. *'B" 18 00 

Mattltuck. Mrs. S. Palmer 7 00 
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Receipts, 



McGrawTUle. n. D. Corey too 

Mount Vernon. J. Van Santwood 10 00 

Newark Vallej. Cong. Ch »! J» 

New York. 8 T. Gordon, 600; RoeweJl 

Smith, 250 75000 

New York. Mrs. Wm. B. Dodge, for Stu- 
dent Aid, AUanta U 10000 

North Walton. Cong. Ch. Misery 8oc. 

15 6^^); Cong. Sab. Sch., 14 7C 80 89 

Oriskany. Mrs. Lovina HaJeey, 10; Mrs. R. 

W.Porter,! 1100 

Oewego. Cong. Ch 1« 80 

Ptfkln. Abigail Peck, /or Quitman, Oa. , 10 50 

Rome. Rev. Wm. B. Hammond 5 00 

Sins Sing. MiBs Ralen Cole, 10; Mrs. Cor- 
nelia E. Judd, 10 20 00 

Vernon Center. Rev. Q. C. Jndson 1 66 

Warsaw. Consr. Ch 82 61 

Waterville. Mrs. William Winchell, 5; 

Mrs. J. Candt-e, 6 10 00 

West Brook. T. 8. Hoyt. 5; Cong. Sab. 

Sch. 8. for Rosebud Indian M 8 00 

Westmoreland. First Cong. Sab. Sch 2 40 

New York By Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas . Jor 
Miui'y Twtgaloo, Misg.— Perry Center. La- 
dies' Benev. 8oc., i2 75.— Walton, L. H. 

M. 8., 15 27 75 

$1,012 89 

LBOACIES. 

New York. E«»tttte of Wm. E. Dodge, for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U., by Mrs Dodge 100 00 
Rome. Estate of John B. Jervl«, by Timo- 
thy B. Jervis and fi. J. Beach, Ex*s 2,000 QQ 

$4.<>12 89 
NEW JERSEY, $630 85. 

Bemardsville. J.L.Roberts 40 00 

Highland. R. R. Proadfit,/or StuderU Aid, 

Straight U 10 00 

Montclair. Mrs. J. H. Pratt^s S. S. Class, 

for Student Aid, Talladsfja C 8 00 

Morristown. E. A. Graves, for Talladega 

C 500 00 

Orange Valley. Conjt. Ch., for I/idian M. 84 00 
Paterson. Chas. C. Hopper, 10; Mrs. A. C. 

White. 5 1600 

Vineland Cong. Sab. Sch., for Rosebud 

IndianM..... 7 26 

Woodbridge First Cong. Ch 2110 

PENNSYLVANIA, $85 00. 

New Mllford. Horace A. Snmmers 5 00 

Philadelphia. SDf>an Longstreth, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta, IT 20 00 

Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co., .36 
copies '*Llppincoti*8 4tn Reader,'*/or At- 
lanta U. 

Spring Brook. Cong Ch 00 

West Alexander. John McCoy 6 00 

OHIO, $1,777 86. 

Adams Mills. M. A. Smith,/or Quitman, 

Oa 600 

Brooklyn Village. Cong. Ch 1126 

Bncyrus . Free Ch . , for Indian M 67 00 

Bucynis. By Rev. Michael Straib 86 00 

Chester Cross Rondi* . Cong. Ch 10 60 

Cincinnati. Mrs. Betsey fi. Aydelott... . 6 00 

Claridon. L. T. Wilmot,/or Quitman, Ga, 5 00 
Cleveland. Euclid Av. Cong. Ch., 80; 

Mrs. A. J. Smiih, 5 85 00 

Columbus. Mrs. P. L. Alcott 5 00 

Columbus. Eastwood Cong Sftb. Sch., /or 

Student Aid, Fisk U ... 2 00 

Delaware. Willium Bevan 5 00 

Dover. Cong. Ch 22 25 

Elyria. Boys' Opportimity Club of Cong. 

8 8. for Santte Anency, Neb 2 60 

Geneva. "'H. A. W." 150 

Green.-burg. Mrs. H. B. Harrington, /or 

Indian M ........ 6 00 

Huntsbnrg. A. B. Millard, 10; Mrs. M. B. 



I Millard.R 16 Oa 

Ironton. First Cong Ch 6 25> 

Johnsonville. Cong-Ch 2 91 

I Kingsville. Myron whiting 140 00 

Lorain. Cong. Sab. Sch.,^ Student Aid, 

I Atlania,U 5 00 

Madison. Helping Hand Soc., Bbl. of C, 
I for TaUaiUga 0. 

Medina. Voung People's Mission Circle.. 16 OO 
I Moant Vertion. Box of Household Goods, 

for Straight U. 

North Beuton . Margaret J . HartzeU 2 50 

North Bloomfleld. Y P. 8 C. B, by Hiss 

F. Waters, Treas., for Rosebud Indian M. 3 00 
Oberlin. J. L. Bnrrell, for Grand Rittr 

Indian M 1.000 00 

Oberlin. Second Ch. Sab. Sch., forRoee- 

budlndianM 20 00 

Oberlin. First Cong. Ch., 88 86; Mrs. C. 

R. Commons, 25; Prof. E. P. Barrows, 

10: Harris Lewis, 6 128 86 

Palnesville. First Ch . . adM . to const . Wm, 

M. Wkrnbr and Fbkd F. Cabkuthxbs. 

L. M's 45 84 

Palnesville. First Cong. Sab. Sch./or -85f«i- 

dent Aid, Atlanta U 25 00 

Radnor. Edward D. Jones 6 00 

Rootstown. First Cong. Ch 8 00 

Sandusky. Ladies of Cong. ( h., for In- 
dian M 2500 

Springfield. Mios Ella Bartholomew's 

Class, Cong. 8. S., /or Student Aid, 

Ftsk U 858 

Toledo. Mrs. Elizabeth Matthews, for 

Stttdent Aid, Straight U 25 00 

Toledo. Mrs. Eliza fi. Weed 10 00 

Unionville. Rev. J. C. Burnelle 5 00 

Warrensville. Mrs. Mary Walkden . . 5 00 

Wauseon. Cong. Ch 23 81 

ILLINOIS, $1,829 42. 

Bellmont. Rev. P. W. Wallace and Family 2 .*.0 

Champaign. Cong. ( h 47 80 

Chicago. N. E. Cong. Sab. Sch , 61 68; 

Mri*. J. H. McArthur, 5 69 68 

C)iicago. I4ulies Aid Soc. Pljrm Cong Ch., 

50 for Mlss'y Mobile, Ala., 60 for Indian 

M IfOOO 

Chicago. Ladies Mi*«s'y8oc., N.E.Cong. 

Ch., for Miss'y Mobile, Ala 81 61 

Chicago. James W. Porter, 20; Mrs. Julia 

Porter, lO./or Student Aid, Atlanta. U.. 80 00 

Elgin. Cong. Ch 8 62 

Elmwood. Sam'l Phelps 100 00 

Freeport. L J. Farwell, Bbl. of C, for 

Talladega C. 

Geneseo. Cong. Ch 122 60 

Geoeseo Mrw. A. T. Nourse, for Student 

Aid,FiskcU 75 00 

Hamlet. Levi Cooper.. 100 

Hinsdale. Mrs. A. H. Barr>, 8. 8 Class, 

Pkg. Christmas Glfls,/or Oaht:, Dak. 

Lyonsville. Cong. Ch 28 00 

Millbum. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Oak Park. Ladles of Cong Ch., for Miss'y 

Austin, Tex 1 00 

Oneida. Cong.Ch 8 00 

Paris. C.V.Newton 10 00 

Paxton. Mrs. J B. 8haw,/or Student Aid, 

Atlanta U 10 00 

Polo. Young Ladies Benev. Soc.of Ind. 

Presb. Ch., Bbl. of Bedding, f/r Oahe, 

Dak 

Qlnceton. Mrs. S. C. Clapp 25 00 

Prulncy. for Oahe, Dak.... .... 9 tO 

Qnlncy. Box Cnrihtmus Ciifts, by Rev. S. 

H. Dana,/or Oal>e, Dak. 

Rockford. T.D.Robertson ."iO 

Tolono. Mrs.L. Haskell lO iW 

Turner. Mrs. R. Currier 4 .M) 

Waukegan. G. P. M. Sec 25 00 

Friends through Chicago Office, ad'l. 

for Quitman, Oa 13 60 
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By Mrt. B. F. Williams. Trt-an. W. H. M U. 
of ill.,yi>r JfiAf'y, Amtin. TVx. -Che 
btiiue. 8 10.— Kewani'e, for (htUman, 
&a..S5.-MeDdoii. 10.— Port By nm. 18 10 M 10 

$8S0 48 

LB«ACT 

Bjrron. BsUte of John K. Wright, bj Wm. 
W.Parwell BOO 00 

$1,329 48 
MICHIGAN. $£M 27. 
Ann Arbor. Mr. Cady, 1 ; Ladfet and Sab 

Sch., Bbl. of Christmas Qifis: Cong. Sab. 

Sch. , 9 Singing Books, for FteatarU ffUi, 

Tienn 100 

Banks. Cong Ch 660 

Grand Ledge. Ira P. Holcomb* 2; Mrs. M. 

B.Tanner.l 8 00 

Grand Kapfds. Park Cong. Sab. Sch , fbr 

Bev. J. H, H. Senffitacke 50 00 

Huwell. Z M Drew 100 

Manltftee. Ladies Soc. by Mrs. Cutchoon, 

fvrOahe.Dak 85 45 

Manistee. Mission Cirole,/or Oohs^ Dak.. 15 00 
Manistee. Mission Circle, by Miss Lewin, 

for Ooke^Dak 12 50 

Marquette. A.R.Harlow 5 00 

North Adams. Ladies of Cong. Ch., Bbl of 

Bedding, etc. , /or Straight U. 

Northville. D. Pomeroy 5 00 

Romeo. Miss B. B. Dickinson 60 00 

South HATen. First Cons. Ch 12 00 

Summit. Cong. Ch , 8 71; Ladies Miss'y 

Soc. of Cong. Ch.. 8 08 7 68 

Tecnmseh. Rev. James Vincent 10 00 

Whae Luke. Robert Gamer 10 00 

WISCONSIN, $267 68. 

Beioit. Second Ceng. Ch 

Fort Atkinson Mrs. C. B. Snell . 

Ful U .n . Cong Sab. Sch . , for BoHbud In- 
dian U 

Jau»«ville 

La Crosse. Cong. Ch 

Lake Geneva. Cong. Ch., 14 82; Mrs. Mary 
J. Barnard, 10 

MNdi>«on. Cong.Ch 

Madi'*on. Annual Meeting,/or Oaiu^ Dak. 

Milwiftukee. Grand At. Cong Ch . . . 

New Richmond . First Cong. Ch 

Plaiteville. Cong. Ch 

Prairie dn Chlen. First Cong. Ch., 8 Bbb. 
of C./or 8U)rr$ Sch. 

IOWA, $e86 06. 
Anamosa. **A Vxieu'^^ftJ'or Student Aid\ 
"Acorn Bank*\ Box lv»ys, for Straiffht 



42 48 

10 00 

17 10 
1 00 

75 00 

84 82 

85 00 
10 00 
88 06 

18 78 
80 50 



U 



Arlantic. Cong. Sab. Sch Class, /br J?o#«- 

bwtlndianM 

Burlington. Cong. Ch 

Jhiveupon. Young Ladles MiiM*y Soc , by 

Annie L. Farley,ybr Student Aid, TaUa- 

deqa C 

Des Moines. •• A Friend," 

Dt^ Moines. Miss Geneviere Otis and 

others, /or Student Aid. Tattadega C... 
Des Moines. *A friend,'Vor TaUadega C. 
Dubuq-ie. Tonng People's BeneT. Soc. 

for Student Aid, TaUadega C 

Dnnlap Coog Ch 

Kldora. Coog. Ch 7 01; Ladios Miss7 

Soc. of Cong. Ch. 11 00 

Fairfax. Cong. Ch 

Long Creek Welsh Cong. Ch 

Marion. Cong. Sab. Sen., for Roeebud 

Indian M 

Man«halltowo. Box Toys and Books, for 

Straight U. 
McGregor. Ladles MiM'y Soc. of Cong Ch. 
Otlnrowa. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Rosebud 

IndianM 

Shenandoah. Cong. Ch 

Sioux City. A.M.Smith 



500 



8 83 
18 86 



86 00 
10 00 

885 
1 00 

60 00 
84 9i 

18 91 
500 

7 80 

8 80 



8 42' 

1 801 
J6 51 
LOOO! 



Sloan. Cong. Sab. Sch 7 84 

By Miss Ella E. Mari»Ii,/or Miu'y, New 
Orleans^ Z-a.— Farragut. Mrs. L. 8. Cha- 
pin, 5.— Green Mountain. Ladies. 10 58.—- 
Red Oak. Ladies, 6.— Siienandoah. W. H. 
M. U. Soc. 9 81.— Traer. ''Member of 
Ch." 5 85 74 

MINNESOTA, $596 60. 
Alexandria. Touog Ladies Miss*y Soc., /or 

a Share 80 00 

Alexandria. *'A Friend" 8 00 

Amiret. Rev. P. K. Peregrine 6 00 

Austm. Cong. Union Ch 8100 

Excelsior. Cong. Ch 9 87 

Faribault. Cong. Ch 89 86 

Glyndttn. Union Ch 10 85 

Hancock. Cong. Sab. Sch 4 60 

Minneapolis. Flym. Cong. Ch., 84 '8; Rev 

R. B. Rogers, 10; Secona Cong. Ch., 6.. 40 78 
Minneapolis. Miss Gertrude A. Harding, 

for (pitman, Oa 8 00 

Rushford. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Roeebud 

IndianM 8 00 

Saint Paul. Plym. Cong, ^h 88 48 

Saint Paul. Mrs. C. G Higbee, 20 and 

Boxof C. etc., /br«A>n<s&oro 7>nn 20 00 

Spring Valley. Fin»tCong. Ch 12 00 

Winona. Bbl. of C./or Oake, Dak. 

By Mrs. J. N. Cross, Trea»». Woman's Minn. 

H. M. Soc.— Friende/or Winona Chapei, 

886 95. -Elk River. W. M. S of Union 

Ch., 18 —Minneapolis. Pl}m. Ch., Y. L. 

M. S. 85 89; Hym. Ch.. W. H. M S. 

64 67; Vine, Ch , W. M . S. 5; First Ch., 

Earnest Workers, (8 of wtiich for Indian 

M.) 16.— Saint Paul. Plym. Ch. Sab. 

Sch., 18.— Znmbrota. Sab. Sch.. 17 88; W. 

M. S /or Mt«$'y WUmingion, N. C. 5 59. 886 49 

MISSOURI. $15 81 
Meadvllle. Ladies Mli-s'y Soc. /o>o c*?Aa»v 15 21 

KANSAS, $19 (U 

Bala. Cong. Ch 8 50 

BuHlngame. "A Friend," 100 

Meriden. J. Rutry 14 50 

Topeka. Wai^hburn Col lege 8 00 

NEBRASKA, $42 66. 
Omaha. W. N. McCandlinu, bal to'conttt. 

hlmi*elf L. M.^«/r Indiam M 10 00 

OtoeCo. •* A Friend." 80 50 

Syracuse. Cong. Ch 8 66 

DAKOTA. $188 00. 

Ashton . Cong. Ch . for Indian M 6 00 

Carrington. Cong. Sab. Sch ,/or Rontbtid 

IndianM 6 00 

Chamberlain. Cong. Sab. Sch.,/oi- Roee- 
bud Indian M 500 

Faulkton. Woman's Miss'y Soc 6 00 

Lake Preston. Cong. Ch. C bristrous otL^rT- 

\ng,for Oake, Dak 8 75 

Lake Preston. By Rev . A . H. Robbins, 

Box Bedding^or Oahe, Dak. 
Oahe. ShilohCong. Ch. (Native) 26. The 
Woman*8 Sew. Soc. 85; By Miss Dodge, 

lO./or Oahe, Dak 61 00 

RapldCity. Cong Sab. Sch 18 00 

Webster. Cong. Ch 860 

Yankton. First Cong. Ch 31 §5 / 

COLORADO, $38 10. 
Fort Lewis. Sab. Sch., at the Poet* /or 

Oahe.Dak 80 00 

Highland Lake. Sab. Sch. Mission Soc... 18 70 

CALIFORNIA, $18 00. 
San Luis Obispo Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Ronebud Indian M Jl 00 

SanUCruz. Pliny Fay 10 00 



yo 
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WASHINGTON TER, $4 80. 
Tacoma. Mm. Elixa Taylor. 1. iDdividaals, 
collecied by Mre. E. Taylor. 330 480 

OREGON. $6 00. 
Forest Grove. Firut Cong Sab. Sch 6 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. tTS 50. 
Washington. Lincoln Mtrm. Cb. 40 Lin- I 

c-iiii MiHMOu Sab. Sch 47 00 

Wasbington. Infuni Class Lincoln M. 

Sab. Sch../<?r Quifman. Oa 1 BO 

Wa-hiugton, Ladtes U. M. Soc of First 

Cong. Ch » 00 

WEST VIRGINIA, $1 00. 
Coalbnrg. Sarah S . Tappan 100 

KENTUCKY, $48 50, 
WillUmsbar^. Tuliim 48 60 

TENNESSEE, $794 55. 

Jellico. Tuiti.m 22 

Joneeboro. Tnition 2*^50 

W»-inphis. Tnitinn 358 95 

Nashville. 'I anion, 380 35, Prof. F. A. 

Cliaw 5 385 85 

Nashville University Sab. Sch., far Rose- 
bud Indian M B75 

NORTH CAROLINA, $341 85 

Hfllsboro. Rev. James S. Walker 5 00 

Troy. Tuition, 4 50; Woman's Mlss'y 

Soc. BOc • B 00 

Wilminirton Tuition, 916; Miss Warner, 
6; Miss FittH, 5 75; Mli*b Farrrlngton, 

1 50;'*A Pnt^nd-^a... , 23125 

SOUTH CAROLINA. $26J» 75. 

Charleston. Tuition 269 75 

UKORGIA. $505 65. 

Atlanta. -Storrs Sch. Tuition 274 00 

Mclutonh. Tuition 88 <0 

Savannah. Tuition 178 25 



Savannah. Woman's Miss'y Soc. of Cong. 
Ch., for Indian M 20 00 

ALABAMA, $261 80. 

Mobile. Tnition "166 95 

Mobile MissW Soc. of Cong. Ch. /iw Indian '. 

M ... 500 

Monfgom«Ty. Contf. Ch.,/or Quitman, Ga. 11 00 
Talladega Tuition 78 85 

MISSISSIPPI, $15 80. 

Toogaloo. H. P. Kennedy 15 00 

Toui^loo. J. Kellogg,/or Rosebud Indian 
M 80 

LOUISIANA, $284 50. 

New Orloani. Tuition 284 50 

Soiiloiique. Hon. T T. Allain, 2 Bbrs. 
Sweet Poiatoes./or Straight U. 

TEXAS. $:5 80. 

Austin. Tuition 74 80 

Dodd. Cong. Ch 50 

I.N COMES, $670 00. 

Howard Theo. Fnnd,/or Howard U 100 00 

Aveiy Fund,/or J/^n</i Jf. 570 00 

PERSIA, $10 00. 

Oroomiah. E. W. Labaree 10 00 

ToUl for January $96247 54 

Total from Oct. 1 to Jan. 81 $8U 8H 89 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions for January 21^48 

Previonsly acknowledged 2^1 46 

Total $4*194 



H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 

56 Rearte St., N. Y. 



LUNDBORG'S 

PERFUMES. 

Lnndborgr's Perfame, Edenla. 
Llllldborg*S Perfame, Marshal Niel Rose 

Lnndborsr's Perfume, Alpine violet. 
Lund bora's Perfame, LUy of the VaUey. 

LUNDBORG'S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 



A box contatnlnir Saiiiplea of all the abo^e Ave article'* 
y^f paid to jour ii««are<^ Railroad Ex resa Office (which 
should b« namud) for Fifty Cents— Money Order, Btampa 
OP COTency. 
Addreaa: lUURO, LIRD A COFFU, S4 Barclay At., Hew Tat^ 



ACID PHOSPHATE 

(LIQUID.) 

A preparatioD of the pb<»»phat('0 of lime, mairnesia, 
potanb and Iron with pho(»i)horic iicid in auch form 
as to be readtly u»himilaied by the syptem 

Prepari d according to the diiectiona of Prof. E. 
N. Hoi f ford, c»f Canibririge. Mmn*. 

MENTAL and PHY.nIOaLLXHaUoTIOH 
Weakened Energy, 

NEHroU8AJSf*S, IND MOJSST JOX, Etc, 

Universally recommended and pre*crtl)ed by 
phyficiant* of all fclioole. 

I 8 action will harmonise with auch atlmulanta as 
are necei-cary lo take. 

1 Id the bent tonic known, fnmifbing sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

I- makes a delicious drink with water and sugar 
only. 
INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, 

HEALTHFUU REFRESHING. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving firiher par- 
ticulars mailed free. Manufacture! by ihe 
Buaford Chemioal Worki. Proridt&ot, B X. 
»~ B£WAK£ Otf IMITATIONS. .J|^ 
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RECEIPTS. 



Col. and Don. BaUtet. TotAl. 

Oct. 1st, 1885, to Feb. 2dth, 1886, $85,921.67 $16,820.46 $102,74vM3 
" " 1884, " " *• 1885, 79,991.62 13,646.16 93,637.78 

Increase, $5,930,05 W, 174.30 $9,104.35 



" We are gratified to note the careful economy in expenditures which 
have been reduced by $10,880 from those of last year. In spite of this 
reduction in expenditures, a debt has been incurred of over $13,000, which 
would not exist except for the heavy falling off in legacies. This shows 
that we must not wait for the gifts of the dead to make up for the de- 
ficiencies of the living. Your committee are convinced that not less than 
a thousand dollars a day are imperatively demanded to perfect the ad- 
mirably organized plans of the Association even for the present, to say 
nothing of the pressing needs of the early future.*' (Finance Committee's 
Report, adopted by the Annual Meeting, Salem, Oct, 1884.) 

"By examination of the finances in connection with the reports of the 
several departments of the work, the committee are convinced that for the 
coming year a considerable increase of the income of the Association is 
imperatively needed. 

^^ First, The work that has come upon its hands must be sustained on 
a scale of expenditure no less than that of the last year. We see no place 
where any curtailment can safely be made.. The call is rather for enlarge- 
ment on every hand; simply to hold our own will require the round sum 
of $300,000. 

^^Secondly. The debt (nearly $30,000) which has accumulated during 
the last two years, must be wiped out at once. It has been incurred through 
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unavoidable necessity. So long as it remains, it hangs as a drag upon all 
the operations of the Society, an occasion of depression and discourage- 
ment to all concerned. To clear it off $30,000 must be raised over and 
above what is needed for our steady work. 

'^ Third. Special outlays are urgently called for in these directions. 

"(1) The Providence of God has opened a wider sphere of labor for the 
illiterate population in the mountain region of the South, which it is the 
duty of this Association to occupy. 

"(2) It is quite evident that to realize the best results of our efforts to 
uplift the freedman, some increased appropriations must be made to provide 
for industrial education in connection with the schools under our charge. 

**(3) At the same time the blessings of God on our work among the 
Indians give scope and demand for enlargement of our operations in that 
quarter full of hope and promise. A moderate estimate must set down at 
least $45,000 for these additional outlays during the coming year. The 
sum total then for which the Association may properly make its appeal to 
its constituents and the churches is $375,000— something more than $1,000 
a day. It does not seem to the committee unreasonable to expect that 
with the proper presentation of the claims of the Association to its friends 
this amount can be realized." 

(Finance Commiitee's Report, adopted by the Annual Meeting, Madison, Oct 
1885.) 

We call the attention of our readers to the above extracts. There 
can be no mistake as to their meaning. The American Missionary 
Association, as represented in the last two annual meetings, is committed to 
rid itself of the debt, and at the same time not curtail its work. We are 
sorry to say that the receipts up to date do not warrant us in feeling that 
both these ends are certain to be accomplished. Nearly half of the fiscal 
year is gone. The $9,000 increase reported above as compared with the 
receipts of the corresponding months last year, do not meet the proportion 
called for to wipe out the debt. But unfortunately, the greater part of 
this increase belongs to special funds that have been contributed for 
special objects, and so helps but little the general treasury. We are pro- 
foundly grateful to our friends for what they have done, but fidelity to the 
trusts committed to our care, compels us to still appear before them in 
the attitude of pleaders. An increase of twenty-five per cent, upon the 
contributions of the previous year from churches and individuals is needed 
to bring us out of the difficulty. Will not our friends bear this in mind 
when making their contributions, and if those who have already contrib- 
uted can see any way by which they can add to what they have done, 
either in the contribution of money or of effort to interest others, the work 
will be under additional obligations to them for their kindness. We do 
not give up the hope of carrying the two points, annihilation of the debt 
and the maintenance of the work. 
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LITTLE MARIE ADLOF. 

The readers of the Missionary will remember that at Madison the 
annu li meeting voted to constitute little Marie Adlof a Life Member of the 
American Missionary Association. 

The certificate of membership, accompanied by a letter, was sent the 
little girl in care of Rev. A. W. Clark, Missionary of our American Doard at 
Prague. The following reply has been received: 

Weinberge, Prague, Feb. 5, 1886. 
Dear Dr. Powell: 

Your very kind letter to Marie Adlof, with the certificate of her life 
membership in the American Missionary Association, was received this 
week just in season to give special interest to the monthly missionary 
meeting of our Bohemian sisters. Some sixty or seventy were here with 
Mrs. Clark on Wednesday. Little Marie was present with her kind friend, 
Mrs. B., and her grandmother. Your letter (in Bohemian dress) was 
listened to with marked interest by all present. The certificate was then 
presented to the little Bohemian friend of the black children. She sends 
special thanks and the enclosed twenty ten-kreutzer pieces, with photo- 
graph. Ever since Mr, Blatchford's visit, the wee girl has been busy in 
sdf'denialy until she has saved for her much beloved colored sisters in 
America another two guilders. How wonderfully God multiplied her 
twenty pieces at your meeting in Madison. May the enclosed twenty 
bring similar fruit. A visit in the South in 1884, afforded me ample 
opportunity to see the very imperative need of your work as well as its 
difficulties. All honor to the missionaries of the American Missionary 
Association! In great haste, but with most cordial salutations. 

Faithfully yours, a. w. clabk. 

This most interesting incident ought to be made known to every 
Sunday-school scholar in tlie country. Its example should inspire every 
boy and girl to do something to make little Marie's self-denial tell mightily 
for the Christian education of the "black children in America." We 
propose to give them a chance by asking them to contribute toward "Marie 
Adlof Scholarships" in our schools at the South. 

First The Kreutzer Marie Adlof Scholarships, $100 each. 

Second. The Marie Adlof Scholarships, $60 each. 

Third, The Marie Adlof Scholarship-shares, 10 cents each. 

(1) The Kreutzer Marie Adlof scholarships, $100 each, to be taken by 
Sunday schools. There can only be twenty of these scholarships as that 
limits the number of kreutzers we have received. To schools taking 
these scholarships, we will send one of the twenty ten-kreutzer pieces, a 
photograph of the little girl, and a printed copy of Mr. Blatchford's and 
Rev. A. W. Clark's letters. 
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(2) The Marie Adlof Scholarships, 160 each, to be taken by Sunday- 
schools. These scholarships have no limit. The more, the better. To 
schools taking these scholarships, we will send a photograph of little Marie 
and a printed copy of Mr. Blatchford's and Rev. A. W. Clark's letters. 

(3) We will send to superintendents, or others ordering them, neatly 
prepared ^^ Share'CerHficateSy*ht2ux\xi% an engraving of little Marie Adlof. 
On the certificale will be blanks in which to place the name of the share- 
holder, the number of shares taken, and the attesting name of the pastor, 
superintendent or teacher. We cordially invite the co-operation of all 
Sunday-school superintendents, teachers and workers, in this efifort. Let 
all the children know about Marie Adlof, and give them an opportunity 
to join this little Bohemian girl in sending the knowledge of Jesus to the 
"black children in America." 

Send orders for " Share-Certificates " and printed letters to 

JET. TF. Hubbard, 66 Beade Street, New Fork, JVl T. 
Ilev. 0, L. Woodvxn^h, 21 Oong'l Houh, Boeton, Man. 
R&t. J, B. Bay, 161 WoBhington Street, Chicago, BL 



EXCERPTS. 

BT Wr. J. B. BOT, D. 0. 

From the hundreds of answers to a circular-letter sent out over my 
district I make this batch of excerpts. 

A pastor in Montana, who did not see his way clear as yet to take 
a collection for this cause, wrote : '* We would like to answer some other 
questions, such as these: 

1. — Do you love the A. M. A. ? Yes ; 

2. — ^Would you like to give, if the way were open ? Yes ; 

3. — Do you pray for the A. M. A. ? Yes ; 

4. — Will the time come when the way will be open for you to give ? 
Yes." 

Indeed, brother, your love and your prayers are worth a good deal, 
** Such as I have," you say, " give I thee." Thanks. 

A pastor of a prominent church in Illinois writes : " We have a Com- 
mittee on Information and Arousement" in behalf of our several benevolent 
causes for 1886, then he names the committee of three ladies and two 
gentlemen that are to make a " hobby " of the A. M. A., and requests 
that "such inflammable material may be sent them as may help to set 
free our latent enthusiasm." 

A pastor in California says : ** The plan of calculating the expense of 
the A. M. A. for the year, month, day, hour, etc., has worked well with 
us. For two years we have supported the Association for a half an hour." 
Well done, pastor and people. It must have been an exhilaration for you 
to have run this great system of machinery for thirty minutes in two sue- 
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cessive years. Others can take the hint, estimating at the rate of one 
thousand dollars a day. 

One home missionary pastor in Ohio asks, " What can be done with 
small churches which think they have all they can do at home and close 
their eyes and ears to others' needs V* This is answered by another home 
missionary pastor in Iowa, who refers to " the too modest request for a 
place on our list of beneficiaries," and then reports ; " When I came to 
this church three years ago, I found it in a run-down condition. I asked 
what they had been doing for missions. Answer : $000. I asked for a 
collection for missions. Great fear was expressed that such a thing if 
repeated very often would drive people from the place of worship. I 
thought there was no great wonder as to their spiritual poverty. For the 
last two years we have taken regular monthly collections for missions And 
now our church, although in the country, is second in the Association as 
to numbers and holds its own in everything except wealth." 

One brother says his church reels " obliged to give the lion's share** 
to the State Home Miss. Soc. Another writes " You see our hands are 
tied, the A. H. M. S.. m driving Michigan to seU-support, will by a law 
of necessity drain all other societies of their resources in Michigan.'* 
Another, in Colorado, writes : * We are obliged to raise so much per mem- 
ber for the A. H. M. S. and also to take a collection for the A. C. U. 
Other societies must wait until the home mission quota is raised." At 
the Dakota Association last fall, when this question was raised, what shall 
such churches do, Dr. J. B. Clark told a story of having been invited to 
the house-warming of a friend. But to the horror of all it was found that 
the chimney of the favorite room would not draw at all and the smoke 
was stifling. But, upon examination, it was discovered that the workmen 
had left a stone across the flue. The application was instant and enlighten- 
ing. No man knows the heart of home missionary pastors better than I. 
They are the heroes of our day. The new State societies are doing grand- 
ly. It is right for them and for the parent society to push as they do 
Their work has intrinsic value, almost beyond compute. Besides they are 
clearing and subduing the ground for other missionary harvests. But 
wouldn't it sometimes clear up the smudge of depression if they would 
just open up the flues and so make a good draft for all best things ? 
Wouldn't the Master say to such, " This ought ye to have done and not 
to have left the other undone ?" Really, to cultivate outside benevolence 
will be to make things go easier at home. 

A pastor at the frontier of Dakota writes: " You kindly offer to send 
the literature of your society. I do wish that I could have all these sent 
me. I love all these societies and want to learn all I can about them and 
their work. In my present field I cannot do much to help the societies; 
but I am looking forward to the time when I can, so want to be prepared 
— * loaded.' Secretary has not sent me what I would like about his 
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society, nor has secretary . How can these circulars and documents 

preach unless they be sent? You hunger and thirst for means, we for informa- 
tion. You have the latter in abundance, we, ueither. I am going to ask my 
church to make a schedule and put the A. M. A. upon it. 

I have been very indignant about the burning of that institution, may 
it be overruled for good, and may God prosper the A. M. A." 

But to make excerpts of all the generous and pleasant things said in 
these responses of the A.M. A.and its work and workers would be to engross 
the whole of this number of the magazine. It adds a joy to the service 
to find such appreciativeness. We redouble our diligence in view of it. 
We are only the servants of the churches in serving Christ's poor with 
whom He has put them in trust. And all of this agreeable testimony we 
will illuminate by putting it in contrast with the single answer of a different 
kind : ** Please discontinue sending any more circulars. We will do what 
we can without them." Yet still whenever our brother wants any of our 
freshest literature of statistics, incidents and stories, we shall be happy to 
supply him. It has been greatly gratifying to see how hungry the pastors 
were to get such information by which to interest their people and so ta 
increase their giving to this cause. 



CAN THE INDIAN BE EDUCATED? 

"This question," says the Hon. Carl Schurz, ** is answered in the 
negative only by those who do not care to educate him." Much — shall 
we not say, all ? — of the opposition to attempted education of the Indian 
comes not from a well-grounded conviction that its accomplishment is 
impossible, but from a deeply-seated prejudice against the Indian as a 
race, and anything looking toward the amelioration of his present deplor- 
able condition. 

History is generally appealed to as answering our question in the 
negative We appeal to it to-day as bringing to us the most emphatic 
affirmative answer. 

In the fall of 1862, there were brought into Mankato, Minn., 400 
Sioux Indians, prisoners of war, and under the sentence of death as par- 
ticipants in the terrible Indian outbreak of that year. Hard would it have 
been to picture an apparently more hopeless undertaking than the conver- 
sion and civilization of Ihis horde of savages, fresh from their deeds of 
rapine and bloodshed. But late in the fall. Dr. Riggs, in response to an 
appeal, went to them. As one result of his winter's work, when returning 
to the families of these men in the spring, he carried with him 400 letters 
written by them to their wives and children. After three months of labor 
a large part of them became converted and over 200 were baptized. When 
pardoned, they all gave up their wild life, began farming, and are to-day^ 
earnest Christian men, independent of government help, cultivating their 
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own fanns ; while some are actively engaged as pastors of Christian 
churches, teachers in schools, and missionaries to the wilder tribes far to 
the westward. 

The Mfidocs are another illustration. Brought into the Indian Ter- 
ritory in 1874, after their long war in the lava beds of Oregon, having but 
a few months previously taken part in the terrible massacre in which Peace 
Commissioners Gen. Canby and Dr. Thomas were killed, and Mr. 
Meacham severely wounded, — it would be hard to imagine a less inviting 
field for civilizing influences to work upon. Christian hands were ex- 
tended to them ; Christian people, full of faith, began work with them. 
Ten years had not passed before they presented to us a community of well- 
clothed, industrious Christian farmers, living in comfortable houses, the 
work of their own hands ; their children being as well clothed and taught 
as the average of white farmers* children around them ; with their own 
church, one of their number its pastor and another an elder, with fifty 
per cent, of their number professing Christians. In the last published Re- 
port of the U. S. Indian Commissioner, their agent speaks of them as 
"well advanced in civilization," "all wearing citizens' dress," and "eager 
to educate their children." 

Another answer which history gives to our question is found in the 
records of Joseph's band of Nez Perces. In 1877 they were driven from 
their home in the Wallowa Valley by United States troops, after it had 
been ceded to them by President Grant in 73, they making one of the most 
remarkable marches on record. With their women and children, in sev- 
enty-five days they crossed over 1500 miles of country, and at last volun- 
tarily surrendered at Bear Paw Mountain, Montana, whence they were 
brought, prisoners of war, to the Indian Territory in '78. The next year, 
two of their own boys, who had been educated in an Indian mission 
school, begaij work among them. Five years later, we find them with 
schools, shops, ninty-eight per cent, of the children of school age regular 
attendants at schools ; one hundred and seventy were members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, with one of their own men as pastor, and all of its officers 
chosen from among their own number. Ten years have not yet passed 
away since they were on the war-path, a band of roving Indians ; to-day 
their agent reports them as "bright,** "intelligent," " nearly one-half of 
them consistent members of the Presbyterian Church," " and so far as 
dress, deportment, and propriety of conduct is concerned, they could not 
be distinguished from a white congregation.** 

The Seminoles who, in their seven years* Florida war, cost our gov- 
ernment $40,000,000, and an unknown number of lives, writing their his- 
tory for years in the blood of United States troops and settlers alike, are 
to-day, after a few years of mission work among them, a civilized, indus- 
trious people, appealing to Congress for the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship. They have their own schools, self-supported and self-governed. 
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They have two large boarding-schools, established by missi »nary societies, 
to which they pay annually $80 for each child clothed, boarded and 
educated. 

Nor are the cases above cited exceptional. The history of the Choc- 
taws, Cherokees, Chickasaws. Creeks, Senecas, Wyandotts, Shawnees, Ot* 
tawas, Poncas and other Indian tribes, discloses the same results. If the 
exptrrience of thoughtful men has led them to affirm that it costs but a 
small proportion to educate an Indian of what it does to kill him ; if, as 
Di. Anderson of the American Board, and Bishop Whipple of the Epis- 
copal Board affirm, for the money expended, "workers engaged, and years 
of labor, our missions to the Indians have paid in work accomplished as 
well as any of the missions of our Board ; " if, as many believe, there are 
no people speaking a foreign language sunken in the degradation of heath- 
enism as easily reached and as quickly influenced by this Gospel of Christ 
as are the Indians ; if to-day the whole field is open and much of it plead- 
ing for teachers and missionaries ; then why are they not going 1 Why is 
our treasury empty ? Why are we talking of retrenchment ? Why are 
thousands of Sioux pleading in vain for schools and missionaries ? Why 
are }S,000 of their children living to-day in as gross darkness, as deep 
heathenism, as are the children in the heart of Africa, unaided, unreached 
and uninfluenced by our Christian churches ? Why are there still 17,000 
Indians in a single territory, heathen — sixty-eight tribes without church or 
missionary ? We cannot escape the question by answering that they cannot 
be reached, are unwilling to be reached, or are incapable of being reached. 

** In no other manner,** says our Commissioner of Indian Affairs, " by 
no other means in my own judgment, can our Indian population be so 
speedily and permanently reclaimed from barbarism, idolatry and savage 
Ufe, as by the educational and missionary operations of the Christian 
people of our country.*' Jf it is our work^ shall we do it t <»▲«. w. srbuvs. 



The Educational Bill is having a hard time. There is danger that it 
will be amended and talked to death. It has gotten through the Senate 
in fairly good shape — but it has the House, and after that the President's 
signature, to meet. What will be the outcome is not so clear. The proba- 
bility is that it will fail, more is the pity. The needs are tremendous. 
Gen. Eaton estimates that to provide school houses and teachers for the 
mm-attcnding school children of the United States, will require for the 
first year, not less than a hundred and twenty million dollars. Those who 
oppose the Bill on the ground that the aid would tend to repress the efforts 
that the States themselves ought to make, have but little to stand on. The 
whole amount could be swallowed up in the first year and still leave hun- 
dreds of thousands of children unprovided for, while every dollar ex- 
pended from the National Treasury would brin^^ the States aided under 
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obligation to do more for education then they ever had done before. 

We regret that in the discussion there is an attempt to make the 
public believe that the South is richer than it really is, and that it is doing 
more for education than the facts indicate. The South is indeed improv- 
ing and that steadily, but the South is still very poor, and while the people 
are taxing themselves for schools, more peril a ps in proportion to their 
wealth, then do the people of the North, it remains true thev do not, 
neither can they, make adequate provision for the public education of their 
children. They ought to have National aid. 



A very honorable and valuable prize has just been taken by a gradu- 
ate of Howard University, Mr. Wm. V. Tunnell, of the class of 1884. 
He is a student in the General Theological Seminary of the Episcopal 
Church, in New York City. The prize taken is a handsome gold watch. 
This is competed for, every second year, and is given to the student in the 
Middle or Senior Class, who recites from memory, the entire service for 
the burial of the dead, and who preaches the best extemporaneous sermon 
on a text assigned but one hour previously, without consulting any com- 
mentary. Mr. Tunnell carried off this prize over the heads of his white 
competitors. 



The World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition held last 
year in New Orleans, has awarded the American Missionary Association 
a Diploma of Honor for ** Collective Educational Exhibit." 

For the exhibition the Association was enabled to make, it was largely 
indebted to the supervision of President Albert Salisbury, and to the in- 
terest and efforts of our teachers in the various institutions. Many com- 
mendations of the superior work of our students had reached us, through 
those visiting the Exposition, even before the receipt of this official 
award* 



In the Century of last August, a Southern lady signing herself A. Z. 
affirmed that not a Southern woman could " be found to fill the useful and 
honorable position of teaching a colored school because of the social 
ostracism which would follow." 

In a recent number of the same magazine, another Southern lady 
signing herself E. M. C, replies: " This is not true, certainly of the whole 
South,"and closes her article with, " believe me, no lady who undertakes to 
teach colored children in the South braves ostracism to do her noble work." 

Neither the opinion of A. Z. nor E. M. C. is correct, but of the two 
A Z. is nearer the truth. Wonder if E. M. C. ever heard of Quitman? 
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THE NEGRO AT PRESENT. 

ADDRESS BT WM. R. MOBRIS, ▲ OBADUATK OF riSK UNiySBSITT, IN BSHAL7 OT HIS OWH BAOB. 

It is not for me to speak of the trials and difficulties a people have to undergo in 
passing from slavery to citizenship. You know our story too well to require a re- 
cital of it at present. It has been told time and again, sometimes falsely, with the 
intention to deceive, sometimes untruthfully from ignorance of the facts, and at 
other times truthfully for the purpose of doing good. It will be told again. His- 
torians have recorded it, and fixture writers will discuss it. Is the Negro susceptible 
of high culture and profound learning ? Is he fit to be a citizen 7 Will he be a use- 
ful member of the body politic ? These are now useless and silly questions wholly 
out of place. One has only to use his eyes and ears in order to answer them for 
himself ; every one in the affirmative. That the Negro race is duller than any 
other race is a mistake ; that it is sharper than other races is a mistake ; that it 
is worse and more degradea than other races would be under similar circumstances, 
is an error; that it has special gifts in certain directions cannot be denied. TVe 
claim that the Negro is the avera/::e human creature, nothing more, nothing less. It 
is true that his lines have been cast in hard places, and he has had to labor imder 
very great disadvantages, but he is fast coming into a condition in which he can 
make the most of himself. He will then have to fight his own battles, to sink or 
swim. Foolish and unjust prejudice is rapidly passing away, and the Negro must 
stand on his merits. This is what he asks, this is what he wants; a fair and equal show, 
with an even start in the race of life. I wish to emphasize the even start, for his 
former condition has prevented his having this in the past, and will, to a consider- 
able extent, still hamper him in the future. Twenty-five years ago he was the 
•* Suuth's umbrella in the summer, and her back log in the winter;" twenty-two years 
ago he was the nation's ward; but what is he today ? Has he stood still, or has he 
made substantial progress ? What has become of the money, the thousands and 
thousands of dollars that have been sent South for his betterment since his eman- 
cipation ? Has it been thrown away or has it done good ? Was and is the sacrifice 
that has been and is being made by scores of noble men and women in his behalf of 
any avail 7 Shall we continue to send him aid or shall we stop ? No one wants to 
engage in an unsuccessful enterprise, nor to make a fooli>h investment. I shall at- 
tempt to answer these questions with truthfulness and justice towards my brethren, 
and frankness and fairness towards all. 

Though the moral progress of the Negro has not kept pace with his improve- 
ment in other directions, still, it has been quite marked. No sane person will deny 
that moral growth in any people is slow, hence it could not be reasonably expected 
that advancement in this direction will be as speedy as in other ways. All who have 
worked among the negroes, who knew them twenty years ago, and who know them 
to-ilay, affirm that their moral growth is praiseworthy and beyond expectation. Fi-om 
the nature of the case the advancement in this direction will be much more rapid in 
the next ten years than it has been in the past twenty. The conditions and surround- 
ings are now much more favorable for more rapid improvement. One of the great 
curses of bondage was, that it blunted, and in some cases almost obliterated the moral 
sense. Those who were reared when no attention was paid to morality, are fast pas- 
sing from the field of action and are giving place to those who are being rightly in- 
structed and cared for. Oood moral character is now regarded in its right light and 
is given its proper place. The halcyon days of the educated man without a good 
character, the corrupter of youth, the unprincipled one, are waning and he knocks in 
vain for admittance to the better class of society. Society is formed and managed 
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on its true bafiis, that of character. We point with pride to our men of honor and 
our women of virtue. 

Religiously, the Negro is peculiarly strong. The oppressor's heel did not succeed 
in grinding out of him his deep religious nature. His sufferings drove him to his 
Saviour's breast. His mode of worship has undergone great change in the past few 
years. He now enjoys the light of more and better knowledge and consequently has 
seen the hurtfulness of his former method of worship and in many cases has discarded 
it for a more intelligent mode. The services in many churches are now conducted 
according to the views of the more intelligent members. It is true that the relig- 
ious worship of the Negro will always be more emotional than that of his white 
brother, because he is by nature more emotional. The great number of subtan- 
tial and in many cases elegant and costly churches, with their large membership, in 
part shows what the Negro is, religiously. He annually gives thousands of dollars 
to the support of his churches. His partial departure from ancient superstitions is 
noticeable. A better educated ministry is now sought. Many of the " old time " 
ministers, have been crowded out and their places filled by intelligent men. At the 
<;lose of the war, there were essentially only two denominations, now there are Ne- 
groes in all denominations. One special point in favor of my brethren is, that there 
are very, very few infidels among them. 

The present condition of the Negro from the stand-point of industxy and finance 
when compared with that of twenty years ago, is simply astounding. Hon. J. J. 
SpeUman speaking of the "Negro Department " at the New Orleans Exposition says: 
— "It presented a wonderful exemplification of the material development and sub- 
stantial progress the race has made in the twenty years from bondage. The ingenious 
<1 5sign8 in mechanism, the skillful handicraft, the artistic presentation of fancy 
work, the various agricultural products in the perfection of growth, and other ma- 
terial and industrial developments, were an irresistible and convincing argument that 
the Negro, when not too much embarrassed and with anything like equal opportunity 
in life's contest, would realize the happy future that friendly theorists have fancied." 
The Negroes had deposited in the Freedmen's Bank when it closed, $56,000,000. 
The failure of this bank worked great mischief among them in the South, but hardy, 
persistent, earnest and hopeful, they turned again to the work of making and saving 
money. They have been more prudent than their circumstances in some instances 
would seem to warrant. They raise annually 3.000,000 bales of cotton. In Georgia 
they own 680,000 acres of land, and over 5,000,000 acres in the whole South, and are 
assessed $91,000,000 taxable property. 

They now edit, own and manage about 100 newspapers. Nearly all of the trades 
have negroes in them. Many in the South are mechanics, and work steadily at 
their trades. Many are thrifty and are continually laying away small sums of money. 
They are fast acquiring property in the cities and towns, and a large number already 
own pleasant homes. While only a few as yet are engaged in business on a large 
scale, their business tact is daily being called into requisition, and the time is not far 
distant when they will have large representation in business life. 

But the consideration that, I presume, most deeply concerns most of you, is what 
is the Negro, from the educational stand-point. The educational condition of the 
JNegro at present considering his opportunities, his 250 years of mental as well as 
physical bondage, is in truth wonderful; yet it is by no means what it ought to be. 
No people on the face of the earth, love, worship and adore knowledge more than the 
Negroes. They desire it, they crave it, they strive for it, they in many cases, (deem 
no hardship too great for them to undergo in order to obtsdn it. You have often 
heard of the heroic efforts of the Negro boys and girls, men and women, in order 
that they might secure an education. Parents frequently work night and day in 
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«>rdpr to educate their children. A^ soon as the angel-toned clarion notes of freedom 
riQi; thioughout the land, the Negroes rushed to the gates of knowledge and clam- 
ored for admission, seizing with a firm grasp whatever opportunities were presented 
them. 

Although the great enthusiasm over the subject of education that characterized 
them immediately at the close of the war has, in a measure died out, it has done so 
at the expense of a better understanding. They know now that education means more 
than a few months' schooling, that it means years of hard, earnest and diligent ap- 
plic ition, and that they have to struggle under the disadvantage of ignorant associates 
and an uneducated ancestry. The partial education of the Negroes has already 
wrought wonders in the Bouth; whole communities have been transformed from gross 
ignorance to comparative intelligence. A telling point in the Negro's favor is that 
he is not selfish with his learning, but that he uses it to the advantage of his race. 
He now teaches 20,000 public schools and has nearly a million pupils. Especially is 
this unselfishness true of those who graduate from our schools. 
, A writer for the Chicago Inter Ocean says of the Pisk University: "In fact, the 
chief aspiration which the students here have, appears to be to teach their less fortu- 
nate brethren, and bring to them the light of education and the blessings of religion. 
Ambition for self-advancement, to shine as politicians or business men, seems sub- 
ordinated to a noble sense of duty which tells them that the advancement of their 
imce in a large measure, depends upon the exertion of the young men and women 
who go forth from this institution, to spread and perpetuate its teachings and its 
principles." I affirm from personal knowledge the truthfulness of the writer's state- 
ment. A glance at the catalogues of our schools will show that the great majority 
of the graduates are occupying important positions as teachers. They are doing 
good work. The money the good people of the North have sent South for the edu- 
cation of the Negro has been used to good purpose. It does not stop with the students 
it educates, but through them, it instructs and educates many more. Our graduates 
become teachers, and when they take their pupils as far as the law provides for 
them, they encourage and often-times assist them to attend the schools of higher 
learning, the universities and colleges; thus the number of those who are receiving a 
higher education Is constantly increasing. There are possibly between three and 
four hundred Negro men and women who have graduated from colleges with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. You see the number of liberally educated men and wo- 
men in our midst is very small. A much larger number have completed shorter 
courses of study, and a good many have been thoroughly instructed in the rudiments 
of learning. 

Our schools in the South are doing a grand and noble work, and it would be im- 
possible to estimate the good that has been done, in dollars and cents. Eternity alone 
can demonstrate it, and will show the wisdom of this timely step. Every dollar 
that is spent for the education of the Negro pays 500 per cent, in the good done him, 
and the country. This is no wild statement, it is being demonstrated every day. 
Nearly every graduate of our school has gone forth a Christian, and with the avowed 
purpose to do what he could for the upbuilding of his people or " report to God the 
reason why " he has not done so. I might tell you of great changes that have been 
wrought by our graduates and students in different communities, and of scores 
who have been brought to Christ by their instrumentality, and of very many who have 
been transformed from worthless boys and girls to honored and worthy men and wo- 
men, but time forbids. Let it suffice to say that the progress the Negro has made edu- 
cationally, is in truth wonderful, and that we have good reason to be encouraged for 
the future. 

This hopeful state, my friends, has been brought about by your gifts, aid, prayers 
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and labor. Though we haTe struggled hard and have done, what we could for our- 
selves, had you not come to our relief and stood by ub, this showing would have 
been utterly impossible. 
i One thiog more. I cannot close and feel that I have done my whole duty without 

saying a word about what ought to be done, and of the needs of my people. Our 
educational institutions are not yet on a firm basis; they are not self-supporting. 
They ought to be endowed. As yet the Negroes are entirely too poor to pay for an 
^ education. The help that is being sent to them must be continued and ought to be 
increased or they will fail to reach the point they ought to reach. No greater calam- 
ity could befall my people than the suspension of the help that is being given to 
them. Such a withdrawal would in fact, be a national calamity and would paralyze 
the efforts of millions on their upward march. Though so much has been accom- 
plished and so great good has been done, still in truth the work has just begun. 
There are communities that have not been reached; some others have been, but are 
now abandoned on account of alack of means. Cimmerian darkness still overhangs 
many places; ignorance and crime reign supreme, and the rays of the sunshine of in- 
teUigence are unknown. The narratives as told by some of our students of these 
benighted communities would make your hearts bleed. These communities, these 
places, and my people at large, must have leaders, and they look to our schools for 
them. 

The results of 250 years of mental and physical bondage have not been removed 
in twenty years; they could not be. It took longer than that to free other races from 
the effects of bondage, it will take longer to free us. Standing as I now stand, the 
representative of five millions of Negroes in the South, I for them appeal to you, to 
the men and women of wealth, to the men of mfluence, to philanthropists, to states- 
men, to Christians, to all, to extend to us a helping band, to help us to rid ourselves 
of the scars of the yoke of bondage, to overcome prejudice, to educate ourselves, to 
make ourselves worthy of the dignity of citizenship, to give us the needed aid and. 
assistance. 
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REVIVAL IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Thirty-three persons were received into the membership of this Church on the 
first Sabbath in February. There are already twenty-five applicanU for admission 
at our next communion service. A few more than a hundred have given evidence 
of hopeful conversion since the opening of the new year, at the meetings held at 
Central Church. There are conversions at every Sabbath evening inquiry service. 
Seven churches that we know of, near us and farther uptown, have received into 
membership x^^rsons converted at Central Church. A few have joined other 
churches because of preference, but a larger number because other churches are 
nearer their homes. Thus the work done in this church, like the work done in the 
schools and colleges of the Association, accrues to the benefit of all classes of the 
colored people without regard to their denominational aflUiations. The church 
itself has been greatly encouraged, and its members are hopeful of great things in 
the future. As indicating this fact, the festival just held to meet the insurance on 
the church, brought into its treasury ninety dollars. 

A Young Men's Christian Association has just been organized through the 
efforts of the young men of the Central Church, which promises to do a great and 
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much-needed work among the young colored men of this city. Twenty-two repre- 
sentative young men from differenfchurches identified themselves with this branch 
Y. M. 0. A. at its first meeting and many more are applicants for membership. 
During the month of January and the first two weeks of February, we had the 
efficient help of Rev. James Wharton and his wife, from Barrow in Furness, 
Ergland. 

The meetings held by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, were opened in this city the 
Olh of February. Owing to the favorable location of Central Church and its large 
seating capacity, and because of the interest in the meetings there, Mr. Sankey 
very kindly consented to sing for us three evenings during their first week in New 
Orleans. On Saturday evening of the same weeK, Mr. Moody preached lo a great 
audience, when, on his invitation, between fifty and sixty persons came forward and 
kneeled as inquirers, many of whom professed their faith in a uewly.found Saviour 
before the evening's service concluded. The presence of these mighty men of God 
has been a great blessing to all the churches of this city. The color line had disap- 
peared by the end of the first week, notwithstanding the prudential steps of another 
character, taken to prevent it before the opening of the Moody meetings, thus illus- 
trating most encouragingly and beautifully, that by the '* Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, that in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free." We 
believe that the prayers of the Association and the many friends of our work all over 
the North, who do not forget us. but generously sustain us, have been most wonder- 
fully answered in behalf of both Straight University and Central Church. 

«BO. W. BOTHimx,. 



REVIVAL IN WILMINGTON, N. C. 

I must tell you of the good work which has been going on in our city the past five 
months. Ar. earnest desire was manifested by some of our number at the opening 
of the school, for a specicJ blessing on our work. This found expression not only 
in the closet and the prayer meeting, but as they met they would claim the promise, 
"If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them." Quite a number of our scholars seemed very seriously im- 
pressed last spring and wo felt Uiat they had not wholly lost those impressions. In 
October, two of our former pupils died, leaving very little evidence of a change of 
heart. Tliis deepened our anxiety for the conversion of these young people under 
our care. The week of prayer appointed by the Y. M. C. A. was observed by spe- 
cial meetings in our church in connection with the Y. M. C. A. recently organized 
here, and when Mr. and Mrs. Fields came the week following and commenced a 
series of meetings, we were not surprised that many were ready to decide at once to 
follow Jesus. The first week a service was held each afternoon in the school and 
ai night in the church, resulting in the professed conversion of more than one hun- 
dred, a large part of them our scholars. Our church was filled to overflowing, all 
denominations being represented, and the increasing interest led Mr. F. to feel that 
he must have a larger house. The largest Methodist church opened its doors and 
heartily welcomed the meetings which were continued there tliree weeks longer with 
blessed results, in which all the colored churches shared. Never before was this 
people so thoroughly stirred by a revival. Mr. and Mrs. F. seem to be wholly con- 
secrated to the service of the Lord. His wonderfully plain presentation of the gos- 
pel plan of salvation, his vivid illustrations and his method of conducting revival 
meetings, so quiet compared with their own, were new to most of his audience. 
Many had heard the same truth from us. but they said ' 'That is white folks' religion. " 
Now they h ard it from one of their own people, and blessed by the Spirit's influence, 
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it carried conviction to many hearts. Some of the old people said: "There's no 
religion in those quiet meetings." "They don't mourn long enough/'— "They have 
nothing to tell.'* But many eyes were opened to the truth by the Bible readings and 
the plain Bible teaching, and people who for years had been groping in the dark, 
vainly seeking for light through visions and spiritual revelations, found peace by 
simply giving themselves to Jesus and trusting in Him. "I didn't know it was so 
easy " said a young woman to me, as I called on her soon after, '*I thought I had 
to see or hear something, but it is just like you told me. I thought of your words 
when Mr. F. was preaching, but I didn't believe yoiL He made it so plain 1 couldn't 
help seeing how to go to Jesus. I did go and He blessed my soul." "I have nothing 
to tell", said another, "I just made up my mind to follow Jesus, give up ever3rthing to 
Him and went and gave my hand to Mr. F. saying * I will.* I never felt like shout> 
ing, but I believe Jesus has forgiven my sins.** The chaiige we see in these and 
many others attests to their sincerity. 

I must not forget to mentiou the singing of those touching gospel hymns, led so 
sweetly by Mrs. F. I hear them in all parts of the city now, as I go on the streets. 
At first the converts were mostly children and young people, but as the work went 
on the older ones were reached, and many old in years and hardened in sin were 
brought to the feet of Jesus. In some families where only the mother was a 
Christian, all the other members have been converted. Very touching were some 
of the scenes in those meetings. We could not wonder there was some shouting as 
mothers saw one after another of their children come out on the Lord's side, wives 
and daughters rejoiced over the conversion of husbands and fathers, and brothers 
and sisters greeted each other as one in Christ. * 

The work did not stop when Mr. and Mrs. F. left. Some people said, "It is only 
excitement; when Christmas comes these converts will go back to their old wicked 
ways." But they were compelled to acknowledge that it was more than excitement as 
they saw them spendlng.that day at church, and with their families, instead of in 
the grog shop as formerly. It was said that never since the war had the holidays 
passed so quietly, with so little drunkenness among the colored people. Even the 
daily papers noticed it. And now as I go among the people I find evidence in nearly 
every house that the spirit of God is present. Parents rejoice over the change in 
their children : teachers speak of the improvement in their pupils : family altars 
have been erected ; new voices are heard in our meetings as the young converts gain 
courage to confess Christ, and not a week pisses that we do not hear of some souls 
coming out on the Lord's side. I do not know the number received into the various 
churches, many have been added to all, but the largest number went to the one where 
the meetings were held. 

Twenty-one have been received into ours, one of whom, a young man now in our 
school, has been called up higher, a blessed exchange for him from this life of want 
and suffering 

"Into that school 
Where he no longer needs our poor protection. 
And Christ himself doth rule." 

I would not overlook the good work done by the two Baptist missionary ladies 
in their churches. They are giving the young people excellent instruction. Their 
work has been greatly blessed to the salvation of souls, and the growth of Christian 
character. The Y. M. C. A. has gathered in a large numk>er of young men, and set 
them to work in their meetings and by the wayside. One of the most encouraging 
things I have witnessed recently, is the work of this Association. Conducted entirely 
by colored people, their meetings are as quiet and orderly as oiurs though embracing 
in its membership brethren from Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian and 
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Congregational churches. The lending members are mostly those who haTe been 
trained and educated in our church and school. What cheer and encouragement it 
gives us to see these young men thus working for Christ among their companion^, 
and giving to them the teaching they have received from us. Thus you see the seed 
sown so carefully and faithfully these many years is now springing up, giving pro- 
mise of abundant fruit. The woman's meetings were never so well attended as now, 
and the scho'ars' meetings are full of interest. While we cannot think that all the 
534 who '* professed " are truly converted, we do feel that a blessed work has begun 
in a great number of souls, and that many here will bless jGk>d through all eternity 
for sending Mr. F. to lead them to Jchus. 

A. B. rARBtNOTOH. 



RELIGIOUS WORK AT ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 

Testifying to the religious work in the Atlanta University, Rev. C. 
W. Francis, pastor of the University church, has the following to say. 

Of the 188 graduates of the school, all save nine called themselves Christians 
at the time of leaving the institution, and some of these have since accepted the 
service to which they were urged while here. All of the eight who graduated in 
the last classes were followers of Christ, five of them having been convened here and 
being members of the school church. Of eleven who have died, all were consistent 
believers. 

There has been a season of special religious interest during each year in the his- 
toxy of the school, resulting in a considerable number of conversions, ranging from 
ten to more than fifty in different years. Every year, intelligence comes of the con- 
version of former pupils who ascribe their religious convictions to instructions and 
influences received here. The number of such persons must be very large, <bui can- 
not be ascertained. From the first, the missionary spirit has been fostered, both by 
encouraging the personal work of the students, especially in their vacations, and by 
the study of mission fields and history and characters. Regular contributions have 
been nuuie for missionary objects amounting to more than $t,000 during the last ten 
years, which have been sent in a great many directions. There have been given con, 
siderable sums for French Missions in Canada, the McCall Mission in Francel 
Chinese work in California, Indian Missions in Dakota, temperance work in the 
South, as well as for the support of pupils in Indian schools and in China and in 
Turkey. 

There is in the school a church of Christ upon an independent basis, is simlpe 
its organization, having no connection with any sect, which furnishes a religious 
home for the stu4ents who become Christians here, and for those who are severed 
from their homes for long periods, and also for the company of teachers, who are 
cut off by their residence here, for the most part, from other church relations. A 
Sabbath-school is held and several cx)nference meetings each week, which are 
attended by a large part of the school, even when attendance is voluntary. The 
Sabbath is carefully observed, visiting by friends being discouraged, and the arrival 
or departure of students being prohibited. 

There Is good reason to think that a large part of those who have been for any 
considerable period under the infiuence of the school are leading faithful lives and 
doing good service in all parts of this State and in others, and having a large share 
in promoting all good movements among the people, while the work of some of them 
^KS into the region of Christian heroism. 
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INS AND OUTS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

1. Many of our social meetiDgs are at the homes of the people, and generally 
with no other light but that coming from the great fireplace, and tbe Divine word. 
But most of them are very precious meetings, and One has been with us. who^e 
presence flaming chandeliers, frescoed walls and cushioned seats alone, with colder 
hearts and more formalism, are powerless to insure. 

3. Our people are always ready and glad to have these meetings at their homea, 
no matter how humble the home. * *Oome often, come any time," is the word . And 
after having the meeting, there seems to be a feeling akin to that of Obededom, after 
taking in the ark. Our Northern friends would find some strange seats here,- a 
rough slab with the legs "unto it," a three legged "cheer," a box, a block, a trunk, 
thti side of n bed— anytliing that will hold you up, and the people don't complain. 

3. They seem very devout. During prayer, no one is looking about to see 
what kind of ribbons or feathers another has on, or how a diess is cut. £vt ry head 
is bowed, and the silence is profound. No one over comes in during prayers. 

4. There is no lack of help in our meetings. All, or nearly all, sing. All pro- 
fessors, or about all, old and young, male and female, pray when asked, and generally 
are quite ready to improve the opportunity, without waiting to be asked. And 
these prayers, though the language is sometimes uncouth, seem to be talking face to 
face with God, and to take right bold of the promises. 

5. Could some of our Northern Christians and Divines even, hear Fome of the 
addresses and exhortations of certain ones of our members, they could not help 
feeling, that these men, once *'ehaM$" understand the great plan of salvation,— 
the wonder scheme of Redemption,— and best of all, that they have learned it ex- 
perimentally. 

6. We have one young man, in particular, in our school and church, who is an 
acute. mathematician, and give him a chance, would make an acute theologian,— 
one whom the world would hear from, in either calling. His is. "Tlie poets eye, in 
a fine frenzy rolling." 

7. Several prominent white men, at times, come into our meetinirR and appear 
to be honest and serious listeners. So far as I know, I am treated ab kiuuly by the 
whites here as at the North. 

There are ** outs " which ought not to be omitted in this enumeration, and I will 
merely allude to a few of the more prominent. 

1. The colored people are all, more or less, superstitious. And when there is 
superstition, it is always a hinderance to elevation and religion. This is doubtless a 
relic of slavery times, or, may be. of an^slavery times of their ancestors on the 
"Dark continent." This is an evil which must be met, and gradually overcome. 

2. They are not as constant in their attendance at church on the Sabbath as they 
should be. With the old slave churches, there were meetings on the Sabbath, say, 
only once a month, or only temuoeeasionaUy, And so, many have the idea, that this 
is about often enough now. And it will be a long day before they will fully out- 
grow this old custom and falpe idea. 

8. Promises are regarded as far less sacred than they f hould be. They very 
often make promises, seemingly, without stopping to think what, and how much, 
they are promising, or how they can fu fill these promises. And still, I think they 
do not intend to be untrue. 

4. They are too improvident and wanting in forecast. We should not be 
anxious for but we should take reasonable thought for the morrf>w. If their wish, 
or taeir prayer, " Give us this day our daily bread," U lilurully auawcred, they teem 
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well satisfied, but not always, perhaps, because tbej are so trustful in Ood, but, 
rather, because they are so much absorbed in the present supply and gratification . 

Finally, I believe, judging from the standpoint of some three year's experience 
in the field, that a given amount of honest, earnest, fitting, Qrmpathlzing labor and 
painstaking, expectant of results, bestowed upon the colored race, is as telling on the 
great Christian problem, which has for itaf^ial solution, the evangelization »nd 
salvation of a lost race, as if bestowed upon any other nationality, or anywhere else. 



LE MOYNE NORMAL INSTITUTE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

So many friends are so kindly interested in our school work, that perhaps you 
will let us say a word. We can report something over 300 in attendance, quit^ 
above the seating capacity of our buildings, and everything concerning the school, 
prosperous and successful. 

Our Manual Training Shop for boys is taking form and shape substantial, in 
good Cypress lumber. We have about completed a fine two story building 2ix44 
feet, well adapted to its purpose, and adding not a little to the appearance of our 
buildings. The upper story is now arranged to afford a small office with closet, 
small reception and drafting room, and large work-room. In this work-room wf 
have ten real carpenter's benches, with ten fair sets of good tools, most of the com- 
monly used wood-working tools. Each bench has also a drafting board and small 
set of instruments for elementary work. 

Two classes of ten each are now daily at work learning the use of these tools, 
and their own hands as well as heads. They are of course an " awkward- squad," 
but as they are fully determined to conquer or die, they are also a hopeful squad. 
Now, it is not expected that finished or very perfect mechanics can be made to order 
out of any and every kind of biped that comes, but most of them can be taught 
something of the use of tools, and something of the principles of construction. 
Some of them will readily lay the foundation for good work, and wi|l go out to be- 
come skilled artisans. They will all get useful, helpful, practical training of hand 
as well as head, and will go out better fitted to be useful citizens. 

From this time on, the boys in the Normal course will have daily work in the 
shop, as the girls have for some time had, in kitchen and general house-work. We 
feel very sure this department of our work is to be a success even beyond our hopes 
concerning it. The citizens of Memphis are freely commending our work, and 
not a few of them commend it with their money. When men do this their encour- 
agement is both tangible and available. Our new building has cost about $1,000. 
most of which has been raised here, all without help from the Board. Our equip- 
ment of tools will cost from |300 to $500 more. A shipment of turning lathes 
received to-day from Mr. Geo. Esterly of Whitewater, Wis., is worth fully $200. 
We have a small engine and will add to our outfit as experience teaches us, what we 
really need. Donations, however, are always in order, and we promise to make a 
good use of them. One friend sent a chest of tools from New Jersey. Letters of 
inquiry and encouragement come from New York and from California. The 
whole school is steadily growing in size and in favor quite beyond the capacity of 
the buildings. Many have been turned away because of no room to contain Uieir 
blessed presence. We are quietly hoping that some generous soul will arise and 
shine upon us with about $5,000, to enable us to build our front wing and pro- 
vide for 500 students. We incur no debt and so will always be at liberty to grow. 

The city is fast putting on the airs of a modern metropolis. Many lines of 
railroads are centering here, and there is no longer a doubt but it is to be one of 
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the gateways to the New South. Col. Keating, a personal friend of Jeff. Davis^ 
now editor of "The Appeal/' probably the ablest Democratic Southern paper, 
who is one of the leaders of the spirit of the New South, is our public friend and 
advocate in his paper. He is to make the address at the formal opening of our 
shop ; and he will do it. Ten years ago he would not have dared to mention the 
matter, much less come near it. The world does move; and a new generation of 
men in the Southland are waking up to move with it 

Since the holidays there has been a continuous spirit of awakening among 
all classes and grades of our students. Nearly every day some one or more come 
out and take a clear stand for our Christ and his salvation. Many have professed 
conversion and still others are inquiring. Extra hour and half hour meetings are 
held almost daily, and personal work, conversation, prayer, and Scripture reading 
are carried on daily by some or all of the teachers among the students. God is bless- 
ing the work of our hands, heads and hearts. Pray for us, and send us the 
$5,000 to build our enlargement. 

■• S. ITBSLB. 



MACON, GEORGIA. 

The teacher's home at Macon, Qa., like so many of the footholds obtained in the 
South by the pioneer workers of the A. M. A., occupies one of the best sites in the 
city. Macon lies on the north-east and south-west sides of the Ocmulgee river. 
Though the earliest settled, East Macon is now only a suburb of the city proper. 
The main business part of the city is built on the low land bordering the south-west 
bank of the river, and the finest residences stand on the high hills which overlook 
the plain. On the shoulder of this range of hills, the home and the adjoining school 
property rest The view of the city and the pine-clad hills beyond the river, stretch- 
ing away into the distance, has inspired many a weary teacher as she beheld it 
from the broad, elevated, old-fashioned, front veranda. 

The house is thoroughly old-fashioned and substantial, of the plantation style 
of architecture, just about as square and low in its aspect as an Illinois prairie sec- 
tion, and subdivided into rooms of a quarter section each, on the same principles 
with the public way in the shape of a 12 ft hall through the middle. Those who 
have had experience know that these halls are delightfully cool in summer,and never 
too hot in winter. The lower story is of brick,a high basement surrounded by an ample 
area. The upper is of wood, 40 ft. by 60 ft., and 14 ft. from floor to ceiling. There 
are only three small closets in the house, and two of these are below stairs. The 
closets below are used as store-rooms for provisions. The dining-room, kitchen, a 
primary school-room, and the janitor's room occupy the basement. One half of the 
upper story has recently been divided into three rooms, and yet our family of eight 
teachers and two children is beginning to find the rooms too few for comfort. The 
house ought to be remodeled. It is well adapted for the addition of another story. 

The location is free from the malaria which abounds in the lower city. If there 
is a breeze, we get the benefit of it; and even the winds of January do not scru- 
ple to steal in about the loose-jointed windows and doors, as they do this evening 
while 1 write, causing the curtains to sway perceptibly. 

In many ways the home is a very comfortable one. And there is. even in its 
appearance an air of honest reliability, humble utility, and homely welcome not un- 
becoming to so important a factor in the noble work of your Association as the 
teacher's home. 

The furnishing is very meagre. The teachers coming for only eight months of tht 
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year and seldom certain of returning to the same place for a second year, can not 
often afford to bring mudi desirable furniture with them. And the vast area of 
naked wall and of rough bare floors, with the plain, old, and often battered, chairs 
^nd tables, is not well calculated to sooth or strengthen the stranger wlten weary 
and homesick. Of course if these things are necessary they ought to be endured, 
but, whatcTer anyone may think the influence of the amenities of civilized life to 
be on the development of sturdy Christian character, few will deny, that when 
one, esp«H2ially one of the gentler sex, has been reared in the midst of the refining in- 
fluences of a modem home, and goes forth to a life of Christian lal>or, other things 
being equal, the fewer deprivations she has to endure, the more efficient and suc- 
cessful her labor will be. And if some of those who do not believe in cruelty to 
animals or severity to criminals, would turn their benevolence toward the homes of 
these workers, verily they would not lose their reward. w. ▲. hodgb. 



LIBERIA IN GEORGIA. 



You will say that missionary is losing her mind. Liberia in Georgia, who ever 
heard of such an idea 1 Georgia, the Empire state of the South, with iU fine cities, 
large exports and eloquent ministers. Though incredible, it is true that I am settled 
among a people, though only 80 miles from a large seaport, as crude and backward 
in their customs, habits and expressions, and their characters as curious a study, as 
are the native Africans. Though slow to avail themselves of the modern helps in 
all branches of industry— preferring to go in the old tracks, they are anxious to edu- 
cate the children. It is laughable, and pathetic too, to see the means they take to 
accomplish it. Our tuition is forty cents a month for each child. 

The people are very poor, and the land yields but little, and consequently money 
is scarce. But pay day draws near. Here comes my John, a bag of rice upon his 
shoulder, with a great fear upon his face that the rice is not enough to pay his con- 
stitution (a new word). In the distance I see my Patsie (a true Toysy) hugging close 
in her arms an old rooster who looks as if he had been in the wars and strongly 
objects to being bartered in this way. But Patoie holds on until he is examined and 
pronounced taken for her execution, (another new word) Every month much of 
the tuition is taken iu rice, eggs, potatoes, chickens and sugar-cane. Every thing is 
accepted to encourage them to keep the children in school, as we have no 'diffl. 
culty in selling the produce received. 

I have been calling on my children in their log cabins, no furniture except a 
rude bed made of pine wood, a chair or two ; and the Sunday-school papers serve a 
double purpose, after they are read they paste them on the wall to keep out the 
wind and cold. The only thing confortable in these cabins is the large open fire- 
place with its generous bright fire. Georgia abounds in pine wood to be had for 
the cutting. The door is the only place to admit the light, as they have no windows 
to the cabins, and often I find a family of six or ten children huddled in one room. 
Occasionally, I visit quite a respectable pine house, a little more care has been taken 
in putting it together and it boasts of a real glass window, a rich man's luxury. My 
coming is hailed with delight and my introduction to the family is by the "most won- 
derful lamed child in the world,** (as a family can rarely afford to send but one child 
to school who does the writing and reading for uncles, aunts and cousins by the 
dozen) who stands looking on with unspeakable delight and her bright face repays 
me for all the discomfort of getting through swamps and woods to reach them, 

I have a Bible reading every week for the old women . I read a chapter and ex- 
plain each verse in as simple language as possible. They enjoy these meetings. I waa 
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much touched by a little instance that occurred last week. After my meeting, one of 
the old women handed me an egg, a little gift to show her appreciation of my kind- 
ness, another old woman nearly a hutidred years old slipped into my hand five 
cents; '*I want to do something for the good teacher wlio has come so far to give 
knowledge and light to poor djring sinners " We have had several weddings this 
winter, and it is a marked improvement that they think a minister is a necessary ad- 
jtmct to becoming man and wife, I overheard a thoughtless girl say "I want six 
waiters (bridesmaids) when I get married." I was rejoiced and hope she will be kept 
from going wrong, though the motive be not a very exalted one. 

Our missionary labor among the old people though profitable and good, is not 
our most satisfactory work. We cannot expect to change them much or hope much 
from them. It is with the school children that we may look for results. We can 
sow tbe good seed— we can follow it with prayer and we can wait with pniience 
— and we will leave the rest to God, G. H. 



The Chinese. 



WILL THE CHINESE GO? 

BT RBT. W. O. POKD. 

This is a question, doubtless, of vital interest to our mission work. When 
they are gone, the '* occupation" of **The California, Chinese Mission" will, of 
course, be gone also. Possibly,— having been now so many years identified with 
this mi:4sion. planning for it, praying for it, working in it. begging on its behalf, 
rejoicing in its growth or wounded and sore as it suffered adversity ;— possibly 1 am 
unfitted to consider that question with scientific calmness or judicial candor. The 
"personal element " may need to have large allowance made for it in any conclu- 
sions 1 may reach. 

I must admit that never before has this question come home to me as really 
serious. Even now I cannot make it seem possible, under our institutions and our 
circumstances that any order of exclusion, any edict of banishment, could be enacted, 
much less could be made effectual. And yet there has been a sweep and a practical 
power in the present movement, such as I have never seen before. There bave also 
been some attempts made to supply the places which the Chinese are called to vacate 
with white labor or black labor, and if this should become general and succesHful, an 
effective *' Boycott" nii^ht not be impossible. In that case the Chmese would be 
forced to seek elsewhere the earnings wliich they ceased to find here. 

But the more carefully I study the whole situalion, the more thoroughly satis* 
fied I am that this movement must wear itself out in time, and the law of supply and 
demand re-assert succct-sfully its sway. 

1. 1 think that the Chinese are being more fully instructed as to their right, and 
our people made more cognizant of their liabilities through this agitation. Suit has 
at last been commenced against the city of Eureka where ihefce unrighteous and 
cruel movements for expulsion l)egan, for damjiges to the amount of nearly $150,000. 
It seems to me utterly impossible for that municipality to bet up any effective de- 
fense, — provided the proceedings have been properly conducted. It seems utterly 
impossible for that town to come out of the contest without suffering to the full 
amount named, unless a sptedy compromise is made. If this suit had been be^un» 
as it surely oug^ht to have hf^nn. within thirty da>s of the commission of the outrage 
probably ihut would have be^n not the firt>t only, but the last attempt among us at 
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mobocratic misrule. Since this suit was commenced, suit proceedings have almost 
entirely ceased. Meetings are still held, and high-sounding resolutions are passed, 
and the Chinese are notified to leave on such or such a day. But in Red Bluff when 
the day appointed had arrived, and the Chinese did not leave, only twelve out of the 
hundreds that bravely "resolved," were found ready for action. This being quite 
ti)o feeble a posse, the Chinese still are there, and *' things are quiet on our Poto- 
mac." So, I suppose, it is likely to prove in the other towns where similar notices 
have been served. Indeed, the general cry is now for proceedings held strictly 
within the limits prescribed by the law; and the Chinese on their part, are learning 
not to be afraid. 

2. And so the " Boycott " is to be tried. Its triumph in the town of Truckee 
has been announced with a great flourish of trumpets; and what Truckee has done, 
all other towns, it is believed, can do. They will violate no law, but will effect a 
banishment of the hated strangers, as complete as if an army drove them out 

But this is really no new device. It was tried almost ten years ago, and with 
no grater result than some temporary hardship to industrious Chinese, and a great 
deal of inconvenience to such Americans as submitted to this hoodlum dictation. 
Who is to stand guard all through the future months and years 7 For eternal vigilance 
is the price of a successful " Boycott." Who can guarantee that Americans will 
forever be so craven as to allow a committee, self-appointed possibly, and composed 
perhaps entirely of aliens, to dictate whom they may have to wash their linen, or to 
wait upon their tables, or to trim their grape vines ? People living near each other, 
become inevitably a community with common interest and a common loss or gain— 
a body politic in which if one member suffers, all suffer likevrise. Tou cannot 
grind the face of the i>oor without some sort of reaction upon the rich; yon cannot 
single out one element for oppression and banishment, but that others forthwith 
begin to feel the pain. And, so, already we begin to hear protests from our fruit- 
growers, that to drive out the Chinese means that their fruit shall ripen only to rot. 
Capital invested in orchards and vineyards, to the amount of $50,000,000, we are 
told is at stake. Some hop-growers can get no advances on their crops because it is 
not apparent where the labor will be found to harvest them; and they are beginning 
to inquire at the Employment offices and even at the Chinese Consulate, whether 
their exiled workers cannot be brought back again. The Alta CaUfomia the oldest 
and one of the very best of our dailies, is beginning cautiously to speak on behalf of 
these oppressed Americans, declaring that reform is one thing and revolution quite 
another; that the change in our labor system must be gradual or it will be ruinous ; 
that only as other labor can be introduced and trained, ought Chinese help to be 
repelled. And the good sense of such declarations cannot but commend itself to all 
men save those who are bidding for a nomination and desire the sand-lot vote. 

In conclusion, it is possible that a nation like Germany which is not built on 
such corner-stones as these; "All men created equal," "All men endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights," may safely drive men from their industries 
and homes and deny to them the opportunity to earn an honest living by hard work ; 
but we Americans cannot do it, without sooner or later pulling down on our devoted 
heads our whole temple of liberty. A house divided against itself cannot stand ; 
and I believe that our people will find this out in time to arrest the un-American 
misrule which has lately, like a cyclone, swept along this Western coast. 

Meanwhile our mission work, doubtless, must be hindered more or less. But 
while the numbers in attendance at our schools are diminished, the spiritual blessing 
seems to come in larger measure, and I think that never since we began our work, 
have more glad tidings reached me of souls coming into light, than during these 
last two months. 



Student Work-Aid. lia 



Bureau of Woman's Work. 

mU D. B. SMKR0ON, SICBITABT. 



STUDENT WORK-AID. 

How far-reaching is the influence of the little Marie Adlof Kreutzersf 
They are converted into scholarships, and Sunday-schools and individuals 
taking these scholarships of $50 and $100 can have their contributions 
applied to work-aXd. of students, by which self-helpfulness and strength of 
character are developed more than would be possible by giving money to 
them outright. They will enable us to give whole work or half work for 
board as the circumstances may require, and to say " yes " instead of ^'no**^ 
in cases like the following, reported to us recently. 

** You do not know what a relief it has been to have student-aid. One 
girl came to me the other day saying, * I don't have time for my lessons 
and 1 hate to get behind in my class. What shall I do ? ' I knew there 
was a little scholarship money, and so was able to say to her, * take the 
time you need to learn your lessons well and put the rest in work.' You 
should have seen how she brightened up for she had come in fear and 
trembling. The girls do not like to ask to have their work lightened. I 
do not think I have seen that girl idle for half an hour since school 
opened. A man brought his little girl, aged twelve, last week. He wants 
her to stay winter and summer. She has no mother. A woman came 
at Christmas with her little girl and no money. I had no way to keep her,, 
so she took her home very reluctantly, but in about two weeks brought 
her back with $20, having sold her cows to get it. Saturday another 
woman came to get me to take her little girl of twelve, saying she had no 
way to keep her. I had to say, "no,** and she went away nearly crying. 
I wanted to cry myself, she did look so disappointed. The people are 
waking up more and more to the fact that their children need more than 
they can give them, and that while they are at work in the field, their 
daughters may be led into temptation at home ; but there are few who 
can pay their way. O, for more of the work-aid scholarships ! ** 



In prompt response to our suggestion last month, some " Shares ** 
have already been renewed, and we hope the full list will soon be checked 
as paid for the current year; also that others may come forward and take 
$•^0 Shares in the support of a teacher from whom they are promised a 
monthly letter. 

Do not forget the Children's Missionary whose letter was printed in 
the last number of our magazine. Already eight have made investments 
tl.iough their Mission Bands or individual families, and all who desire 
may have a part in her good work and her helpful letters. 
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For the Children, — Receipts. 



FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Did you ever wonder why the Indians should have such strange 
names as Walking Hawk, Good Dog, Rain-in-the-Face, etc., and how it 
is that they get different names when they come to our schools to learn 
English ? Miss Collins, our missionary to the Indians, tells us that Da- 
kotas get their Christian names from the missionaries at the time of bap- 
tism, or from teachers when they enter school, but that the native name 
given a Dakota child at birth is from some ancestor or from some of the 
surroundings at birth. For instance, the mother of ** Rain-in-the-Face " 
was with the party on the war-path, and one day while in camp, she being 
alone, unwittingly permitted the little baby's head to lie out from under 
the tent and the rain was pouring down. The mother supposed the child 
was dead, but a woman coming along, discovered that the rain in his face 
had revived him ; hence his name " Rain-in-the-Face." 

Some men if they honor their people, always retain their baby name. 
Many carry it to manhood, and then if the man has proved for instance 
a great hunter or warrior, he has a new name given him which, when- 
ever it is used, is a reminder of his honor. Others who disgrace them- 
selves have names given them in derision, and this is a continual reminder 
of their shame. An Indian who steals frequently, bears the name of 
"Wamanousa" or "Thief." An Indian boy who is the eldest son of a 
Chief inherits the Chieftainship, with the name, at the death of his father, 
or sometimes if the father grows old and inefficient he retires in favor of 
the son, giving the son the name and the title while he takes up his early 
name. But a Dakota never tells his own name as it is either one of honor 
or dishonor, and consequently a third person must answer for him. 

Should our little readers be named according to their traits of char- 
acter, we wonder what they would be called. 

Is there anything in the Bible about a **new name," and how it can 
be had ? " 



RECEIPTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1886. 



If AINB, $1,849 87. 

Andover. "Priend«,"/o'* Iftdian if., San- 

Ue Agency $4 60 

Caaifl. Fint Cong. Soc o5 00 

< Mtine. Trln. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Castine. Rainbow Band« Bbl. of C, for 

Ladles' Jsiand, 3. C: One Bbl. /or Oaks, 

N C. 

Dennvsvllle. Cong. Ch 10 10 

East Oti»fleld. Mrs. Soean Lorel, 6; *' Other 

Friend»,"8 8 00 

Parmington. "Little Girls," /or Student 

Aid^TougalooU. 36 00 

Hallowell. Mrs. Simon Page 10 00 

flarpswell. Cong, 8oc.. for Freight 1 00 

Uermon. Free Bapt. Sab. Sch 8 00 



Machiaa. »*Macblas** lo 00 

Portland. Y. P. soc. of Christian Endeavor, 

Second Parish, 16; Wiliiston Ch.. 16 90 00 

Scarboroogh. **A Friend in Cong. Ch.*\ .. 60 00 

South Berwick. Miss Lewis* 8. 8. Claaa. 78 

Watenrille. ^'Tr\w6%.^'for FrHght tOO 

Wells. ChUdren and Yoang People In Cong. 

Sab. Sch., /or ««wan< ^1//, JHrnn 82 fO 

Wells. Second Cong. Ch lo 60 

York. Ladies of First Ch.,/or Freight .... 8i 
Ladies of Maine, /or Selma, Ala.^^WieX, 
1 Bbl. of C— Brunswick 1 Bbl. and t 
Box of C.~Camberland Center. 1 Bbl of 

C .—Gardiner. 1 Bbl. ; S SO /or Freight . . » 80 

$249 87 



Hcceipta. 
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UBOAOT. 

_ . Eftete of Caiharine P. Went- 
worthbyS. A.Hoibrouk, £x 1,000 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. $488 40. 

Candift. Coni^. Ch. and Soc 14 00 

Coocord. First Ch (SO of which jor Oonn. 

InduHrUU 8eh Ga) T5 80 

Exeter. Mary K. hhui« SO 00 

PrancesCown. Coni(. Ch. and Soc 85 Ou 

Hampton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 9i 

Lebanon. C. M. Baxter, for TaUadet/a C, 75 00 
Mane heater. Pint Cone. Ch. and Soc. , 76 75 
to conet. Uknrt A. Oaob and Mlvs Anna 

J. Dana, L. M*e ; S<>cond CoLg. Ch., S98;i. 106 67 
Nashua. ** Frienii*," 2 Bble. of C, for 

DudUy^N, t\^c. for FrHght 65 

New Ipswich, k Tajlor 60 

Newport. Cong. Ch 67 »7 

Northfleld & Til ton. Cong. Ch.^ for Student 

Aid, StraiaAt U 2 80 

Pembroke. Mrs. Manr W. Thompson 6 00 

l^enacook. Jere. C. Martin 10 00 

Temple. Cong. Sab. Sch 16 67 

WestUlndge. Geo. G. Williams 100 

Bj Geo. Swain.— Amherst. Cong. Ch., 6 51. 
— (ireenville. Cone. Ch.. IC— Pcterboro. 
Union Rvan. Ch.. 84 14; Mrs M. A. Whit- 
ney. 2; Miss M. D. Whitney, 2 6068 

VERMONT, $488 80. 
Barton Landing. Children's Miss*y Bee., 

foraJShare 7 00 

Berin. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Bradford. Cong. Ch. and Soc 44 IV 

Brandon. Mrs. L- G. Case, for CMmh M. 5 
Brookfleld. Six Ladies. Members of First 

and Second Cong Ch. 'a 10 00 

BnrUngton. First Cong. Sab. Sch., for • 

StudrfU Aid, Straight U 76 50 

Faklee. Cong. Ch 00 

Greensboro. Cong. Ch 1100 

Jericho Center. Miss Julia Graves 2 00 

Mancbe«*ter. Rev. Rnfus S. Underwood, 

seO; Mrs. R. S. Underwood, 10, to const. 

Mrs. HattibB Gatbs. L. M 80 00 

Man»hfleld. Lyman Clark 15 00 

Montpelier. Bethany Sab. Sch-./or Mc In- 

to$h, Oa 11 00 

Pern. Dea. Edmund Balchelder, 8; A. B. 

Prffers, 2 6 00 

Pittbford. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Me Intoeh, 

Oa 2000 

Pooltney. "A Friend." 8 00 

Saint Johnsbury . M rti. Franklin Fairbanks 

60; Mrs. B. I. BlodffHt and Mrs. T. M. 

Howard, 60.^r Stu^knt Aid , Fish, U... 100 00 
Saint Johnsbtiry. North Cong Ch., for 

JtoitMmd Indinn M 20 68 

Strafford. Cong Ch 90 00 

Swanton. Hervey Stone, wlfeAnd danghter. 5 00 

w««t Fairlee. Mr*. CM. Holbrook 2 00 

West Kandnlph. Sasan E Albin 7 00 

By Mrs. Henry Fairbanks, for McIfUoth 

(?a.— Bnrlineton. Ladles of College St. 

(Th.. 16 ir.-Dorset. Ladles, 5.— BUpton. 

Mrs. Moses Patton, 1 22 17 

By II H. Thompson, Co. Treas.— Brattle- 

boro. "Mn«. H ," 5.— Windham. Cong. 

Ch and Soc, 29 84 00 

$402 89 

LBGACT. 

Jericho. Estate of Hoeea Snanlding, C. M. 
Rp laidine, 10; A. C. Spanlding. 6; Nellie 

M. Percivai, 8; B. J. Spanlding, 8 21 00 

$488 89 
MASSACHUSETTS, $8,862 60. 
AndoTer. Miss Carrie M. Park,/or Student 

Aid, Macon, Ga 6 00 

Aahbumham. Marshall Wetherbee 2 00 



Ashland. Cong. Sab. Sch 10 91 

Ashfleld. ••Fnends,' '/or Freight 1» 

Boston. Homeland Circle of Park St. Ch., 
60, for Mise'y; 2 for Indian M : "A 
Friend," 60; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 50 
Colburns* Ariths. and other books, ftr 
Tattadega C— Brookilne. T. P. Benev. 
Soc of Uarrard Ch.. 25, f&r TaUadega (7. 
—Dorchester. Yillsge Ch. Sab. 8ch., 
81 80, for Conn, Indwtriat Sch., Ga — 
Jamaica Plain. J. H. Farrar, 14 60; 
— Uoxbury. Soc. of Christian Endeavor, 
Walnut Ave Ch., for Ft eight, I 70; Im- 
mannni Ch., Bbt. of o., for Straight U.^ 
Somerville. - W. B. M " 60.— South 
Boston. "A Friend," for Student Aid, 

Straight U.,X 50 286 60* 

Bemardfcton. Cong. Soc 6 21 

Bernurdbion. **Mrs. J. P. C.."/or Woman^i 

Work lOO 

Boxford. Rev. W. P. Alcott, for Dakota 

IndianM 5 00 

Bridge wnier. Ke v. Elisha Dunham 8 00 

Br<H*k(ieUl. Coug*. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Ai'l.Msfc V 6878 

Br<M»kfleld. Ladies' Soc.. )i\A, of C.,/or 

Fink U.\ 9^. for Freight 06 

Chesteifleid. Cong. Ch 10 OO 

Chicopee. * Earnest Worken*." Third Cong. 

Ch.,for Student Aid. FiskU. 86 00 

Clinton. Dr. J. B. Ingulls, /or Mechanical 
Dept., 60; By Marion E. McPhsil, Treas. 
for Chapel, 85; H. C. (Greeley, for 
McCannviUe Chapel, 10, Talladega, Ala., 96 oa 

Cotuit Union Ch 18 10 

Dalton. Cong.Ch 45 83 

Douglas. FirntCong. Ch. and Soc 11 00 

Dunstable. Cong. Ch (25 of which for In- 

duetrial Sch.. Atlanta, Ga.) 84 21 

Bast Bridge water. Union Sab. Sch., for 

Student Aid, Talladega, C 25 00 

East Dennis. Cong. bub. Sch., /or Stu* 

dent Aid, TaUadega C 10 00 

East Weymouth. Cong.Ch 27 60 

Enfield. Sub. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Straight U 2100 

Fltchbnrg. *'J. O, B ," 50; Josiah Spanl- 
ding, 2; Mrs. Nancie J. Spanlding, 8 56 00 

Fmmingham. J.A.White 100 uO> 

Glouceeter. "A. D."/or L. M. 60 00 

Gloucester. Evan. Cong. Sab. Sch., 20 of 

^hich for a Share , 80 00 

Goshen. Cong. Ch. and Soc 4 OO 

Greenfield. Second 0>ng Sab. Sch., for 

Student Aid, Tougaloo U. 26 OO 

Hardwick. First Cal. Ch. and Soc 5 11 

Haverhill. Ladies' Sew. Soc. of North Ch., 

Box and Bbl. of C.,/or Tougaloo, Misf. 
Hinsdale Cong. Parsonage Sab. Sch., for 

Student Aid, Fiek, U 16$ 

Holland. Mrs. M. P. Bixby, for Woman'i 

Work 200 

Holliston. *'Bible Christians of Dist. No. 

4." 2500 

Hotyoke. First Cong. Ch., 2 Bbls. of C. 

etc.,for Straight U 
Hyde Park. Woman's H. M. Soc , par fur- 
nishing Oirle' Industrial Dpt. , Oahe. Dak. 30 00 
Hyde Park. First Cong. Ch. and Soc... 20 00 
Leominster. Oribo. Cong. Ch. and Soc... 28 69 

Littleton. "Friends" 60 00 

Maplewood. Miss Johnson's S. S. Class, 

for }VUmington, y C . 100 

MHriborough. childrtn's Mission Circle of 

Union Ch.. /or 5Aars 18 68 

Methnen. First Pflrieh Sab. Sch , for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fisk U 460<) 

Mount Washington Cong.Ch 2 20 

Newbury. First Ch. anrt Soc 20 08 

Newbury. **Priends," Bbl. of Q.,for Tou- 
galoo, Miss. 
Newton. B. W. Converse, for Student Aid, 
FiskU. 6000 
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l^ewtOD. Mias Hannvh James, A)r Student 

Aid, TaUadtaa, C 6 00 

Kewion. Ladies' Freedman's Aid 8oc., 

2 Bbls. of C.,etc.,8/or Fi^hJt; Mia« Anna 

BoTden, Bbl. of C, etc.,/c>r Mocon^ Oa.. 8 00 
North Amherst. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 

Bbl.ofC/or-FWkr. 
Northampton. First Cong. 8«b. 8cli., ^ 

Rosebud Indian If.^ IM; Primary Cla«s, 

Edward's Ch. Sub. Sch., for Indian M.^ 

15 U»00 

Northampton. Mrs. C. L. Williston, 100; 

"A Friend," 4 75 104 76 

Northampton. "A Friend," 25: First Ch., 

Box otC, for Student Md. FUkU 96 00 

North Brookfleld. W. H. Montague, 10; 

First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 10 10,/or Stu^ 

dent Aid, FUk U. 90 10 

Northfleld. Trin. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Norton. Trin. Consr. Ch., (100 of which 

from Mrs. B. B. wheatoo, to const Miss 

Bllsm W. Beam, Miss Fbakobs V. 

Bmbbsom and Gbo.W. Wild. Jb., L. M's.) Ill 64 

Orange. Central Br. Cong. Ch 10 12 

Peabody. South Cong. Sab. 8ch.« Box 8.8. 

Books, /or Jl/a«m. Oa. 
Pittt'fleld. Toung Ladies' Miss'j 8oo.,/9r 

aShare... 90 00 

Bandolph. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Tou- 

galoo,Mis$ » 00 

Boyalston. Ladies' Benev Soc, /or i>uif- 

tey, N. a, Bbl. of C. Bedding and Cash, 

12,(4 7»ofwhlch/oriS/i/flten/.<iid) 19 00 

Salem. Tab. Sab. Sch., 10, and Bbl. of C, 

for Student Aid, TaUadega C 10 00 

Soath Framingham. Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Sosetmd iMUan M 10 50 

Spencer. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 988 74 

Springfield. Bbl. of C, etc., by Miss M. A. 

Dickinson./or Oaka, N. v. 
Stockbridge. Miss Alice Byington, for 

Student Aid, TougalooU 900 00 

Topsfleld. Cong. Soc., 9 Bbls of C, far 

TougalooMUt. 

Townsend. Cong. Ch 17 66 

Wakefield. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Coruu 

Industrial Sch., Ga 17 46 

Waltham. Trin. Cong. Ch. and Soc 96 80 

Ware. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 4 Bbls. of C, 

for Dudley, JV. C, 4 55;/or F'reight 4 65 

Warren. Ladies of Cong. Ch., /or Student 

Aid, Straight U. 62 40 

Watertown. Phillips' Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Talladeoa C 50 00 

Westborough. F. M. Soc., by B. B. Bixby, 

8ec./or land IW, Share 30 00 

West T>enni8. *'WillIng Workers," Bbl. 

of C, val. 20, for Tougaloo, Mtes., 2 GO, 

Wror Prtighi 2 60 
estfield. Mrs. Charlotte W. Fowler 5 00 

Westfield. Miss Mary Rood, for Student 
Aid,Flsk U 900 

West Springfield. Mrs. Lacy M. Bagg. /or 
Pieatant HiU, Tenn., 100; forMairU 
Adlftf ScholartfUp, Touaaloo ZX, 50 150 00 

Weymoath. 8. F. Jenkins* Bible Class, 
for ykUminglon, N. C 8 00 

Wollaston Heights. Cong. Ch. and Soc. . . 11 00 

Worcester. Piedmont Cong. Ch., 56 16; 
Old Sonth Ch. and Soc., to const Will- 
iam A. DsNHOLM, L. M., 51 76: **A 
Friend," 95; summer 8tCh., 15; A. Hold- 
en, 5; "A Friend in C. Ch.." 8 166 09 

Worcester. George 8. Newton, for 7\ttta- 
degaC 96 00 

Worcester. Miss Rebecca Jones' 8. 8. 
Class, Salem St. Cong. Ch.,/br Student 
Aid,FUk U 1500 

Tarmonth. Miss Bnckman, l;Miss Rldi- 
ards' 8. 8. Class, 60o.,/9r ffUmliiatovi, 
JV. C TTrr! 160 

Bj Charles Marsh, Treas. Hampden Bener, 
Assoc.— Holyoka. First, 19 66.— Lodlow, 



1 

14 10.-West Springfield, Park 8t, 40; 

First, 90; Hope, 14 W. 100 49 

$2,894 79 

LBGAOIBS. 

Dorchester. Bstate of Marshall P. Wilder, 
Jr., by Bdward B. WUder 500 00 

Hopkinton. Legacy by Mrs. Blisa W. 
Jcnclu 88 07 

Lancaster. Bstate of Sophia Steams, by 
Wm. W. Wyman, Bx 4 04 

CLOTBma, STo^ mEcairro at Bostoh OmcB, 
Mains.— Harpswell. Cong. Soc., 
1 Bbl.— Soath Berwick. Ladies of Cong. 
Ch., 1 Bbl.— York. Ladies of First Cong. 
Soc.. 1 Bbl.— Nbw HAMPftHiBS.— Han- 
cock. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 1 Bbl.— 
VxBMOiiT.— Newborr. Ladies of Ct»ng. 
Ch., 9 Bbls., val. 80, for StorrU Sch., 
Atlanta, &a.— MABSACHuearrs.— Botttoa. 
—Miss Darrow, Fonr years file of *'bun- 
day School Times."— Stoneham. Stevens 
H. M. Soc. of Cong. Ch, 1 Bbl. C, val. 
95.— West Medway. Ladies' Charitable 
800. of Cong Ch., 1 Bbl. 

RHODB ISLAND, $060 66. 

Bristol. "Friend," for Indian M. 8 00 

Bast Providfince. Samael Belden 965 00 

Newport. ** A Friend, " for Indian, M., 

Santee Agency 10 00 

Newport. Mies Sophia L. Little, (1 of which 

for l^oman'e mrk) 8 OO 

Providence. Union Cong. Ch 65566 

Seekonk and Bast Providence. Cong. Ch. 90 OO 

CONNBCTICUT, $8,114.38. 

Bantam. "C.B." $0 80 

BetieT "Willing Workers," by L. B. 

Benedict, for SehotareMp, Talladega 

C 80 OO 

Bridgeport. Ladies' MIps'vSoc. of First 

Ch., for Conn. Industrial Sch., Oa 50 00 

Bridgeport. By Rev. H. B. Brooks, for 

TOtoteon C. db N, Intt 800O 

Bridgeport. Y. P. C. Ass'n of Park St. 

Cong. Ch 831 

Bristoi. Cong. Ch 85 19 

Danbury. Second Cong. Ch and Soc 80 00 

DanielsonTille. Box or C, for T\jygaloo^ 

Mies. 

Derby. Cong. Ch ..... 16 75 

Bast Windsor. Sab. Sch. of First Bccl. 

8oc.,/or Conn. Industrial Sch., Oa. 15 OO 

Enfield. Sab. Sch. of Fir«t Cong- Ch., for 

Conn. Industrial Sch., Oa 21 00 

Bsaex. Cong. Sab. Sch., to const. C. 8. 

MuKOKB,L.M 8000 

Fairfield. "Cash".... 50 

Fair Haven. First Ch., (80 of which to 

const . Rev. Bxahcbl Josb, L. M.) 91 28 

Farmington. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Indian 

M 190 60 

Farmington. Ladles' Miss'y Soc., for 

Freight ...... 188 

Glastonbury. First Cong. Ch. and Soc, 

856 52; * 'A Friend," 8 48, to const. Jomr 

(^ OooDBiOH, Geo. G. Williaiis, Framou 

8. Hubbard, Blliot F. Bbrwbb, Miss 

Mabt Staats, Miss Coba B. Mabtih, 

Miss Fakmib a. Ahdbbws, Miss Lucia 

A. Talloott, Miss Sabah M. Housb, 
Mrs. Hblbh p. R. Wiluams, Mrs. Bllbh 

B. Oloott, Mrs. Isabblla Wbiobt, L. 

M's 80000 

Goilford. First Cong. Ch., (15 68 of which 
f&r Oomi, InduMtrial Sch., modi for In- 
dian Jf.,) to const. Fkumt P. KirowLn, 

L.M 8000 

Hadlyme. R. B. Hnugerford, 100; Jos. W. 
Hangerford, 100; Cong. Ch., 11 10 SU If 



Receipts. 
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IlArtrord. R. Hather./or TaUadega C..., 60 00 
Hartford. Mn. Catharine K. liulyer, 80, 

to coiigt. Albert C Fowlbr, L. M.; 

Foarih Cong. Oh., 15 45 00 

Hartftfrd. Warbarton Chapel Sab. 8ch., 

for Koiebud Indian M 18 66 

Hig4Mnain. Mrs Susan Gladwin, for 

6tmUrU Aid, Fisk U 2 00 

Kent Cong. Soc., Box of Books, for Tou- 

ifoioo, Mi«$, 
LoDi; Beach. Box of Sandriet for Alhsnt, 

Ala 

Menden. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid^FUkU^. 6000 

Hiddletown. Third Cong, Ch 10 00 

Nangatnck. Cong. Ch., <80 of which to 

const. BeT. Wm. F. Blaokmak L. M.) .. 79 00 
New Haren. Dwight Place Ch., 166 60: S. 

£. Salisburr, 60.— Weetrille. Cong. Ch., 

44 8i;D.M.CortheU. 1 900 84 

Kew Haven. Mra. SylTla Johnson, 10; Miss 

Lacy J. Harrison.lS, for Conn. Industrial 

Seh,, Oa 1300 

New London. Second Cong. Ch 660 16 

North Branford. Cong. Sab. Sch., Jiir a 

Share 90 00 

North Oallford. Sarah R. Gonld 5 00 

North Haven. Cong.Ch., /or iiMiton if. .and 

to const. Mrs. Mabtba W. Htdb L. M . . 80 00 
North Woodstock. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 

J&r Oonn. Industrial Sch., Oa 19 00 

Norwich. Second Cong. Sab. Sch. Miss*7 

Ass'n., 96 16: Miss Sarah M. Lee, 96; 

First Cong. Ck, 9 68 15 

Norwich Town. *• •First Cong. Ch." 10 60 

Old Saybrook. Cong. Sab. Sch., for 8tu- 

dent Aid, FlikU. 9100 

Salisbury. M.M. Blake 160 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch 89 46 

Thompsonville. Y. P. MIss*y Soc. and Sab. 

Sch. of FirslPresb. Ch., 85 81, and Bbl. 

of Bedding^r Student Aid, Straight U. 86 81 
Tbrringtoo. Third Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sch. 81 14 
Tmmboll. Cong. Ch., and Soc./or Coim. 

Industrial Sch., Oa 10 00 

UnionriUe. First Ch. of Christ 46 70 

Warren. Cong. Ch. and Soc 94 86 

Waterbunr. Ladies* Benev. Soc of First 

Cong Ch., adl. for Conn. Industrial Sch.^ 

Ga^. 80000 

West Hartford. "S. H.*' 6 00 

West Haren. Cong. Ch. and Soc 78 94 

Weet Haven. £. C. Kimball, Box of Books. 

Weston. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Westport. Saugatnck Cong. Ch 16 19 

WeetWinsted. FrieDdsin Cong. Ch., 81; 

J. H. Valll, 5; W B. Cowles, 1 o6,/or In- 

dUmM. 8706 

Wethersfield. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 

Qmn. Industrial Sch., Oa 17 69 

Winthrop. Mrs. M. A. Jones, ICO; Mrs. C. 

Bice,t 960 

WInsted. Friends in Cong. Ch., 80, to connt. 

Ber. Hbmst N. KmBBT, L. M., for In- 
dian M.; Miss Arba Alford, 6; Mrs. W. 

C. Mix,!. /or /ntfton if 80 00 

Woodbridge. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., 10; 

for SifssSud Indian M., 5 for Conn. In- 

dusmaSeh^ Oa ... 1500 

Woodbury. First Cong. Ch., for Student 

Aid, Straight U 14 60 

**A Friend in Conn." 10 00 

NBW YORK, $1,608 70. 

Albany. Chas. A. Beach 96 00 

Broouyn. '*A Friend," for Mission Work 
in southern, Ala 400 00 

Brooklyn. Sooth Cong. Ch., 160; 
Mi».M.L. Hollia,9. 168 00 

Bnifalo. S. L. Maaon, 10; W. W. Ham- 
mond, 9. /br /ndlon JT 1900 

Canandaigna T. W. Soc of Cong. Ch., 
for Student Aidt Toiugatoo U. 90 00 



Dexterville. Mrs. Orbha King 10 00 

Sllington. Mrs. B. Bice, deceased, 4; Mr^. 

H.l3.Rlce.8 7 00 

Elmira. ParicCh 50 00 

Fairport. **Little Children *s Birthday Box,** 

for Student Aid, Tougaloo U, 7 00 

Flashing. First Cong. Soc 43 90 

Fredonia. Presb. Sab. Sch., far Student 

Aid,FiskU 60 00 

Falton. Mrs. M. M. Wilcox 1 W 

Oranb V Centre. J. C. Harrington 10 00 

Marcellus. Mrs. L. Hemeuway 6 00 

New York. Cofflu, Altemus & Co., 100; 

Qeul. Wager Swayne, 90, for TaUadega, 

C 19000 

New York. Daniel W. McWilliams, 

lOO/or Furnace, (kusedy Sch.; H. C. Hal- 

beit, 25/or Casssdy i>ch., TaUadega, Ala. 196 00 
New York. 8. T. Gordon, for Mschanteal 

2>0p<^ Tiliotson C. 4; N. inst 60 00 

New York, Danham Buckley & Co., 

Blankeu, Comforubles, etc., for Will- 

iamsfntrg. Ay. 
New York. Leonard A Bradley, 10; "A 

Friend," 10; "A Friend," 9 18 99 18 

Norwich. Yoang People of Cong. Ch., 

Christinas Box, and 9 50. for Athens, Ala. 9 60 
Owego. Cong. Soc. Large Box of C.,/or 

Tougaloo, Miss. 

Paris. Cong.Ch 90 00 

Perry Center. Female Benev. Soc, Bbl. of 

C./or Tougaloo, Miss. 

Pitcher. Rev. W. W. Warner 16 00 

Platcsbnrg. Geo. W. Dodds lO 00 

Rochester. James Tick, Box Roses and 

^)ivx\i^ for Straight U. 
Sherburne. Joshoa Pratt, /br TaUadega C 960 00 
Tarrytown Heights. S. S. Papers, for 

Troy. lirs. B. C. Stewart i 00 

Yolney. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch. . . . 6 64 
Walton. First Cong. Ch., 69 96; First 

Cong. Sab. Sch., 48 87 Ill 88 

Warsaw. "Earnest Workers," Box of C, 

Wror Tougaloo. Miss.; ft for Freight 5 00 
est Bloomfleld. Mrs. S. B. Sherrill,/or 

Freight 9 15 

By Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas. W, H. M. U., 
for Missionary, Tougaloo I^.— Bingham- 
ton. Ladles* H. M. Soc, 96.->BuiIalo. 
"A Friend in Cong. Ch., 6.— Homer. Mrs. 
0. Hitchcock, 6 86 00 

NSW JBRSBY, $89 00. 

Newark. David Owen 5 00- 

New Brunswick. Mrs. 8. L. Chester 5 00 

Newton. "A Friend,**/br /ndion if., Am- 

tee Agency g oo 

Perth Amboy . Rev. Peter Kimball 6 00- 

Somerville. Case of Papers. 

Trenton. S. T. Sherman, for Student Aid, 

TougalooU. 80 00' 

Upper Montclair, Cong. Sab. Sch 15 0& 

PENNSYLVANIA, $91 88. 

Coudersport John 8. Mann 500 

Nanticoxe. Welsh Cong. Ch 14 SS 

Neath. Cong. Ch g qq 

OmO, $560 81 

Austinburg. CongCh 21 81 

Bryan. S. B. Blakeslee 000 

Chardon. Cong. Ch., 17 94; Children of 

Cong.Ch.,9 19 94 

Oincinnati. Lawrence St. Welsh Cong. Ch. 90 00 
Columbus. Walter Crafts, for Dakota In- ^ 

dian M. 15 00 

Geneva. First Cong. Ch., for Indian JT, 

Oahe, Dak., and to const. Rev. B. H. 

yoTAwL.M 46 00 

Kent. George O. Rice, for Indian if. ... . 10 00 

KingsviUe. Myron Whiting 990 00- 

Lyme. Cong.Ch 14 oi* 
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lUdlson. Mn. H. B. FrtMr, for Student 

Aid, TaOatUga C 80 00 

HarietU. Mrs. M. B. Dlmond, Fkg. of C. 
for Mmcon, Oa. 

Medina. Mias May Woodward 6 00 

Medina. Ladie«* Hew. Boc. of First Cong. 
Ch., S Bbls. of new QanneDU,/or ifa- 

con, Oa.,1 WforFrHght 1 90 

Oberlin. Second Cons. Ch 48 00 

Oberlin. Second Ch. Sab. 8ch.« J&r Lea> 

ington, Ky 16 00 

Raveuna. Cong. Ch., 19; **LltUe Girls in 

Grammar Sch?* 1,/or /rtdton i^. 80 00 

SoatbSalem. Daniel 8. Pricer 5 On 

Toledo. Joa,C. Bridgman 100 

Wellington. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid.Fisk U...,, aoo 

Windham. Wm. A. Perkins 6 00 

37 Mrs. William Clavton, Treas. O. W. H. 
M. U,-Burton. W. M. Soc , /br /ndton 
IT, 10.— Hndson. W. H. M. Soc., for 
/fUf«anir.»8 4fl.-Mani>fleld. W. Uement 
Sen., 6 98.— Salem. Mrs. 1>. A. AUen« 6. 94 88 

INDIANA, $90 00. 

MtwCorydon. Geo. Htolts 90 00 

ILUN0I8, $868 94. 

Amboy. Mrs. S. Bell, Box Patchwork and 
Booki,/or MobkU, Ala. 

BaUTia. Cong. Ch $6170 

Beecher. Cong. Ch 16 06 

BelYidere. Mrs. M. C. Foot4> 4 00 

Bloomington. First Cong Sab. Sch., for 

MarU Adtqf Ftmd, Tougaloo U. 1 16 

Bada. J. B. Stewart, ybr Student Aid^ 

TougalooU. 60 00 

Camp Point Mrs. S. B. McKinney 10 00 

Chicago. "AFriend" 10 00 

Chicago. Ashland At. Sab. Sch., for In- 

dianM.,0ah4 10 00 

Dover. Cong. Sab. ^kS^, for Jom$ Kind- 

ergarUn^AUantq, Oa 10 00 

BariviUe. '^J. A. D." 60 00 

Blgin. Bbl. C.,/or ifoM^, ^/a. 
Blmwood. W. J. Plnmb./or StMdent Aid, 

TougalooU, 100 

Bnglewood. Mrs. B. A. H. Grosrenos ... 100 00 

Fftrmington. J. W. Newell, 60; Bev. John 

P. Bvrett, 6>. for Student Aid^ Tougaloo 

U.; J. S. Smith, 6; F. O. Dewey, 6; Mabel 

Barrett, lOe., ybr StMdent Aid, Tougaloo 

U 66 10 

Farmington. HenryCone 90 00 

Galesbnrg. Mrs. JnlU T. Wells, 6; Dr. M. 
J. Chase, 6; M. J. Mansell. 1; '*Widow*s 
Mite,** 60c. : Lizsle Garry, 60c., for Stu- 
dent Aid, T\mgaU)0 U. 1900 

GalTa. First Cong. Sab. Sch 16 90 

GalTa. Rev. C. C. Harrah, 1: Mrs. S. F. 
Harrah, l^Vbr Student Aid, Tougaloo U„ 9 00 

Geneseo. C.B.LltUe 6 00 

Glencoe. Cong. Sab. Sch., 98 11: Mission 

Band, 90. /bri^OM&vd/fMf ion M. 48 11 

Dlini. Poor Classes in Cong. Sab. Sch. ... 11 90 

Marseilles. Conff.Ch 16 00 

Oak Park. Mr. Wood, /br ifAm, ^ SO 

Oneida. T. B. Jones, for Student Aid, 

Tougaloo, U, 9 00 

OtUwa. Cong. Ch 90 49 

Pazton. Cons Ch 78 60 

Payson. J. KT. Scarboroagh, to const. Mrs. 
Jabtb Spbkobb and Fbamk Allabxn L. 

M*s 10000 

Payson. Cong. Sab. Sch 12 60 

Peoria. Mrs. John L. Griswold,/or Student 

Aid,FiekU 100 00 

Peoria. James T. Rogers,/br ^^trd^n^ iilcf, 

Tougaloo U. 6 00 

Piano. Rer. C. H. Morse 100 

Plymoath. Cong. Soc., Bbl. of C, for 
Tougaloo, Miee. 



Polo. Mrs. R. M. Picrson, /br Indian Jf., ^ ^ 

Oahe •« 

Prospect Park. Ladies* Miss*y Soc , /br 

Miee'yMobiU.Ala J JJ 

QtOncy. Mrs Sosan Perry 6W 

Rockford. Wait 'I'alcott, 10; L. S. Sweaey, 

h, for Student Aid, Tougaloo U. • 16 00 

Roaeville. Mrs. L. C. Axtell, Bbl. of 

l*apers,/or Maoon. Oa, , ^ 

Thuinaifboro. "G" 6W 

Wetberslield. A. B. Kellogg 6 00 

MICHIGAN, $4,894 78. 

Ann Arbor. FirstCong. Ch $6175 

Armada. Cong Ch., 96 66. and Sab. Sch., 

6Q4 aoej 

BatUeCreek. "A Friend*' 6 00 

Calumet. First Cong. Sab. Sch.. for Stu- 

dent Aid, Talladega C 8100 

Detroit. MlssMartha L. Miller 90 00 

Detroit. '*B.," fifr CMneee M 16 09 

Bdmore. Mrs. J. D. Sanford, for Fur- 

ntehing a Boom, Straight, U 86 00 

Flint. Cong. ch../or Student Aid, Straight 

U. 8117 

Grand Rapida. South Cong. Ch 6 16 

New Baltunore. Cong. Ch 96 04 

Olivet Cong.Ch 6 90 

Oxford. Cong. Ch., /br Student Aid, _ 

Straight U, «» 

Port Huron. Rev. A. Hastings Rosa, for _ 

Student Aid, Straight U. 6 00 

Romeo. Miss Annie McKay, for StudeiU _ 

Aid^Straight U. 6 00 

South HAven. Clark Pierce 10 00 

Tawas. Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, Straight 

U, 9 64 

ThrreOaks. Cong.Ch 98 16 

Whittaker. Cong.Ch 8 80 

$89478 

LBOAOfT. 

Chelsea. Bstate of J. C. Winans, by G. J. 

Crowell, Ex 4,000 00 

$4,894 T8 

WISCONSIN, $106 90. 

Appletoo. First Cong.Ch 96 « 

Kenosha. 80 Pairs of Shoes, for Athena^ 

Ala. 

Menomonie. Cong.Ch 1144 

Milwaukee. Grand Av. Cong Ch 87 86 

Ripon. William Shaw, Turning Lathe; 

Mrs. B. N. Lockwood, Sewing Machine, 

for Maeon, Oa. 
Sbnitsbnrg. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Marie 

Adlqf And, Tougaloo U. 100 

Windsor. 8. 8. Class Little Girls, fifr 

Marie Adlqf Fund, Tougaloo U. 4 00 

Woman*sH. M. Soc of Wis 96 86 

IOWA, $406 70. 

Anamosa. Freedmen's Soc^ Box of Bed- 
ding, and 8, /or iSlTrai^A^ </. 800 

Burlington. First Cong. Ch 4166 

Charle« City. H. C. Raymond, /br Student, 
Aid, TougalooU. ' 10 00 

Chester Center. Cong.Ch 16 60 

Davenport. ^'Friends,'* for Student Aid, 
TougalooU.... 166 

Delaware Co. **A Friend,** for Student 
Aid, Straight U. 6 00 

Garden Grove. ** Friends,** for Student 
Aid, Tougaloo U. 8 60 

Grinnell. Mrs. G. P. Magoun, 6: Misses 
Ho^tetter, 1: A. L. Proctor, J; ••». W.,** 
M)c.; Matilda Ricks, 60c.; D. B.Beafd, 
.^0c.,ybr Student Aid, Tougaloo U. 8 60 

Honkinton. Teachers and 8tndents of Le- 
nox Col . , for Student Aid. Straight U... 18 70 

iliimiNildt. J. Valentine, Box Books, for 
JJacon, OOm 
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Independence. Rev. W. 8. Potwln, for 

StudnU Aid, TaUadMa 2 00 

Keokak. Mrs. Mary McBlroy, for Student 

Aid, Tougaloo U. 100 

IfArion. Kov. A. Hanson 8 00 

Haqaoketa. Cong. Ch 11 &0 

McGregor. Cong Ch 88 28 

Moont Pleasiuit. Dea. Bll. Hawkins. 5; 
Rev. O. W. Rogers, 2, for Student Aid, 

TougalooU 7 00 

Moscatine. Cong. Sab. Sch., far Student 

Aid, Talladega C 7 00 

Newton. WittembergSab. Sch 14 8tf 

Otho. Mrs. Anna Habbard 100 

FolkCfty. Cong. Ch 8 46 

Red Oak. Mrs. M. Willis, 5, and "Ad- 
vance,** /or 2irA«n#, Jia 5 00 

Sioax Citv. Unltv Sab. Sch., Box ChrlB^ 
mas Qiits,/or Macon, Oa. 

Tabor. Cong. Ch 12148 

Toledo. Mrs. B. N. Babkkb, to const. 

henelfL.M 80 00 

Wancoma. Coxig Sab. Sch., for Marie 

Adtof Fund, Tougaloo U 10 00 

Ladies of Iowa, for Mi$tionarv, New Or- 
leans. La., by Mrs. Geo. W. Reynolds, 
Treas.— Algona, 4 52.— Charles City. 10. 
— Gilman, 2 40. — GrinnelL 14 45. — 
Naithoa. Mrs. C. A. Greely, 5.— New 
Hampton, 5.— Strawberry Point, "Busy 
Bees.^' 1 50 42 87 

MINNESOTA, $175 85. 

Clearwater. FlMh Lake Sab. Sch 8 00 

Maaeppa. W. C. T. U., for WUminfftan, 
N. 67. •^2 25 

Minneapolis. Rev. E. B. Rogers, for Ma- 
eon, ua 4 60 

Minneapolis. Miss Jennette Hammond, 
Pkg. of Patchwork,ybr Mobile, Ala. 

Saint Clond. First Cong. Ch 4 66 

Saint Panl. Mrs. Allen Manvel, for Stu- 
dent Aid,FiMk U 'All'V'JS^i', ^^~ 

Saint Panl. *'C. 0.,'Vor Conn. Industrial 

cy^^ Qq 2000 

Saint Paul .' * Mrs. C. Q.HIgbee'Vbr'iflsfV, 

80 for Student Aid, 10; Jonedoro, Tenn. 80 00 
Worthington. Union Cong. Ch 18 66 

KANSAS, $80 00. 

Osawatomlc. Mrs. C. S. Adair....... 10 00 

Paola. Cong. Ch IC 00 

Toiieka. H. G. Lyons, for Conn. Industrial 
ScK.,Oa. 1000 

NEBRASKA, $10 80. 

Blair. Cong. Ch 6 50 

Clarks. Coog. Ch 5 80 

DAKOTA, $8 06. 

Alexandria. Mrs. A. P. Vroman 1 00 

Baron. Christian Mission Band of Cong. 

Oi.^ for BoseUud Indian M. 1 f 

MelvUle. Cong. Ch 8 86 

CALIFORNIA, $115 86. 
National City. J. B. Cushman, 100; The- 

ron Parsons, 10 110 00 

San Bernardino. Sec. Cong. Ch 5 86 

WASHINGTON TBR., $7 45. 
New Tacoma. Collected by Mrs. Blixa 

Taylor, 170 

Olympia. Cong. Oh 6 75 

WYOMING TBR., $2 60. 

Cheyenne. »*B. A. B." 2 50 

OREGON, $12 10. 

TheDalles. First Cong. Ch 12 10 

KENTUCKY, $846 48. 

Berea. Con^. Ch 4 08 

Lexington. Tuition S22 75 

Wiiliamsbarg. Tuition 118 75 



TENNESSEE, $974 81. 

Jonoeboro. Tuition, 86; Rent, 8 50 89 50 

Memphis. Tuition 885 55 

Nashville. lUiUon 46^26 

NashvUle. "A Friend," 62, for Scientific 
Dpt.i "A Friend," 26, for Mectumical, 

Ind.,Fi8kU. 8700 

NORTH CAROLINA, $281 00. 

Pekin. Friends in Cong. Ch 5 00 

Troy. Tnitlon, 8; Woman's Miss^ySoc., 

50c .. 850 

Wilmington TniUon, 808 25: Miss Fitts, 

6 25; Miss Thayer, 5; Miss Warner, 8. . . . 2i!8 50 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $264 66. 
Charleston. Tuition 264 66 

GEORGIA, $896 91. 

Atlanta. Storrs Sch. Tuition 28150 

Cartersville. ^. P. SUva. Box Geological 

Specimens.jror TaUadeoa C 

Macon. Tuition, 421 86; Rent, 9 8J 481 66 

Mcintosh. "Untmown Friend." Chamber's 

Encyciopsedia, 10 vols., complete. 
Savannah. Tuition 185 75 

ALABAMA, $877 96. 

Athens. Tuition 4125 

Ironatlon. Coog. Ch 8 00 

Jenifer. Cong Ch 7 00 

Mobile. TnlUon 20185 

Talladega Tuition 99 86 

Talladega. Woman's Miss'y Soc. of Cong. 

Ctx.. for Indian M 20 00 

Talladega. '*A Friend," for Chinese M., 

in Cai 600 

MISSISSIPPI, $284 50. 
Brookhaven. Stephen Jaokson, 2 B. of 
Sweet Potatoes, /or Straight u. 

Toogaloo. Tuition, 208 50: Rent, 19 282 50 

Tongaioo. MLss Sanntry,/or Student Aid. 2 00 

L0UISL4NA, $288 50. 

New Orleans. Tuition 278 50 

New Orleans. Miss M. A. George,/br Stu- 
dent Aid, StraighiU. 500 

TEXAS, $51 28. 
Austin. Tuition, 40; THIotsonCh.. 10 28.. 60 28 
Paris. Cong. Ch.,/br Talladega 1 00 

INCOMES, $212 66. 

Avery Fund, for Mendi M 8266 

Beld*in Scholarship Fund,/{>r Talladega C. 80 00 

Grave's Library Fund, for Atlanta U. 160 00 

CANADA, $5 UO. 
Montreal. "C.A." 6 00 

HOLLAKD. $10 00. 
Rotterdnm. G. P. Ittman,/or Sttsfimt Aid, 
Fisk U 1000 

JAPAN, $10 00. 

Nllgata. Rev. R Henry Davis ip qq 

Total for February $21,897 74 

Total from Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 $102,742 18 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions for February 9g qq 

Previously acknowledged 483 94 

Total $;>81 94 

H. W. HuBBABD, Treasurer. 

56 Reade St., N. Y. 
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RECEIPTS. 



Col. & Don. Estates. Total 

Oct. 1, 1885 to March 31, 1886, 102,139.12 20,139.67 122,278.69 
" 1884 " " 1885, 98,612.17 16,503.57 115,115.74 

Inc. 3, 526.95 Inc. 3,636.00 Inc. 7,162.95 

On April 1st, 1885, our expenditures were in excess of income for 
that current year — six months — the sum of $26,340. 

On April 1st, 1886, our expenditures were in excess of income for this 
current year — six months — the sum of $19,139. 

In our great and expanding work, the expenditures for 1886 — six 
months — prove to be less than those of 1885, for the same period of time, 
by $38.22. 

The receipts for the six months of 1886, which it will be seen were greater 
by $7,162.95 than for the same period of time in 1885, will have in them 
one fact for the curious. They are almost equally divided between the 
" collections and donations," and the " legacies," the difference between 
these sources of increase being less than $110. 

These figures must make their own appeal. The work is very large, 
very exigent, and Christians pray "Thy kingdom come." 



We would suggest to those Sunday-school Superintendents who are in 
want of some assistance in getting up a Concert, and have not already used 
Dr. Powell's Concert Exercise, with its programme, recitations and songs, 
to apply at once to the American Missionary Association for it. It in- 
cludes among other things, the recitations, ** How he saved St. Michael's" 
and "Howard at Atlanta," and a reading of "Silhouettes from Class 
Room." The best way to test it, is to send for it and see for yourself. 
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"OUR COUNTRY." 

This is the title of a book lately published by the American Home 
Missionary Society, and written by the Rev. Josiah Strong. In more 
senses than one it is a strong book, and we wish that it might be pondered 
by every Christian in the land. In the hope that many of our readers 
may think over its pages and its lessons, we give a few selections to show 
its quality: 

" No generation appreciates its own place in history. Several years 
ago Professor Austin Phelps said: *Five hundred years of time in the 
process of the world's salvation may depend on the next twenty years of 
-United States history.' " 

• • • • 

"Political optimism is one of the vices of the American people. 
There is a popular faith that * God takes care of children, fools and the 
United States.' We deem ourselves a chosen people, and incline to the 
belief that the Almighty stands pledged to our prosperity. Probably not 
one in a hundred of our population has ever questioned the security of 
our future. Such optimism is as senseless as pessimism is faithless. The 
one is as foolish as the other is wicked." 

" Thoughtful men see perils on our national horizon. There were in 
the United States, in 1880, 1,908,801 illiterate voters, * genuine agnostics/ 
who could not write their own name. At present, only one voter in six is 
illiterate; but, judging from a report of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion, the proportion will soon increase. That committee estimates the 
school population of the United States at 18,000,000, of which number 
* 7,500,000, or five-twelfths of the whole ^ are growing up in jiusuluic 
ignorance of the English alphabet.' " 

« • « * 

" One-fifth of the wealth of the United States, or $8,728,400,000, was 
in the hands of church members in 1880; and this takes no account 
of the immense capital in brains and muscles. Of this great wealth one- 
sixteenth part of one per cent,^ or one dollar out of fifteen hundred and 
eighty-six, is given in a year for the salvation of seven or eight hundred 
million heathen. If Christians spent every cent of wages, salary and 
other income on themselves, and gave to missions only one cent on the dollar 
of their real and personal property, their contribution would be $87,284,000 
instead of $5,500,000. From 1870 to 1880 the average annual increase of 
the wealth of church-members was $31)1,740,000. And this, remember, 
was over and above all expense of living and all benevolences! That is, the 
average annual increase of wealth in the hands of professed Christians 
was seventy-one times greater than their offering to missions, home and 
foreign." 
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"Place the 60,000,000 inhabitants of the United States in 1880 all in 
Texas, and the population would not be as dense as that of Germany. 
After allowing, say 60,000 square miles for " desert," Texas could have 
produced all our food crops in 1879 — could have raised the world's supply 
of cotton, 12,000,000 bales, at one bale to the acre, on 19,000 square miles, 
acd then have had remaining for a cattle range, a territory larger than the 

State of New York." 

• • • • 

" There are hundreds of churches that do not give anything to home 
or foreign missions ; and of those that do, many members give nothing. 
A church in Hartford gave eleven hundred dollars to home missions. One 
lady said to another: " Didn't we do well this morning ? " "No; not as a 
church," was the reply, "for one lady gave six hundred dollars and one 
gentleman gave three hundred." If church collections were analyzed, it 
would appear that, as a rule, by far the greater part is given by a very few 
persons, and they not the most able. The great majority of church- 
members give only a trifle or nothing at all for the work of missions. 
There has been too much of the spirit of an Ohio church treasurer (a 
professed Christian) who, when his pastor brought his annual contribution 
to the American Board, said to him : " You ought not to do it. I don't 
think it's right. You ought to stop giving to missions, and preach for us 
on a smaller salary," adding in conclusion, " IVe are heathen." A prop- 
osition which few enlightened men would be disposed to controvert, 

though it is a hard rub on the heathen." 

• • • • 

"If those whose horizon is as narrow as the bushel under which they 
hide their light, could be induced to come out into a large place, and take 
a worthy view of the Kingdom of Christ and of their relations to it, if 
they could be persuaded to make the principle of Christian giving regnant 
in all their life, their happiness would be as much increased as their use- 
fulness." 

• • • • 

"The principles of a strategic wisdom should lead us to look on these 
United States as first and foremost the chosen seat of enterprise for the 
world's conversion. Forecasting the future of Christianity, as statesmen 
forecast the destiny of nations, we must believe that it will be what the 
future of this country is to be. As goes America, so goes the world, in all 

that is vital to its moral welfare." 

• * • « 

The thoughtful writer on one of his vivid pages uses the following 
standard of comparison: '*A steamboat may pass up the Mississippi and 
Missouri 3,900 mites from the Gulf^ as far as from New York to Con* 
stantinople. It is estimated that the Mississippi with its affluents afifords 
35,000 miles of navigation." This takes us at once into the sunny South 
and to the great problems there also. For the South is a part of " our 
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country/' That has been decided, and "our country " paid a great price 
for this part of itself. Here, too, these earnest pages argue in their logic 
for every part of the land. May we add another testimony to the startling 
problems in that great part through which the Mississippi and the Missouri 
run to the Gulf. It is from Hon. Cassius M. Clay, in the last number of 
the " North American Review," and he says : 

"The present status shows the supremacy of the whites in social and 
political rule; while the blacks have all the legal equality that written con- 
stitutions can secure. Does intimidation, corruption, force and fraud on 
the part of the whites override all legal enfranchisement ? And if so, is 
there any remedy, if desirable, but time? This antagonism of races, 
whether arising from 'previous servitude' or the natural antipathies of 
race, thus exhibited, makes the black race of the South, for all practical 
purposes, of no force in the state and national elections. And the white 
republicans of the South allied to the blacks share the same fate. Thus, 
as parties now stand, the democrats rule the South against black and white 
republicans with autocratic power. Is this the best thing possible ? 

Thus the Solid South, united to a few Northern States, by a minority- 
vote of the whole people, rule. Is this the best for the nation? Will not 
a toleration of a minority-rule debauch the public conscience, bring the 
rule of the majority into contempt, and thus self-government be lost ? If 
the * government of the people by the people for the people * is not de- 
sirable or possible, would it not be better to come to the rule of an autocracy 
by more direct methods at once and forever ? 

If we are not prepared to go back into the old worn-out slums of 
despotism, what can save us ? 

Will education be the remedy ? 

Education, of course, gives power. But who is to put the * salt upon 
the bird's tail ? ' The * Memphis Avalanche,' one of the most intelligent 
of Southern editors, answers that : the South rules from above, ard the 
North from below. That is, in other words, the whites of the South have 
the ascendency, though the blacks may increase ever so much, and they 
intend to keep the supremacy. They will oppose the education of the blacks, 
as before in slavery. Nevertheless the friends of equality before the law 
must use all the means — and ediication is one of them — with or without 
the co-operation of the oligarchy, as in Berea, in Kentucky, where blacks 
and whites are educated and protected by the mountain people." 

Let us look a moment at this part of our country. Where Con- 
necticut has 5 persons in a hundred unable to read and write, Louisiana 
has 49 out of every hundred who can do neither, and Mississippi has 
more than 49 out of every hundred who cannot write or read their own 
names. Alabama has 51 out of every hundred in dark illiteracy. Georgia 
has 50, just one-half ; South Carolina has more than 55; North Carolina 
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more than 48; Virginia has 46; these for illustration of the illiteracy of a 
portion of our country. Contrast with this the fact that Minnesota has a 
fraction more than 6 in every hundred in illiteracy; that Iowa has less than 
4; that Nebraska has less than 4; Wisconsin, Michigan and Kansas have 
less than 6; while the most highly favored State in the South in this 
respect has nearly 30 out of every hundred who cannot write and cannot 
read. Massachusetts appropriates yearly six million dollars to education: 
Georgia six hundred thousand. Here certainly are problems. What a 
mill-stone our country has about its neck in the South. The problems 
West and South need the Christianitv of us all, of everyone. 



PALEONTOLOGY. 

In the April issue of a magazine just created, called The Forum^ the 
office of which is *' to discuss subjects that concern all alike, *' there is an 
article on " The Negro in the South," by Prof. Noah K. Davis. 

It does not conspicuously appear who Prof. Davis is, but from what 
the theologians would call " internal evidence " gleaned from his writing, 
we judge him to be a near relation to Hon. Jeflferson Davis, whose name 
is not yet forgotten. 

We regret that we are compelled to rest again upon internal evidence 
in our conclusions as to what the chair may be which the professorship 
indicates, but we think we can scarcely be mistaken in our judgment that 
it is Paleontology. The science of fossils has a fascinating attraction for 
some, and those who love fossils, not unfrequently by a natural process of 
assimilation, become somewhat like unto the things which they love. 
Think fossils and you become fossil. 

The spirit of the article which Prof. Davis thinks " needs to be spread 
abroad " is ante bellum. He says, " In order to judge rightly of the status, 
and the prospects of the negro and of the ways and means to help him, it 
is needful to take into view the general sentiment relative to him of the 
other half of our community." This not very elegant sentence may be 
understood by the declaration of what this " general sentiment " is. " The 
true Southern man/' he adds, has ''no apology to make for the past, 
nothing to repent of, nothing to regret, save failure, and being incapable 
of whining sycophancy he deems it a further virtue to suffer quietly what 
cannot be helped, and to protest against aggression only by such effectual 
means as are yet within his power. The opinions he held in '61 arc un- 
changed, and were the general situation to recur, he would do as he then 
did, only guarding more providently against overwhelming numbers and 
resources. Let no one suppose that these sentiments are peculiar to the 
place where they happen to be written (Virginia,) they prevail throughout 
the thoughtful classes, and, though still, are deep." 

"As to slavery a word may be said. * * * It was clearly recog- 
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nized to be not a wrong to the slave but an evil to his master." 
All this is certkinly fossil, and the bones are " very dry." 
Prof. Davis does not like the " new found friends of the Negro who 
have undertaken his relief." He says **they have set up school-houses, 
furnished with school masters and spelling books, by which some have 
been raised to the height of reading dime novels and police reports. This 
goes in the nanie of education. No industrial schools to impart habits of 
industry and foresight, and to teach him how and for what to live." (In a 
note he writes, "The only exception, perhaps, is the school at Hampton^ 
Va.") " But we must not," he continues, "forget the word that is due to 
the half dozen colleges established, here and there, to enlighten this mass 
of five million blacks wherein a handful learn to despise work and to be- 
come social parasites. A shining bit of philanthropy this. Poor Sambo! 
He asks for bread and you send him a college; he asks for a fish and you 
send him a professor." 

We regret that we cannot dwell longer in this gallery of remains. The 
study is not without interest. As we reluctantly pass out, the exclamation 
forces itself, "some have been raised up to the height of reading New 
Testaments and some will read the American Missionary Magazine, 
These will not appreciate the sympathy which calls them " poor Sambo " 
and which thinks that " slavery was not a wrong to the slave." Some of 
them might be able to teach the professor, that there are industrial schools 
other than that of Hampton where "habits of industry are imparted.*" 
The black people bv the way were not without a certain education in this 
line for more than two tenturies after their enslavement and before their 
enfranchisement, while those who saw no wrong in slavery were teaching 
them how and for what to live. They certainly were taught industry, even 
if it did not go "in the name of education," These intelligent black 
people of our schools might be able to instruct the professor that, not 
altogether satisfied with this type of habits of industry, we have provided 
the " Negro in the South " with industrial schools at Atlanta, at Macon, 
at Talladega, at Tougaloo, at Memphis, at Selma, at Nashville, and 
"here and there" at ten other centres of light in darkness in the South. 
How is this for "a shining bit of philanthropy" ? If, "he asks for a fish," and 
we send him a professor who can teach him how to make his rod, his line 
and his hook, is not this well ? Perhaps he may also learn how to put his 
fish bones together yet, for a Paleontological Museum. If " he asks for 
bread" and we teach him how to think out something better than the old- 
time Southern hoe to break up the fallow ground for the seed, is not this 
philanthropy ? It certainly is not hoe cake. Perhaps those who remain in 
the medievalism of opinion that "slavery is not wrong" may ask the 
professor to kindly read in this issue of the American Missionary^ the 
appeal of two Negroes for their own race. One who can sneer at this 
" problem " may perhaps think while reading. 
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A BUCK MAN'S PLEA FOR HIS OWN RACE. 

In the American Missionary for April, we published the earnest word 
of one who had come out of the house of bondage; an appeal in behalf 
of his people. We wish our Magazine were large enough to incorporate 
the eloquent discourse of another, if for no other purpose than to give a 
quality of the education which the colored people are seeking and finding, 
and to give hope and courage to those who would help them to help them- 
selves. The few quotations which we make would gain force if they were 
not dissevered. Let him speak for himself : 

"Our emancipation was not premature. No providence is premature. 
Everv event takes place in its own appointed time, according to the Divine 
purpose. ' He doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth.' Hence the crisis of American slavery 
had come. The rights of man and the laws of God were trampled upon. 
The slave-holders attempted to reverse the currents of humanity — to 
perpetuate barbarism and make it flourish in the midst of civilization. 
The image of God was seized and put on a level with the brute. And 
out of this valley of gloom and despair, went there up to heaven the voice 
of four million of bondmen — and deliverance came from the hand of God. 
We are free — we never can be re-enslaved. Hence our ignorance and 
destitution, whereby we were unprepared to enjoy the rights and privileges 
granted us — do not justify regret that we were emancipated and enfran- 
chised, for that would be to question the wisdom of providence. Respect 
for providence requires the removal of disabilities which prevent a proper 
use of our rights. Our ignorance is the nation's danger. But the nation's 
safety is not in wresting from us the power which God has placed in our 
hands — but in giving us the sanctified instruction which shall make that 
power a blessing to us and to the whole country. 

One of the good results coming from these changes is that we have 
dispelled the fear of our idleness, which once weakened the hopes of our 
well-wishers. Our enemies said that we were lazy, and would only work 
under the lash of the overseer, and that self-control would lead to self- 
destruction. Now let us •see if the facts of the case correspond with what 
was expected. 

We assert that the crops of the lands which we cultivate have not 
diminished in quantity, but, on the contrary, have largely increased both 
in bulk and value. To prove this we will compare five years' work of 
freedom with five years' work of slavery. " During the five years im- 
mediately preceding the late civil war, the number of bales of cotton 
produced in the Southern states by our people was 18,230,738. But 
during the five years preceding the last census-taking, the number of bales 
of cotton produced was Jii7,667,367 — showing a difference in favor of freedom 
)f 9,436,639. This fact shows that the black man has produced one-third 
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more in five years under freedom than he did in the same time under 

slavery." 

« « « « 

"We desire education because we are called to act in new circumstances,, 
for which our past training in slavery has not fitted us. In these new cir- 
cumstances we are put in comparison with others who have been brought 
up in families and schools, where all the business and relations of life are 
explained and unfolded. We are eager to improve this opportunity. If 
we are to act in the same relations as others, we need to be qualified as 
they are. Let the education be difficult, we will meet the difficulty. We 
will not shrink from our responsibilities because the task is perplexing. 
God does not permit any class of men to cease from duty. Philanthropists 
would reproach us were we to renounce our birthright. 

In all these relations, we are acting the best we can with the degree 
of wisdom now possessed. But with a full sense of our deficiencies, we 
desire the training that will increase our competency. Why should any 
object to our education? Equality in the advantages of education does not 
abolish the distinctions of religion, of wealth, or of personal preference. 
Nor do we ask for that recognition which will do away with such discrimi- 
nations. But we do ask for that equality which recognizes man's duty to 
man, growing out of a common humanity, and which lays the broad plat- 
form of social, civil and religious liberty, upon which hands grasp hands in 
full recognition of all the rights and privileges belonging to a common 
brotherhood. Moreover, how should education afifect the distinction of 
color, except to make us as other men are, satisfied with our own. Some 
say, that if we are educated to the full measure of our capacity we will 
aspire to social equality. But those who advance such powerful argu- 
ments, we would have understand, that the benefits of education do not 
consist in transforming the man who acquires them into some one else* 
They improve him as he is. They make him a better man, a better citizen, 

a better neighbor." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ Our progress in the various departments of industry and learnings 
since emancipation, has been both rapid and steady. Over the impedi- 
ments of ignorance and inexperience in ourselves, and against the ob- 
stacles of prejudice and distrust in others we have made a headway that can 
not be measured, such a progress that we have removed the reproach al- 
ready of alleged incapacity. But the cry of millions, my dear friends, 
comes to you now to lend them a hand in their struggle for enlightenment. 
You helped to free them, they now ask you to help set them free from a 
bondage that is worse than that which fetters the limbs or galls the flesh. 
Ignorance is now their master, superstition their overseer, and their minds 
are slaves. There is a second proclamation to be issued and you can 
hasten its going forth." 
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** In the days of our oppression, religion was our only consolation. On 
the day of our liberation, this religion was our only possession. Our for- 
mer master gave us no endowment. The government gave us no home. 
We came into bondage naked and destitute of worldly goods — we went 
out of it penniless, homeless and almost characterless. Why was there no 
disorder among these ignorant men who had been oppressed ? Why was 
there no discontent among these sufferers who had been abused ? It was 
because we looked up to God, and not around us to men. It was because 
we looked forward to blessings, which arose in the prospect, and not back- 
ward to the pams of an experience which we were willing to forget. Are 
we not emotional ? And yet what controlled our passions, and made us 
content ? It was not the redress of pur wrongs, but the hope of future 
justice. We were eager, but we knew that God was strong, and we saw 
that He was on our side, and that His providence was guiding us to a 
higher plane of social, moral and spiritual life. 

The eagerness of our race for Christian education, and for the bless- 
ing of an educated ministry of the gospel, is a decided proof that we are 
not neglecting the benefits of religion. We are not indifferent to this bles- 
sing, and we are not slow in improving it. In fact, some who labor for 
our moral and religious improvement, begin to fear that we will appreciate 
this alone and will forget to work, and lose our industry. And hence, 
/A^y prescribe a dose of work with every dose of instruction. Well, let them 
give us the work <w long as they give us the instruction. For two hundred 
and fifty years we had the work alone. We will not shun the work in con- 
nection with instruction. But as the time was when they would not stint 
the work, we ask them now not to stint the education. 

Although the burden of my remarks has been for an enlargement of 
the industrial, educational and moral work among us, I do not forget what 
has already been done by our friends. I do not forget those who raised 
their voice for freedom and enfranchisement. 

I do not forget those who have given liberally of their means for our 
social improvement, and for the establishment of schools, colleges and 
seminaries for our mental and religious training. 

Neither do I forget those who have devoted their time, talents and 
lives to symmetrical development of our minds and hearts, and have in- 
spired us with pure and holy thoughts and a just conception of our duty 
to God and our fellow men. Oh no, I never can forget these tried and 
generous friends ; I shall ever honor them as the benefactors of our race. 

And while I recognize and feel grateful for our present position, yet I 
cannot overlook the fact that the great demand for trained and trust- 
worthy power among us is increasing daily. In the providence of God, 
the black population of the United States has increased, according to the 
census reports, thirty-five per cent, in the last decade, by births alone, 
while the remaining population has increased only thirty per cent, by births 
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and immigrations. These figures should be enough to impress upon every 
one the fact that the race problem in this country is growing in import- 
ance, and that for it there can be but one solution — a liberal .and Christian 
education. But give us a chance to get this, and none will have cause to 
blush in extending to us the brother's hand, or in sharing with us the 
brother's part. Our sable skin will no longer be the badge of our discon- 
tent, but will be the cover of our approved and burning zeal for all that is 
of good report. And our love of freedom no longer repressed and bafHed, 
will manifest itself in our prosperity and in the prosperitx of those with 
whom we share it. We cannot stop where we are. The dark shadows of 
the past are vanishing before the brightness of the day of grace; we thank- 
fully and joyfully acknowledge the favor of God; with hearts full of hope 
we push forward." mt. w. diokibsov. 



ANOTHER BLACK MAN'S PLEA FOR HIS RACE. 

We have received the following letter, a sample of many appeals. If we print 
it in the form in which it comes to us, perhaps it will be all the more significant. 

March Its, 1886. 

Randolph County, X. C. 

Dear Sir. 

I Write to you in regards of an education. I am Wanting help. I 
can tell you my condition, my father were A slave, he were freed with 
nothing; he has not been able to help his children any and I myself has 
come of age Without any education, never Went to school till I Were IS 
years old, and that was only 2 monts. 

I Want to go to School, Write of, the next tirm, and I have not got 
the money, I have joinded the Congregational Church and I have heard of 
the good mishinnaries and I ask for help. I never had any help in my 
Life. I mean to Serve the Lord. I Want an education, So I can work 
for my race. I never had any chance in School, but now I mean to com- 
plect my education Sometime. I am Striving all the time. I Want to 
go to school and sta untill I git an education, will you help me to go off 
to educate myself, to carry the Gospel? please tell me the best place 
for me to go. 

I am away down hear in the South wher I can git no help, my father 
was not Able to Send me to School any, and now I am of age Without any 
education. I have been studien at home about 5 monts. I have been 
wondering have I any freends or not, that Will help A poore boy. Can I 
go to school and Git Help or not. the reason I write to you is because I 
think you Will Help me and giv me instruction, I want to do a mishin- 
naries Work. I Want help to aid me on. Will you help me. 

Hoping to hear from you Soon 

Yours truly — — > 
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ANOTHER LEAF IN THE QUITMAN CHAPTER. 

It is known to our readers that the Industrial School for Girls, estab* 
lished by the American Missionary Association by means of a gift from a 
Christian lady, in Connecticut, at Quitman, Ga,, was burned by incendiaries. 

The facts connected with this great wrong will be remembered. The 
(ire was evidently neither unexpected nor unwelcome to the citizens of 
Quitman. We have now another item to add to this unsavory story. 

The remaining article of property which could not conveniently be 
burned at that time, was a hotel carriage which was not removed from 
Quitman as we hoped to sell it there and save expense of transfer. 

As a convincing argument against Christian civilization, this hotel 
carriage was lately taken a short distance out of town, rails were piled 
upon it, and it, also, went "ashes to ashes." And now that the "hack" is no 
more, Quitman is safe. The carriage is no longer an element of danger. It 
will not harness itself up to ruthlessly run over any of those who are afraid 
of a chariot of civilization. 

It has furnished what light it could amidst great darkness. While it 
remained in Quitman it stood the solitary witness against a cowardly 
iniquity. * It stood before the charred timbers of the destroyed school and 
every spoke, spoke a mute reproach. So it was wheeled out, railed upon, 
and consumed with fire. Farewell, faithful hack! You only a little longer 
staid. Fifty years from now the descendants of those intelligent and 
heroic persons who caused your untimely removal will deny their ancestry. 
Meanwhile, such a day is worth working for. 



A PASTOR'S CONTRIBUTION. 

The universal cry is for deeper and wider benevolence in the churches; 
but we think that often the pulpits need more sympathy with missionary 
work than the churches do. If the pastor says that a collection shall be 
taken, the duty is seldom omitted by the people. If the pastor does not 
accentuate benevolence, it is not likely to be a prominent factor in the 
church. 

The writer is acquainted with a church whose benevolent record is 
very poor; thirty dollars a year is the largest sum the record shows. It 
called a pastor last summer who was in deep sympathy with missionary 
wort Under the present teaching, already this church has raised over 
$100. The people do not murmur, but give gladly. He was not in the 
church more than two months before he asked it to take a collection for 
the A. M. A. The oldest deacon said that it was the largest they ever 
gave. 

On the Sabbath in which the contribution was made, a sermon was 
preached upon " the society and its work," hence a collection twice and a 
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half as large as the church had been in the habit of giving. How many of 
our pastors use this method to raise money for the Lord ? In a former 
pastorate for four years, the benevolence of the church doubled, the pastor 
himself giving more than any one member. 

He then went to another field at a salary of $900. Here again he 
worked up the benevolence to a higher point than it ever had been before^ 
where he also had been instrumental in saving about 40 souls in 18 months. 
He is now receiving a salary of $1,200; has taken 20 members into the 
church the first six months of his pastorate in this field, and the bene- 
volence has increased more than threefold. 

This seems to be a proof that God blesses those who teach the people 
to do their duty. 

If the pastors of churches which do not contribute to Christian be- 
nevolences will lead their people onward, the people will follow and will 
be glad to help in the work of saving men. * * 



NOTES FROM LETTERS TO THE TREASURY. 

A ndnbter in Iowa writes : *' I cannot ensure any thing from my church as I 
am about leaving, but my heart is with you and my prayers are for you. Accept 
ihe enclosed $6 as a token of my interest." 

A minister in Illinois with bis personal gift says : "That you may have a mani- 
fold token of being indulged in what you ask, I send you a very small drop of tliai 
kind of the * oil of joy ' that is suited to your case of ' the spirit of heaviness." 
Would that the supply might be poured in upon you so freely that you could cry^ 
Enough and to spare." 

A minister in New Jersey ndds : " These small sums do me good, if they do not 
amount to much for the Associuiion. I beiieve if any man with benevolent motives^ 
lends to the Lord, according to his ability, he will be sure, in almost every case, 
ewn in the present Itfe, to receive back what he has loaned, with more than six per 
cent, interest." 

A minister in Massachusetts, in response to our appeal, says, "I will increase my 
subscription fifty per cent, for tliis year. Please find enclosed check for $160. 

A friend in Ohio whose heart has l>eeu touched by Miss Collins* appeal for the 
Indians, sells some of his land and sends part of the proceeds for this department of 
our work. 

From n. W. Burton of Crescent City, Florida, (formerly our missionary in 
Africa): " To-day our minister has set np irt for the missionary cause, and I enclose 
part of my contribution for your work among the Frcedmen. My heart is pained 
at the condition of the colored people here, ignorant in the extreme, and nothing 
done by the white people to try to elevate them." 

A little boy in lUmols writes : " I am going to help the missionary cause and 
I want my name put down on the list as a supporter of the Children's Mission. I am 
eight years old and mama says I may have all the paper rags to sell and I will give 
the money to you. I sold my two first sack^ yesterday and I send the money, 1(V 
cents, in this letter. Very respectfully, Gborob Kimball Grbbnouoh. " 

And so we couUt go on, if space permitted, making notes of the kind words which 
cheer us from day to day as we work in this web of life. The warp is strong bat 
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the filling is imperfect Beautiful souls are helping to make the web better, and 
perhaps in the future the fruit of the loom will be a cloth of gold. 



WHAT IS A REASONABLE POLICY FOR THE CHINESE? 

The able pastor of the First Congregational Church in San Francisco has 
published a discourse upon the question, ''What is a Christian policy toward the 
Chinese?" It has the strength and vigor which are his characteristics. It may be 
of interest to our readers to have the " substance of doctrine " beld by one of our 
conspicuous Congregational clergymen on the Pacific coast, though we may not be 
able in oar condensation to put this in his own felicitous terms. 

His Tiews are substantially these. 

The Chinese are here. We regret their presence. They are not of a desirable 
claPS of people from their own land. They have come in overwhelming numbers in 
the virtual capacity of bondsmen to certain importers of men. They are not true 
immigrants. They transfer bodily every characteristic of their native social and 
religious degradation. They do not propose to become Americans. They do not 
propose to assimilate to the American idea, or to further American institutions. Our 
country should not be made an asylum for the worst forms of humanity through- 
out the nations of the world. We should not be made an alms-house for the lowest 
life of the world. We should draw a line somewhere. American labor should be 
promoted first. Americans are those who do not remain aliens, but who enter into 
sympathy with our system of Qovemment, our laws and our industries, who are 
absorbed into our nationality. Self protection is not unchristian. But now, justice 
must be exercised in this protection. Shame on the lawless outbreaks against the 
Chinese. Justice is not to be found in lawlessness. Brutal force andtabominable 
outrages are not justice. They are unjust and cowardly depravities. Expulsion by 
force is not justice . It is not self protection . Let this be accentuated. The question 
remains that Chinese immigration and immigration in general need to be readjusted. 

That readjustment should draw a restriction line which will prevent any more 
of the disintegrating classes from coming to our shores until we can take better care 
of those which we already have. No more, says Dr. Barrows, at present. We ask 
relief because we cannot take care of any more, and if more come they will be able 
to take care of us. We were here first, and have our rights. We wish to expel 
none, we would seek the good of those we have. We will try to Christianize them. 
But we pray meanwhile that no more may come. 

The appeal must not be to the arbitrament of the musket. It must be in the way 
of Christian citizenship, by legal enactments so that before it is too late we shall not 
lose our homogeneous American character, and we become an increasingly hetero- 
geneous and dangerous mixture of peoples, which have no cohesion. Meanwhile, 
put the emphasis on the word Christian in all of our dealings with this people. 

In printing this abstract of Dr. Barrows' sentiments we give them only as his 
utterance. We do not know to what degree they are shared by pastors on the 
Pacific coast, but we judge from other information that many do not share them. 
A frank expression of views will aid materially toward a good understanding of 
this problem. For ourselves, we connot see why discrimination should be made 
against the Chinese in favor of nationalities which come here to rule us and which 
do make us an *' asylum for the worst forms of humanity." 
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NEGRO EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 

BT BSV. HENRT R0PKIM8, KAH9A8 CITT. 

Negro education in the South >ias been the subject of more extended and 
intelligent discussion both at the North and the South during the last month than 
ever before. The papers and magazines of both sections, have contained many 
articles characterized by clear discrimination and by moral earnestness. That 
the negro must be educated, is at length penetrating the popular un- 
derstanding, while the magnitude, the urgency and the difficulty of the 
problem are beginning to be realized by thoughtful persons. Chas. Dudley Warner 
has told us, after a tour through the Southern States, that the leaders of opinion there 
are fully awake to the fact that the mass of the people must be educated and that 
the only settlement of the negro problem is in the education of the negro, intellect- 
ually and morally. " The Southern Workman" says, *'even ultra Southerners are 
coming to look upon these schools and the power which they represent, as their 
best safeguard against the political and social dangers which they feel to be im- 
minent, and the more intelligent and advanced among them are at last ready to lend 
a helping hand.'* These are facts of immense significance. We mention them with 
devout thankfulness and with elation. Tliis is in dramatic contrast to the times 
when the teachers of Berea were driven from Kentucky, or when at Hampton, in 
sight of the picket lines of the Southern army, with the sound of cannon in their 
ears, a few heroic Northern women taught the motley crowds of " contrabands " 
the Testament and the spelling book. In all of this there is cheer and invitation — 
yea more 1 The prestige of past success ; the vantage of present established insti- 
tutions: the reinforcement of an enlightened public opinion, and, more significant 
than all, the prospect of a new and better co-operation from our fellow citizens and 
brethren of the South, constitute, as in articulate speech, the mighty call of Ood to 
our churches to go forward. Back of all this is, I am aware, a tremendous impera- 
tive of Providence put upon us in the appalling fact of tlie growing illiteracy of the 
South, in the massing in some of the cities of the far South, of the dregs of the 
black population, " where in overwhelming numbers, and rapidly increasing, they 
threaten civilization." This, in connection with the fact that in every Southern 
State, these illiterate voters hold the balance of power, is, indeed, an imperative to 
action urged by the very instinct of self preservation. It is the voice of Ood. But 
the facts which I first noticed, speak the language of invitation in tones of encour- 
agement They open wide the door of alluring opportunity. 

Of one tiling I am certain, namely, if there is now indeed at last a new Southern 
sentiment regarding the elevation of the Negro, if there is an alteration in the cur- 
rent of thought at the South in this matter, and the beginnings of a desire to share 
responsibility in the exigency that is on us, we ought at once to rise up and welcome 
it. Especially should those on the field be quick and cordial in its recognition. 
Practical hearty sympathy and co-operation with the South in this work of raising 
up a race and building a nation on new foundations is the duty of to-day. On this 
point I would that I might put full stress and emphasis. This is for the Southern 
Christian and philanthropist, their own Ood-glven opportunity. It is their work, aa 
it cannot be ours. They are in the midst of it. From every field and kitchen, from 
every cross-road and voting-precinct comes its perpetual appeal. They understand 
it better than we of the North, and they can do what no outsider can do. But tot 
them alone it is too great. It would oppress and overwhelm them. The combined 
effort of the North and South must be had before there can be any adequate sue- 
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cess. By every possible means in Christian courtesy and Christian sacrifice must 
we show our willingness for such effort. 

The method of our work will be determined by the end we have in view. Good 
fathers and mothers, — good neighbors, good citizens -these are the products we seek. 
It is not intelligence as supreme, but character, not scholarship but manhood. We 
want to compass not only the eyangelization of the Negro, but his Christianization, 
which is an immeasurably higher task. This is the place of the educational work; 
here training comes in. 

The day of romance about the Negro, if there ever was any, has passed. Our 
faith in his capability is increased, but so is our appreciation of his inborn indolence 
and of his moral weakness. It is a true saying that " ideas take root in a moment, 
habits only in generations." For countless generations there have been bred into the 
blood and fibre of our Negro brother the habits which are the enemies to his eleva- 
tion. The industrious, steadfast, persistent, successful negro deserves on every ac- 
count more credit than a white man. He has had a harder battle. "The best man 
is he who makes the best fight." The black men of this generation are the pioneers 
of the Black Empire that is to be. We cannot skip centuries in the line of develop- 
ment. We do no dishonor to Christian truth, and put no slight upon the Holy Spirit 
of God, when we take account of the facts of heredity and use wisely the subtle and 
mighty influences of environment. These words that have become a part of the cant 
of a shallow and irreligious science shall yet be the watch-words of an enlightened 
Christian science of philanthropy. Now it is true of all men that not ignorance 
only, but want of character is the chief difficulty, but this b pre-eminently true of 
the Negro, though of him, in common with all the weak tropical races, his educa- 
tion must be conditioned not alone on an enlightened head and a changed heart but 
largely on a routine of industrious habits. To me there is nothing so hopeful in 
this meeting as the emphasis laid upon this idea. We would not shut the door 
against any for the highest classical training. Let us rather invite the man or the 
woman that shows an aptitude for this. Old Homer's deathless song, and all the 
literature and life of Greece and Rome, and Germany, too, are a part of the 
black man's inheritance but the march of the black race will not be 
along the paths of the old learning towards a better day. That race needs 
to-day, primarily, leadership in industrial life. We must deal with this 
man aa he is, give him what he needs most, and needs now. It is not what he 
desires, but what he needs that we should furnish. That man uttered a biting sar- 
caim — ^but it has more than a grain of truth in it — who said that '* the colored 
minister of the South hankers after Hebrew, fried chicken, and a long-tailed coat." 
We know that the colored minister of that region needs moral discrimination and 
moral stamina. (And the need is not confined to colored men nor to that locality.) 
We want more moral training in all our schools. When Herbert Spencer can say 
that " the moral effects of intellectual training are flatly contradicted by the facts," 
we ought certainly to believe it. Now it is not a new discovery that industry and 
morality go together. Nor is it a fresh truth that self-help creates manhood ; but the 
systematic, and I may say scientific, application of these truths in our educational 
system, is in its infancy. 

Certainly the application of the principle of self-help should be persistontly 
urged. The •object of industrial training is an almost unexplor?^ territory, but 
there are many workers in the field. Its bearings on the colored race are far. 
reaching and vital. Of this be sore, that it is in every way germane to the highest 
and most spiritual idea of our mission work. If wc are agreed that character is the 
objective point in education, then labor, whicn n^zt to the truth and the spirit of 
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Qodt is the greatest moral force in life, must have some place in education. Wliat 
place in the education of the colored man, is the question that presses. If morality 
and manhood are the products of chief value, then the condition under which 
these can be hoped for, must be supplied, and those conditions exist only where 
there exists an intelligent and a somewhat diversified industry. 

We know it to be true that "the best sermons and schools amount to little when 
hearers and pupils are thriftless, live from hand to mouth, and are packed at night 
in crowded liuts or dirty tenement houses." We know that is true whether in the 
North or South. 

And now a suggestion as to the motive. It is complex, and presses from every 
side, but most from above. Suffer, however, from me, a word on the equities of 
the case considered in the broad light of the Gospel truth of the kinship and brother- 
hood of all men. These, our brother meo, have a right to share the common 
heritage. We are the heirs of all the ages. From all races and from all lands and 
climes has been transmitted to us the wealth, spiritual, intellectual, and material, of 
our Christian civilization. There is not a civil or religious privilege which we enjoy 
to-day that is not perfumed by the suffering fortitude and heroic valor of men and 
women in far-off lands, and of alien races. What we have is the outcome of the 
toil and sacrifice of all men and belongs in equity to man. To be a man establishes 
the claim to be an heir. No people can be left out, least of all those who heretofore 
have had nothing. Education and opportunity are the Negro's natural right; and 
his mute appeal, as he throngs every avenue opened to him, is full of all the un* 
utterable pathos of the ages of hb dim low- vaulted past. 

I am going to thrill your ears with words not my own, that seem to me to voice 
what I am struggling to express. Thomas Carlyle of 1840 was a liberal in politics 
and had then at least broad and generous S3rmpathies. Hear him in a passage that it 
is said has stirred to effort many a generous heart now cold in death. "Who would 
suppose that education were a thing which had to be advocated on the ground of 
local expediency, or indeed on any ground ? As if it stood not on the basis of an 
everlasting duty, as a prime necessity of man 1 It is a thing that should need no 
advocating ; much as it does actually need. Were it not a cruel thing to see in any 
province of an empire, the inhabitants living all mutilated in their limbs, each strong 
man with his right arm lamed ? How much cruder to find the strong soul with its 
eyes still sealed, its eyes extinct, so that it sees not I Light has come into the 
world ; but to this poor peasant it has come in vain. The four and twenty letters of 
the alphabet are still Runic enigmas to him. He passes by on the other side, and 
that great spiritual kingdom, the toil-worn conquests of his own brothers, all that 
his brothers have conquered, is a thing not extant for him. An invisible empire; 
he knows it not^-suspects it not. And is not this his withal, the conquest of his own 
brothers, the lawfully acquired possession of all men ? Have we teachers ? Have 
we had a church these thirteen hundred years ? What is an overseer of souls, and 
arch-overseer, archiepiscopus ? Is he something. If so, let him lay his hand on his 
heart and say what thing." 

We have here no archiepiscopus to account for. He does not belong among 
us. He is a relic of the past, an anachronisni in this free land. Some are trying to 
transplant him on our shores, archiepiscopal palace and all, but it will not do. No 
such exotic can grow; but churcties we have, which seem to stand in utter indif- 
f erence in the presence of this appeal from seven millions of their brethren, and 
their countrymen. Of any such church we have the ri^t to ask '*Is it something?" 
If po let it say " What thing ?" The church that has ho mission to the humble poor 
At its own door, has denied the faith and forfeited its charter. 
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The South. 



DEATH OF MRS, HATCH. 

It is with sorrow that we report the death of another of our devoted laborers in 
the Southern Field, Mrs. Anna Haylor Hatch. Miss Haylor graduated from the 
Literary Course at Oberlin College in 1870, and entered immediately our Southern 
work, being stationed first at Selma, Ala., and subsequently at Montgomery, 
Ala., and at Berea College, Kentucky. In 1879 she was married to the 
Rey. Azel Hatch, and after one year in New York City went with her hus- 
band to the Tougaloo UniTersity in Mississippi, where she passed the next 
three years of her life, and where her two little girls were born. It was here, too, 
that she laid away the body of her youngest child under the great oaks with their 
drapery of Spanish moss. Soon after the death of this little girl her own health 
l>egan to decline. In 1884 she removed to Lexington, Ky., and in the spring of 
1885 pulmonary symptoms first showed themselves. Never for a day was the course 
of the disease checked. After a summer spent in travel, as she was able, with vain 
hope of improvement, she returned to Lexington where on Deceml>er 8rd, she died, 
in her thirty-four year. She was lovely and devoted in all her home relations, was 
anxious to live to the very end, and was all along hopeful of recovery. She was 
conscious at her death and found comfort and peace in the love of Gk)d. The fol- 
lowing tribute comes to us from one •>f her co-workers on the field : " She had a 
beautiful Christian character. She was one of the most unselfish and untiring 
workers the A. M. A. has had. She was greatly loved by ail who knew her." 



A LETTER FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 

Back again to the work after a summer sojourn amid the Berkshire hills. 
Coming from New York by steamer to Norfolk, thence by Weldon and Raleigh, we 
pass various stations southward in the night along the turpentine region, and wonder 
at the scanty soil and scattered homes. 

Wadesboro with its position on two railroads and near the river, has grown very 
rapidly of late. Here is held the Fair. Here is the natural gathering place of the 
colored race, and here are two hundred children who have little education. Few 
are beyond the Second Reader. On this whole railroad from Wilmington to Char- 
lotte, I am told there is no better place for a school for colored children. Do you 
wonder that the people have signed a long petition, offering to furnish a house, to 
I>ay tuition, to support the rules of the school and church, if they only can have 
an Association school ? Here are several preachers and school teachers who 
desire more education. From this center we can leaven the whole lump. It is not 
far from the center of the Carolinas. The negroes near are land holders and have 
some property. Must we let them alone ? 

Coming northward, we cross the Yadkin, into Montgomery County. What a 
change! Only two years ago no one of our scholars could obtain a school, now 
all but one have. Truly prejudice is wearing out. Reaching Pekin, we find 
Bro. Smith with ninety-nine scholars, and note that the new church is already too 
small, and money is needed to enlarge it. Young men and women also come from 
many miles,, and the one-room ho.uses of the neighbors are too crowded. More 
houses are needed, how can we get them ? The church is growing, and several 
converts are waiting to be received into the church. A new school house has just 
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been built at Dry Creek and a church is to be organized there by council in a fevr 
days. They need help. 

Coming to Troy, things are looking up. After four years of struggle a new 
school committee has been appointed who will not maintain a free school separate 
from ours. Some are looking with longing eyes toward Hampton, but 'it seems to 
them a great way off. 

Visiting Nails we find Bro. Eron building a f^chool house with the aid of a few 
neighbors. For several years he has been wanting us to intercede for him. We have 
told him we thought Uoo A. M. A. schools in one county were enough. He replies 
that two months' school is not enough for his children, and that he mtLst have more. 
He will give us the house and two acres of land if we will send a teacher and pay 
her for six months. About sixty children will attend from the district, twenty will 
cross the river on a flat, and many grown scholars desire to come. Fifteen members 
stand waiting to join the church. 

I have not yet visited Bro. Simmons just over the Randolph Hnedn his mountain- 
top church, or the new church whieh names itself our ** New Hope," and has a hope 
of a school some day, but as it is in a region where preaching used to come once a 
year only, it must have a netio hope or none at all. What hope can it have from us ? 

Only seven years ago we had no churches in this part of the state. Four years 
ago no person of color could acquire education enough in the county to teach, and 
no Sunday schools were held. Now we will soon have six churches within twenty- 
five miles of Troy. Our scholars will teach all the schools, and always carry on 
a Sunday school. There are now seven Sunday schools going on. Temperance is 
a part of our work, too, and the custom of giving children a dram before they go to 
school is now abandoned. The county has become a prohibition county. 

Our white brethren too, are gaining, Sunday schools have been established 
everywhere, preaching is more frequent, revivals are common and a new spiritual 
and moral life is evident. Insults, annoyances and opposition have ceased. Our 
pastor is an optimist and believes that all things will come right if we can only work 
and wait. After bitter privations and extraordinary difficulties, hardships so great 
that one of our teachers lost her life by exposure to the weather, success has been 
achieved. Our pastor is now a welcome guest among his white neighbors who once 
,were bitter enemies and is beloved and respected by them. Truly these Southern 
people are a noble hearted people when once we can win them. wiluax h. bllis. 



THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF TOUGALOO. 

A few lines on the condition, past and present, of our Agricultural Department, 
snd its future outlook, may be of interest to your readers. 

With the beginning of this, my third year in this work, I feel much more encour- 
aged for a successful future than at any time before. The first two yean were in 
a certain sense somewhat experimental, since farm work, its successes and failures, 
go by seasons and years, rather than by shorter periods of time. Our very mistakes 
have taught us valuable lessons which may lead to future success. During the past 
year much work has been done upon the farm, for which no direct returns can be 
seen; such as clearing up bottom-lands that had grown up to brush and weeds, dean- 
ing out long neglected ditches and digging new ones, preparing land and making 
water bars for terracing. These things, while adding little to the profit of a farm 
during the current year, are a bill of expense which must be counted in permanent 
improvements. At the close of the last year, we found on examining the accounts 
that the farm was further behind than at the end of the previous year, but in 
analyzing the accounts, there seemed to be some reasons for this, among whi«*h were 
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(he following. An increase in the value of the land from the work done upon it 
during the year, an increase in the value of the stock on hand, and which stock is 
now being consumed in the household department. Since the beginning of the pre- 
sent year, September 1st, the farm has furnished about 2,000 lbs. of pork and an equal 
amount of beef, and still has quite a large amount of each on hand which is being 
used as desired. , 

During the summer, we disposed of a lot of unprofitable stock, that had been 
accumulating for some time, and part of the proceeds of those sales, was not credited 
to the farm until after closing the account for last year. 

Our stock, is at present, in the most satisfactory condition that I have ever seen 
it. Our present herd of cattle numbers forty-six milch cows and beef cattle, and 
twenty^ight calves and yearlings. My policy in supplying beef, is to raise what 
we can from our own herd and to buy young animals, from one to two years old, 
and while fattening them for beef, get their growth, for the length of time they must 
be kept, thus doing away with the loss from having to keep older animals on hand 
until needed for beef. Our herd of pigs is, probably, the most profitable branch of 
the farm, since the cost of feeding and care is not as great as that of cattle, and it 
furnishes us with meat in a convenient form for use in a not very large family. 

The last of our cotton has just been disposed of, and, of course the proceeds are 
all credited to the current year, while about two-thirds of the expense of growing ft 
fell to last year's account The crop was highly satisfactory, being above the average 
yield, a result, due almost or quite entirely to deep tillage of the soil during the 
past two years, as no fertilizer was used on the larger portion of the land. The crop 
was ten bales averaging 450 lbs. in weight. The corn crop was largely spoiled by 
wet weather, causing the land to lie soaked with water for some time, thus killing 
*Jie seed and to some extent the young plants. 

The oat crop was killed by the cold during the winter, so only enough for seed 
this year was harvested, and the present cold wave, will probably ruin the crop for 
the coming year. 

Quite a serious source of loss last year, was the lack of unpaid student labor. 
All the work obtained from the "hour system " last year, in the wood-yard or on the 
farm, amounted only to what would have been done by one hand working all the time. 
So all the farm labor was paid labor, and we paid, too, as we are obliged to do, the 
highest price paid to laborers in thb section. I will not here discuss the student 
labor system, suffice it to say, that where no special appropriation is made to pay for 
it, it must of necessity make the departments where it is performed and to which 
it is charged, very expensive. 

The farm, as regards tools and implements is fairly well equipped at present, 
but more shelter for stock b greatly needed, and I hope, that, before another winter 
Bets in, we shall have, either an addition to our Imm or some shed-room provided, 
for "boards and nails are cheaper than feed" to keep animals warm. 

The outlook for the coming Eeason is hopeful. The com crop will be made, 
as heretofore, the leading feature, and a small amount of cotton, will be grown as 
was done the past year, from certain economic reasons. 

During the whole of last year, excepting the last term, instruction in agriculture 
waa given in the class room to those students in the ninth year of the course. Last 
term, also, daily exercises were held, and this term, three hours a week is given to 
that work. Some of the young men, especially those who expect to follow farming 
for a living talLe a deep interest in the lessons. Instruction is given by means of 
talks, lectures,.or readings from books or agricultural papers, mainly from the former 
however, or by making a work on some particular subject a basis for explanation, 
liiioe there is no text book on the subj ct suitable for our use. 
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Our InduBtrial system is attracting more and more attention among the people 
of this State, and with some provbion for paying student Ubor, and a more complete 
and systematic organization, there is a promising future for it. It has seemed to 
me that an arrangement in some respects like that at Humpton would be the thing to 
be aimed at here. With the head of the institution in charge of all departments, 
yet taking as his special work the conducting of the school and church, and some 
one person to take charge of the industrial department, in direct consultation with 
the foreman of each shop, and to have the oversight of all the work done by the 
boys, including that of janitors, and the assignment of them all to the different 
departments, as well as prescribing or limiting the amount of work done by each, it 
would seem as though more satisfactory results could be obtained. 



The Indians. 



In the month of February, from the fourth to the seventeenth, we held a Theo- 
logical Institute at Bantee, to which were invited as many of the younger native 
helpers in active service in the field as could be spared. Eight came from the several 
bhurches of Sisseton Agency; two from Brown Earth, D. T.; two from Tankton 
Agency; three from Cheyenne River Agency and five from Bantee. These with 
eleven of the advanced pupils of the Normal Training Bchool made a class of thirty 
one. The class was housed, and recitations held, in rooms of the New Dining Hall, 
in which Mi^s Nettie Calhoun was installed as temporary matron. 

Uev. John P. Williamson of Tankton Agency, D. T. came down and took half 
of the work of instruction. The class were kept hard at work for two solid weeks, 
Saturdays not excepted, and took up studies' in General History, Bible History, 
Church Institutions, Exegesis, Nonnal Bible Teaching, Composition, Accounts, 
Elocutioa and Geology. The instruction was mostly by lectures, the class taking 
notes. And their note books were well packed, in marked contrast to the first 
attempts of former classes we have had. At the close of their term they returned 
to their schools and mission fields fuller, and, we trust wiser, men. At any rate all 
were thanklul for the opportunity that had been given them. 



We present a letter written by a little girl in our school at Bantee, because it tells 
in a double way the story of the Christian progress of this people. Here is a Dakota 
girl writing in readable English about her own affairs as any civilized school girl 
might write, and then about foreign missions to the heathen tribes of her own 
nation, her father being the missionary at Burrill Station, Swift-Bear's Colony, 
Dakota Ter. 

The mental and moral advance of a people is best measured by the way they 
look at the customs they once had. What now seem funny peculiarities, to the 
little girl who writes this letter, would have been matters of course to her own grand- 
father when he first attended Christian worship. a. l. bigos. 

San'i ee Agency, Neb., March 8, 1886. 
My dear Lady: 

I am going to write to you. I am a Indian girl, and my Dakota 
name is Winona, and my English name is Fannie Frazier I am 12 years 
old. I stay here five years. I like to go to school. I read in the Second 
Reader and Dakota Bible, and White's Arithmetic. I go to school in the 
morning and we sew in the afternoon. My father is Indian, his Dakota 
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name is Petaehnake. He is gone to teach to Swift Bear with my niother 
and uncle Willie. My mother has a new baby. I was glad when I hear 
it. I have three horses and eight cows and one pig, but my father kill it 
when the men cut our wheat. My father went away in the Fall. The 
Indians where he is, wear blanket over their head and paint their faces. 
The men have long hair. They eat rice and bread and wild potatoes and 
wild beans, and the girls and boys braid their hair in two braids, and wear 
their shawls over their heads and paint their face, and come in that way 
to school. When they read, the other boys and girls laugh at them, but 
they don't be ashamed. When they come to church they come in that 
way too, and when they sing, they don't sing, they just only hold the book; 
only my father and mother, they sing; then my father read Bible, and if 
one boy or girl laugh and play, then their mother told them to stop. One 
man there has five wifes, and they all have children. Every four weeks 
they go some where and get their food. There are some deers, and the 
men shoot them. My grandfather is a minister, and his wife is sick. That 
is all I have to say, so good by. vAimn vbazisb. 



The Chinese. 



Note— I send, this month, as my contribution to the Missionary the following 
letter from Mrs. Griffiths, wife of Rev. Griffith Griffiths, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Alturas, Modoc County. When Bro. Griffiths went to that frontier 
field, I encouraged him to start a Chinese Mission, and to welcome to it any Indians 
who might be disposed to cpme. The result is that we have a Chinese Mission wilh 
no Chinese pupils, but nearly forty Indians, the average attendance being from 16 to 
20. Chinese or Indians, it matters not to us, so long as souls are 'saved. I am glad 
to add that in her last monthly report (for February) Mrs. Griffiths was able to report 
three as giving evidence of conversion. w. a pomd. 

A TRUE INDIAN STORY. 

I have been trying for several days to make time to send you some account of 
the young Indian whom I reported a month ago as being " hopefully converted." I 
am glad that his behavior since has been such as to confirm me in the belief, that he 
is really brought into the light. He not only shows a spirit of reverence, and devo- 
tion which is remarkable considering his short acquaintance with sacred things, but 
is also making a surprising progress in the intellectual comprehension of Gospel 
truths. 

His name is Charlie Preston, he is about 21 years of age. His father is dead and 
his mother, a characteristic old squaw, is known among the whites as "One-eyed 
Lucy." He has a sister, a young girl of about eleven, who also attends school. A 
short time before entering school, he was married — after the Indian fashion. Early 
in the spring, however, he discovered that his wife had been betrothed when a child 
to an ugly old Indian called Big-mouth Charlie, who fills the offices of Doctor and 
Deputy-Chief in the tribe. This man now came forward and said that he had paid 
her father many horses for her when a little child, and he claimed from Charlie 
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Preston either her or the value of the horses, with considerable extra for relinquish- 
ing his claim. Poor Charlie and his young wife left the neighborhood and went to 
a place called Stone Coal, about 85 miles away in the hope of avoiding trouble. But 
Dr. Big-Mouth and his friends followed them and having captured the woman 
brought her back to Alturas. Charlie represented his difficulties to Mr. Griffiths and 
wished him to interfere; after some hesitation Mr. Griffiths went to see the other 
parties about the matter, and represented to them that they were not now living 
under Indian law, that they had expressed to him a desire to live " all same white 
man;*' that white man did not betroth and seU girls, and that the Bible, according 
to which every good white man was trying to live, did not sanction the practice. It 
was no use to talk about our lawt being against the practice, because our officers 
don't interfere much with Indian troubles among themselves. As the result of this 
interview, to Mr. Griffiths' surprise, as well as gratification, she was immediately 
restored lo her husband and that without any ransom, which he could not afford to 
pay. As Charlie is the first whom we can regard as a Christian convert, I thought 
that so much in regard to his antecedents might interest you. 

I shall now endeavor to give you some account of him as a member of the school. 
Mr. Griffiths first met him about a year ago. In company with another Indian he 
was passing our house when Mr. Griffiths called after them and employed them to 
chop a few loads of fire- wood. When they had finished he invited them to attend 
school, which they did on the next day. The other man, however, soon grew tin d 
of study and expressed himself, with considerable feeling, as he stumbled over the 
alphabet that he liked " them other kind more better;" when asked what other kind 
he meant he replied " white man call 'em spade, and clubs, and hearts; don't you 
know them kind ?" It seems that he was in the habit of playing cards as most of 
the Indians about here are, and he thought that our sheets of card-board on which 
the letters of the alphabet were printed were only another kind of cards. But Char, 
lie took a liking for his letters, and soon began to spell. In a few months be had 
read the Fir$t Reader nearly through, and commenced to write. Then came the 
trouble and the ffight, above referred to, which kept him away from school for some 
weeks. Soon after this he was employed to split several thousand fence rails at a 
place 35 miles away, but by this time he had become so attracted to the school that 
he came up all the way on Saturdays in order to attend the service on Sunday. 
When he was through with this work, he began to attend school again. From the 
first he has been very deferential and respectful in his bearing, and is immediately 
roused by anything on the part of the other scholars that borders on insolence or 
disrespect toward the teacher. He has always paid special attention to the exposi- 
tion of Scripture texts at the close of the school, and has consequently retained much 
more than the other pupils. He is also very ready to assist us, by explaining our 
remarks in his own language to those whose knowledge of English is more limited 
than his own. He is now, in company with three others, studying Pwp (^ Bay, and 
it would surprise you to observe what a familiarity with the leading narratives of 
Scripture he has acquired from this little book together with Mr. Griffiths' amplifies, 
tions of it In November, at Mr. Griffiths' recommendation he was employed as 
J iuitor for the church, to attend to the door, fire, lights, sweeping out and ringing 
the bell and was to receive $3 a month as a compensation. Most of the members 
were of opinion, at first, that no Indian could be found who would be regular and 
punctual, and that it was better to get a white man to do the work if possible. 
Charlie, however, after two months' trial has given entire satisfaction. He appears 
to be very much affected by the New Testament narratives of our Lord's life; and 
death, and expresses himself as very anxious to live a Christian life. 
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Bureau of Woman's Work. 



MIM D. K. BMBRtON, fBCBXTABT. 



We should be glad if all our friends could occasionally visit the South 
and see for themselves the varied work at our mission stations, but those 
who do not have such opportunity will perhaps enjoy seeing through the 
eyes of another whose position as teacher in Gregory Institute enables her 
to share in the general work. 

A BIRO'S EYE VIEW OF MISSION WORK. 
Dear Friends, 

Would yon like to come with me this fine spring morning and get a little glimpse 
of some of the work of this mission ? As it is Saturday and our special missionary, 
Miss F., is in the Mission Room with her stores of old clothing spread out for those 
who come to buy and to beg, let us slip in and hide ourselves away in one of her 
ample closets. Perhaps we may like to spend a week, if not too cramped, and 
learn what goes on in this pretty little room. 

We see here on Saturday many come and go, young and old, the lame, the halt and 
the blind, many buying for a small price, the garments sent by kind friends at the 
North, receiving also a wonl of advice or comfort, or a paper or tract from the mission, 
ary. At three o'clock the articles are put away, the closets locked and we are left to 
our thoughts till three o'clock Sunday afternoon when a flock of little boys and girls 
come in, which proves to be the Primary class. An hour is spent in talking of the lesson 
and singing, when the little ones disperse. We have a few moments of quiet, when a 
large company of young folks enter, for an hour's instruction in God's Word and 
prayer. Many seem thoughtful and in earnest to learn the way of life. We are 
again left to ourselves till four o clock Monday when a little band of mothers and 
teachers come for prayer. It is the monthly missionary meeting and after some 
reports of the work among the Indians for whom they have been praying and giving 
the last month, many earnest prayers arise from these humble ones for their far- 
away sisters, who like themselves we trust are beginning to see the dawn of a 
brighter day. After a very interesting hour, they separate, and we are left till Tues- 
day evening, when the lamps are lighted, and the tables drawn out and covered with 
books and papers. Soon boys and young men enter, and gathering about the tables 
spend two hdurs in reading and study. Their close attention, and evident interest 
show that they are cultivating well this excellent habit of good reading. 

Again we are alone till Wednesday morning, which Miss F. spends with us in pre- 
paring work for her sewing classes, which she has in most of the school rooms for 
an hour each day. At half past one, a class of little girls come and spend three 
quarters of an hour in learning the mysteries of sewing. 

They have hardly gone, before the door opens again and again, and girls,— tall, 
short, thick and thin, make their appearance. This is the girls' Missionary society. 
Work is taken from the great bureau, and soon we hear the chatter of many 
tongues, moving almost as busily as the needles in th'"!"^ .i?.ers. Ar^er a time :ue merry 
hum ceases, for one of the teachers tells about Africa, oi a school m Zululand, 
competed of girls so much like themselves. The girls listen with breathless interest 
to the story of their far-off cousins, and as the teacher expresses a hope that some 
of thei|^jnay sometime carry the story of the cross to that distant land, we echo the 
hope. 

Th9 work is now laid away, the girls recite passages of Scripture, all kneel, a 
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few prayers are offered, a hjrmn is suDg and they go out, leaving us to a short period 
of rest. 

At half past iMven the lamps are again lighted, and about fifty men and women 
assemble for their church prayer-meeting. Their hearty prayers and exhortations 
will long linger with us as well as the half hour of music which followed. The next 
afternoon we are aroused by a crowd of boys and girls. We find a table drawn out 
and filled with books. These are the school children coming to exchange their books 
from the library. These are hardly gone, before another crowd comes from 
another room. At night a company of young men, the Y. M. 0. A., hold an in- 
teresting meeting. Friday morning, Miss F. again keeps us company with her bags 
of sewing, and after school quite a large number of boys come for a prayer-meeting 
which she leads. In the evening the room is crowded with the members of the 
Gregory Improvement Society. The exercises consist of singing, recitations, read- 
ings, and a talk on civil government by the President, all of which are highly in- 
structive, and on the part of the young colored people show an excellent degree of 
talent. At half past nine we are left to our sleep from which we are aroused early 
the next morning, by excited voices. We peep quickly from the crack to see what is 
the matter. We find three or four ladies bending over a barrel, from which they take 
the contents with many exclamations of satisfaction and delight. Many times we 
hear, " this book " or " these papers " " pictures " or '* card*," — are " just what I 
wanted." And even the sentence, *' this is just too lovely for anything." falls upon 
our astonished ears. We stretch our necks to get a peep at the wonderful articles, 
but cannot see even half of them. They are soon, however, spread on the tables, 
ready for the Saturday visitors who begin to come. 

While Miss F. is busily attending to them, we slip out unnoticed and make our 
escape, well pleased with our week's visit to the Mission Room of Gregory Institute 
and convinced that a grand work is there being done for the colored people. 



A teacher in one of our Indian schools, writes : " We feel the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in our school more than ever, since my connection here. The Y. M. C. 
A. has grown from 11 to 80 members, taking in some of the older boys from the cot- 
tage, and they arc zealous in carrying out their plans made at the beginning of the 
school year, viz : to look after each other, visiting the different rooms at night for 
prayer and singing. Even the smaller boys have their special meeting for prayer 
with their teacher. 

Our pupils have many faults to overcome, and with s<^me the struggles over 
sullenness of temper are severe and they are not always victors. Que said, 'I 
mean to liave a little book and write down how many times I am cranky 1' " 



FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Pen-pictures from the South, 

"We called at a number of the cabins, one the home of eleven 
children and father and mother. Only one room in the cabin, no win- 
dows, two or three broken chairs, two beds on .bedsteads, a pile of rags 
in a comer and a few iron pots for- cooking, constituted the furnishing 
of the house. One boy of eleven or twelve had on an old coat with strips 
of rags slit up from the front to furnish the strings to tie it together; and 
this with some old rags of trousers that flapped about him, being far too 
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large for him, constituted his entire clothing. Oh, it is pitiful, the attempts 
that are seen on the part of some of these neglected ones to be decent ! 
How can they ever be any better unless some one helps them ? 

Is there any way to reach and help such children? Yes, you can 
•ave up your pennies for the American Missionary Association, toward * 
sending teachers who will show the people how to live better. Already 
we have started a sewing school and a Sunday school in the little town 
where this family and many others like them live. One condition of their 
joining the sewing school is, that they go to the Sunday school. Here is 
a description of the sewing school. " Two weeks ago we held our school 
in the church. There were about fifty there, men, women and children, 
in all styles of rags, and a few of them in decent, well washed and ironed 
clothing. Nearly all were clean, however, as we had stipulated that tliey 
should come dean. The first day the work was all patchwork, and so many 
boys and young men were there that we suggested that they try to thread 
a needle, telling them that it took a pretty smart boy to do that although 
girls might do it easily. It was not long before the younger boys were all 
at work. At first, the young men thought they could not sew, but after 
some pleasant remarks on the skill acquired by using any small instrument 
they asked for needle and thread and some work, and the success of some 
of those big fellows with their great awkward hands was surprising." 

In this school the girls have begun to make themselves underclothing, 
dresses and aprons, and the boys are making themselves shirts. While 
sewing they are taught in many other ways, by the kind Christian teachers. 
The same kind of work is done by the Children's Missionary, and we will 
send a letter every month to all the children who will help us to keep the 
missions in the field. 



RECEIPTS FOR MARCH, 1886. 



MAINB. $180 55. 

Anentto. Sooth Oons. Oh. and Soc $50 66 

Aocosta. Claat in Coo£ Sab. 8ch., /br 

8iud0iUAid,8tTalkghtU. 8 00 

Bridgum. Firtt Cong. Ch. and Parish 10 UO 

CnmMtriaiid. Freight on Goods, /or Set- 

ma^ Ala 170 

Ellvworth. Panty Band, Box of Books, 

etc.,/or Selma^ Ala. 

Farmlngton. First Cong. Ch 88 77 

Gorbam. First Cong. Cn. and 8oc . ... 86 08 
Gorbam. ^'A Friend "/<»• Atlanta, U...., 83 00 
IsJand Falls. Miss Rebecca Sewall, for 

PUatant Hitt, Tenn 100 

Lewiston. Ladies of Pine St. Cong. Ch., 

Bbl. of C. ; 1 90 /or Ft tight, for Atlanta, 

Jiac'hTas." Center'st' Cong* Ch! .V.'.'.'.'.V.V. 5 60 
Kew Qlooeesier. Bbl. of C, ybr SeknOt 
Ala,;% 10/or Freight ... • 10 



Fatten. Mrs. Mary A. Frye, far FUatant 

mU^Ttnn $100 

Portland. ^'Merry Workers," 7hc.for Student 
Aid; Miss Partridge, 1, ybr WUnUngton, 

N.'C .7.. ..... . :.... 175 

Rockland. Ladies* 8oc. of Cong. Oh., ybr 

Woman'iWork 80 00 

Searsport. *A Friend** 8 00 

Hoaih Paris. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Tarmoath. Miss Backman, 1; Miss Ricb- 
srd*s 8. 8. Class, 50c., for WUmingim, 
y. C.y Inoorroctly ack. m April number 
from Mass. 

NSW HAMPBHIRB, $848 07. 

Amherst Bdwaid D. Boylston, 80; Rct. 

W.Clark.1 81 00 

Chester. Smlly J. Haselton 1(0 

Concord. **A Friend,**ybr Atfmto IT. 6 00 
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Danbarton. Conir. Sab. Sch $60 00 

£xeter. '^Friends/' Bbl. 8«wliig Material, 

y^U \S, for Atiania U. 
Hill»boro Bridge. Cong. Ch., to ccmtt. 

Rev. R.J MooNaTL.M SO 00 

Ulllsboro Cent«r. Codk. Ch 8 16 

Ke«ne. /or PUasant Hill, Term 10 00 

Lancaster. Mrs. A. M. Amaden 5 00 

LitUetoD. Girls* If Uaion Circle, for Sou- 
bud Indian Ji 5 00 

Marlboro. Cong. Ch... 7 53 

Milford. WUllam Ramidell 10 00 

Newport. '' A VTiend," for Atlanta U..... 8 00 

Orford. Cong. Ch 18 78 

Pembroke. Isaac Walker's Bible Class, 

for Student Aid, Wilmington, N. C 1 00 

Penaoook. Cong. Ch., li 00; Her. A. W. 

Fiskeandwife.lO 2100 

Tilton. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Woman'i 

Work .' 700 

$108 07 

LKGACT. 

Candla. BsUte of F. Parker, bj Ex 150 00 

Udfn 
VERMONT, $587 60. 

Albnn? Springs. Cong. Ch. and Soc 4 10 

BrookflelU. Second Cong. Ch., 14 S7; **A 

Friend of Misflons" 10. 24 »7 

Burlington. First Cong.. Sab. Sch., fsr 

R093>ud IndUm M 15 00 

Charlotte. Nettie A. Parker 25 00 

Coventry. Ladies* Mias*y Circle, 16; Jut. 

MiM*7 Soo., 14, /br Melntoth. Ga 80 00 

Bast Poaltner. A. D. Wilcox 10 00 

Granby. Ladies, by Mrs. Henry Fairbanks, 

forkclntoshj Oa 2 50 

Manchester. Miss Bllcn Hawley 10 00 

Milton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 00 

.Morgan. Miss Lucv Little 50 

Newbury. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Freight 66 

North Bennington. CongCh 9 68 

Northfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 14 10 

Pittsford. Cong.Ch 15 00 

Saint Johnsbory. Ladies, by Mrs. Henry 

FAlrbanks,/or Mcintosh, Ga 178 85 

Saint Johnsbury. "A Friend," 9& for Irk- 
dian M.: South Cong. Sab. Sch., 17; Boy*s 
Miss*y Jug. Soc, 10,/or Rosebud Indian 

M .-,,,,. 6200 

Sheldon. Cong.Ch.. .............. .^... 10 00 

Stowe. Cong. oab. Sch., for Starr^sSch., 

Atlanta, Oa .^.. » 14 g 

Thetf ord. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 86 

Townshend. Cong.Ch » 00 

Vergennes. Cong.Ch ^ ;m... 20(0 

West Brattleboro. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 

forMcMoeh, Oa..,,.^ 20 00 

WestUartford. Cong.Ch......... 4 00 

West Randolph. ^'Ladles* Ways and 
Means** of Cong Ch., 10; Young Ladiet' 

Mission Soc , 8,./br Melntoeh, Oa 18 00 

Williston. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 7 68 

Windsor. Cong. Ch. »nd 8oc^. ........ ^^ «> 

Worcester. " A Friend," for WomanU 

Work B 00 

Ladies of Vt, Clothing and Freight. /br 
Melntoeh, (7a.— Brownlngton, f Bbl.— 
Castleton. 1 Bbl., 2.— Cornwall. 2.— 
Eesex. 1 Bbl., 2.— Essex Junction. 1 
Bbl — Mentpeller. 1 Box.— Northfleld 
Seminary, 1 Box Gospel Hymns.— West- 
minster West. 2. 8 00 

MASSACHUSETTS, $2,691 58. 
Andover. Rev. Irancls H. Johnson, 150; 

South Ch. and Soc.,100; Calvin E. Goodell, 

25 275 00 

Andover. Miss L. G. Merril1,/or Student 

Aid Mobile, Ala 6 00 

Andover. Chapel CTi., Misjsion Circle, Bbl. 

of C.,for Atlanta. U. . ^ ^ 
Ariington. Ladies Benev.Circle,/or Woman'e 

wS-k, a>oo 



Arlington. Oriho, Cong. Ch. and Soc $15 00 

Ashby. Cong. 8ab«8ch.,ybr Stu4ent Aid^ 

Atlanta, if... »,,...... • 6864 

ATho]. t'onc^ Ch. , ., lOOOO 

Bo-<inii. Klj<ii Cong. Cb. attd SoC., 123 55; 
K«jv . Pti ] J 1 ! p# BrooJta. D . D, , fot At/antit 
U., 3.^; "Rrfor TitOadega C^, 5; John H. 
Dane, 5; fi. G. ^niillinA, '2; Younir LadJei 
of Pnrk St. Ch.,/(Jr Oo/i* lnm<tn if. J.— 
Brk'httiD. ]Mr». EJI^aBlcknell.A.-^am- 
ljhdj^e Prof. J. Ilcnrj Thay*r. D. D.* 
fi^ AflanfU U^t 2Sj"A FMtnd/^a to.— 
Ciimbndifeport. O. F. K«DdiiU^ CCO of 
wiiicSj ff.fr PUaiitni IfUl, 7Vnn.,> 100; 
rrimary CIb« Pm-jHJciSL 9ab, fkh.^/&r 
hi fir fit y. V. 3. - Ch aricpt^ w n . Wl nthrop 
i\\. Atid 8oc.« 66 %&\ dewing Circle of 
WlnlhPtip Ch., /or Towralfio, ift«„ iO; 
E 11 Flint, for FrH^hCi TQ— Chdiea. 
First Copg. Ch, BudSoCtSO — DarcJitHtff. 
Ymns^ L^ies^ MIsa'/ Soc. of Second 
i Qiijii. Ch., for StudftU Aid, Atlitnta t'l, 
iQ— Jmmaiu Piain. Ct.'nu-»1 Cnug^ Cb, 
aikd Sacr., 150 — B^iJtbury. M. F. Allen, 
for TtiUodegaO., la—SomerviJIo, Toutijf 
LiM'les Mlftft'y C^Tcle of Frimkllfi Sl Ch., 
ti^r Wom<in''$ Wijrkj W\ Broad way Con if « 
Ch... V.h a); " Lawcr Lsghts" of Prp*pect 

much, 10.., -.-. 648 96 

Bovftrly. DftTifs St. Smti. Scli.,^ Sindmt 

Ai4.FUk,V. 8000 

HLit ketone, Cong, CH. 6 00 

Bri4ii^;^atiT, Cen. Square Sab. Scb«, /br 

Conn Infill Sch.» Oa ., 10 00 

Chioopot? Fulls. 6«coT]d Cong, Sab. Scb.» 
rVr VnMrJitjfl Infiinn, M... . 42 TO 

Atlanta, U 88 16 

Dnnntahle. Cong. Ch., Bbl. of 0., 1 60 for 

freight, /br^tfanto, U 1 50 

East Arlington. Ladles Bener. Soc., Patch- 
work, for Siorr^e, Sch. 
Bast Brair.tree. MiM Lord's S. S. Class, 

Cong Ch., /or Student Aid. Fiek. U... . 5 00 
East Douglas. Cong Ch. and Soc., to const. 

Elranob Aldbich L. M 5175 

Basthampton. First Cong. Ch 58 81 

Edgartown. Cong.Ch 12 00 

Pall River. First Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

RoeOwd Indian, M 20 90 

Fall River. Central Cong. Ch 7 00 

Fitchbnrg. Cal. Cong. Sab. Sch ,/br Stu- 

Aid, Atlanta. U 4C 00 

Fitchburg. Cal. Cong. Ch 25 00 

Foxboro. Ortho. Cong. Ch., to const. Rev. 

Alfrbd B. Tbaot L. M 82 06 

Framinghsm. "AFriend*' 1 UO 

Georgetown. First Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Mountain White Work 20 00 

Hanson. Cong.Ch 18 06 

Haverhill. Rev. A. Donnell 100 

Haverhill. A Friend in Centre Ch., for 

Talladega 100 

Holbrook. Mrs. B. J. Holhrook 2 00 

Hopkinton. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Mobile, Ala 20 00 

Hopkinton. Cong. Sab. Sch.,ybr Womah*e 

Work... 7 1000 

Habbardston. Cong. Soc., (1 of which for 

IndianM.y. 8 OC 

Hyde Park, woman's Home M. Union, for 

Tougaioo, Miee.. and to const. Hiblma F. 

SWANfiTBOM L M SO 00 

Ipswich. First Cong. Ch., 80; South Cong. 

Ch. and Soc., 27 57 00 

LakevUle. Grove Chapel Sab. Sch., for 

Rosebud Indian M 8 00 

Leicester. Ladies* Charitable Soc., Bbl. of 

Cfor KittreU, N. C. 
Leominster. Cong. Ch., 8 Bbls. of C, 4 SO 

for frelght,/or Ztf«f»^a J7 4 50 

Lexington. Hancock Ch. and Soc 9 00 

Maiden. ReT. W. H. WlUcox, D D../or 

Atlanta,U 100 00 
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MuMfleld. Ortho. Cong. Ch. and 8oc .... $12 58 
Newton Center. MarU B. Fnrber, lCiSB*7 

8oc./or WomanU Work SO 00 

Newton Center, Geo. P. DATii,/or ^«den< 

AULAtlanU»,U 10 00 

Newton Center. MIm H. F. CoaseDS,/or 

ShuUnt Aid, AOania, V. t 00 

North Wobom. Ladies* of Cong. Ch., /br 

WimatCtWork IS SO 

PUinflekL MiM Temperance Atkinfl,>br 

^StMdMaAid,UxMU,Ala 6 00 

Bandolph. lilae Abhy W. Tamer, 60; Mist 
Alice M. Tamer, SS; for Student Aid, 

AOamta^U.. . . . . 76 00 

Rockland. Cong. Ch. and 9oe 66 01 

RockTiUe Cong. Sab. Scb., for Student 

Atd^AOatUaTu t 00 

Salem. OeorgeDrlver 100 

Sooth AbtagCon. Cong Ch. and Soc 84 8i 

Soothbridce. TwoBbls.of C.,/orHl<m<JV 

to».iV. C.,%forFrHghi t 00 

Sooth Deerfleld. Mr». M. C. Tilton 8 00 

South Pramingham. C. H. Rmerson^s 8. S. 

C\n». for STudent Aid, Alianta U, » 00 

Sooth Framingham. Q. M. Anuiden 6 00 

Soi'th Hadley. First ConK.ih 87 00 

Sonlh Weymooth. Second Cone. Ch. and 
Soc., (30 of which from "A Friend/' to 

consr. JosiAB Lank L. M.) 70 91 

Spencer. Ladles* Benev. Soc.ybr Touga- 

looU. s: 7500 

Springfield. J.S.March... 25 uu 

Stoneham. Cong. Ch. aud Soc 10 27 

Satton. K. L. Snow 100(0 

Taunton. UnlonCh 82 lo 

Waltham. Sab. Sch. aass. hj Alice L. 

Bates 140 

Wayland Toong People's Mi«s'r Circle, 

for KiUrtU, N. O .. 8 00 

weilesley. Cong. Ch., adl 60 

Wfst Boxforrt. Cong. Ch. and Soc. .. 8 84 
Westfleld. James Noble, /tar A tlanta U... 10 00 

West Somenrille. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 

Weymouth and Bmlntree. Un. Cong, Ch . . 42 44 
Wilmington. Cong. Ch., 88 20; Sab. Sch.. 

8 10 26 89 

Wobom. Primary Class North Cong. Sab. 

8ch.,/or Botebud Indian M. 2 00 

Worcester. Primary and Intermediste 
Depts. of Piedmont Cong. Sab. Sch., /or 

Student Aid, Atlanta, U. 25 00 

Worcester. Mies 8. J. Whitney 2«0 

— To conpt. JoBN Hicks L. M 80 00 

By Charles Marsh, Treaii. Hampd^^n BencT. 
AM'n— MoDson 7.-^Springfleld, Memorial 
87; Hope, for Hampton N. db A, Intt, 

80 77; Ira Merrill 5 69 77 

Cuvraiifo. Bto. Riokitkd it BosToif Orncs. 

Massachupetts, Cbariestnwn, S. H Flint, 

Box/or Tbttgalon. CT— DHlham.'Friends*' 

Box Readint( Mstt^-r—Neponnet Box and 

Band.e Papers— Bbl.,ybr T^Utadega, C, 

RHODB ISLAND, |25 00. 

Little Compton. Ladies* Soc. of Cong. Ch.. 

Bfcl. of C.,/or 1\Hialoo, U. 
ProTidence. James Coau ,. 



Falifleld. First Cong. Ch $32 74 

Farmington. Cong. 6ab. Sch.,/or Rotetmd 

LuUanM 47 80 

Fraukliu. Cong. Ch .. 5 00 

Glastonbury. "A Friend in Cong. Ch ," 

200/or SanUe Indian M., bdfor Fiek V.. 850 Ou 
Olastonbary. First Coug. bab. bch., for 

Roeebud Indian M 86 05 

Greenwich. Second Cong. Ch 84 00 

Groton. Cong. Sab. Sch 25 88 

Hartfurd. Paawonagu Circle First Ch., for 

Woman'*$ V^ork 

Harif.»rd. Asylum Hill Cons. Ch., '*In 

Memory of C. S." (2 of which/or Indian 

jr.)..... 

Hartford . Fourth Cong. Ch , adl 

Uockanom. Sewing Soc. of Cong. Ch.,/or 

Conn. Industrial Sch.tOa 

Kent. Cong. Ch., for Conn, Indueirial 

Sch., Oa 

Mansfield Centre. First Cong. Ch 

Meriden. Cvuter Cong. Ch . 

Meriden. Miss Lucy Tuylor /br Indian M. 
Middletown. ** The Gleaners,'^ Fin»i Cong. 

C)i , for Student Aid, FiKk V. 

Milton. Ladies of Coug. Ch.,ybr Oorm //»- 

duttrial Sch., Oa 



00 



400 

200 

10 00 

88 49 
1-4 00 
SO 00 
2 00 

25 00 



26 00 



CONNECTICUT, $5,649.76. 



Second Cong Ch., by 
" " and Mm. H. P 



C. H. W.'» 

liake. 15, 

A. T Stkbr L. M ; 

O Harrison. 10 

Misbion Circle, for 



Berlin. 
Branford. Rer. 

bal. to const. Mrs 

Cong. Ch., 11 51; H 
Bridgeport. Boys' 

Roeebud Indian M 

Danielsonville. David A. Dean 

Ea«t Granby. Rev. D. A. Strong 

Eairt Hartford. Mamie Viner. for Student 

Aid. Atlanta U 

£a-tWindsor. Mrs. S L. Wells 

Blllngton. Lsdies' Soc. for Conn. Indue- 

trial Sch., Oa .„ ^ 

Bnfield Fir»tCong Ch 125 00 



10 00 



86 51 

10 00 
500 
500 

1 00 
500 

18 04 



Nangutuck. Cong. Ch , 44 12; 'A Fri«rnd'* 
5 

New Canaan. **A Friend" 

New Haven. F. H. Hart, for Student Aid, 
Talladega C 

New Haven. Davenport Cong. Ch 

New fliiven. La(JU>s of C 'liege St. Ch.,/or 
Conn. Jnduitrial Sch, Ga 

New Haven. Collt-ge St. Cong. Sab. Sch., 
for Rowbud Indian M 

New Haven. Ladies' MirsJV Soc., Ch. of 



600 



49 12 
500 



100 00 
86 80 



85 00 
20 00 



20 00 



22 00 



105 00 
81 22 



Redeemer,/or Woman'e Worit. 

.Hew London. *'A Friend," /br Talladega 

C 80000 

New London First Cong. Ch , " A Friend," 

1««; "A Friend," 10; "A Friend." I; 

First Con«. Ch., 85; John G. Crump, in; 

Mary D. Bristol, 5: Cbas. Allyn, 8: W. T. 

Strickland, 8; '*Friend,"2; Ronald ^uh- 

sell, 1,/br 7nrfkm Jr 170 00 

New Preston Hill. Ladies, by Mrs. A. Is- 

ham, for Conn. Industrial Sch., Oa 5 00 

Niaotlc. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Norwich Town. "The Other Girls,'^ for 

Cbnn. Industrial Sch., Oa 

North Haven Cong. Ch., (80 of which from 

Mrs. T. M. Painter, to const. Mrs. Elisa- 

BKTH B. RaTNOLOS L. M..) to conft. Mies 

BuicioB A. LiNSLKT aiio GnoROK W. 

TuttlbL.M.'b 

OldSaybrook. Cong. Ch ,, .. _ ^ 

Plantovllle. Cong. Ch 18T •» 

Plnnuville. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or .4 //an/a 

U 6000 

Plymoath. Ladies' Sewing Soc ,for Conn. 

Industrial Sch , Oa 20 00 

IUdg«field. Cong. Ch 7 41 

Seymour. Aid Soc. of Cong. Ch for Conn. 

Industrial Sch, Ga 14 00 

Simsbunr. James Reid. /or C%>nfi.7nc^tts/H<i^ 

Sch., Oa 2 00 

Sound Beach. The Misses Lockwood, Box 

of C, f&r MobUe, Ala. 

Soothport. Cong Ch 4 00 

TsftWlle. Cong. Ch., to const. Rev. W. F. 

Waurkn L. M 88 95 

Thomaston. Cong Ch 26 61 

Waterbury. Flrrt. Cong. Ch 149 44 

Waterbury. »'The Sunshine Circle." ftfr 

Roftebud Indian M 10 00 

Westchester. Cong. Ch 82 21 

West Hartford. "Friends in Cong. Ch.,"ybr 

Sanfee Indian M 195 00 

We»t Haven. Mrs. Emeline Smith 5 00 

Westminster. Westminster Cong Ch.,/or 

Conn. Industrial Sch., Ga 10 00 

West Suflleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 14 88 
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Sch. of Cong. Ch., a 60; SnfU. P. Diet 
enn«n,800 t*0 flO 

^^^•S!Jt&^- }^^' »oc,.M diui'l^ 
dwtrial ScA.^ Oa as 00 

W wt WiMted. -Three Ladies' 8.8. K iiii;" 
Mi Sy^'^^J^ ^?K» * J **Priend« in Cong. 

Wetherefleld. Carrie T.'Robblii'i' S.'s. 

^'"•»i(^i?"'»'«^ ^*^ H^r* 6 00 

'A Friend*' fioo Oij 

— "APrtend" ..;.:; ^S 

— . "APriend" ;.::;;:;;;: SS 



6 00 



LIOAClBa. 



.2,000 00 



100 00 



10 00 
800 



^ n ?»y*>'?ok;. Bstnte of Mrs. Emellne E. 

Swulilx ™*»^*>> R- Whittlesej. 

West HartfoidV ' BstatiB of ii^* Eoiaima 8.*' 

Brace, bj Timothj Sedgwick, Ex 7. _6» 11 

$5,649 76 

NEW YORK, $9,107 19. 

^^^}jr?' , Church of the Pilgrima, 820 06: 

*A PVlend," 184 ;..r7 S04 r« 

Brooklyn. 6. V.White, 100; Thomas Stone. 

^40; jrorrotfod^a (7 14000 

Brooklyn. Central Cong. Sab. Sch.. for 

Santee Indian M. - °^'^'> jor 

Birffalo. 5r»t Cong. Ch., to const! Mw. 

MiNNM B. Haiiabg, and Mrs. Ella B. 

FullkbL.M.'s 

^'f'^}%' J?^8^5* ^^^«' 8*^- 8ch'.;ybJ-*itoM. 

f»fdIndianM, 

Buffalo. Franklin 8elleci£,ybr IndiimM. '. 
Cambria. Ladies' H. M. Soc, Bbl. of C. 

jor Tougaloo U. 
Canandalgua ^Cong. Ch. and 80c., (10 of 

wjiich flr.»m Dr. LB. Hayes, far Ch wa 

CanandaigiaV ''"A few LadlMV"' >ter* * olun. 

Industrial 8eh., Oa 

<. hnrchTllle. Mission Circlr of Conjr. Sab* 

Sch.^/ar MarU AdiqT feh*jf . 

Churchville. Ladies' C<'nif. Ui.lon, 10, and 

Bbl. of C.J far Student Aid, Twtgaloo V, 
Palrport J.E.Howard, to const. Mrs. A. 

A. HowabdL. M 

Honeoye. Cong. Ch 

^•^^- .¥.*" ^*' Phillips, for Studmt 

Aid.AtkuUa U. 500 

Lima. Miss C. M. Janes, 8: "A Friend," 1 8 00 
Livonia. Mrs, Wm. CalTert,/or /nrfion J/, 10 00 
Livonia. Tonng Ladies* M. 80c., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U ... .. 850 

New Lebanon. Cong. Ch., SO; Mrs. P. L. 

Bacon and sister, 6 IS 00 

New York. Elliot P. Shepaid, 200; L. G. 

B. Cannon, 50; Hon. Jonn Jay, 10. for 
Fi$kU, 96000 

New York. Rev. D. Stnart Dodge, JOO; 

Chas. L. Mead, 60; H. O. Armour, 60, f<fr 

AUantaU 200 00 

j9ew York. Mrs. H. B. Spelman, for Stu- 

dent Aid^ Atlanta U. . 25 00 

New York. Pilgrim Ch., 81 8!i; M. H. Bar- 

t<>w. 1 8285 

Norwich. H.T.Dunham 10 00 

Ogdensburg. 16 68 

Oswego. Mrs. Martha C. Dodge 2 00 

Portland. Cong. Sab. Sch., /br Ckmn. h^ 

d»*trial8ch., Oa 8 00 

Rochester. Wm. L. Peabody, f&r Corn. 

Induetrial Sch., Oa 25 00 

Rochester. MissE. C. Ayer 2 00 

Warsaw. Cong. 80c., for Student Aid, 

TougalooU. 60 00 

West Bloomfleld. Con^. Ch., (25 of which 
for Student Aid, F%ekU.) 46 16 



By Mrs. L. H. 0«>bb, Trets. W. H. M. U.. 
ft>r Woman*f Hbrl:.~Albany L. H. M. 
80c., 20.-Riyerhead. L. H. "k. 8., 25.. . . $45 00 

$l,7y7 19 

LieACT. 

^^^•'^y^ 5"^** o' ^*>«»» Hepbume, by 
Howard Elmer, Sx : ..."; loo 00 

$2,197 19 

NEW JERSEY, $888 88. 

$8,110 65 Bound Brtwk. Cong. Sab. Sch.,/or '7m»r- 

epnCAN.Intt 90 00 

Lakewood. "O. L." .. 5 no 

Newark. O.S.Haines \' ao 00 

Newileld. Rev. Chas. Wllley, 14 50; Mrs! 

^ H. Howe, 5; Individuals, 8 fco VT 88 00 

Orange Valley. Cong. Ch .*.* 104^ 

$188 S3 
LKGACr. ' 

Orange. Estate of John Hancock, bv A 
btewart Walsh, Ex ...f. 7 .^ 200 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $25 03. *^ ^ 
Pittsburg. Mrs. John J. Crawford, /br 
Student Aid, Atlanta U, ..•; . 85 00 

OHIO, $8S9 85. 

Browtihclm. Cone. Ch 11 o) 

IJuc yrufl. fid V. M fc liul Streibe ..\'\\\\\''.\ 15 oo 
CIcvtSand, John Jay Low and I^nny W 

Lovv. for OaJitr I/irJi^m M. ' lOO flO 

Cr V. hiiia, Euclid Av. Cong. Ch., 20'«4*- 

Oracc' Uonff. Ch^^ 88 ' 28 27 

Co I nm bua . IJon . j> poy D. Brown, for Hlh 

dent Aid. iUraighi U .. \Q oa 

Do ver. Cong. Sab. Sc b. .841; MIps'l. Ford. 

1 : /cpT Siud^fU AU, Athens, Ala 41 

Irmton. Mm. u. w Williams, Mite Box. 
ft W; ffyr o«V //i*/ian JT.- Welsh Union 

Ch.,660 \% sti 

Kent. Cong. Ch ;.. }o S 

KIrtland. Cong. Ch |5 

Madison. CenU«I Cong. Ch .'."*" ins 00 

Mansfield. Miss Susan M. Sturges, Vor 
Oahs Indian Industrial Sch., and to 
const. Miss Edith Sturobs, Edward 
Spbmobr Sturobs and Miss Mart 

Mathiws Sturobs L. Ms 100 oo 

Marton. Mrs. M. B. Vose . » S 

New I^nne. A. J. Holman 5 00 

S^'^5!!?8»vllle. Kev.E.J.Comlngi..::; 10 So 
Palnesville. Bible Sch. of First Cong. Ch.. 

Jor Bosebud h,dian M *. . 25 00 

Rootstown First Cong. Ch \' « in 

S»ndn«ky. First Cong. Ch \ 10 60 

Sooth Toledo. Mrs. Jonn H. North l oO 

Springfield. Cong. Ch 14X5 

twinsburg Cong. Sab. Sch., 20; mW. Loii 
8. Buelf, 10: to const. Mrs. Crlistia E. 

WiLOOX L.M aoflo 

Wakeman. Cong. Sab. Sch., A>r Student 
Aid, FUku!^. . '^'^^ 

West Andover. Cong. Ch., 14 40 of which 

/or Conn. Industrial Sch.. Oa 

Treas. O. w! W. 



60 50 

700 

18 03 

10 00 

60 00 
86 00 



By Mrs. William Clavton. Trea 
M. V,,for Woman^s Wbr*— Akron. W. 
H. M. S. of Cong. Ch., 20.-Columbus. 
Woman's Missionary Soc. of First Cong. 
Ch., 100, to const. Mrs. Luct J. Cbax- 
BBRL4IN, Mrs. Mart Anhb Matiibw, 
and Mrs. Alvak Wrioht L M.*s.— Con- 
neant. Mission Band of Cong. Sab. Sch.. 
Xf^^StuiUnt Aid, msk U., 5.-Oberlln. 
Ladles' Aid Soc. of First Cong. Ch., r? — 
Springfield. W. H. M. 8. ofCong. Ch.. 
2u * ' 



10 15 
20 00 



Receipts. 
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LKOACT. 

Hanging: Rock. flsUte 'if B^chel R. Ham- 

Utou. by Bobert Peebk-«, Bx |aO 00 

$8^85 

INDIANA, $18 00. 

Fort Wayne. Plyxnoath Cong. Ch 18 00 

ILLINOIS, $031 88. 

Alton. Chms. Phlnney, 80; *'Charoh of the 

Rodeemer/M3 55 88 55 

Amboy. Cong. Sab. Sch... 4 00 

Bandow. Rer. J. H. Parr, for Conn. In- 
dustrial 8eh., Oq aooo 

Bauvia. Y. P. M. Soc., (10 of which for 

Indian M) 80 00 

Bowenaburg. *'Cheerfal Worker*** 3 00 

Cabl#. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch.,/or Mori* Ad' 

h/Sch'p... 8 53 

Chicago. John V. Le Moyne,/or Le Moyns 

lMt.,MempMg, Tenn 150 00 

Chicago. ''A Friend,*' 150; Pint Cong Ch , 

100; Millard Av. Cong. Ch.. 17 97 297 97 

Chicago. Ladiee* M. ^. of N. E. Ch., 07; 
Mrs. Wm. H. Bradley, 6,for Strtdent Aid, 

AOanta U WOO 

Chicago. Bethany Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Ro9tbud Indian ii. 15 15 

Cobdeu. B. W.Towne 5 iH) 

Ear.vlile. Cong. Ch 19 00 

4ialesbarg. First Ch. of Chriat 28 ;r» 

Oaleebarg. Sab Sch. of Firet Ch. of Christ, 

ror Student Aid, MiMU, Ala 8 00 

Gienc->e. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Botebud 
Indian. M, and bal. to const. Abthob H. 

DArL.lC ... 800 

Lombard. Ladiea* Miaa^y Soc., Bbl. of C, 
far MoUUj, Ala, 

Manshali. Geoige Ktmball Greenongh 10 

Xas<in. Sew. Soc. of Cong. Ch., Box of C, 
^/br MdW4, Ala, 
Milibam. Ladiee* Min'y Soc., /brffoman*! 

Work 8500 

Kapenrille. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Peoria. W. A. Bmbaker,/br Student Aid, 

Tnugaloo U 12 50 

Piano. Rer. C. H. Morse 8 00 

Princeton. Cong. Soc., /or Marie Adlqf, 

Seh% Touoatoo U. 15 00 

Princeton. Mra. P. B. Corse 10 00 

Princerille. Mrs. Olive Cutter, 5; Mrs. 

Blmtra Jonee. 5 19 00 

Rockford. Girls* Mission Band of Second 

Cong.Ch 8000 

Rockton. Sab. Sch., for Marie Adlof, 

SdCp, Tougaloo U 5 00 

StillmanYaUey. Cong.Ch 40 78 

Winnetka. **A Friend in Cong. Ch.** 5 00 

1ST Mr*. B F. Williams, Trees, of W. H. 
M. U. of III., for Woman'e TFor*.— Ash- 
kom, 4 10; ^*Bods of Promise,** 6 75.— 
Chebanse. 1 10.— Chicago. Lincoln Park, 
lO.-Bnglewood, for Student Aid, TaUa- 
dega, C., W.-Galesbnrg. Brick Ch., 
15 54.— Rockford. Seeond Ch., 4 16 — 
Stillroan Valley, 80.— O^ Park. Ladies* 
Bcnev. iioe., 27 80 101 55 

MICHIGAN, $528 28. 

Allendalo. Cong. Ch., 8 40; Sab. Sch.. 8 60 6 00 
Athens. Rer. M. C. and Anna L. Wood, 

for conn. Industrial SeA , Oa 

B«nson«a. Mrs. S. A B. Carrier. 

Berrien Springs. •'Gratef ol** 

<*alumet. Cong.Ch 

Calamet. Ladiee' Misa'y Soc., /or Woman'e 

Work 

Calamet. Cong. Sab. Sch , for Student 

Aid, TaOadeffa C 

Cbelaca. Cong. Rab. Sch , for Freight .... 
Grand Rapids. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 

for Rev. J, H, H, Smgetaeke 80 00 I 



Greenville. Cong. Sab. Sch , for Student ^ 

Aid,StraighlU •^ SS 

Lansing. Prof. R. C. Kedxle. 10 00 

Leslie. Cong.Ch J JO 



600 

1 00 

85 00 

876 58 


80 00 


86 85 
400 



Mnnistee. H. F. Sayles,/»* Talladega C. . 

Milford. Wm. A. Arms, 80, to const. Al- 

FRKD P. Ltoh L M.; Ansley A. Arms, 5. 

Olivet. Ladies* Benev.^oc/bTiSlfrai^A^ U. 

SaintLonis. Cong.Ch 

Vienna. Cong. Ch 

WISCONSIN, $.181 80. 
Beloit. Ladies' of First Cong. Ch., for 

Talladega C, 

Fort Howard. Cong. Ch 

JaiiedvUle. First Cong. Ch 

Lake Geneva. Young P. Mis8*y Soc., /or 

Student Aid, Fisk U 

MnJinon. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 

Menomonie. Cong. Sab. Sch.,/or Roeebud 

Indian M.... 

Milwaakee. Grand Av Cong. Ch 

Pei^htigo. First Cong. Ch 

Union Grove. Cong Ch 

Whitewater. " FrlentiP," for Le Moyne 

Inel., Memphis, Tenn 

IOWA, $258 68. 

Alsona. Ladies' Soc. of Cong. Ch 

Alta. J.C.Heywood 

Ames. Cong. Ch 

Atlantic. Sab. Sch., for Student Aid, 

Straight U. 

Barlington. M. Lewis./or Conn. Induttiial 

Sch,Oa 

Clay. Cong. Ch., 14 70 and Sab. Sch. 8 65. 

Davenport. George W. Klls 

Dccorah. G. C Wlnshlp 

Des Moinea. Pilgrim Cong Ch 

Koit Madison. Francis Sawyer 

(iilman. Rev. G. M. D. Slocum 

iirinnell. Cong.Ch 

Holland. "A Friend" 

Hopkinton. Graduates and former Stu- 

dentii of Lenox College, BbU of Bedding, 

for Straight U. 

Jamestown. Z Banks 

Lansing. Rev. John Single 

LeOrand. W.V.Craig 

AUtichell. Rev. and Mrs. Blm<>r Bntler 

Ottiimwa. Misa S G. Cashing, 2 Boxes of 

C.,/or MoMU, Ala. 
Shenandoah. Sab. Sch., for Marie Adlof 

Sch'p., Tougaloo U. 

Toledo. Ladies of Cong. Ch.,ybr }f Oman's 

Work 

Waterloo. May Flower Mission Circle,/or 

Talladega C 

Waverley. Lnla Gorton's Class, for Marie 

AdlqfSeh*p., Tougaloo U 

Winterset. Mrs. S. J. Dinsmore 

Ladiea of Iowa, by Mrs. Geo. W. Reynolds, 

for Woman's Tyorit.—Des Moines. 80.— 

Grinnell. 9 40.— North Des Moines. 4.- 

Osage. 2 76.— Salem. 5 

MINNBSOTA, $280 28. 

enthrall. Trlend9,f of Freight 

Custer. Cong.Ch 

Minneapolis. Vine Cong. Ch., 84 71; Plym. 

Ch., 22 89; Pilgrim Cong. Ch., 5 88; Silver 

Lake Ch., 4 25 

Rochester. Cong. Ch 

Saint Paal. Mrs. C. G. Higbee, /or Missy 

90; for Student Aid, 15; Jonesooro, Tenn, 
Waseca. Cong. Ch., Sab. Sch , for Jonee- 

boro, Tenn 

By Mrs. Clara N. Crosa, Treaa. W. M. H. 

M. S., for Woman's Work. Minneapolis 

Plym. Ch.,W. H. M. S., to const. Mrs.C.W. 

Woods and Mrs. S. F. Shaw L. M's 91 01; 

(60 of which /or Student Aid, Fiek U.,) 

T. L. M. S. of Plym. Ch., 10 42; Mrs. 

Goldsbary, thank offering, 5 



500 

85 00 

80 00 

150 

16 00 



400 
600 
50 00 

50 00 
50 00 

16 00 

50 00 

825 

83 55 

75 00 



400 
200 
10 00 

800 

50 
18 85 
10 00 

5 00 
15 50 
10 00 

500 
74 01 

500 



400 
250 
500 
500 



500 

8 CO 

5 00 

66 
10 00 

51 16 



800 
800 



57 23 
21 -J0 



85 00 
686 



106 43 



160 



Receipts, 



K \N8AS, |S8 50. 

Boston Mills. J. Hiibhsixl 

Dial. Kev. B. B. Newmnn 

Ottawa. Mrs. L. fi. Pernr 

Wabaunsee. First Cb. of Cbrist 



MISSOURI, $10 00. 
City. Clyde Cong Cb 



I FLORIDA, $1 00. 
^JJ Crescent City. D. W. Burton 



1 00 
15 50 



10 00 



NBBRA8KA, $78 60. 
Beatrice. Mis. B. F. Hotchki»i>, 6; First 

Cong.Cb.S 700 

Cowles. Con«;.Cb 8 10 

Crafton. Cong. Cb 6 00 

Linwood. Cong.Cb 18 60 

Nebraska City. Cong.Cb 18 00 

Omaha. FirstCong.Cb 88 90 

CALIFORNIA, $643 05. 

Grass Valley. Cong.Cb 80 80 

Nerada City. C. Hepler 5 Ou 

Ban Francisco. Receipts of the California 
Chinese Mission 617 85 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $25 00. 
Washington. Lincoln Memorial Cb., for 

lAneobiM... 80 00 

Washington. Lincoln Woman's Mi.Vy 

Soc, of Lincoln Mem. Cb.,/or Indian Jr. 6 Oi> 

WASHINGTON TBR., $7 85. 
Skokooisb. Cong. Cb 

KBNTUCKY, $8 00. 
LonisvUle. Cong. Cb.,/<7r Taiiadega C.,T 

TBNNB88BB, $1,156 36. 

Jonesboro. Tuition, 25; Rent, 8 

Memphis. "Friends," far Ia Moyne ImL^ 

Memphis t Tenn 

Mempbis. Tuition 

NasbTille. 1 uitlon 

NORTH CAROLINA, $888 49. 

ChapelHill. Cong.Cb 

Strieby. Cong.Cb 

Troy. Tuition, 8 75; Woman's Miss'y Soc., 

WilnUngton ' 'Tni'tioiiV. V.V. V *.'.!".!!!.*!.!..' 
Wilmington. MiM Fitts. 4 40; Mira War- 
ner. 8; Geo. A. Woodard, 1 50, for Student 

WilmiiigtonV mIss Hyde*s 8.' S.'ciassi '8 M; 
Miss Karrington's 8. 8. Class, 8, /br Bott- 
bud Indian Ji 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $880 60. 
Charleston. Tuition m.... 



785 


800 


87 00 


845 00 

846 75 
437 61 


825 

5 b8 


8S5 

80175 


890 


566 



88060 

GEORGIA, $591 65. 

Atlanta. Col. A. E. Buck. /or Atlanta U„ 85 00 

Atlanta. Btorr's Sch., TuiUon 868 80 

Mcintosh. Tuition 90 85 

Savannah. Tuition ! 179 00 

Savannah. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U. 84 60 

ALABAMA, $487 70. 
Annif ton. Ladies' Miss*y Boc. of Cong. Ch. 

forlndianM 14 00 

Athene. By Miss Jeannie Kinsman, /br 

Student Aid, Athene, Ala 10 00 

Athens. TulUon 105 80 

Cbildersbunr. Cong. Ch., for Talladega C. 1 00 

Mobile. Tuition 904 70 

Selma. Woman's Miss'yAes'n., /or //Kfian 

M 501 

8elma. First Cong. C./or Taikulfga C, 8 15 
Shelby Iron Works. Cong. Ch., for Talla- 
dega C 6 15 

Talladega Tuition 78 90 



$1 00 
. 177 00 
. 87100 



MISSISSIPPI, $177 00. 
Tougaloo. Tuition, 170 75; Rent, 6 25... 

LOUISIANA, $871 00. 

New Orleans. Tuition 

TBXAS, $66 80. 

Auntin. Tuition 6110 

Anstin. Woman's Mifs'y Soc. of TUlolton 

C.dbN. Inet., for Indian U. 14 00 

Dodd. Cong.Cb 90 

I ••A WrlMiH" ^^ 3Q 



Fiatonla. *\h. Friend*' 



INCOMES, $290 00. 

Avery Fund^or ifrnrff .V 190 00 

C. F. Dike Fund,/or Straight U. 60 00 

General Endowment Fund 60 00 



Toronto. **C. A.' 



CANADA, $-> UO. 



600 

GERMANY, $50 00. 
Berlin. Prof, and Mrs. C. M. Mead 50 00 



Total for Msrch $19,516 CO 

Total from Oct. 1, to March 31 $1»8.878 60 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. ~ 

Subfcriptionei for March $81 61 

PreviouttJjr acknowledged 631 94 

1618 55 

RrcBiFTS OF TBS Caufornia CRnfiss MnsioK, 
from Oct. 1, 1885, to Feb. 18, 1886— B. Palacbe, 
Treps. 

Ffiux LocAi- |lii!«ow«:— Chinese Mt?n. Of' 
firbugi?. AljtrpfKls 3-— Altursi. ft-— FrwBO, 
% ^5,— >lArvi*vil!*,a& 35-OkjvI1Ip. 18 a:k 

MoTi. OfTff, 40 50; CoU. st Aanlvi-rrsTj, 
B 40; Coog, Cii, S C5; B. L. Edwardi, ^. 
— Sjhh Dicg?i»€hlne*e Mirti* Off'i. § 80; O. 
W. MnrvtoUi 3T; Coll. at AimHerPAm 
X 55; VLr%, 1. Lewie. Q; Hrt W T, Blsck^ 
2; Mr». A. K Ormtilead, £; Mrd. A. B. 
i'ji*«, t* San la Bnrbam, Ch inept Mon. 
OflV^ar 7S; Coll. ul hmW-^vTmrx,^ 45;W. 
AkJtsnder, i\ Q. W. SomLwick, t; lA\m 
IJ. Iit»lMn*fn\. l; Prtu DsnK, 2; Woo 
YouDgt 2; Cbines«/m A. M.. tt; Mr. Ba- 
\L'i'Xr li— SfliJia Cm*, Chsnt*e M< ti OfT*, 
1 r — sincktijTi, t'htn<&p Mon. Off's, 89; 
M n. M B , LAn giloti.a.— Ttilans,Chliiett3 

Mon. Off8,T55; Mr. Dye, 8 50 .,, $299 16 

From Cburcbks :~Antioch. Confc. Ch., 

3 30.— Osklsnd. First Cong. Ch , Mrs. 
N. Gray, 8; Mrs. B. P. Sanford. 6; Mifs 
M. L. Sanford, 9: Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
Houston, 5.— San Frsncipco. First Cory. 
Cb., 85 90; Mrs. H C. Carlton, 8; Third 
Ch., 49; Bethany Ch., Mrs. Mary T. Pond, 
15; Mrs. M. A. Wilson. 5; Mrs. H. A. 
Lament, 3.— From Chinese Mon. OiTs., 
Central Mission, 20 85; Bamvs Mii<sion, 

4 96: Bethany Mission, 10; West Mission, 

18 50; NorthMission, 2 10 176 10 

From Eastern Hilpbbs:— Alfred, Mc. 
Cong. Sah. Sch., 17.— Bangor, Me. **A1- 
most Home,** 15.— Norriogewock. Me. 
"A Friend.*' 5.— Stock bridge. **A Friend 
of Rev. F. B Perkins," ICO.— Englewood, 
HI. Mrs. M. W. Mabbs,5 ... . ... . . 149 00 

Total 9617 85 

H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 

66 Reade St, N. T. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Col. & Don. Estates. Total. 

Oct. 1, 1885, to April 30, 1886. 128,739.33 22,245.69 150,985.02 
" 18S4, " " 1885. 122,830.96 18,553.32 141,884.28 

Inc. 5,908.37 Inc. 3,692.37 Inc. 9,600.74 



The figures above show nearly ten thousand dollars ahead of the re- 
ceipts for the corresponding months the preceding year! We are thank- 
ful it is so. Were it not for the nearly thirty thousand dollar debt inherited 
from last year, and the enlarged work to which we are committed, the 
figures would be inspiring. But alas, they fall far short of giving assurance 
that the year will close with our treasury free from embarrassment. Our 
inherited debt plus our enlarged work necessitate that the contributions 
from churches and individuals this year be at least twenty-five per cent, 
advance on their contributions of the year previous. We sent a circular 
letter to the pastors of the churches a little while ago, informing them of 
this fact and requesting their help to secure this advance. With the hope 
of stimulating all to take hold with us in this effort, we publish extracts 
from a few of the many letters we have received in response. 

" I see the importance and scope of your suggestion. You are right 
in making it. I will see that it is given to our people publicly and I will 
endorse it most heartily." 

" Let me thank you for your letter in reference to an increase of offer- 
ings from the churches. Our church makes its annual offering the first of 
July and I indulge the hope of a large increase over the amount of a year 
ago. 

" I promise a twenty-five per cent, increase at the least, to be forwarded 
in a few days. The envelope system is working to increase all our benev- 
olent contributions this year." 
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" You may count on me, and I think on my church for 26 per cent, 
advance on our contribution." 

"Your circular touches me to the quick. The debt must be paid. 
Why don't you call for a special collection in every church? I shall try 
for a special collection here." 

" All right. No offense. Will lift all I can through the church. You 
are a part of my family. Always speak when you are hungry. I think we 
can get the extra 25 per cent." • 

"I am sorry such a condition of mind exists, either among our 
churches or ministers as to make it possible that such appeals should give 
offense, yet it does exist, and that fact accounts for the necessity of such 
appeals. When it becomes a pleasure to our ministers to give our churches 
the needed light — facts in the case — it will be a pleasure to the churches 
to anticipate the wants of our Boards and shut off these appeals." 

" Your missive makes my heart ache, for I am a young pastor and 
until this year our church has had missionary collections for only three of 
our Societies and the A. M. A., was passed by. We have just taken our first 
annual contribution for your Association, which, though paltry, was a great 
victory over the prejudice against the Indians and Chinese. Thank you for 
your letter and believe me that you have my heartiest prayers." 

" I am in hearty sympathy with your work, and will gladly do all I can. 
Our church will help you. I will see if I can secure the J^5 per cent, in- 
crease called for." 

" Your last circular to the churches is at hand. I deeply deplore the 
present exigency, but trust in the large generosity of the churches which I 
doubt not will become satisfactorily apparent ere long. I am sure that the 
Great Head of the Church will take care of his own, and we have no Society 
more peculiarly his own than the A. M. A." 

" You need not feel that an appeal so manifestly important will give 
offense. Most assuredly it is your right to call upon the ministers and 
churches for the help so urgently needed. I intend laying your appeal 
before a number of our larger givers, and hope to be able in due time to 
send you a fair amount as an extra contribution towards liquidating the 
debt." 

"Your circular note was duly received, and I determined to present 
the A, M. A., work to my people. Ours is a little home missionary church 
and will not be able to make a large contribution, but as I am pretty cer- 
tain they have never contributed to this cause before, having been organ- 
ized but recently, I think our contribution will certainly be an increase on 
last year." 

" We took up our annual collection for the A. M. A., yesterday, adding 
the 25 per cent, as suggested. I was in New Orleans recently, and no.hing 
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I saw in that historic city, whose every page is a romance, moved me as a 
sight of those gathered in Straight University — a good work, a needed 
work this, of uplifting a race, the teaching a people that there is some con- 
nection between morality and religion." 

" Your circular followed me on my journey South. Wife and myself 

made repeated calls at your Institute, and I wish to express our 

gratification, and wonder, too, at the work being done by those devoted 
and self-denying Christian workers, and this, too, while being socially ostra- 
cised by every white citizen of a reputedly Christian community. But for 
the greater facility of hearing from home and friends, the isolation of a life 
in Siam or Africa, would be less trying to refined and cultured men and 
women. I enclose my check. Would that I could send a hundred times 
this amount. May the dark cloud that now hangs over your financial 
matters be soon dispelled.'' 

" Your circular comes home to my heart. I stand ready to divide 
with you, but I find myself with an overdrawn bank account and my mis- 
sion box almost empty. I mean to give one more lift, however, before the 
year is out. Harvest is not yet past, nor the summer ended." 

Systematic giving has often been mentioned in the pages of this 
magazine. Many incidents have been published to establish its claim for 
adoption by Christians. Rarely have we seen the claim more forcibly 
presented than it is in the extract from a letter which we herewith publish. 

"I have had a small income since 1857, and no charitable work has had 
more of my sympathy and aid than the American Missionary Association. 
1 have made all my family, consisting of my husband and myself, son, 
daughter, and my son's wife and his son, Life Members, except that my 
husband paid $20 on his. I have all the American Missionary magazines 
from first to last. My husband often contributed to the Association. I 
do not say what follows as boasting, but to plead for systematic giving. 

**Over twenty years ago I adopted the practice of increasing my annual 
donation»to the Association, a dime for every year the Lord spared me. This 
year it amounts to $7.60, on April 9th, which I send to H. W. Hubbard, 
Esq. I have taken great satisfaction and pleasure in giving in this way. 
Some years I have doubled it so as to give more aid, but have never fallen 
short. I love to see the wealthy give their thousands, but I have often 
wished that those of moderate means would adopt my practice. I know 
that they would find much pleasure in it. I have wished that some one 
would, in the magazine, give a hint upon the subject. 

"Were I capable, as I once was, of writing an article on giving, I should 
insert a short one — a hint, at least, — but I am very much worn by the care 
of my husband, and invalid daughter. Perhaps you might in some way 
mention it, as an example; if you deem it worthy of mention, and if it 
would in any measure assist the good cause." 
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A SECRET LET OUT. 

Sometimes it is amusing to find a whole congregation taking credit to 
themselves for contributions in which they have not the smallest part. In 
conversation with a city pastor recently, he said : ** I have been amazed, 
amused and grieved at times over the collections in my church.. More 
than once I have discovered, on learning the amount of the collection, 
that I, myself, had given more than all the congregation." 

The pastor of a prosperous congregation in a flourishing country town 
of two or three thousand population, told the writer of a collection made 
in his church for missions to the colored people, the amount of which was 
some $21. " Of that small sum, representing the interest of nearly two 
hundred persons in the work," said the pastor, " I had given just $15." 

Few ministers who may read this will fail to recall instances in their 
own experience which correspond with the above. Pastors tell these facts 
to each other now and then, but, like the one who to-day told the writer 
the secret first mentioned, they are apt to say, " This is in confidence. 
You must not let my name be known." So, you see, we have not "let 
out the name," but we do make the fact an open secret, in hopes that some 
persons may be set to thinking. 

THE OHnmiAH OXTBB. 



Superintendent Ryder is not forgotten by the children of the church 
over which he was pastor before entering our work. Every little helps, 
and it may be there are other Sunday-school classes that will follow the 
good example set before them in the following letter, written by a little 
boy only eleven years old. 

Medina, O., April 24th, 1886. 
"Mr. Ryder, Dear Sir: 

We, the boys and girls of Mrs. class, send you the amount of 

•3.07 for your missionary work in the South. Hoping that the money will 
do some little one some good, I am, Yours respectfully, 

John A. Sipher, Sec." 



Will Sunday-school Superintendents who desire Marie Adlof circular 
letters and Share Certificates, for circulation in their schools, please send 
their orders to H. W. Hubbard, Esq., 56 Reade St., New York, stating 
the number required. We are prepared to furnish on demand all that are 
needed. It is an interesting story. It is a grand object. Circulate the 
literature and let the children have a chance to share in the good work. 



Subscribers who have not as yet remitted their subscriptions will help 
our treasury by remitting as soon as possible. The price is only fifty cents. 
Send to H. W. Hubbard, Esq., at this office. 
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The History of the Anti-Slavery Cause in the State and 
Nation, by I^nu Austin Willey^ is a vigorous and reliable sketch of the 
sf niggle that overthrew slavery in the United States. One great merit of 
the book is that it was written by one who was prominently engaged in 
the conflict, and who not only knows what he affirms, but who throws into 
it the magnetism oif personal conviction and sympathy. The men who 
still live that can write such a history are few, and the nation is under 
obligation to them for leaving behind them the vivid memorials of the 
agitation that led to the emancipation of the slaves and to the permanent 
safety and unification of the nation. Mr. Willey's active life was spent in 
Maine, and he very properly gives prominence to the anti-slavery men and 
movements in that State, and we doubt if a more racy and reliable sketch 
of these can be found or will be needed. Maine will require no other 
historian of her brave struggle for the freedom of the slave^ But Mr, 
Willey has so connected this with the whole of the anti-slavery conflict in 
the nation that the reader will find a continuous and well-proportioned 
outline of that great religious and political uprising. We commend the 
book warmly to our readers. 



WHAT I SAV/ IN THE SOUTH. 

BT BBT. JAMBS W. OOOPBB. 

A two weeks' journey through the South has its limitations, but it has 
also its revelations. The determining principle that governed our choice 
of route was the desire to see certain historic places, made forever memor- 
able by the scenes of twenty years ago. From Washington we went " on 
to Richmond," down the Peninsular to Fortress Monroe and Hampton, 
across the Chesapeake to Norfolk; from thence through the "Old North 
State" to Wilmington, through the Palmetto State to Charleston, through 
the Southern Empire State to Atlanta; then through the mountain gate to 
Chattanooga, and by the prosperous villages of East Tennessee and the 
picturesque and fertile valley of the Shenandoah, homeward. This opened 
up only a comer of the great South, but there is no corner of our whole 
country where so much history has been made during the past generation, 
or where greater social changes are now transpiring, none where the prob- 
lems for the future are of more vital interest to all the nation. Putting the 
impressions of my hasty journey just now made, with those obtained in 
former years, I find several facts standing forth before my mind with con- 
siderable prominence: — 

First, the South is poor. We of the North do not appreciate how 
poor it is; but even a hurried journey will impress the fact pretty deeply on 
a Northern mind. One only needs to look out the car window at the in- 
terminable swamps and sands, the neglected roads, the miserable dwellings, 
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the dismal villages, to see for himself. The view is distressing. Along 
the Atlantic Coast Line especially, the question continually arises, how do 
these people live? The cabins of the Negroes in the pine swamps of North 
Carolina are as abject and comfortless as can be imagined. Rough slabs 
thrown together to make a single, bare, windowless room, a crazy chimney 
of sticks and mud on the outside, a surrounding of swamp, no garden, no 
sign of domestic animals, this is the style of country homes for hundreds 
of miles. 

In the farming lands there is some slight improvement. But the soil 
is poor and the farms do not pay. *' There is no money in fanning," says 
the Athens, (Ga.) Banner, '^ and our planters are badly off. In the days 
of slavery, when farmers could control their labor and only had to pay feed 
and clothes, not one in a hundred made a dollar clear from their planta- 
tions; their profits were in the increase of the negroes. The lands of the 
South are now fast passing into the hands of Northern capitalists," and the 
exhortation is that as hired laborers, at from 175 to tlOO per year, are too 
expensive, " the owners of the land must do their own work." 

The South was poor before the war. There were wealthy families, 
vast estates and refined people. But the country was as a whole, far in- 
ferior in resources to the North and West. The Washington Corres- 
pondent of the Augusta, (Ga.) Chronicle, has lately quoted the testimony 
of several brave soldiers of the Confederacy to the effect that they were 
led into the war by ignorance, and that they had absolutely no conception 
of Northern wealth and power. This is doubtless true. But how 
thoroughly the war itself exhausted the resources of the country it is im- 
possible to describe. The country was devastated. The bonds and notes 
were valueless. The army disintegrated without being paid. There are 
no pensions. Business has revived slowly through lack of capital. The 
people were dispirited. In many a village and on many a plantation the 
general air of shiftlessness and discomfort still remains painful to behold. 
It is pleasant to note evidences of returning prosperity in certain favored 
localities. The cotton mills of Augusta and Columbus, the trade of 
Atlanta, the iron-works of Alabama, the rapid growth of Chattanooga, are 
full of promise for the future. But still it remains true, and the truth must 
remain many years yet, that the South is poor. 

In the second place, I saw and felt as never before the value, the wis- 
dom and the efficiency of the work of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. 

It is easy enough to think well of this good work, but to really ap- 
preciate it one needs to go and see. We have all felt how necessary 
it was, but I question if we all appreciate how wisely it has been planned, 
and how effectively it is being carried on. We know that churches have 
been organized, but few realize how intelligent are the Negro congregations 
that gather in them, how Scriptural, practical and spiritual are the sermons 
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preached by the pastors trained under the auspices of the Associatidn, how 
thorough is the mission work carried on in connection with them. We 
hear much of the schools — the names of the principal ones are very familiar 
— but we do not always know how carefully these have been adapted to 
the various needs of the race for whose benefit they have been established. 
It is impossible to describe this in few words, and abundant illustration is 
denied me, but these schools are certainly unique. There is nothing con- 
ventional or perfunctory about them. They have an object, and they reach 
it In industrial education they are pioneers. Th^ normal teaching is 
adapted to its purpose. The college classes are alive with interest and 
show careful mental training. Everywhere the main thing sought is 
character; manly, Christian character. 

The wisdom of the Association's work is shown in what they decline 
to undertake, as well as in what they do. It is their mission to train lead- 
ers for the Negro race. They do not use our Northern money to support 
orphanage and reformatory institutions. Their work is with the best 
material in race, not with the lowest. They give help to the industrious 
and the aspiring, they do not undertake to reform the vicious. Thus they 
lay their hands upon the whole race, by selecting from the midst of it those 
who are sure to have the greatest influence upon it, and educating them for 
intelligent. Christian leadership. This fact is worth noting. Its wisdom 
is apparent. 

Thirdly, I saw that in the South our Congregationalism has a peculiar 
opportunity and a distinctive mission. The colored people find it a little 
hard at first to understand just what a Congregational church is intended 
to be. Its methods of worship are different from those they have been 
accustomed to. Its decorous services and thoughtful sermons are a puzzle 
to them. They call it the ** book religion," because the minister has a 
Bible and reads out of it. The long denominational name staggers them, 
and they are very apt to speak of it as the " 'commodation " church, or, 
more popularly, and, shall we not say also, more appropriately, the "com- 
bination" church. 

There is a real advantage in the fact that it is a new denomination. 
It has no ante-bellum history. It was in no wise complicated with the in- 
stitution of slavery. In the South, Congregationalism stands, as Christianity 
does in India,^ outside of the caste spirit and opposed to it. It has come 
in with the new regime^ and, in a special manner, it represents it 



The census returns show that in 1880 there were 6,580,000 colored 
people in the United States, of whom 3,253,000 were males, and 
3,327,000 were females. The negro population is chiefly found in the 
States of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, and 
Virginia. In these States the proportions of males and females engaged 
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in the two principal classes of occupations— agriculture, and professional 
and personal services — were as under : 
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Here, then, we find that if the chief negro-eraploying States are elimin- 
ated, so far as regards the two items of agriculture and personal and pro- 
fessional services, the average percentage of females employed in the 
United States would be considerably reduced, the average percentage of 
female labor rising from 15 per cent, to 26 per cent, of the whole in the 
cases under consideration. 

In the agriculture of the United States, female labor may be said to 
be employed almost exclusively in the seven negro-employing States just 
considered, for we find that while the total number of females returned as 
" agricultural laborers " throughout the whole country was 534,900, not 
less than 481,000, or 90 per cent, of the whole, are found in the States 
above specified. 

Socialism in the United States has at last brought forth the fruits of 
riolence. All socialists are not anarchists but some are. The tragedy in 
Chicago and the disturbances in Milwaukee place this beyond doubt. 
What has been prophesied has come to pass. Men, who have for cause 
learned in foreign countries to hate government, have brought their hatred 
here and exhibited it without cause against the best and freest government 
on the face of the Earth. We can understand the red flag of the Com- 
mune under the Empire in France ; plot and treason in Germany; and 
assassination in Russia. ^Vhen government is an autocracy and a despotism 
trampling the rights of the people under foot, and robbing them of their 
freedom, we can understand, though we may not justify, violence and 
outrage, secretly planned and desperately carried out But what business 
have such methods of redress in this country even though they could be 
successful ? The people are the government here. Anarchy in America 
is a crime against the people, high treason against society — a crime so 
heinous, it should be destroyed, root and branch, swiftly and remorselessly. 
So long as socialism confines itself to fair discussion, although its principles 
be false and pernicious it is entitled to toleration and even protection by 
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larr, but when it incites to riot and murder it should be summarily re- 
pressed. 

We refer to this subject not for the purpose of arguing against 
socialism, but because these exhibitions of anarchy illustrate the 
fact that mere secular education is not a sufficient defense of popular 
government. These anarchical leaders are, as a general thing, educated 
men, but it is significant that as a general thing they are also atheists. 
Their heads are clear enough when they are talking about theories in the 
abstract, but their hearts are so dark that they neither see nor feel the un- 
swervable demands of righteousness in individual character. They would 
reap where they have not sown, and gather where they have not strewed. 
Godless intelligence is after all only darkness of the deepest and most 
dangerous kind — especially in a republic. 

We have felt the dangers to which our country is exposed by reason 
of the great ignorance of our negro population. We are trying to educate 
them. If it is secular education merely we give them, we get rid of one 
form of danger only to find ourselves confronted by a worse. Ignorant 
as are the colored people they are not infidel. Their faith in God and 
religion is intensely realistic. Ignorant as they are they would not be 
guilty of such outrage upon society as has been fostered and perpetrated 
by the socialists of Chicago. If, however, we educate them in a manner 
that excludes religion we shall in all probability prepare the way 
for their becoming atheists, and in that event their last state would be 
worse than their first. Education without religion is inevitably an enemy 
to popular government; while religion without education may not be. 

If permitted to remain in ignorance or if educated without the Gos- 
pel, the time is not far distant when the Negroes at the South will furnish 
a ready field for the growth of infidelity in religion and socialism in poli- 
tics. Now is the time to preempt the ground for Christ and true liberty. 



The Boston Evangelical Ministers' Association has been discussing 
" American Christianity and the Chinese." A committee appointed to put 
the sentiment of the Association in the form of a report has this to say : 

" It appears to us time for American Christianity to speak, that the world may 
know that American Christianity has in reality no sympathy with such outrages, 
but utterly repudiates all injustice and inhumanity, by whom or to whom shown, as 
contrary to American principles and the teachings of Jesus Christ. . . . We feel 
it to be our duty to protest most earnestly against these crimes, and no less against 
the criminal connivance of many American citizens, and the culpable indifference 
of even some members of Christian churches, in regard to these grievous misdoings." 



San Francisco has a city ordnance which prohibits the carrying on of 
a laundry in a frame building. Its enactment was evidently aimed against 
the Chinese, at least under it quite a number of Chinamen have been ar- 
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rested, convicted, and sent to prison. The question of its constitutional- 
ity has been submitted to the United Stales Supreme Court in the case of 
Wo Lee against the sheriff of San Francisco, and the Supreme Court has 
decided that the ordnance being a discrimination against the Chinese is 
illegal and a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
We feel very sure that if all the questions affecting the status of the 
Chinese in the United Stales could be submitted to our Supreme Court, 
the nation would stand better in the eyes of the civilized world than it 
does to-day. 



The New York Evening Post publishes the following conversation as 
having taken place between a representative Californian and a New York 
friend. 

Californian— " The Chinese must go. We simply can't stacd them. You people 
out here don't understand the matter. If you had a lot of them here, you would be 
as anxious to get rid of them as w^c are." 

New Yorker— "I suppose you long ago discharged that Chinese cook you had 
when I visited you a few years ago?*' 

Californian— *• Discharged our Chinese Cook! Well, I guess not Why, we've 
had that Chinese cook twenty- four years, and we couldn't keep house without him." 

New Yorker- *• I suppose you save a good deal of money employing cheap 
Chinese labor in your kitchen. And it must be a great consolation, too, to have a 
cook who never would think of striking for higtier wages and leaving you if you 
were not ready to pay more, the way servants so often do here in New York." 

Californian — " Not strike? Why, our Chinese cook struck for higher wages not 
so very long ago, and we had to 'come down.' I pay that Chinese cook $40 a month 
which is a good deal more than my sister in Indiana pays her two Irish servants 
together." 

New Yorker — "And still you insist that the Chinese must go? 

Californian — ** Oh, well, our Chinese cook is an excepliou. By Uie way, what 
a high building that is. It never would do to put up a building twelve stories high 
in San Francisco. Did I write you about our experience in that last earthquake?'* 



HOW TO SAVE THE CHINESE. 

It was an ancient custom in China I am told, when persons met, instead of 
taking each the other's hand, for each man to grasp his own right hand with his own 
left hand and give himself a vigorous shake. 

This custom, which the Celestials had in the days when they lived by themselves, 
and shut out the barbarians, must stand them in good stead, now that modern 
civilization(?) has forced them to open their gates and level their walls. 

It is very convenient for the Englishman with his hands full of opium, for the 
Frenchman grasping his weapons of war. and for the American with his paving stones ; 
it must be very convenient for the Celestial who certainly must feel ijastly more 
cordial toward himself than he could toward men bearing such gifts as I have 
mentioned. 

It has also been the custom for the Chinaman from time immemorial to worship 
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idols and pursue courses of conduct which are usually associated with idolatry. 
They are now asked to give up their old religion and accept the religion of those who 
are forcing upon them 19th century civilization, " For the life of me " I do not see 
why any of them should do it! It was a general principle, which our Lord uttered, 
when he said '* by their fruitB ye shall know them/' and certainly a most repulsive 
religion must ours ?>e to the average Chinaman if he judges it by the actions of those 
whom he meets who belong to Christian nations. 

The Chinaman must have a very philosophical mind if he is able to go beneath 
the surface and learn that he is to judge of Christianity not by the lives of the great 
majority of men whom he meets, but by the lives of the insignificant minority, who 
come to him with Christian hearts and hands. 

The wonder of wonders to my mind is not that there are so few conversions 
nmong the Chinese but that there are any conversions at all. 

If I were a Chinese laundry-man insulted every day of my life by boys peeking 
through my windows, jeered at by the hoodlums on the street, overreached by those 
who patronized me, I would be slow to give up the religion of Confucius for that of 
those in whose hands such things were the rule. 

If I were a Chinese miner and was forced to keep away from all mines where 
white men could earn a living, and scarcely allowed to go over again, the ground 
which the Americans had searched for gold, I would regard it very doubtful whether 
a religion which could allow such things was at all worth the getting. 

Wickedness is ridiculous, and the absurdity of our treatment of the Chinese is 
made perhaps more apparent bj considering how utterly ridiculous it is. I saw a 
cartoon, it was worthy of Nast, in which there was a son of Krin in a maudlin con- 
dition, the cause of his condition lying beside him on the ground as he leaned upon 
the shanty which he called home, a structure hardly equal to the strain put upon it. 
In the background were some Chinamen patiently at work in the field, the crops 
they were gathering were large, they were being abundantly rewarded for their toil. 
But Pat could not endure the prospect upon which his eye rested and with a great 
strain upon his charity, as if half apologizing for the view he had been forced to 
hold, he is remarking to a sympathizing friend standing near by. ''It is not the 
like of the men themselves I object to, but I despise their habits." 

Now I do not regard the Chinamen as exemplary men, judging by the standard 
of a Christian morality, but when compared with many to whom we allow all the 
benefits of a Christian Republic, it certainly is safe to say they do not suffer and it 
must seem to them an insult to be asked to become like them. 

It is in view of these things that the church of Christ, as represented by such an 
organization as the A. M. A., has a most important mission. In evangelizing the 
world we are to bear in mind that a very large minority are Chinamen ; that if 
Jesus is to be king he must rule over the saved of sinners, that to persuade these 
children of the celestial kingdom that they ought to be Christ's they must meet in its 
most persuadve form the principles of the Kingdom of God. In no form does it 
come to them so persuasively as in the life of the Christian teacher and missionary in 
that life of self-sacrificing love which is not unlike the life of Him who went about 
doing good. 

It is in our schools and churches that these men are to learn that all Christians 
do not sell opium or carry paving stones, that there is a tyi>e of life which is so vastly 
superior to any thing that their own religion has ever produced that they can not 
forbear accepting Him who came to the world to make such lives possible. 

Have you ever been in a Chinese Sunday-school or other religious service? If 
to. you can not have failed to notice that these men who appear so stolid upon the 
street, have faces wreathed with emiles, and hearts that can be touched. It is into 
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Buch an atmosphere as this that we ought to bring, and must bring, these despised 
and miserably abused foreigners so tliat when they return to their homes in the Orient 
they may be able to tell their countrymen that the religion of Jesus Christ which 
they have been asked over and over again to accept, is one that makes men self- 
Bacriflcing, not selfish; kind, not harsh; honest, not tricky; honorable, manly, just 
and true. 

I am usually an optimist but once in a while the most hopeful of us all haye 
dark hours in which we become pessimists. It was in such an hour as this that 
I had a dream. It was the year 1926. I was in the land which is now called 
the United States, and in a place which is now a large conmiercial centre. As 
I had known it in the years gone by, it had been filled with churches and Christian 
homes, but little by little all had been chtoiged, the Sabbaths were no longer obserred, 
games and excursions took the place of church going, theatres were held in structures 
built for the worship of Gk)d. Godless schools reared a city of infidels. It was 
to this city filled with intemperance and kindred yices, came a slant^yed man with 
his almond-eyed infidel children to live, they came with no worldly intent but to 
bring to the Godless city the story of a crucified BaTiour. They had heard in their 
own land which had become a Christian nation, that the people which at the first had 
brought the Bible to their shores, had lost all Christianity and as a debt of gratitude 
they liad taken their lives in their hands to go to them with the old gospel story of 
our Eiord and Saviour. 

My friends, is there not a possibility that this dream may be fulfilled. There is 
a certainty that the thought which underlies it, is true, that unless the Christians of 
America arouse themselves, the time is not far distant when men will need to come 
from China, as they now might come from the Sandwich Islands to remind us of the 
decline which has taken place in Cliristian living. 

And as we value the true Puritan spirit, as we honor lives in accord with our 
professed beliefs, let us by our treatment of the despised and mal-treated, by our 
carriage toward all men make manifest the broad, large, manly life whidi will win 
the mind to Christ, the life of a 19th Century Puritan. 

J. G. MKRBILIh 8T. Loun. 



THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

In taking up the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the first thing 
which attracts attention is its size. Ten years ago a book of 850 pages was hardly 
filled. The volume just issued contains about 900 closely printed pages. If this is 
indicative of the increased work of the government in this direction, all true friends 
of the Indians will hail it with delight 

This report of the new Commissioner, Uon. J. D. C. Atkins, marking out the 
policy which he believes should be followed by the Government, has been awaited 
with interest by all who arc in any way concerned in the welfare of our Indian 
people. 

In dealing with the question of lands in severalty for the Indian, Mr. Atkins 
first states the condition of things as they are: **8teeped as his progenitors were, 
and as more than half of the race now are, in blind ignorance, the devotees of 
abominable superstitions, and the victims of idleness aud thrif tlessness, the absorbiug 
query which the hopelessness of his situation, if left to his own guidance, suggests 
to the philanthropists, and particularly to a great Christian people like ours, is to 
know how to relieve him from this state of dependence and barbarism, and to direct 
him in paths that will eventually lead him to the light and liberty of American 
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citizenBhip." To answer this question and OTercome this conditioD, he urges thai 
"It should be industriously and gravely impressed upon them that they must abandon 
their tribal relations and take lands in severalty, as the comer-stone of their complete 
success in agriculture, which means self-support, personal independence, and material 
thrift" 

'* Every step taken, every move made, every suggestion offered, every thing 
done with reference to the Indians, should be with a view of impressing upon them 
that this is the policy which has been permanently decided upon by the Government 
in reference to their management They must abandon tribid relations; they musi 
give up their superstitions; they must forsake their savage habits and learn the arts 
of civilization; they must learn to labor, and must learn to rear their families as 
white people do, and to know more of their obligations to the Government and to 
society.** Follow out this course, and he claims we have given to the Indian all that 
is necessary to place him beyond the oppression and greed of the white man. 

* ' Agriculture and education go hand in hand. " "An Indian who has gone upon 
land, opened a farm, built houses and fences, gathered around him some stock, and 
become self* sustaining, is prepared to understand the advantages of educating his 
children." In proof of the soundness of his position, he refers to the Apaches on the 
San Carlos Reservation. "At the rate of improvement made this year by these 
Indians, it will be only a year or two until they (the Apaches,) the wildest tribe on 
the continent, will be self-sustaining and independent. With regard to Indian 
Citizenship he holds that, "A wider and better knowledge of the English language 
among them is essential to their comprehension of the duties and obligations of 
citizenship." And while endorsing the Dawes Bill as a whole, he yet objects to the 
immediate franchise of the Indian. 

Upon the question of concentrating the Indians within the Indian Territory, Mr. 
Atkins says: "The friends of the Indians have differed among themselves as to the 
best mode of promoting their true welfare, one view being to concentrate them upon 
the Indian Territory," "there being land enough in the territory if all the Indians in 
the United States excepting those in Alaska were removed thereon, to give each 
person, man, woman and child 160 acres." The objection to this plan is "the 
fierce and uncompromising opposition which this proposition meets in the almost 
unanimous ref>entment of the white citizens of the four great states of Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas and Arkansas, which surround this Territory, and although the repre- 
sentatives of the other States of the Union might believe that the concentration of the 
savage Indian tribes of this country in the Indian Territory would be best for the 
Indians and greatly relieve the Treasury of the United States, as it would, neverthe- 
less I would not advise such a step even if it should be agreeable to the Indians 
against the earnest protestations of the people of the four great States referred to." 

Referring again to education as the "solution of the Indian problem" he en- 
dorses the commendable liberality of Congress which has steadily increased from 
year to year, and asks for an increase this year over last of $100,000. While endors. 
ing strongly the work done at Hampton, Carlisle, Lincoln, Forest Grove, &c., yet in 
common with most friends of the Indian he maintains that, it still remains true, that 
the great work of educating the Indian must be confined to the industrial schools on 
the reservations. 

On the question of leasing Indian lands to whites, the Commissioner says: "I 
cannot too strongly impress upon the Department the importance of an early dis- 
position of this much vexed question. The leasing system should either be legalized 
with proper restriction, or it should be abolished altogether." 

In regulating trade with the Indians, Mr. Atkins says: "It is my intention to 
require each trader to print lists of all goods placed on sale, giving in plain figures 
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the price of each article, such lists to be submitted to the agent, and, if approved, 
forwarded by him to this office for action. If approved by this office they will be 
returned to the agent to require the trader to post in conspicuous places, so that all 
Indians may become familiar with the price of such articles as they niay wish to 
purchase." 

He endorses the plan of farm instruction, and asks that the appropriation be in- 
creased from $25,000 to $40,000 for this purpose. He asks for a law against sellbg 
Are arms to Indians off the reservation. He endorses the ''Committee of Indian 
Affairs " as having been entirely successful. 

And, finally, he holds that the Indian Bureau will be fortunate if it should, amid 
the many conflicting interests with which the rights of the Indiana are confronted, 
be able to secure to them a full and complete justice. While, on the other hand it 
will fall far short of its duty should it waver in its determination to require from 
them a substantial compliance with its regulations and an obedience to the laws. 

O. W. 8HKLTOH. 



A COLORED MAN'S VIEW OF THE RACE PROBLEM. 

" We have all the provisions and advantages that we would have if we owned 
the world. English, French, Spanish and Hollanders did predominate here and 
brought ideas of government. The Anglo-Saxon, as the strongest, gave a type. We 
have, as a result, an American government, an American people that has grafted on 
the viae all the characteristics that make up the best. Superficially considered the 
disintegrating forces seem to be predominant and, although we seem to be the most 
heterogeneous people, we are really the most homogeneous and the strongest republic 
on the face of the earth. To-day the American Union presents a peculiar spectacle 
of the presence in large numbers, under one government, of the four great typical 
races of the world, Europe giving her white, Africa her black, Asia her yellow and 
America her red. The red race was given a special government, the yellow made 
alien, though resident, and the black was property. The policy adopted toward 
each was one of pure selfishnesss. From the red was taken their lands, from the 
yellow their labor and from the black their persons. The red race was gradually 
driven toward the setting sim until its extermination was almost complete. The 
yellow race the rabble demanded be driven from the country. The black man was 
a slave in chains, with no rights which the Constitution recognized. But the chattel 
has become a free man, a citizen, an inheritor and sharer in the grand civilization of 
the American Union. What of its future fortunes? The relation between the two races 
of the South for more than 200 years proceeded on the idea that one was inferior to 
the other. On that the institution of slavery was based. After all these years and 
under all these circumstances the two should not be compared, as one has been 
retarded. 

The industries of a people come first and the intellectual next. The bread-win- 
ners antedate the philosophers in human affairs. The estimate the people form of a 
race is based more on their industrial than tlieir intellectual capacity, which is 
especially true of the black race. When emancipation was suggested it was asked 
if as producers they would be successful. They had taken no part in the expendi- 
tures or in the disposition of what they produced. They could not acquire property 
for themselves or children, and there was. therefore, no motive for them to be 
thrifty. It was said that they would never be more than a drag to the rest of the 
country, and would never add anything to the general welfare. That has been 
proved false. They are now, as free men, producing mightier results than ever 
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before. They are no longer willing to follow the calling of simple husbandmen. 
They are going into everything. They no longer work spasmodically, but are look- 
ing to the accumulation of wealth. They are seeking to make their home life more 
pleasant, and are taking advantage of everything that will tend to that end. Their 
Industrial development is permanent. But they entered upon their political novitiate 
under many disadvantages. They had had no personal experiences, and that they 
should make some mistakes is natural; and those mistakes which were only of a 
minor character are being made in every city by new voters. But the right to be- 
come voters was necessary. It was a practical preserver of their life, liberty and 
person. Conceding the ignorance of the new voter, there was no method by which 
he could learn to use his privilege more properly than to use his prerogative. 

They have been good partisans, yet their party zeal has never led them into the 
depths of hatred. It has been a question of their personal rights, and when there 
was danger of those being attacked they held they could not afford to split on minor 
questions. We have beheld them building up an industry of agricultural and me- 
chanical pursuits. We beheld them under exceptional disadvantages, undertake to 
discharge the duties of the grandest citizenship on this earth. They cannot con- 
tinue to make progress if ignorance is to be their part and lot. They must be edu- 
Gated, disciplined intelligently and morally, that they may be prepared for the 
battle of life. In some of the former slave States an attempt has been made in thai 
direction, but in most of them there Is a lack of educational facilities. When I speak 
for aid for the education of the poor people of the South, I mean the poor whites 
as well as the poor blacks, for they need it quite as much and even more than the 
new voters, for they haven't the energy of the blacks. As a rule the blacks are 
scrupulous in their business engagements, and especially conscientious as between 
man and man, rendering their judgment on the side of justice rather than mercy. 
They have also come to recognize the sanctity of the marital relation. While they 
were slaves the law recognized no marriages between them, and one good thing 
that can be said of them is that they did not take advantage of this part of their free- 
dom. In proportion there are no more of them in the asylums or the prisons than 
whites. They are given to sobriety and cleanliness. They regard both the social 
and the personal obligations that secure good order and protect society against the 
prevalence of vice and crime. They have no exceptional virtues and no exceptional 
vices, exhibiting good and bad tendencies as they would be exhibited by other races 
under similar circumstances, no matter what the color of the skin. What they need 
is intellectual development, and that which the Gospel will give when presented in 
its simplicity, integrity and grandeur. 

KZ UHITXD 8TATXS BBNATOB B. K. BBUCX. 



RACE POSSIBILITIES. 



" ' Race possibilities' seems to be the question of the hour," said a man reading 
an article on the Negro and the Chinese. " Yes," replied his wife, who did not 
know what he was reading, ** Yes, I've heard enough about races; if you had not 
bet on that yacht last summer perhaps I might have had a little money for benevo- 
lences. Races arc sinful in my opinion." 

"I was speaking, my dear," he mildly responded, **of the Negro and the Chinese 
races." 

**So they have got up races among them have they ? It will soon be as bad as 
Paris where they have races on Sunday 1 " and she sighed. 
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REVIVALS. 

Albany, Oa. 

I am glaa to saj since mj last writing that some twenty of my scholars have 
been converted. One day I was compelled to close my school and turn it into a 
prayer meeting, and five persons were happily converted to Christ. I feel much 
encouraged in my work. I believe that you all have been praying for us. 

w. 0. QBxnn. 

Macon, Oa. 

Seeing the accounts of the revivals in many of the schools, published in the last 
titimber of your magazine, leads me to send in a few lines concerning the precious 
refttshing which has come to us. We were hoping and praying for it all last year, 
and much precious seed was sown in tears, by the faithful missionaries. Many un- 
toward circumstances delayed the harvest. Our hearts grew weary with wailing. 
Bat the answer came, and came abundantly. 

A deepening seriousness was manifest early in the year. It was first noticed in 
Gie Monday morning prayer meetings. These were interrupted by the Christmas 
vacation and the severe weather at the beginning of the new term, but when they 
were resumed, it was plain that the work of the Spirit had gone on. For four weeks 
we dwelt upon the parable of the Prodigal Son, teachers and pupils adding their 
part with increasing willingness and eamesthess. And, when one Monday morning. 
I asked how many would remain to a service after school, more than half of the 240 
hands came up eagerly, and the after-school meetings were well attended by 
Christian students and earnest seekers for four consecutive weeks. The teachers all 
labored faithfully. The pastor was invited and came in. We always got in a few 
earnest words at chapel exercises in the morning, and the afternoon meetiDgs 
were conducted by Mrs. Shaw and the pastor. Many of the students attended the 
evening meetings of the church which were going on during the same time, and 
continued some two weeks longer. There were between forty and fifty hopeful 
conversions in the school. Some of these were the clearest 1 have ever seen. 

In thinking the matter over it has often seemed to me that the change apparent 
in the lives and work of these children would, if I were inclined to be skeptical, con- 
vince me of the truth and the power of the gospel. And the longer I labor here the 
more plainly I sec the necessity of sparing no pains to bring and keep these children 
safely in the fold of the Good Shepherd, otherwise we build on the sand. 

W. ▲. HODOK. 

Mobile, Ala. 

I know that you will be rejoiced to hear the good news from Emerson Institute. 
I am told that never before in the history of the Institution has there been such s 
manifestation as we have had yesterday and to-day. The number at our regular 
after school prayer-meeting yesterday was so large, and the interest so great, that I 
was led by the Spirit to ask all those who desired to give themselves to Christ, and 
had decided to do so, to rise, and fifty pupils instantly stood up, and about twenty 
more afterward rose for prayers. It was an occasion of great interest and solemnity, 
l^bis afternoon we held another meeting at the same hour, and in the same room. 
Every seat in the room was filled, and when the opportunity was given for all who 
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desired to express themselves, one at a time, about thirty responded. These pupils 
range from eight to eighteen years of age, male and female. The Holy Spirit is 
with us, and we trust that He will abide with us, and that every pupil now in Emer- 
son Institute will be converted. To-day. during the progress of the meeting many 
of them were in tears, and, some of these, young ladies from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age. There are others who are deeply concerned. We hope to continue 
the meetings next week, and also hope to be able to give you additional intelli- 
gence of tlie work of the Holy Spirit among us. 

The meetings, begun about two weeks ago by brother Ragland, are still in pro- 
gress, and a number have been hopef uUy converted. Pray for us, that the good work 
may go on. As far as our pupils are concerned, there is no excitement, but everything is 
working quietly .^ We have noticed for some time back, a growing interest in our 
regular weekly prayer-meeting, until now there seems to be an almost universal 
desire on the part of the pupils, to decide the important question. What shall I do 
to be saved ? 

Praise the Lord, and may he grant that this good work may n6t stop inside the 
walls of the Institute, but that it may extend and that there may be such a work 
done in thii city, by the Holy Spirit, as Mobile has never before known. 

VBAKK B. WILLS. 

Enoxvillb, Tsnn. 

I write to kt you know that we are in the midst of a gracious revival. Seven 
have afaready professed faith in Christ, and others are anxiously seeking for salvation 
in Jesus. Two fine young men have just left my room, who came to inquire the way. 
I believe one of these went out blessed. For several months past the work has not 
been very encouraging, but it seems as if the Lord will hear our prayer now. Pray 
for us, we have no one to help us~but we receive constant help from above. 

fl. p. BMITB. 



FRUIT AFTER MANY YEARS WAITING. 

Yesterday, the 25th of April, was a wonderful oasis in the lonely life of Mrs. 
Fannie Truesdell, a Northern missionary, who came in 1870 to the Pine Hills, about 
eighteen miles north-east of Selma, Ala., and for sixteen years has led an utterly 
solitary life, save for the warm-hearted sympathy of those for whose sake she has 
suffered the loss of all things, while doing missionary work among the exceedingly 
poor colored people of that region, four miles from the nearest post office. 

Sitting by my pleasant, open wood fire, after a cold ride of fifteen miles 
through the woods, in an open buggy, in a drenching rain ; and fifteen miles further 
over the hills, before the rain began—let me tell you about it. You have heard of 
the terrible flood that visited Alabama, about the first of this month, and which 
transformed our pleasant Association visit to Anniston, into an enforced siege of 
nearly two weeks; yet the waters had been returning off the earth for three weeks, 
and now we felt safe in undertaking an overlsnd trip of about eighteen miles through 
the wilderness to be present by pastor and delegate to recognize an infant church, 
and to ordain a pastor. 

Traces of the flood were on every side, In drowned cotton fields Just drying off 
sufficiently to be replanted, or plowed, as the case might be; also in the torn roads 
and hill-ddes strangely guUied, necessitating frequent dutours among the trees to 
escape an overturn. As we neared the ferry, the water-mark upon the trees, and 
the d6bfis among the branches high overhead looked strangely enough. But the 
•wift current is now within its banks, and only the quicksands to hinder our reach- 
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iog the boat. But fifteen miles more to our destioation, we are told, and we hasten 
on, only to find, when within six miles as we had hoped, that three bridges have 
gone, where there is no ford, and fifteen miles around by the high bridge is our 
only resource ! Consulting anxiously with my delegate, and our watches, whether 
we can possibly get through before dark, we decided to try it. We succeeded in 
getting a feed for the mules, but nothing for ourselves, '* nothing cooked up." Then 
we hurried on by blind roads, and no roads, around the plantations, till we struck 
the ** big road" again, as we neared the bridge. With all the speed we could 
muster however, the darkness shut down upon us while still four miles away. 
Three miles of this was along the track of a cyclone, which had wrought fearful 
havoc, last October, and but a narrow road cleared through as yet, which was by 
no means improved by the recent flood. But. in the darkness, we went safely 
through, in blissful ignorance of the mai^ narrow escapes from oyertuming, and 
were welcomed with a joyful shout by tlie large company awaiting us. 

A hurried supper, after the long fast, and we walk nearly a mile through the 
woods to the little church, just completed by the aid of kind Northern friends, and 
much hard work of the negroes themselves, and deeded with the lot, in perpetuity, 
to the colored people. 

Our council was duly organized with six members. Rev. C. \^, Curtis, of 
Selma, moderator, and Prof. E. C. Silsby, of Talladega, scribe. The minutes of 
the preliminary organization were read and approved as regular and satisfactory. 
The confession of faith and covenant of Dr. Goodell's church of St. Louis, had 
been wisely adopted, with the insertion of a strong temperance pledge in the cove- 
nant. Next came the examination of the candidate, Dea. Charles Childers, over 60 
years old, very black, with iron grey whiskers and hair, nearly forty years a slave, 
and a licensed exhorter for twenty-five years. He received deacon's orders from 
the M. E. bishop, and used to go from plantation to plantation preaching the gospel 
with much success. Mrs. Truesdell taught him to read and has been helping him 
what she could during the past sixteen years. He has been in demand all through 
that section, to work in revivals, and has proved an efi^cient evangelist. Of course 
our examination was not as to his literary attainments, but in matters of doctrine, 
knowledge of the word, and the requirements of a pastor. His answers were very 
satisfactory, and manifested a humble spirit with a rich experience. Suitable ar- 
rangements were made for the next day, and we adjourned just before midnight. 

Easter morning in those pine woods was ushered in with a great jubilee of the 
mocking birds, and others, effectuaUy waking me at daylight. All nature was at 
her loveliest. Such a grand panorama from those forest-clad hill-tops 1 And such 
a wealth of tangled vines, and shrubbery adown the glens where each concealed a 
spring, colder than I had dreamed it possible to find water in Alabama I Then, 
such a profusion of flowers, dog-wood and thornbush-blossoms, pink and white 
azaleas, and honeysuckle! But an early breakfast was waiting, and soon the pecu- 
liarly penetrating sound of the Wieep^ (a double shovel plow hung to a branch, and 
struck with a hammer, which answers for a bell on many a plantation.) was echoing 
its call among the hills— "Come to Sabbath School." 

We found thirty-five neatly clad children singing from the ubiquitous Gospel 
Hymns, lined out to them by their enthusiastic leader, or repeating the lesson after 
him line by line. The tunes, it was diflacult to recognize with their variations, but all 
made up in zeal, and heartiness for whatever was lacking in accuracy. All were very 
eager to hear the visitors talk. A few Testaments were in the hands of some of the 
older scholars, but no Sunday-school papers or helps of any kind. An hour's inter, 
mission was filled mainly with singing, the people gradually gathering to the beat of 
the aforesaid sweep hanging before the door. At 11 A. M. a goodly company 
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present, the ordinatioQ sermon was preached by the Moderator, from Luke II, 49. 
*• Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business ?" followed by the ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. A. W. Curtis, of Marion. The rigbt hand of fellowship was 
given by the former, and the charge by the latter. 

It transpired during the examination, that brother Childers had never received 
15.00 for all his preaching in twenty-five years! while he had done more for this 
church building than all the others put together. Yet we found that the Lord had 
pro-pered him, for he owned his home and a snug little plantation. Several teams 
had come up from Selma to the afternoon service, and at 8 P. M. the house ' 
was packed to see the public recognition of the church. Sermon by Rev. A. 
W. Curtis. The Moderator then read the articles of faith, and fourteen persons 
entered into convenant as a Congregational Church. Three more had passed an 
examination for membership, who were not able to be present. The right hand of 
fellowship was given by the older brother, the prayer of consecration by Dea. Allen 
of Jennifer, and the charge to the church by Prof. Bilsby, prefaced by a talk on 
Congregationalism, which was so little known by most present. 

Then came their first communion service, without even a table ; (some asked before* 
hand, if I could take down the blackboard, and use it; but I preferred the narrow 
top of the pulpit). Rev. A. W. Curtis, and Pastor Childers administered, with the 
deacons from Selma church. " There is a fountain " was sung, and the audience 
dismissed, but none were ready to leave. They had got the impression that we 
knew how to sing, and for half an hour more we had to use our Gospel Hymns. 

One more night we spent in that highland home. At sunrise this morning as 
we foUowed the narrow path down the mountain our host showed us where he 
killed two rattlesnakes a few days before, one of which struck him on the leg, but 
fortunately did not penetrate his boot Only a week ago, Mrs. Truesdell, coming 
up the same path, felt something pulling her dress, and turning, saw a large moccasin 
bad fastened his fangs in it Instead of screaming she reached quietly for a stick 
and killed it. This is but the least of many drawbacks; but a woman who could brave 
the Eu Elux in the days gone by, is not one to stop for trifles. To-day she can see 
something of fruit for the long years of work. The parting was as of old friends. 
One aged man stood beside our buggy, raised his hand in benediction, and prayed for 
a rich blessing upon U8— for the good we had done them, and the work we were 
doing for their race. a. w. oubtu. 



JAIL AND HOSPITAL WORK. 

I have been asked to tell you something of the interesting work carried on in 
Memphis at the jail and hospital, by a few Christian young ladies. At each place, 
after a short service of song. Scripture and prayer, books or papers are personally 
distributed, thus giving opportunity for individual help and acquaintance. 

One day I carried with me to the jail, a number of worn Bibles and Testaments 
for distribution. One was gratef tdly accepted by a young man, i\ ho in that place 
had signified a wish to become a Christian. Another man took his, remarking 
thoughtfully—** I used to read one of those when I was a boy. Thank you ma'am." 
One old man seized in both hands the one offered him, exclaiming "Bless the Lord 1 
How I've wanted one of these books 1" I became quite interested in a young lad 
whose pleasant countenance spoke of sadness but no viciousness. I learned that a 
year ago, fired with a boy's ideal of making his way in life, he had wandered away 
from a good home, and Christian parents in Cincinnati. In this city of strangers he 
had fallen into bad company, and now was awaiting hia triaL. The next Sabbath, I 
learned that the sentence had been given, and he was soon to be taken to State prison 
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for one year's coDflnement. He very gratefully accepted a pocket Testament to take 
with him. and with tears in his eyes assured me. '1*11 be a different kind of a fellow, 
if I iiye to get out of that." And the last thing I saw as we left the great stone 
court, was his wistful face, nodding a long good-by. It will seem a long year to 
those praying parents in their distant home. 

At the hospital our Tisits are even more eagerly looked for ; and it is cheering 
to see the sick faces brighten, as we enter the wards. 

One day I found No 10, in the colored ward, in the greatest suffering, with ap- 
parently death before him. In the conversation, I a^ked if he was a Christian man. 
' ' No ma'am. I ain't a member of any church. " But he hastened to add — ''Fm Just 
as pious as if I was: no one knows but what I am." *' Ah, my man, but the Lord 
Jesus knows. How is it in His sight ?" I have seen him repeatedly since, and now 
No. 10 is almost weU enough to leave the hospital. He says the Lord Jesus knows 
it is all right with him now. 

Seldom have I seen a brighter Christian face than No. 8, in the same ward. 
His confinement has been a blessing to him also, and he is going out to serve the 
Lord instead of self, when his recovery is complete. 

Yesterday, as we distributed papers at the close of our service in a white ward, 
I came to the side of a poor man weeping. I purposed to slip a paper within his 
reach and pass on without disturbing him, but he checked me, asking " Dont you 
belong to some Christian church ?" Bo evidently was he wishing conversation that 
I stopped sometime beside him, and the tears ran freely down his face as he 
talked. He had been brought up in a Christian home, and bitterly he mourned the 
waywardness that had brought him to gray hairs and infirmity without a Heavenly 
Father. 

Next to him lay a man slowly sinking lower and lower towards the grave. 
Suffering too much to talk, and too weak to lift his head, I learned that he must die, 
and yet he felt that no home was awaiting him, over the river. Only a few words 
could be spoken, then I slipped a little bunch of wild violets into his trembling 
hands, and stole away. On another Sabbath his place may be vacant ; who can tell 7 
But I pray the Lord he may be given strength and opportunity to make eternal 
peace, before he shall come to that Great River. 

No one may be able to see the reaping from this sowing, but since the Lord has 
bidden us to sow beside all waters, who can doubt that there will be a harvest? 

S. O. BATUL4K. 
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SHADOWS. 

BY BEV. W. 0. POND. 

We walk in the shadow now-a-days. One teacher writes : "The excitement 
against the Chinese has materially affected the attendance on our school. Some 
pupils have lost their places permanently. Others are dismissed till the storm blows 
over, and I hope to see them back again." Another writes, " Since I entered the 
mission work in California, six years ago last September, there has never been so 
dark an outlook as at present. In years past when other places have been greatly 
agitated against the Chinese, this one has been comparatively quiet. The Chinese 
here have consequently felt secure. But now the persecutors are everywhere. 
Many have discharged their Chinese servants. A " black list" is threatened of such 
as do not discharge them. Our school has been small, not because the Chinese have, 
as yet, left town but because many of them are affrighted. A little boy has been 
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set upon by a gang of hoodlums on two evenings, as he came to school, and beaten 
severely. '* These extnicts indicate some of the shadows. Others are such as must 
be expected in such a work, but they seem to be darker just now than usual. Mis- 
takes of teachers, one's own mistakes also, it may be, perils from false brethren, 
dissensions springing up where, in a little company of believers,— eight or ten only 
at the most — there should be closest union and warmest mutual love, if any success- 
ful onset is to be expected on the buttressed and often angry heathenism round 
about them. I say. such difficulties ought not to surprise us. Paul encountered 
them all in the churches that he gathered among the heathen. Jeaus, our Lord, 
encountered tbem even in that inner circle of the twelve. We ought to have 
counted such costs before we entered upon the work at all. Perhaps we did so: 
— ^but, some how, none the less for all that, we feel as dark shadows upon us, the 
perplexities and questionings, the grief and pain they involve. I have not the 
space even if it were wise, and it would not be wise or right, even if I had the 
space, to go into details. The safest place to which to carry these, is the closet, 
and the heart of Jesus. While we stay on dose confidential terms with Him we 
shall find him a very present help in every time of need. 

fiut shadows presuppose sunshine. No light, no shade. As one of the teachers 
already quoted says: **With these clouds light appears. Three of my present 
pupils, and one who has just left us, are expecting to join the Association of 
Christian Chinese very soon, having already avowed themselves to be believers in 
Jesus. So my heart is encouraged, my spirit grateful, and I ask for still greater 
blessings." And the other says, — though without giving such details, *' Some how 
I seem to see a silver lining to the dark cloud that for so many weeks has been 
hanging over us." Yet another says, " Though the times have been so unfavorable^ 
I think our school has never been in a better condition. Our teachers are all 
greatly interested in the work and are personally concerned for each scholar. Five 
of the pupils have decided to take their stand on 'the Lord's side." And yet another 
writes, *' I feel that Gtod has heard our prayers:— the prayers of our Chinese brethren 
quite as much as yours or mine. €k>d is no respecter of persons, and, as a 
dear Father, he has blessed us far more than we deserve." The position taken by 
some pastors in the present agitation has been a great source of difficulty:— a sore 
offense (in the New Testament sense of that word) to some of the weaker brethren. 
"We consider the ministers next to God:" her pupils said to the teacher last quoted: 
" If they turn from us in our trouble, how are we to know that Qod may not do the 
same ?" But notwithstanding all antagonisms, this teacher is able to report a 
growing school, and a deepening interest, and promise of immediate returns. 

Another teacher gives the following account which I am sure will be welcome 
to our readers :— "One of my pupils had greatly interested me : reserved, silent, 
almost inapproachable with any word of gospel truth, he was always faithful, punc- 
tual and studious : — not once in seven months having failed to be in his place in 
school. About five months ago, at the time of the Chinese procession in honor of 
one of their Gods— this boy was one of the member, dressed in silk uniform, and 
carrying a standard— I saw the procession the two days of their march through the 
different streets of Chinatown, and as I recognized this memberof my class my heart 
ached, and a silent prayer went up to our Heavenly Father, that he might be brought 
" from darkness into light." His face was above the average in his Company, and 
it looked decidedly out of place there. 

At the close of each day's long, weary march, he came to school, at his usual 
early hour, silent, and studious still. I resolved to say nothing to him in reference 
to his connection with the procession, but to try quietly and earnestly to lead him 
to the light. It was sometime before an opportunity offered, but when it did, I 
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«aid a few words. Little by little the way opened, till I could see he was different. 
Finally he asked one of the boys who talked English better than he, to tell me, he 
loved God, that he prayed to Him, and worshiped idols no more. Kow he has come 
out, of his own accord, to acknowledge his love to Christ before others. Last 
week he joined the Association of Christian Chinese, and I hope and pray he may 
stand firm and steadfast in the light." 



Bureau of Woman's Work. 

mu D. X. SMSBSOM, tCCBSTABT. 

As our Christian ladies at the North read the subjoined report of 
Mrs. Andrews, they cannot help being struck with the fact that the record 
is similar to that which would describe women's missionary gatherings with 
which they are familiar. Yet it is only a little over twenty-one years since 
these, their colored sisters, came out of the house of bondage. The light 
of the gospel, illuminating their minds and inspiring their hearts, brings 
them to see the same great objects, and to work for their achievement, 
that leads Christ's army in its conquests everywhere. Little by little the 
leaven spreads, the work though slow is sure and blessed in its results. 



REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN'S MISSIONARY UNION 

OF ALABAMA. 

The meeting of the Woman's Missionary Association of Alabama, held at AnnistoD, 
March 29, in connection with the State Conference, was one of unusual interest The 
weather was very unfavorable, all that sat in that pleasant little chapel had come 
through fast falling rain which was only one of a dreadful series of storms that have 
helped to flood all this Southern country. 

The devotional exercises, at the opening of the meeting were full of fervor and 
a feeling of deep dependence upon God for a gracious blessing upon our work. It 
cheered and strengthened us to listen to a letter of greeting written by Miss Emerson, 
Secretary of the Woman's Bureau of the A. M. A., when we felt her earnest spirit 
of work and co-operation. After the usual addresses and reports by the officers of 
the Association, reports from local societies were given. These were full of earnest 
zeal and self-sacrifice. At some points, new societies had been started after many 
hindrances had been overcome. The recital of difficult steps taken in this direction 
at Tecumseh, by Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Hardnot, showed the result of " try, try 
again." Mrs. H., said, ** we carried the burden to the Lord many times before we 
felt that we could lift it '* and, as is always the case when we trust Him, the neces- 
sary infusion of his strength *' rolled the stone away," and they were soon rejoicing 
in an organized work. Now there came to our minds, the sisters with len talents, 
instead of one, who sit with idly folded hands I The glow on the faces of these 
sisters as they sat down, spoke of the joy that the Master gives to all the great sister- 
hood working for him, when he can say *'She hath done what she could." This 
magnetism, brought many others to their feet, to tell of the efforts they had 
been making to relieve want and ignorance. One sister thrilled our hearts by telling 
us how she had gone from house to house, trying to inspire the indolent and arouse 
the careless and help the needy, thus taking hold of the work of the Lord in this 
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great missionary senrice. After these various and ioteresUng reports, there were 
some papers read. One, by Mrs. Emma Wilson of Anniston, upon "The influence 
uf Catholicism over the Colored Race," deserves a fuller report than I have space to 
give. The glare, or outside of Catholic worship, and the entire absence of oolorMne, 
are the two fascinating features of this worship to colored people, yet other phases 
of it are gracious defences against its ever prevailing with them to any great extent. 

This subject disposed of, the prominent feature of our meeting to its close was the 
subject of temperance. Individual persons were very much interested in pre- 
enapting the ground as fast as possible for the temperance reform. It was 
acknowledged that much was being done, in connection with our Church and 
Sunday-school work, but that the work was far from being in proportion to the 
gigantic strides of the evil of intemperance. A paper was then read, on, " The 
Temperance Reform, and Woman's Part in it." The author, Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the National organizers of the W. C. T. U. She gave us 
a history of the reform, from the beginning of the crusade work, when the first at- 
tempt at breaking the evil power of the saloon was led by a devout Quakeress, two 
of whose sons lay in drunkards' graves. She showed how ardently and successfully 
the work had been carried on. The paper closed with an appeal to all women who 
love God supremely, and their neighbors as themselves, to take an active hold of this 
work, '* working hop;;fully, knowing that what ought to be, will be in Qod'sown 
good time." It was voted that this paper be incorporated entire in our minutes. 

These various exercises were interspersed with prayer and songs of praise, when 
our hearts were lifted to the fountain of all help, whose work we are doing for His 
sake, and we trust by His direction. Separating to meet at Shelby Iron Works 
another year, we came home with freshened missionary zeal, for could we not see 
that every effort for His sake was helping to ** make glad the solitary place, and the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

MRS. H. w. ANDREWS, COB. SIC, of w. M. ▲., fof Alabama. 



FOR THE CHILDREN- 

DO IIIDIANt XT BR LAUGH f 



Some Indian school boys found their teacher had a very great aversion to frogs. To 
them, it was a continual source of amusement to see her run away from them. One day 
a boy caught one, and shut it up In the table drawer. The teacher entered the room. 
All were in order, but when she opened the drawer the frog, glad to gain its liberiy, 
leaped out upon the table and the teacher made a great ado. One of the boys in a 
gentlemanly way, took up the frog, carried it to the door, and threw it out. No 
sign of enjoyment could be discerned in their faces. They remained through schoo] 
hours retaining their solemn dignity. Afterwards as they told of it, they laughed 
until the tears came, laughed over and over again, as they remembered the dismay 
of the teacher. Why did they not laugh at first? They had not yet come into the 
ways of white men enough to realize that we would excuse rudeness in our 
pupils, even under these circumstances, and they consider it rude to laugh aloud, or 
to laugh at all at the expense of another in the other's presence. 

An old woman who owned a poor old pouy which was almost dead from starva- 
tion, and hard work, had brought the pony in, and tied him to the fence. He was 
literally ** skin and bones." While I was in the house I heard the woman making 
a great outcry, and I ran to the door just in time to see an immense fiock of crows 
fly away. I said, "What is the matter?" She replied that the crows had come to 
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pick her poor old pony's bfmes while he still li^ed. She saw the funny side of it as 
well as I, and laughed very heartily. When one of the young lady missionaries 
asked an Indian woman for her "Wakan sica tanka " instead of her "Wakslca 
tanka," no one laughed till the teacher was gone. When I inquired why the dish 
pan was not given, the reply was, she did not ask for the dish pan she asked for 
'* The great evil spirit," (the Devil) and I assure you no Indian woman hears that 
story without laughing heartily. Another teacher meaning to ask for a tub, asked 
for a young man, and though to her face they did not laugh, I have seen a whole 
sewing school convulsed with laughter over the mistake several times since. When 
one of the ministers from the East attending one of our meetings went up to a group 
of Indians who could not speak or understand a word of English, and tried to enter 
into conversation, of course there was no response. He said to me as I came up, "Why 
do they look so solemn?** I simply interpreted what he said to the Indians, and all 
laughed, and said '*We did not know what he said, why should we laugh 7" It does 
not seem to occur to those asking the question, why they do not laugh, that thej 
have but little to laugh at in the presence of white men. They cannot understand 
us or our ways. Indian children are in the house quiet and orderly, they sit and 
listen to hear older people talk, and if anything is said that is very amusing, to 
much so that they feel that thoy cannot control themselves, they put Uieir hands on 
their mouths, and run outside to laugh. Men will laugh gently and quietly and now 
and then you may hear an old woman laugh long and loud; if so some relative will 
say aside, " Hear how loud she laughs, like a white man, she is unwomanly.'* They 
are a very social people, and around the camp fire one may hear many legends and 
fables, hear many old war songs and nursery rhymes. 

They are human. They are men and women. As a race they are neither 
treacherous nor lazy, but i^f course among them there are some who are both, just 
as there are among us. 

Our school books need revising. A history that makes the statement that In- 
dians are not sensitive to pain is not a history fit for use by Indian girls and boys 
who must deal with this question themselves bye-and-bye. There are few United 
States Histories fit to put into the Indian youth's hands. He reads of himself and 
knows it is false, and he reasons well when he says, " I know that is false, and I do 
not know that any of the book is true." The Indians laugh and cry, they eat and 
sleep, they walk and run, they talk and think, have hands and feet. There are chil- 
dren among them. They are not bom grown up with tomahawk in hand, ready to 
go on the war path. Let us save the youth, and so help the old men and women. 

X. 0. COLLOn. 
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Ass*n.— Chlcopee. Third, 19 79.~Bast 

Longmeadow. Cong. Ch., 81 60 ; B. H. 

Cooiies, 5 ; O. H. Coomes, 5.~Palmer. 

Second. 41.— Springfield. Sooth, SO 50.~ 

Westfield. First, 86 60 ... 189 29 

$7,066 56 



Belchertown. Bstate of Dea. Bphrtlm 
Montagoe, bj W. L. Montague, Kx 100 00 

Sonthbridge. BsUte of Manning Leonard, 

bj F. W. Baton, Treas. Cong. Ch 100 00 

$7,88tf u6 

CuyTHiHo. Etc., RscnrBD at Bostok Omcx. 

Maihx. -Woolwich. Cong. Ch., 9 Bbls.. /br Omn. 
Industrial Sch., Oa. and for MempMe, Tenn.^ 
Massaohusbtts.— Boston. Ladies Benev. Soc. 
nf Park St., Ch., 1 Bbl.— Brockton. Mrs. B. San- 
ford, 1 Bbl., /br Tougaloo, JtfiM.— HaTerhUl. 
Mary Nichols. 1 Bbl., ^ Tougaloo, Mise.—Mtd- 
way. Ladies Bener. Soc., 1 Bbl.. for WilmiMton, 
N. (7.— Newton. Freedmen^s Aid Sew. Ctr.. 9 
Bbls.,/or Miaeon, &a.— North Andover. Ladiea 
Bener. Soc., 1 Bbl., Val., 58 44, /or WaekingUm, 
y. C— West Roxbnry. Mn. M. F. Allen. 1 BM. 
West SomerrUle. Tonng Peoples Mlss*y Band of 
Day SU, Ch., 9 Bbls.. Val., 85,/br MarUMa, Oa. 
— Wobom. Ladies Cbarttable Beading Soc., 1 
Bbl., /or Touaatoo, JfiM.— Tarmonth port. Ladies 
Sew. Cir. or Cong. Ch., 1 Bbl., /or Auguela, Oa. 
"l Bbl.,/or Talladega, Ala. 

RHODE ISLAND, $43 00. 

Tivertown. Amicable Cong. Ch 6 00 

Proridence. Social Circle of Plljfrim Cong. 
Ch., 90; Free Evan. Cong. Ch , 17 8r 00 

CONNECTICUT, |6,W8.79. 

Berlin. Ladles' Sewing Soc ,for Conn. In- 
dustrial Sch., Oa 815 00 

Berlin. *»H." & 00 

Bosrah. Miss Hannah Maples, 6; Dea. 

Abell,8 800 

Bosrah. Mrs. C. H. Lathrop, for Conn. 

Industrial Sch., Ga i jk) 

Bridgewater. Cong. Ch. and Soc 85 «0 

BroadBrook. Cong. Ch . n ^ 

Chester. Cong. Ch., (15 of which for In- 
dianM.) .^ 47 00 

Coilinsrille. Cong. Ch. and Soc n Ot\ 

Darien. Cong. Ch 3000 

Bast Hampton. Pint Cong. Ch and Soc . 5u 00 
East Hartford. Pint Ch., 90; Abraham 

WIlliams,lO 80 00 

Bast Hartland. Cons. Ch. and Soc 14-15 

BastHaren. Cong. Ch ... le 00 

Essex. First Cong. Ch., to const Rer. J. 

Howb VoBOx, L. M 8000 

Fair Hareo. Second Omg. Sab.Sch^ flor 

Student Aid, JfiA U 35 00 

Farmington. Cong.Ch 917 84 

Oranby. First Cong. Ch g 00 

Greenwich. William Brush (proceeds sale 

ofbonds) 8,146 95 

Griswold. Ladies of Cong. Ch. for Conn. 

Industrial Sch., Ga 10 00 

Guilford. Sab. Sch. Class br Fanny L. 
Seward, for Conn. Industrial Sch., Ga. . . 5 OO 

Hartford. **A Friend" 400 00 

Hartford. Fonrth Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Conn. Industrial Sch.,Ga 50 00 

Hartford. Mrs. W. J. Wood, for Student 

Aid, TaUadega C 5 (K) 

Hebron. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Conn. 

Industrial Sch., Ga I9 60 

Higzanum. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 
Aid,FutkU 3500 



Receipts. 
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Higj^nnm. Ladies of Coog. Ch.,/or Conn. 

Ifuimtrial 8ch., Oa $15 00 

Kensington. **OoIden Rod Mission Circle," 

for MarUAdlqfSch'p Fund 10 00 

Mount Carmel. Cong. Ch 5 07 

New BriUin. Sontb Cb. Sab. Sch., for 

Botebud Indian M. 54 71 

New BrilAin. First Cb. of Christ (18 75 of 

vrh\ch/orBotelmd Indian M.) 50 00 

New Haven. Cbnrcb of the Redeemer. 181; 

RcT. S. W. Bamnm 4 copies, "Romanism 

u ]( i»*:' Mfs. M O. Town^.nd, 25 SOO 00 

Nfw Hdveo. EU WhitLcj Jr.. and wife, 

>cif Oah€,Imiiafi M 100 00 

New Uaven. Mr*. KitlH^rine K. Walker, 

fs/r h'indf^riiarf^fi, AtiUnUtt 0*% 6 00 

N*w iiJivtn. Ladies Aid fe^oc.. Box of arti- 
cle* for Sew log Dcpr., TuilailHffi, C, 

New PrafioB. Codg. Ck Jk»c.. 68 05 

Ifoffotk. Cong. c£^ m en. of which for 

To^adtga 61 ..., 80 00 

North C^reutrr. Cong. Ch 48 00 

Ngtth GTepriwIch. Cone. Ch 8 00 

Non*'loh. r»ric Cong. Ch. and Soc., (80 of 

which to coD6t. Rev. 8. n. Howi, L. M.) 708 86 

Norwich, BfOHdwiLV Cong Cb TIBfi W 

PoqDonock. L'oiijr. L'h.. .. 80 70 

Preston. Lou^ yo<:. S#b. Sch , /br Conn, 

iHdt^M&l .Si^.-Qo 4 00 

ProsMct, Bnnj. B. Brown 20 00 

RockvllKi. First Coftff. Ch 160 47 

Rotkvme. Ladies Bi'ncv. 3oc. of Second 

Cong. Ch.,/or V&nn. ImlH .-^A., Qa 85 00 

Btriharr- Mra. D. H. BtJvrileley 2 60 

Sbermiio. Cong. Ch . anrf Soc , 20 60 

^mh NorwRik. Conf;, Ch 60 80 

SDutbport, I^ivi fToaie M. Soc, for 

tymn. lTtduHri<ji Sch. Gti 20 00 

South WlnrtifOT. FEr*t ttmg, Ch 2167 

Stuff oftj SpricOT. Canj? Ch 16 89 

Thomaircm. Conjf, Ch.,. 47 23 

TbomAfion. Yocinjt LsdiQi' M Circle of 

FIt*t Cnnj;. Ch , 'JU; Mr*. E. T. Minor, 5, 

f(/r Conn, /ndmfrioi Seh.^ Gn 25 00 

WjtllinKforTd. Cong, Ch .. 10 04 

Wft-hliiwton. Srtb. Sch. of CtMii;. Ch., for 

fi.tlinii Hludint AiU. Hfimpfm N. Jb A. 

In^! ,„ 8500 

Westbrook. "Cash" SCO 

Westford. C?ong. Ch 5 00 

West Stafford. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 70 

Welbersfleld. Rev. L. W. Hicks, 5; Dca. 

Bobbins, 5; Mrs. Johnson, 5; Rev. Q. J. 

Tlllotson, 5; Mrs. Dr. Cook. 5; Mrs. Uc- 

hwa, 1, for Fkcuant mu, Tenn 26 00 

Whitneyvflle. Cong. Ch 29 00 

Wilton. Mrs. 8. L. Adams 5 00 

Windsor Locks. *'A Friend'* 2 00 

Woman's Cong. U. M. Union of 

Conn., bv Mra. W. u. Moore, for Wo- 
mcaCtWork 00 00 

"A Friend in Conn.," for Btach 

IntL Savannah. Oa.. bal. for 2 L. M's. ... 60 00 

-APriendinConn." 10 

$6,503;:: 

LSGACT. 

Sontbport. Estate of Frederick Maron And, 
by Alaoson Trask, £x., for Oahe Indian 

M _25000 

$6,848 72 

NSW TORE, $4,915 68. 

Baldwinsville. Howard Carter 50 00 

Brooklvn. Central Cong. Cb., 454 21 ; 

Tompkins A v. Cong. Ch . 400; Ch. of the 

Pilgrims, Ad'l. 25; Park Cong. Ch., 12. . . . 891 21 
Brooklyn. O. H. NichoIs,/orl$/iMfen/ Aid, 

TaUadega C ICO 00 

Brooklyn. John P. Talmadge./or IWoUon 

a A y,lKH 25 00 

Brooklyn. Woman's National Indian 

Ri^uAss'n,/or/fuftonif 5 Ol 



iBnrrsMills. First Cong. Sab. Sch $12 90 

Cambria Center. Cong. Sab. Sch 10 00 

Clifton Springs. Miss Frances Wright, M. 

D.,for Scholarthip Oahe Indian Jr.... . 40 00 

Bast Rocxaway. Bethany Cong. Ch 2 35 

Fairport. A. M. Loomis 5 00 

Flashing. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for 

StarrU Sch., Atlanta, Oa 40 00 

Flashing. James W. Treadwell 2 00 

OloTersvllIe. Cong. Ch., (75 of which from 

Mrs. M.M. Place.) 200 00 

Hamilton. Cong. Ch 14 00 

Homer. B.W.Payne.... 10 00 

Ithaca. First Cong. Ch 85 85 

Jamestown. Mrs. William Hall to const. 

Rev. H. L. HuBBBLL D. D., Rev. B. C. 

Hall, and herself L. Ms 100 OO 

LimA. Sarah C. Spragne from BeUte of 

Mrs. M. Sprajgne, deceased 00 00 

Lima. Sarah O. Spragne lO OO 

Lockport. Cong.Sab. Sch 75 00 

Lndlowville. Suney 8. Todd 5 00 

Maine Village. Cong. Ch. . 16 58 

Massena. Ladies of Cong. C;h.,/or Student 

Aid, Tattadeaa C 5 OO 

Middletown. Samuel Ayres. . . 5 00 

Millers Place. Rev. T. N. Benedict, de- 

"'■ .' l>y Mrt. T. N. Bin edict 10 00 

MiK-nau^wn, C^ji.-j di . 534 

MiKitJl t:^iiiiii. r^,;^J ih (J 54 

Nt'w York. Brotiih^ jy Tniu rnacle, 1689.72; 

Pllj5hm. Ch.Adi .s: , 1604 72 

Neiifl Yorkn Bro*clwiy Tu Remade, Sab. 

Sch., fi>r Fori hrrtkm, luiian M. 60 00 

New York. Bt'tbniiy, Sntt Sch., /or Stu- 

ilfnt Alii, Fort BrrtholtL Indian M. 25 00 

New York. George Be Ft* rest Lord, for 

AW V „ 25 00 

N^HvV.ik. Jami-s O. Be Fore8t,/or Tal- 

ladeqaC... 2.^00 

New York. National Temp. Soc., Box 

Books, etc.; B. B. Treat & Co., Pkg. 

Books /or Macon, Oa. 

Norwich. Cong. Ch. snd Soc 25 15 

Oswego. Grace Cb. Sab. Sch.. /or Student 

Aid, TaUadtga C 9 70 

Otsego. for Talladega Ala 4 4 

Oxford. Cong. Ch 26 00 

Portland. Mr. & Mrs. J. S. Coon 25 Ou 

Randolph. First Cong. Ch.. S. S. Concert. 1100 

Riverhead. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 OO 

Rochester. " Friends," Bbl. of C. for 

Totigaloo V, 
Sherburne. Homer Q. Newton, 226 50, for 

Talladega, Ala.x^hh. Sch., 85; "Friends," 

S6;for jotladega C £96 50 

South Hartford. Rev. W. M. Gay 4 50 

Syracuse. Mrs. Clsra C. Clarke 7 60 

Tarrytown. ''A Friend" 40 OO 

Tarrytown Heights. 8. 8. Papers, for 

Allien*, Ala. 
Troy. J. H. Kellogg, 28 Vols., for Macon, 

Wsrsaw. Cong. Cb 27 27 

By Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas. W. H. M. U., 
fbr Woman^f Ww*,— Norwich, Children's 
Vesti bule Soc., 20.-Riverhead. L. H. M. 

8., 11 81 00 

$4,129 09 

LVOACT. 

Norwich. Estate of Mary Jennison 816 54 

$4,945 63 
NSW JSRSBT, 1607.50 
Arlington. '*A Friend," 10; Mrs. O. Over- 

acre, I 1100 

Bound Brook. Toung Ladies Mission Band 

for Freight 2 0) 

EastOrange. ♦♦A Friend" KOOO 

Montclair. First Cong. Ch 885 20 

Newsrk. Bellville Av. Con?. Ch., 80; to 

const. Rev. H. O. Pbhtscost, and C. D. 

Karr. L M's; First Cone. Ch.,85 105 00 

Park Ridge. Coug. Sab. Sch 4 30 
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Heoeipts. 



PENNSYLVANIA, $450 01. 

Canton. H.Sheldon 

Carllale Bamck*. **A Teacher** 

Bbeoebnig. FintCong. Ch 

JeaotriUe. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 

Manafleld Valley. Geo. Manh*t Sab. bch. 
ClaBBj/or Student Aid, FUl V 

North Eak. AliaaC. A. Talcot 

Philadelphia. Central Coug. Ch 

Scranton. Thomaa Bynon 

Shoemakertown. Miaa*j. 9oc. of Chetlen- 
hann. Acad., 5; Mrs. S. N. Clement*. 6: 
farCkUuIfidianJi. 

OHIO, |6i7 88. 

Akron. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., /br Oahs It^ 

dianM..7r 

Brookfleld. Cong. Ch 

Clereland. Mrs. C. A. Garlick, ybr Oahs 

Indian M 

Cincinnati Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Boggles, 

far Student Aid, Fi9k U. 

Cincinnati. Mrs. Charlotte Rogglee 

Claridon. Mrs. S. W. Beais, 10; C. W. 

Eames, 50c: M. B. O. Spring, 50c., for 

TaUadwa^O 

Clarksfleld. "C. 8. F.** 

Cleveland. Welsh Cong. Ch 

Conneaot. Cong. Sab. Sch., 10: H. B. 

Pond, « 60,/or Student Aid, Fisk U..,.. 

Hannar. Cong. Sab. Sch 

KelloggsTille. Mrs. P. F. Kellogg 

Madison. Mrs. U. B. Fraaer 

Manrtleld. Cong. Ch., 17 • ; Y. P. Soc., 

**from the Mary Abemeihy fhnd,** 10 ... 

Marietta. First Coug. Ch 

Medina. Boys and Olrle of Mrs. Mc Dow> 

eirs S. S. Class, by John A. Sipber, Sec.. 

North Amherst, Cong. Sab. Sen . 

Oberlin. Mrs. W.H. Wrd 

Paddy's Ran. Cong. Ch 

Paineeville. First Ch. Sab. Sch.. /or Oahe 

Indian Bf. 

Painesvllle. Mrs. B. Hickok 

Sandusky. "A Friend** 

INDIANA, $7.50. 

Michigan City. Mrs. D. T. Brown, /br 

Kindergarten, Atlanta Oa 

Princeton. Cbae. A. Bircfaard 

Sparu. Mrs. L. Kichards 

ILLINOIS, $757 51. 

Aurora. Mrs. H. H. Janesv for Student 
Aid, Tougaloo U. 

Barry. Lyndon Freeman 

Bauria. First Cong. Ch.,/or Student Aid, 
StraigfU U. 

Canton. Flist Cong. Ch 

Chicago. Plym. Cong. Ch., 118.89; New 
Kni?land. Ch., 80.03 

Ch cogo. T^les of First Ch., for Wo- 
mai^eWork 

Dover. Ladies* MiM*y Soc. of Coni;. Ch. . . 

Dundee. Mrs. A. M. Rover, /or Standing 
Rock Indian M 

FHnninffton. Cong. Ch., 01 86; Mrs Theo- 
dore Tarlton, 5... 

(rulettbiirg. Sab. Sch., First Ch. of Cliri«t, 
for Athene. Ala 

Oalva. *A Friend** 

Juli**t. Mrs. Mary T. Marrav 

Ix»mbnrd. I>a. N. H. 4'n-lnt.<r 

I'lainfleld. Mrs. Edward Kb uh 

I'rincclon. Cong. Ch 

ICockf ord. Second Cong. Ch 

ShirUnd. Cmg. rh 

Monica. J. B Elliott 

\Vnndbnm. E. B Car«rt)n . 

Cash 

13y Mrs. B. F. Williams, Trvu« III. W H. 



tl5 00 
450 
490 
807 

500 

1 00 

806 48 

5J00 



10 00 



40 75 
000 



$00 



85 00 
lUO 



1100 
10 00 
18 00 

18 60 

500 

400 

200 00 

181 00 

4T5U 

807 
5 84 

50 
85 1 

80 00 
500 
1 00 



800 

500 

50 



M. 8., for Woman's TTorifc.— Oridley. 8.— 
Piaxton. 8 75.-Rockford. L. M. S of 
Second Cong. Ch., 88 50.-Thawville, 0.. 

MICHIGAN, $848 00. 

Alma. Cong. Ch 

Benton Harbor. Cong. Ch 

ralomet. **A Friend^' 

Charlevoix. Cong. Ch 

East Saginaw. First Cong. Ch 

Grand Rapids. E. M. Biui 

Greenville. Mrs. R. L. Ellsworth 

Homestead. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Marie 
AdlqfFund. . T. ; 

Manistee. Childrens Miss*y Circle, 85; 
Young Ladies Mi8s*y Circle, 85,/or Oahs 
Indiana 

MatUwan. Cong. Soc.. i40c. of which 

for MarUAdt^ Fund) 

Rev. S.F. Porter. 



10 00 
1 50 

85 00 
41 95 

148 01 

100 00 
10 Ou 

800 

00 80 

800 
8 00 
5 00 
5 00 
ft (O 
1ft 00 

5 00 

4 IN) 

4 00 
800 



saint Clair. Cong. Ch., 85; C. G. Meisel, 
h for Straight tr. 

Saint Joseph. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 750: 
I^tdles Miss'y Soc , 4.50 

Stant^iD. Cong. Ch 

WISCONSIN, $118 87. 

Beloit 7. M. C. Aas*n of BeloU C, /bf 

Student Aid, Straight U. 

Beloli. ''A Friend'* 

IfiastTroy. Cong. Ch 

Bvansviile. Cong. Ch 

Genesee. Cong. Ch 

Monroe. **Onr Family Missionary Box,** 

77; Miss Frances A. Locke,5 

Oshkosh. Mrs. Lucy Barttett. 5, for 

Freight; Miss Clara Pnnneson. Bbl. of C. 

and sewingSch. material. /or jga«on. Go, 

Waukesha, vemon Ticlienor 

Windsor. Miss C. B. Warren,/?r Freight, 
**Tours Truly.*' Bbl. of C,,i for 

Freight,for Macon, Oa 

IOWA, $300 97. 

Anamosa. Woman's F. Soc. of First Cong. 

Ch../or furnishing room. Straight U,.... 

BIgRock. Cong. Cu 

<*hester Center. Cong. Ch 

Davenport. Young Ladies* Mias*y Soc.,/or 

Student Aid, TaUadega C .... 

Des Moines. Mrs. S. G. Otis,/or TaUadega 

C 

Des Moines. Ladies of Plym. Cong. Ch., 8 

Bbis , of C.,/or TaUadtga C. 
Fort Dodge. Cong. Ch., 4.50; Girls Mlfs*y 

Soc.. 10.50, (0.6U of which for Wotnan^s 



$47 81 



8fO 
88 88 
10 00 

860 
80 29 
10 00 
10 00 

8 10 



60 00 



409 

60 00 



80 00 



18 00 
18 76 



48 00 

800 

750 

8>»00 

14 00 

1177 



«00 
500 
1 10 

800 



800 
000 
19 56 

85 00 

500 



>ng. Ch. 
Sab. Sch 



Work.) 

Green Mountain. Con^ 

(4rinnell. Coug. Ch. 

independence. Rev. W. S. Potwin/or Stu- 
dent Aid, TaUadega C 

Eeok'ik. Mn». Jane Clemens, for Oahe, 
Indian M., Girls Sch 

Kiui;»iey. Mis^ Klla M. Slater 

Maquuketa. Cong. Cli. and Soc 

Marion. Cone. Cn.. 

.McGregor. Young Ladies* Mission Band 
of Cong. Ch., for Straight U, 

McGregor. Ladies Miss'y noc 

Mount Pleasant. Mrs O. W. Rogers. 8..V); 
"AFriend,** 60c., for Student Aid, Tow 
galoo U. 

Red Oak. B. M. Carey, for Student Aid, 
TaUadega C 

Rockford. Cong. Ch 

Sheffield. Mrs. F. R. Floyd, ^ Student 
Aid, Fort Berthold, Indian U 

Sheldon. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch , for Marie 
AdtqfFund 

Sibley. for Student Aid, T^Oadega 

v. ...... .... 



8100 

^08 

63 94 

800 

500 
500 

18 7? 

88 88 

15 00 
685 



800 

14 85 
10 00 

500 

850 

855 



Beceipta. 
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Waterloo. John H. LmtIU, S5: J. Bennett, 

Wftterloo. Ber. M. K. Crou 

Bj MlM BIlA B. Marsh, UA\w,MWwunC$ 
IForik.— Donlap. 6.~Hoatonr. 6.— Sioox 
Citj. 80.— Tabor. 15 

MINNB80TA, $278 ». 

FMebom. Cong. Cb 

Lake City. Mrs. Haas, for StudmU Aid, 
Athens' Ala..,, 777.. 

MarshaU. Woman's Mlss'j Soc., by Addle 
G. Persons, Sec 

Minneapolis. Lyndale Cong. Ch., (100 of 
which from T. A. Russell to const., Susn 
S. BussBLL, NxLUB V. RussKLL and 
Fbakk T. Russslx. L. M*8., 106.S5; Second 
Cong. Ch., 19; Pilgrim Cong. Ch., 19 .. . 

Morristown. Cong Ch 

NewUlm. Cong. Ch 

Northfleld. Ladies Miss*/ 8oc., by W. M. 
H. M. Soc.,/or >roman*« Work 

Saint Paol. Mrs. C. O. Hlgbee, for Jones- 
boro,T0m 

Saint Pan]. Mis. C. G. Higbee,ybr iSXu4^7i< 
Aid^ Joneeboro, T^mn 

Winona. Cong.Ch 

MISSOURI, $87 45. 

Lamar. Cong.Ch... 

KansasClty. Clyte Cong. Ch 

PierceCity. First Cong. Ch 

KANSAS, $7 95. 

Captoma. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Seogwlck. Cong.Ch 

Stockton. Cong.Ch 



NKBRASKA, $98 40. 

Albion. Cong.Ch 

Afhland. Cong.Ch 

Ezeier. FlrstCong. Ch 

Greenwood. Cong.Ch 

Wyemore. B. M. Clark,/or ifoM/*. ^/a . 



$25 00 
10 00 



5100 

995 

500 
050 



140 95 
985 
160 

40 00 

90 00 

10 00 
80 87 



10 45 

7 10 

20 00 



900 
1 85 
400 



509 
8 75 
700 
405 
800 



ARKANSAS, $10 00. 
First Cong.Ch 



Little Rock. 



DAKOTA, $48 95. 
Huron. J. Kimball, /br Oahe Indian M. . 
Oahe. Miss LIndeman. 75; Miss Msry C. 

CoWln^.t. for Oahe Indian M.,,.^ 

Sprinirfleid. Cong.Ch 

'^rmiUion. Cong.Ch 



Spi 
Ve 



10 00 



5U0 

11 75 
9 50 
84 00 



MONTANA, $5 00. 
Helena. FlrstCong. Ch 



500 
100 



COLORADO, $1 00. 
DeuTer. A.R -Q^W^pfr Ma>ie Adlqf Fund, 

WASHINGTON TBR., $15 OO. 
Seattle. Plymouth Cong. Ch .. 15 00 

MARYLAND, $5 00. 
Fedcralsbnrg. SarahA. Beals 5 00 

DISTRICT OF COLXTMBIA, $24 00. 
Washington. _^Pre»b. Lad^," 10; **Cong. 



Ladies,*' 5; WomanV Mlss'y Soc. of First 

- '-' for Oahe Indian M. 90 00 

Little Rills of Llensmary." 1 00 



Prwb.'Ch., 5,ybr Oahe Indi 
Waahington. 'M.ittiA RilU of 



VIRGINIA, $7.00. 
Hemdon. Cong.Ch 7 00 

KENTUCKY, $451 95. 

Lexington. Tuition 2» 05 

Williamsburg. Tuition 2-<23 00 



TBNNB8SEE, $585 45. 

JelUco. Tuition $1(100 

Jonesboro. Tuition 81.05; Rent, 2 8805 

KnoxvUle. Rer. S. P. Smith 5 00 

Memphis. Tuition 885 80 

NORTH CAROLINA, $910 75. 
Wilmington. TuiUon, $192Ji5; Ck>ng. Ch., 

198 96 

Wilmington. By Miss Fltts, 5; By Miss 

Warner. 8; By Miss Farriogton, 75c.; By 

O. A. Woodard, 75Cm /"or J^vdent Atd,., 9 50 
Troy. Ttiition, 2.60; Woman's Miss'y Soc., 

5do 8 00 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $878 85. 

Charleston. Tuition... 878 95 

GEORGIA, $900 11. 

AUanta. Storr's Sch, Tuition 984 80 

Macon. Tuition, 451 HO: Rent, 8 00, Mrs. 

Julian C. Jones, 45 Vols.,/or Macon, Oa. 460 40 

Mcintosh. Tuition 80 85 

Savannah. Tuition 178 80 

Sarannah. <^ng. Sab. Sch., for Conn, In- 

dueirial 8eh„Ga 8 00 

ALABAMA, $810 95. 

Athens. Tuition 40 75 

Birmingham. Cong. Ch.,/or TaBadega (7. 8 00 

Mobile. Tuition IW 90 

Talladega. TuiUon, 74 05; Miss H. M. An- 

drew8,9 70 06 

Talladega. "A Friend," /or Chinees M.... 5 00 
Tecumseh. Miss'y Soc. of Cong. Ch., for 

IndianM 125 

FLORIDA. $8 00. 

Orange Park. Union Cong. Ch 8 00 

MISSISSIPPI, $44 25. 

Tongaloo. Tuition, 20; Rent, 8.25; Cong. 
q£^ g 4225 

Toogaloo.* * Helping Hand Soc., /or /lu/lan 

LOUISIANA, $281 00. 

NewOrleans. Tuition 28100 

New Orleans. S. B. Steers, for Student 

Aid, Talladega C W 00 

TEXAS, $106 45. 

Austin. Tuition 90 75 

Dsl las. Cong. Ch., for Talladega C g 

Dodd. Cong. Ch ^^ »5 

Fort Worth. M.Marty 10 00 

INCOMES, $165 00. 
Avery Fund,ybrJr«Mliar 186 00 
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Diseases Of 

The Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, origi- 
nate in impure blood. When the action of 
these organs Is impaired, the general 
health becomes endangered, and prompt 
treatment is indispensable. For the cure 
of these diseases, and all disorders of the 
blood, the most effective and economical 
medicine is Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 

I have endured suffering enough, with 
a disease of the Liver and 

Kidneys 

to kill a dozen men. Ayer*8 Sarsaparilla 
has entirely cured me. — Wm. H. Mulvin, 
122 Northampton st., Boston, Mass. 

I suffered greatly from Kidney Com- 
plaint, for two years. After trying many 
remedies, without relief, I took Ayer*s 
Sarsaparilla, and was cured. —M. H. Dis- 
ney, Attleborough, Mass. 

For several vears I suffered from Dys- 
pepsia and Kidney Complaint, the latter 
being so severe, at times, that I could 
scarcely attend to my work. My appetite 
was poor, and I was much emaciated; 
but, by using Ayer's Sarsaparilla, my 
health has been perfectly restoreil.— 
John McLellan, Bridge and Third sts., 
Lowell, Mass. 

A few bottles of Ayer's Sarsaparilla 

Cured 

me of Kidney Complaint, from which I 
had suffered for years. It is the most 
effectual remedy I ever used. — Philip 
Q. Raymond, Duluth, Minn. 

Ayer's Sarsaparilla cured me of Kidnev 
Disease when all other remedies failed. 
It is the best of remedies for this com- 
plaint.— Eli Dodd, Xenia, 111. 

I was a long time under treatment for 
Heart Disease, and an affection of the 
Kidneys, but grew worse continually. I 
finally began using Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 
and, after taking a number of bottles of 
this medicine, the difficulties of my heart 
and kidneys ceased, and I am in better 
health, every way. than I have been for 
years.— E. C. Davis, Jamestown, N. Y. 

A disordered condition of thd Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys, afflicted me for years, 
apd I never found any medicine to relieve 
me, until I commenced taking 

Ayer's Sar 

saparilla. Less than six bottles of this 
remedy cured me. — R. Wild, Uutto, Tex. 

Prepftred by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maat. 



The Stomach 

Is as sensitive to ailments affecting any 
other part of the body as a thermometer 
is to changes of temperature When the 
blood becomes vitiated, the stomach is one 
of the first organs to suffer. Ayer's Sar- 
saparilla purifies the blood, and restores 
to the stomach the vigor required for the 
natural performance of its functions. 

I suffered greatlv, for over two years^ 
with a disor^red Stomach 

And Liver 

and obtained no relief until I commenced 
taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla. This medi- 
cine has restored my health.— Mrs. M. F. 
Ilamblett, Lawrence St., Lowell, Mass. 

I have used Ayer's Sarsaparilla, in mv 
family, for years. As a blood purifier ft 
has no equal. It proves invaluable in 
diseases of the Stomach and Liver.— 
J. I. Stoddard, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

My wife was long subject to severe 
Headaches, tlie result of stomach and liver 
disorders. After trying various remedies, 
without relief, she used Ayer's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and, in a short time,' was cured. — 
S. Page, 21 Austin St., Lowell, Mass. 

I gratefully certify that I have been 
cured of liver and stomach troubles 

By Taking 

Ayer's Sarsaparilla. I was sick, for 
a number of years, with these complaints; 
suffered from Headache, Dizziness, Lohs 
of Appetite, Dyspepsia, and Debility, and 
finally became so weak that I was utterly 
unfit for business of any kind. Neither o'f 
the remedies I tried seemed to relieve me« 
and I bad given up all hope of being well 
again, when a friend recommended me to 
take Ayer's Sarsaparilla. I commenced 
using this medicine, and, after taking a few 
bottles, was completely cured. My liver 
and stomach are now in a healthy con- 
dition, performing their functions nat- 
urally.— D. M. Ross, Bucksport, Me. 

For a number of years I suffered with 
Dry Salt-Rheum. I tried various mineral 
springs, but neither these nor physicians 
did me any good. Upon the recommenda* 



tion of a friend T commenced taking 
Ayer's Sar- 



saparilla, 

and, in a few months, was cured. — Geo.. 
I. Peck, West Merideu, Conn. 

Bold by all druggiaU. Price $1 ; sis botUea, $5. 
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The next Annual Meeting of the Association, will be held at New 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 19-21. Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D. D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach the sermon. Let our friends begin to plan for the 
meeting. At so important a centre as New Haven, there should be a 
grand rallying of the Association's constituents. 
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Col. & Don. 
186, . 149,126.17 
85, 136,97.J.S;i 


Estates. 

26.665.47 

21,784.35 


Total. 

174,690.64 

158,757.17 



Oct. 1, 1885, to May 31, 1886, 
" 1884, " 

Inc. 12,152.35 Inc. 3,781.12 Inc. 15,933.47. 
This is the greatest gain we have been permitted to report so 
far this year; and best of all, eleven thousand of it is from the living. 
That marks healthy growth. Our friends are headed in the right direction. 
Three working months, (including the present month, July,) remain^ 
There is time enough. Twenty-five per cent, advance in contributions 
all around upon those of last year from churches and individuals will get 
us out of the woods. If those who having already contributed and failed 
to make the increase, can and will add the necessary supplement, and if 
those who have not yet contributed will remember to do so, and, especially, 
if the churches heretofore among the non-contributing, will fall into line 
and give us what they can, the consummation most devoutly to be wished 
for will be realized, and we shall be free. Keep the good work going. 
Forward is the word. 



The Baptists held their anniversaries this year at Asbury Park, N. J. 
We may judge of the interest in the meetings from the fact that the large 
Educational Building, with a seating capacity of over 2,000, was at most 
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of the sessions well filled; at some it was crowded to overflowing. We 
call the attention of our readers to the financial report of the Home Mission 
Society made at these meetings and to what followed the reading of that 
report, for it " points a moral and adorns a tale " in whose point and 
adornment the friends of the A. M. A. are supposed to take a particular 
interest just at this time. The report said that the Society closed the year 
with a debt of $123,428.93 as against a debt of $117,988.28 reported the 
previous year. So far that looks dark, but it soon opens up to the light. 

It appears that in March last, some inquiries were made to see if 
wealthy friends would not lead the way in wiping out $100,000 of the 
debt. One, who had already within the year given over $20,000 for 
educational and other purposes, responded : ** We ought to be able to 
raise it easily. Put me down for $30,000." Another, a lady who had not 
long before given $12,000, sent in a pledge of $10,000. Another, a 
member of the Board, who had in addition to $6,000, 'given within the 
year for the general work, contributed $2,500 for the debt, wrote : " If 
you will pay off the whole debt and then keep out of debt I will give you 
$27,500 more,** thus rounding up his contribution toward the debt to 
$30,000. Three gentlemen consulted together and sent in pledges of 
$5,000 each. Ten others pledged sums varying from $2,000 to $500, so 
that nearly $100,000 was reported as pledged toward the liquidation of 
the debt. No sooner was the report read than the meeting took hold of 
the matter, and in less than fifteen minutes the whole deficit was wiped 
out. 

Still another illustration that "points a moral and adorns a tale/' 
According to the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions' Report, recently 
presented to the General Assembly at Minneapolis, Minn., the year was 
commenced with a debt of $139,708. During the year there was con- 
tributed specially for the debt, $117,531. This still leaves an indebtedness 
of over $43,000. We are sorry that the effort to get free from the debt 
was not so successful with our Presbyterian as with our Baptist friends. 
Nevertheless, more than $117,000 contributed as special for the debt is a 
grand showing. Having done so well, the Presbyterians must now go on 
and wipe out that which remains. These illustrations have a meaning for 
us. If the friends of the A. M. A. will take heart from the examples 
here set, we shall come to our annual meeting with our debt extinguished 
and our hands left free, more efficiently to prosecute the great work to 
which the Association is called. 



"It was the verbal request of of this place, previous to his death, 

that the American Missionary Association should receive $1,000 from his 
estate at such a time as the financial affairs of the estate would make it con- 
venient for his wife to pay it, which seems to be at the present time." So 
reads one letter just received. 
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Another that came a few days preceding, reads as follows: ** Enclosed 

find $5, from Mrs. . I wish to add that this devoted Christian 

woman passed to the Heavenly life last Wednesday. This bill she had put 
in one side of her purse, saying in the hearing of her family, *This I have 
already given to the A. M. A., in my mind/ I, therefore, for this dear 
mother send it on to you." 

These gifts are not only a very kind remembrance on the part of the 
donors, but a beautiful tribute to the fidelity of the friends and their ap- 
preciation of the wishes of the deceased. It is not always true that the 
members of a household are in sympathy with the objects named in legal 
bequests, or the verbal instructions of departed friends, but it is true that 
in many cases the wishes of the deceased are not only literally carried out, 
but that in carrying them out, the families take a genuine pleasure. It is 
in evidence of this that we have taken the liberty to publish the above 
quotations. 

OFFERINGS OF THE HEART. 

" Such as I haw, five I TAeey 

Our appeals often reach and touch the hearts of those who, whatever 
may have been their past circumstances, do not find themselves just now 
able to respond in money. At times such people often cast around to see 
if there are not some articles precious by reason of more than money value, 
that they may send us to be disposed of for what they may bring, the 
proceeds to go into our treasury. Quite a number of such articles have 
been from time to time sent us. We do not often have opportunity to 
dispose of such gifts here in the office, and we have at the present time 
several on hand. Thinking that if mention were made of the fact, some 
of our friends might be willing to redeem them, we note a few: 

1. A Folio Guillard Paris Bible, printed in 1549, belonging to a series 
greatly prized by old-time collectors. Its value lies in its age and rare- 
ness. Any friend who may have $20 or upwards, to invest in a present for 
a public library and who wishes to put the investment in this form, we 
should be glad to hear from. 

2. A beautiful diamond pin, the value of whose diamonds alone, as 
given us by experts, is $75. Any friends who may have that amount or as 
much above as they desire to send us with a view to the redemption of this 
pin, are invited to correspond with us. 

3. A gold bracelet and a five dollar gold piece. These gifts are the 
offering of one of our missionaries, who cannot really afford to give so 
much. Their value is not less than $25. Will not some friend redeem 
them by paying that amount or more into our treasury, and directing us to 
return them to the original donor? 

4. Two bills of continental currency, $8 and $4, one bearing the date 
Philadelphia, May 9, 1776, and the other, Philadelphia, Nov. 2, 1776. We 
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should be glad to receive as much above the face value for these curious 
and antique bills as any desiring them may be inclined to offer us. 

6. Several little breast crosses made out of pressed rose leaf beads, 
the work of a very aged lady, who found this a pleasing opportunity to do 
something for the cause. We estimate them at $2 each, 

6. A gold bracelet valued by an expert at $25. 

Some of the above articles have a value that no money can measure. 
There are sacred memories associated with them,— memories that reach to 
those who have passed beyond the river and which touch the very center 
of loving hearts. All the more precious are they on this account in the 
sight of Him for whose sake they are given, and who knows it all. We 
invite correspondence from any and all who wish to transmute these gifts 
into money that can be put directly into our work. 



WOMEN TO THE RESCUE! 

BT A rOBMSB ▲.!!.▲. TBAOBBB. 

JDear Sisters : How many of you have ever seen that thing of beauty 
— a clipper ship under full canvas ? Like unto her was that good ship 
the American Missionary Association launched, on the 3d of September, 
1846, upon a sea of storm, to bear to the benighted and perishing the 
blessings of the gospel of peace. 

Men of heroic faith laid her keel, and built her frame of toughest oak. 
These . forty years of her voyagings have not sprung a bolt, weakened a 
timber, nor loosened a spar. From stem to stern, she is as trim and stanch 
and steady a craft as ever swept the seas. Her ensign of red and white, 
of black and yellow, floating from mizzen-peak, bears for her device," God 
made of one blood all the nations of men.** And on her gallant pennant, 
streaming from mast-head, is inscribed for her motto, "No Caste." 

She is freighted with a cargo more precious than that of the ship 
Argonaut. She bears the messengers of light and life to representatives 
of Africa's unsaved millions, of China's teeming populations, of the waiting 
multitudes of the dusky sons of the forest, and of the hardy mountaineers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee who so bravely stood for the Union in her 
hour of peril. 

Her sole Owner and Master Builder has committed her and her im- 
perishable works to the Congregational churches of the United States. 
They have put on board brave officers and a tried and faithful crew, and 
bidden them carry the blessings of learning and religion, of hope and faith, 
to the despised and rejected of men. 

But, while this old ship is so majestic and so fitted for this service of 
charity and peace, her officers and crew so willing and eager to push into 
every open sea, the churches withhold the orders and the supplies to 
support her on the rough and perilous cruisings which lie before het 
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Not only that, but the number of her crew has been cut down, she has 
been worked short-handed, and precious interests have been imperiled 
for lack of men and women, and money to fill out the measure of her 
capacity for blessing mankind. 

The churches have only partially heeded the instructions of the great 
Captain, and have neglected to keep in sailing trim and full ballast the 
blessed ship, while she flies away to the sad and needy and lost of earth. 
Instead, they have suffered her to drift into the great black gulf of in- 
debtedness, until thirty thousand barnacles (dollars) have grown upon her 
hull, and she can make only half speed through the straits of ignorance 
and poverty to the haven of light and grace. 

And now, dear sisters, can 7ue lighten and quicken this goodly ship 
on her voyage of love and hope ? Yes. We can remove every barnacle 
in a month if we will. According to the Year-Book for 1886, there are 
275,457 female members in the Congregational churches of America. A 
contribution of ten cents from each would be $*^ 7,545, enough, substantially, 
to cancel the debt. Sisters, we can do it. Let us do it! I move that 
SOME CONSECRATED WOMAN IN EVERY CHURCH Undertake to secure an 
average of ten cents from each female member of the congregation. I 
will do it in mine at once. You do it in yours, and the work will be done 
in a week with a surplus over. 

I would not say that no lady shall give over ten cents — many will 
give more — let them give what they please, but let the average be not less 
than ten cents apiece. Each church can decide for itself how the canvass 
shall be made; or, if the church, as such, does not act, then let any 
Christian woman determine for herself how it shall be done, and see that it 
is done^ and the debt will be a thing of the past. The thing to be done is 
to canvass and secure the money, then remit to the nearest A. M. A. office, 
(H. W. Hubbard, 56 Reade Street, New York; C. L. Woodworth, 21 
Congregational House, Boston; J. E. Roy, 151 Washington Street,Chicago,) 
as an offering for the removal of the debt by the women of such and such 
a church. Which will be \\it first to respond ? 

I seem already to hear the shout of the officers and crew of the brave 
old ship over the barnacles cleared from her sides, and over the speed and 
the dash of the foam from her bows as she rushes forward on her errand 
of mercy. 

Most sincerely yours for the cause, 

LTDIA P. AULD, IN THB CONORIOATIONAUST. 



As the sun, when the winter has gone, sheds abroad over the earth its 
warmth and light, causing the mountains and hills to shout for joy, the 
valleys and plains, the streams, and the beautiful flowers, all in their own 
way, to tell of God's love; so man, when he awakens to a knowledge of 
the goodness of his Creator, feels in his heart a desire to do something to 

/ 
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express his gratitude. He, too, wishes to put on the beautiful garments of 
the new life. To some is granted the luxury of making large gifts for 
the benefit of humanity — and their gifts are recognized and admired. 
But there are others who, while not permitted to make known their love 
in this royal manner, are yet doing as important and essential a part in the 
great work as a whole. God notes his little ones, and honors their offer- 
ings. The small sums given in His name, the crust of bread, a kind word 
to the unfortunate, the nameless little offerings are all precious in His 
sight. The ointment with which Mary anointed the feet of Jesus is still 
shedding its perfume, the widow's mite is still doing its work for the poor, 
and our own little friend's (Marie Adlof) kreutzers, saved in her poverty, 
to help tell the poor colored children in America of her Jesus, are daily 
increasing in value, and will ever be a power in stimulating others to deeds 
of charity. 

**The blestioge which the weak and poor It it a little thing to epoak a phrase 

can scatter, have their own season .— Of common comfort, which by daily nse 

*Tis a litUe thing Has almost lost Its sense; yet on the ear 

To give a eap of water; yet its dranght Of him who thoaght to die nnmoamed. 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fever'd lips, *Twiil fall like choicest masic.** 
May give a shock of pleasore to the frame, 

More exqnistie than when nectarian juice akothkb a. x. a. wobueb. 

Renews the life of Joy in happiest hoars. 



Missionary work for the Indians is often lost sight of in the discussion 
of the political phases of the Indian question. This is unfortunate and 
unnecessary. Crimination and denunciation of the Government is popular. 
And people even enjoy a good deal of denunciation of themselves. They 
feel that there is some sort of atonement in having endured this flagellation,, 
but generally, little good is accomplished. It is true, that in order to 
secure a change of management, it is necessary to show up the evil results 
of a given policy. But this should be offset by showing how things may 
be done better, building up as well as tearing down. 

For after all, the great work is constructive. The Indian must be 
built up. He is now but an atom in the tribe. He must be made an in- 
dividual. He has keen instincts, but he needs to be taught to reason. 
He is quick to learn, but repeated action is irksome. He must, therefore,, 
be trained into habits of work and of thinking. All this is so closely 
related to his religious life that the higher possibilities of development are 
only open to him through Christianity. The faith of the Son of God 
must become the main-spring of his life. So the heart of the Indian 
question belongs to the churches. The political issues are outward con- 
ditions merely. These are important; and Christian people have a share 
in the public responsibility for them. But the greater work they share 
with nobody else. It is theirs alone und^r the gospel commission. 

It is, therefore, a great mistake to allow the political phase of the 
question to be uppermost in missionary meetings. It obscures the sense 
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*of personal obligation. If the Government is the great sinner, they say, 
let the Government be made to see its sin, and do works meet for re- 
pentence. So the personal responsibility is shifted over to the shoulders 
of the Government, Thus, with all the increase in public interest in the 
Indian question, there has been comparatively little increase in the funds 
given for Indian Missions. And although the missionary work that we 
have been doing has been so richly rewarded by success, and though the 
field is so full of grand opportunities for still larger and better work, yet 
the enthusiasm of Christians has not aroused to the point of freely offering 
themselves for this service. In the Congregational and Presbyterian 
ranks, there have been almost no recruits of ordained missionaries save a 
few sons of the old missionaries, for over thirty years. Something is 
-wrong or this could not be. 



An old friend in Minnesota writes us, urging that we prepare and send 
out more literature regarding the work of the A. M. A., significantly adding: 
"1 he reflex missionary work is fully equal to the direct out-going work." 
We thank our friend for the suggestion. We will try to act upon it. We 
refer our readers to Dr. Dana's excellent article in this number on the very 
topic our friend hints at. We have on hand a good deal of A. M. A. 
literature which we will be glad to furnish on demand, to any who may 
wish to help us in its distribution. Secretary Strieby, has revised our brief 
History of the American Missionary Association^ and it is now in neat 
pamphlet form ready for circulation. We call the special attention of Sun- 
day-school workers, superintendents, teachers and others, to the most in- 
teresting story of Marie Adlof and her kreutzers. This story should be read 
in the hearing of every Sunday-school in the country. It is not only inter- 
esting but has a point, and it really seems wrong to keep it away from the 
little ones. We will be glad to send the published story in circular form 
to any who may desire it. Will not our friends who read this, talk the 
matter up and see to it that this story comes to the ears of the children? 



Our suggestion last month to subscribers to send in renewal of sub- 
scriptions has been kindly received and many have responded. Fifty cents 
is not much in itself, but if the thousands of the Missionary's readers should 
each send in the price of the subscription, it would add quite a little sum 
to our treasury. 

Straight University must now be enrolled in the list of our Institutions 
that publish a newspaper. We have received the Straight University Olio^ 
which is the first number of the new paper. It is to be published monthly, 
the printing is done by the students, and judging from the copy before us, 
there must be some good printers already among the scholars. The work 
is very creditable. 
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We take the following from the Quitman, Ga., Free Press : 
Last Sunday was '* missioaary day " at the A. M. E. church at this place, and 
we dropped in on their Sunday-school to see their church decorations, and hear 
the singing, and note the proceedings. We would like to publish an account of 
what we heard and saw, but space will not permit. We were pleased at some of 
the essays that were read and were somewhat astonished at the knowledge pos- 
sessed by these colored people in regard to Africa and other foreign countries. 

The tenor of all their essays and speeches seemed to be in the direction of 
missionary work in Africa, to the end that that country should be Christianized and 
civilized, and prepared to receive back, at some time in the future, the colored 
population of this country. 

The preacher. Rev. M. J. Ingraham, who by the way seems to be a very intel- 
ligent man, stated plainly that this was not the home of the colored race, and ex- 
pressed his implicit faith in the final return of all his people to the fatherland. There 
ia certainly food for thought in the suggestion which may prove the solution of a 
knoity question. We found the Sunday-school conducted in a very orderly 
manner, and the idea suggested itself that there might be missionary work for 
white missionaries, nearer home than China, Japan, the Sandwich Isles or Africa. 

The readers of The Missionary, who remember the burning of the 
mission school in Quitman last fall, the cruel treatment of the white 
missionaries, and the still more recent burning of the hack, will agree 
with Editor Perham as he expresses himself in the last sentence of the 
above article : There is indeed " missionary work for white missionaries ; " 
but, if Quitman be the field, the white people won't let the missionaries 
do it. 



THE OBLIGATION OF THE CHURCHES TO THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 

ASSOCIATION, 

BXT. X. XO O. DANA, D.D. 

It is well worth our while to turn our thoughts for a moment to a considera- 
tion of the debt the American nation and our Congregational churches owe ihis 
Society. We have been contributing for some two score and a half years to its 
working force, of our choicest sons and daughters, and we have for the same 
period been giving liberally to its exchecquer. But is it only our debtor, therefore, 
and has it been altogether our beneficiary ? Is there not another side to be looked 
at before we can strike the balance ? I lay down as a proposition that can be 
proved and amply illustrated, that we owe it a debt that we do not fully appreciate, 
and that we can never absolutely pay. It will require long-time periods to reveal 
the extent of this indebtedness and the moral and material worth to the country of 
this Association which so many of us have loved with fervent affection through the 
years. Institutions have been called the lengthened shadows cf some great men. They 
indicate the thought and ventures of those who have served wisely and self-sac- 
riflcingly the interests of mankind. And every society that has wrought for 
humanity's uplifting has about it something incomparably precious. When we 
think of it, we recall the names, still redolent of all that is beautiful and brave, 
that have been associated with it. What lustrous names are those that are linked 
with the seventy -five years of heroic achievement that constitute the annals of tbe 
oldest missionary organization on our continent— the American Board of Foreign 
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Missions; names still used to conjure by, and the memorj of which is still so 
potent in rousing to all that is grandest and holiest in human effort Other 
great philanthropic agencies hold a perennial charm from the names of revered 
leaders and laborers connected with them. It saves societies from ever becoming 
abstract things, for they are really the incarnations of the foremost spirits of the 
ages. I like to thus think of this Association—of the noble army of consecrated 
devotees who have put into it their life and acquisitions ; humble, many of them, 
but none the less elect and saintly souls who wrought patiently and prayerfully, 
and under the providence of Qod to great ends. For this Association has been 
like a unique university, with its teaching corps made up of its noble-hearted Secre- 
taries and the Christ-like men and women who have, in school room and church, in 
cabin and hall, pursued with lofty enthusiasm their long unappreciated service. 
And who were the scholars 7 Not only those subjects of its preceptive training, 
recipients of a ministry to mind and heart sorely needed, but also the great multi- 
tude who have been brought to share in this work by their gifts, who have been 
brought to recognize their obligations to those once despised and down-trodden. 
If this university, if so I may caU it, has benefited its immediate subjects, trans- 
forming their lives and characters, altering the whole horoscope of their future, has 
it not also imbued with a graver sense of fraternity those whom it has persuaded to 
become servants of the needy and degraded t Has it not made the rich, haughty 
Saxon, and those commingled with him, to care for and condescend to those of dusky 
skin— once slaves, denied the knowledge that exalts and the liberty that lies at the 
basis of responsible, respected life 7 I look both ways, North and South, and meet 
with the signal proofs of this society's useftilness. I behold the enfranchised miU 
lions on the one hand, and the powerful constituency of givers on the other, and 
both alike are this Association's beneficiaries. Blessed are those who have been 
inspired to impart of service and substance, and blessed, too, those permitted to 
receive and thereby to become heirs of a brighter inheritance. 

But if more specifically we assay to note our indebtedness to this society- 
shall we not be swift to name what it taught us — one and all 7 1. — As to the man- 
hood of "the despised races." Every new field opened to the gospel, furnishes 
it with a new opportunity to apply its masterful truths. And when this society 
followed the advancing armies into our re-opened Southland, it carried with It 
school-house and church. Its holy band of evangels bore on their girdles the 
golden keys of knowledge, and unlocked to the ignorant and weak the treasures of 
gospel story and promise, and the possibilities of intelligence and virtue. The 
pathos and majesty of that conception of man which prevades the New Testament, 
no human thought had apprehended or measured till It fell from the life and lips of 
Him who was cradled in Bethlehem. Slowly has the world come to recognize 
man's intrinsic worth. Long have been the ages since Peter's trance, in which he 
was taught to call no man common or unclean. And long has this society been 
before the American people pleading the manhood of the Black man, the Indian, 
the Chinaman — and beseeching faith in, and service to, those once despised and 
shunned. We hSve been bound by caste, and ruled by prejudices, and only tardily 
have we yielded to the beguiling teachings of this organization — ^illustrating its 
profound respect for manhood in its costly toils to exalt and redeem it 

Now and then we get a glimpse of the common humanity of all men, which 
establishes their universal brotherhood. If it is the expression of some lofty 
instinct or noble impulse, we pause in our uncharitable condemnation of such as we 
may have condemned, and acknowledge that we have not judged justly or kindly. 
Miss Collins gave us, in Minnesota, in her plea for her mission work, an instance of 
the native gallantry and courtesy of the red man, that well might prompt us to 
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regard him with a more generous spirit. An Indian was conducting her to one of 
those dark, dismal cabins or tepees she described to us here, and as she entered to 
see the poor woman who had sent for her, she, without intending to betray her 
feelings by face or action, unconsciously drew back, appalled by the dirt and 
filth she discovered on every hand, and wondered where she could even sit or 
stand. Her swarthy companion read her countenance at a glance, and throwing 
off from his own shoulders the blanket he wore, he gracefully spread it at her feet 
nod motioned her to be seated. For long years has the chivalric deed of the Cour- 
tier of England's maiden Queen been commemorated by historian and novelist, 
when he cast before her his ermine cloak that she might not soil her dainty feet as 
she stepped from her barge on the Thames to proceed to her palace. But here, on 
one of our Western Reservations, was a despised red man, wronged and neglected 
by his white brothers, rivaling in true politeness and genuine respect the famed 
Sir Walter Raleigh of Elizabeth's Court. Does not a gleam like tliis from out the 
inner nature of these natives of our continent, convince us that they have a kindred 
nature wilh us 7 They, too, have the instincts of real nobility, and are still capable 
of deeds of heroism and knightly devotion. When we hear of such character^ 
transformations as that of the cruel, degraded Hottentot chief — Africaner, who 
thought nothing of killing an innocent man to make a drinkingcup of his skull and 
a drum-head of his skin, and became under the influence of the Gh>spel, an apostle 
of grace to his own people, do we not believe anew in the power of divine love to 
master all hearts, and the responsiveness of human nature the world over to those 
appeals from the crucified One which have touched and changed our spirits ? All 
such altered lives here or abroad, attest the fact that there are none who cannot be 
reached and redeemed by Christ's sovereign grace. 

In the Paris Exposition in 1878, was a statue in iron, of Creuzot, the founder of 
the famous French iron establishment. It represented the great man, with a work- 
ing woman standing a little below him, with one hand on the head of her little boy„ 
while with the other she pointed him to the figure of the distinguished artificer, as 
if saying, "Be like him and you may one day stand where he does." Was there 
not in this work of art that fundamental lesson impressively set forth, that the 
lowly and lofty are not so far apart in their natures, and that the way upward to a 
betterlifeisopen to every mortal who will be industrious and true to the God-given 
powers he shares in common with all the human race ? " For mankind are of one 
spirit, and one instinct." Well ! this is the grand truth, this Association has 
labored long and patiently, to teach primarily its own constituency in the North and 
West, as it presented with a pathos and failh well-nigh resistless the claims of "the 
despised races," and besought for them the dues of brotherhood, and all those costly 
ministries only fraternal love could proffer. 

2. — Another of our obligations to this Association arises from what it haa 
taught as to the edticatumal necessities and aptitudes of those in whose behalf it 
labors. 

We sometimes fancy we do not get as rich and rapid results as we anticipated. 
The tendency to be impatient is universal, and not always are the embarrassmenta 
of the work of this Society popularly appreciated. It was not until it went South* 
and initiated its splendid educational efforts, that the North awakened to the 
thought, that they were either practical or imperative. Who realized at first that 
the ex-slaves could be made intelligent, after their years of bondage, for mind aa 
well as body ? How many thought all obligations concerning them ended with 
their enfranchisement I Gradually, the magnitude of this educational venture 
began to be apparent, and that its prosecution involved immense expenditure, in- 
vincible failh, and most self-sacrificing toil. Nor, has the nation, as a whole, been 
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aroused till recently to the menace which comes to its security from the blaciL cloud 
of illiteracy depicted before us by these maps upon which we have been gazing. 

At last, have we been taught by this Association, that we must push this edu- 
cational work, as a matter of self-preservation. Lamartine once said : *'No man 
ever fastened a chain on the neck of a fellow mortal, that Providence did not fasten 
the other end around his own." The ignorance of the colored race, which was our 
bequest to it, will become our destruction, unless we rise betimes to the duty thrust 
upon us, and muke amends for that awful past, by imparting freely, and with all 
our might, the knowledge that conditions fitness for liberty and citizenship. As to 
the aptitude of these colored people, the apathy and unbelief have been but slowly 
overcome among those to whom this agency appeals for support. We do not now 
need to call over such names as Benjamin Bannucker, the Negro astronomer; 
Thomas Fuller, the deft calculator ; James Derham, the skillful physician ; Fred 
Douglass, the noted orator ; or Dr. Blyden, the accomplished scholar, teacher and 
president. These are not simply trophies of the field, witnessing to the capacity of 
those who were long believed to be unworthy of the best culture ; they stand as 
prophecies of what may be expected when we resolutely take hold and, with 
united hearts all over this land, bid this Society enlarge its educational work in the 
South. We do not as yet suspect the possibilities of achievement in this line, and 
the faltering on the part of those who are, or ought to be, patrons of this Associa- 
tion, is the practical embarrassment of the hour. Were it not for this, there would 
be no debt reported to-day, nor would there be so many churches who as yet 
utterly ignore this Society. All advance in every good work has been made in the 
teeth of opposition. Great reforms represent conquests over human prejudice and 
unbelief. When Dr. Outhrie began his advocacy of " The Ragged School Move- 
ment *' in Scotland, he encountered public indifference and incredulity on the part 
of the denizens of the proud metropolis of his country. He was twitted with the 
fact that these hoodlums for whom he was pleading were " the scum of the streets." 
^'Yes," he added with impassioned utterance, on one occasion, "and tell me what was 
this (holding before his auditors a piece of white paper) was it not a rag picked 
from the filth of the gutters, and transmuted into immaculate whiteness, on which 
you Inscribe the thoughts that move the hearts of mqn, and enlighten the world ?*• 
So could every child of the slums be transformed, lifted up into newness of 
life, and made an instrument under God for the blessing of Edinburgh. 

There is a great difference between the charcoal that smuts your hands, and the 
tliamond that glistens on the finger of your best beloved. You do not understand 
the processes which differentiate the two, yet they are of the same substance. 
80 the neglected street Arab,and some flaming evangel to the people like Moody, are 
not very far apart. God makes his heroes out of those the world has despised, and 
saintly lives have come from those who were found by divine grace amidst the stains 
and slime of sin. When we come cordially and profoundly to believe that every 
liuman being can be reached by the love uf God, that there is in every soul a some- 
thing that responds to the Gospel's appeal, we will get over the indifference or 
apathy which makes us reluctant to toil for the lowly, or slow to believe that the 
worst of our humanity can be redeemed. 

What a tribute Christ paid to the worth of human nature, by spending His own 
life in gathering and rebuilding its very ruins. Civilization owes an untold debt to 
lowly cradles. 

A long advance must be made ere the constituency of this Society will come up 
to the plane held by these Secretaries, to the occupancy of which they have been 
urging us for long years. 

It is a singular, and withal suggestive fact, that this Association started its first 
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•chool in the South, ia 1861, at Hampton, under the protecting guns of Fortress 
Monroe, near to the yery spot where 241 years before, the first cargo of slaves 
brought to this country was landed. Where the seeds of servitude and future civil 
strife were planted by the unsuspecting projectors of a civilization hostile to free- 
dom ; there, nearly two and-a-half centuries later was the remedy applied, and the 
free school began its career in the land blighted by slavery. There was the first 
lesson given to the North as to the aptitudes of those denied by law the educa- 
tional privilege accorded freely to all save those of dusky skin. Thence ensued 
that rapid progress in the school work, which the eager hunger for knowledge 
necessitated. And while this has been exalted in character as the years have gone 
on, and it has grown more costly and difficult, it is essentially the same work which 
this Ajsociation had to teach us to believe at the outset was possible and obligatory. 
And this great enterprise advances no faster or further than our belief extends* 
For, we give to and actively aid, only what has the sanction of our faith. The on- 
ward movement of every good cause has been through the overcoming of human 
incredulity and indifference. Was it not Dr. Erskine who, when he encountered 
in the Assembly of the Scottish Eirk, a disbelief in foreign missions, came forward 
to the moderator's desk, and with a voice full of emotion said, '' Reach me down 
that Book," pointing to the Bible, then from its gleaming pages read the 
prophecies and promises, relating to the work of evangelizing the world, until he 
thrilled his auditors and melted their stolid unbelief, and kindled the fires of mis- 
sionary devotion, which made that church ever after eager to send the tidings of 
salvation around the globe? But ere the heathen could be brought within the pale 
of their sympathies and fellowship, some one had to convert the home church to 
obedience to the last command of the ascending Lord. And we forget that this 
Society has had not only to plan its field work, but to create the constituency that 
would sustain and believe in the same. Cotton Mather once divided the world, into 
two heaps, '* a heap of incapables and a heap of incurables." We fancied to the 
latter belonged the enfranchised millions of the South, with their centuries of ig- 
norance ; but have not most of the former heap been found in the North, slow to 
^>prehend or push on the work of enlightenment 7 We are undeniably capable of 
doing more, and the imanswered question is, why have we not provided more 
amply for the prosecution of this peerless enterprise of our century 7 

Now may I venture to say, in passing, that as to the industrial features of this 
Society's educational work, discussed to-day on this platform, I think we greatly 
err in speaking of it as experimental. Certainly, this is not true when we look 
abroad at France and Germany and Switzerland, where industrial or manual train- 
ing has long been an important part of the educational system of those countries, 
and because of which they produce the most skillful artisans in the world. 

I believe the time has fully come to give this department a prominent place in 
all the schools of this Association. A recognition of its importance, of its worth 
to the colored man and Indian in fitting him for useful life, is needed here by us. 
Only thus can labor be dignified and the manual arts thrown open to those, who 
else wiU remain largely incompetent, unequal to the struggle of life. The funds 
for this department would be forthcoming, if we only believed in its utility, and 
felt the necessity laid upon us to make the education provided by us for these 
people as valuable and varied as possible. And can we say less, when we consider 
the work so impressively presented to us in the mountain district of Tennessee. 
Here are found those, with the best blood of the country in their veins, but who, 
from long isolation, have not held their own in the intelligence and advantages 
which our schools and churches have furnished us. But who can withhold his 
gifts from a field like this, making its appeal with a charm and ronmnce about it» 
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that no one permitted to hear it could ever resist 1 It is for the constituency of this 
Society to make its answer to the call that comes from these noble mountaineers. 

S. — Finally, another of our obligations to this Association arises from its 
hsTing demonstrated that a purer religious life can be introduced among the 
colored people. It has been very conmion in all sections and among all classes to 
sneer at the religious life of the ei^layes. We all Iluow it is emotional, lacking in 
a robust, reliant morality. But there is room for considerate judgment here, and 
for kindly forbearance as we labor to correct the grave defects so sadly apparent. 
Time and toil is changing all this. The church work of this organisation only 
opens another chapter of glad, surprising achievement. Out of this excitable, 
mercurial nature, that we had thought never could be trained and indoctrinated with 
the moralities of the Gospel, have churches been built up, characterized by a sober, 
earnest, Puritan type of piety. These people will not always divorce the creed and 
conduct, belief aad practice, virtue and a Christian profession. As an intelligent 
ministry is raided up, home-life elevated, the culture of the schools made universal, 
the life of these millions newest born into freedom's family, will alter, and a stable 
righteousness l)e seen to be the sign of Christian character. 

After all, it is on its practical side, that the religious life, even of the American 
people, is most defective. This divorce between morality and profession, is seen 
here — as well as South. The real infidels of these times, are not so much the intel- 
lectually sceptic, as those who professing piety are intemperate or dishonest, 
or untruthful, or impure. It is over such as these the world still stiunbles, and 
because of these are our churches shorn of their spiritual light and power. Was it 
not said, not long ago either, that one of the chief obstacles to the evangelization of 
India, was the inconsistent lives of British officers or officials, every one of whom 
had subscribed to the thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church. One earnest, right- 
lived man, wedding closely his conduct to a Christian creed, convinces wherever 
seen, and wins others to belief in God and His- Gospel. Lord Lawrence was called 
bj associates who revered him for his noble Godly character, " King John," and 
those who believed little in righteousness and made light of religion, were awed 
by the chivalrous piety, and the consistent walk of him who was "India's Saviour." 

Dear friends, when we believe with these Secretaries and their co-workers in 
the field, in the feasibility of building up pure, efficient churches among the Col- 
ored people, the Indians, and the Chinese, we will provide the means for its more 
rapid advancements 

Then, too, we will only tardily have come abreast of our leader in this work, 
and realized what has for years been pushed upon our serious attention by Dr. 
Strieby. Now these are the practical obligations we are under to this Society. 
Has it not taught us much 7 Tea, has not our conception of its work expanded 
as on every anniversary occasion we have been plied with new facts, and shown 
the grand openings of the Providence that has all along directed this Agency. We 
owe to it on our part quite as much as those on whom directly it has expended its 
labors. Blessed have been those who received, at its hands, and blessed, too, those 
whom it has inspired to give and toil. I claim, therefore, that we at the North, 
owe a debt to this Society, we have not sufficiently admitted. It has educated, 
broadened, and made us more catholic, hopeful and generous. This platform has 
presented to us many a new and needed lesson, and the only regret is that we have 
learned so slowly. Afresh, and more deeply, should we adopt and realize the belief 
of this Association's leaders, that every colored youth can be educated and con- 
verted into a useful, earnest Christian ; that the dwellers in East Tennessee can be 
brought to know and love our Lord, and possess schools and churches equal to the 
best in the land ; that every red man can be Christianized and taught to live an in- 
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dustrious, yirtuous life ; that every Chinaman can be transformed by Chri8t*8 sweet 
grace into a true disciple, and become worthy of our fraternal love and service. 
It is this simple but sublime faith, this Society has been striving to inspire within 
us. And only as we thoughtfully and thoroughly adopt it, will we support this 
Association, as it deserves and needs to be. There would be no defaulting 
churches, when its appeal for aid was made, if thus they believed ; no irregular or 
stinted giving to its treasury if we adopted as our own, the fundamental ideas and 
principles which have made it such a miglity missionary force among the despiced 
races, such a potent educator of sentiment and liberality among those who consti- 
tute its friends and patrons. 
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ANNrVERSARV REPORTS 

FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

The exercises of anniversary week began Friday evening, May 21, with the 
exhibition of the Senior Preparatory Class. Thirteen young men, having completed 
the Preparatory Course, were, on this occasion, admitted to college. The literary 
exercises of the evening were creditable, both in composition and in delivery. 

Sunday morning, the annual address before the Missionary Society was delivered 
by Secretary Beard. Dr. Beard spoke, from the results Of personal observation and 
investigation, of the religious state and missionary work in France. The address, 
packed with information concerning the progress of religious work among the 
French, and infused with the spirit ol the writer, was most inspiring. In the after- 
noon President Cravath preached the Baccalaureate sermon. 

During Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the annual oral examinations were 
visited by friends from the city and from abroad. Many of the classes awakened 
much interest. The exercises of the Model School attracted no little attention. It 
would be hard to find a more thoroughly drilled, enthusiastic company of little 
children than was gathered in this school. 

A public rehearsal was given by the musical department on Monday afternoon. 
The exercises, consisting of vocal, piano, and violin numbers, were well rendered, 
marking decided improvement during the year, and showing, in some cases, a con- 
siderable degree of proficiency. 

The anniversary of the literary societies Monday evening, consisted of essays, 
orations and a debate, presented by representatives from the three societies of the 
University,—** Union Literary," ** Beta Kappa Beta " and *' Young Ladies' Lyceum." 

Tuesday evening, the class which has been pursuing the study of (ierman during 
the year, under the direction of Professor Bennett, furnished an entertainment at 
which original compositions were given in German. Glerman songs were also 
rendered by the class. A large number of German residents of the City were present 
and expressed themselves as highly pleased. The graduating exercises of the 
Normal department occurred the same evening, at which time five young womeu 
received diplomas. The graduates read essays upon the following subjects: — The 
Monastic Life; A Word for Ireland ; The Influence of Great Cities; Abuse of the 
English Language; and, The Power of Individualism. The essays were all good, 
the one treating of Monastic Life, and that dealing with the Irish question, being of 
more than ordinary merit. An excellent address was delivered by Professor A. J. 
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Steele of Memphis, on the subject:— Preparation and Test. It was especially fitting 
tliat Professor Steele should address the graduating class, since two of the five mem- 
bers had formerly been his pupils in the Le Moyne school in Memphis. At the 
alumni anniversary on Wednesday evening, Miss S. G. Patton, of Nashville, addressed 
tlie normal alumni and Rev. G. W. Moore of Washington, D. 0., meimber of the 
class of '81, delivered before the college alumni a thoughtful and interesting address 
on. The Tuition of Twenty-one Years of Freedom. 

Thursday, the closing day, dawned clear and beautiful. By ten o'clock A. M.„ 
a large and appreciative audience had gathered in the beautifully decorated Chapel. 
Upon the platform were seated members of the Faculty and distinguished guestsv 
The three young men of the graduating class presented orations indicating careful 
research and originalityof thought. 8. A. Coffin, of Memphis, spoke on Democracy 
yersus Aristocracy; J. E. Jackson, of Columbus, on Two Opposite Systems; L. P. 
Talley of Shelbyville, on A Danger Threatening American Civilization. The able 
and scholarly Commencement address, delivered by Secretary Beard, was well worthy 
the close attention it received. The subject was, Practicality of Thought, and a 
single quotation will, perhaps, give the key-note of the address. "Educate a race to 
think and you are educating it to work." 

After music, finely rendered by the Mozart Society, and the conferring of degrees, 
the students and teachers, with invited guests, repaired to Jubilee Hall. Dinner was 
served at 2:80 P. M., and the exercises of the day closed with pleasant after-dinner 
speeches. 

For three months the students have been dropping out, one by one, to begin the 
teaching that is to provide the means for defraying their expenses in school another 
year. Now, those who have been able to remain through the session are scattered 
to all parts of the South, and a large proportion of them will engage in teaching dur- 
ing the summer months, thus sustaining themselves in school and at the same time 
carrying the teachings and influence of Flsk University into all parts of this great 
Southland. These little bands of teachers that go out each year from the schools of 
the South to labor for their people, seem but a handful among the benighted millions; 
but as we listen to the expression of the earnest purposes of these young men and 
women, their determination to carry to their people the truths and principles that 
have become dear to them, we remember that *' one shall chase a thousand, and two 
put ten thousand to flight," and with this promise in mind, look forward hopefully 
to the future of the colored people of the South. 

HARRIET E. OUSHXAV. 



STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, lA 

The exercises of the Theological and Biblical Department came first this year. 
The evening of Tuesday, May 18th, was devoted to the anniversary exercises. 
There were no graduates, but those who had been in attendance during the year 
presented a programme consisting of seven addresses on appropriate subjects. 
Scripture-reading and singing, all of which served as very good illustrations of the 
character of the work accomplished in that department. Forty-one young men 
have been in attendance upon the lectures and other exercises of the Theological 
Department during the year, and of these, eleven were regular pupils of the Literary 
Department. Two of those in the third year of the course—deacons of Central 
Church — received licenses to preach from the recent meeting of the State Associa- 
tion, and are prepared to do missionary work, af there may be calls in the parishes 
or among their people in the city. 

The annual address before the Students* Societies of the University was deliv- 
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ered by President Hitchcock on Friday evening, the 2l8t. ''How to make the world 
larger/' was his theme, and special stress was laid on the grand opportunity fur- 
nished by the ability to read with understanding and enjoyment. The students 
were complimented on the great progress made in this direction during the past 
year, and it is, indeed, a source of great gratification that so many have acquired a 
taste for good reading, for very few come here with such a taste at all developed. 
The address was well received, and at its close the sorieties gave beautiful floral ex- 
pression of their appreciation. 

On Sunday evening, the 23d, the baccalaureate sermon was preached by Dr. H. 
M. Smith, editor of the Southwestern Presbyterian, and a man who stands in the 
very front rank of the clergy of his denomination. The Doctor was for four years 
a chaplain in the Confederate army, but the narrow intolerance which characterizes 
some of his most illustrious associates did not deter him from leaving his pulpit, as 
he has done on former occasions, to address the students of Straight University. 
His sermon from the text, ** God commendeth His love toward us in that while we 
were yet sinners (enemies) Christ died for us," was one of the most powerful 
which our pupils have had the opportunity of hearing for many a day. 

The two following days were devoted to examinations in the several grades, 
and while much that is to be desired is still lacking, it is the universal testimony 
that these examinations were in all respects the most satisfactory in the history of 
the school At the close of the examinations on Tuesday, Mr. Lopez, the valedic- 
torian of the graduating class, on behalf of the students of the college and 
normal department, in a few well-chosen words, presented Professor McMurtry 
with a copy of Schlleman's Explorations in Troy and Mycenae. After a very 
successful term of four years as professor of languages in Straight University, Pro- 
fessor McMurtry expects, in company with Professor D Oogo, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, to set sail for Greece, where he will attend the American College at Athens. 

Thursday evening was devoted to the annual concert and exhibition, in which 
all the pupils of the school took part. This occasion was looked forward to with 
great interest, especially because of the public appearance of the University 
orchestra, composed of eleven of our young men led by one of the graduates 
of '88, who has been their sole instructor. When we consider that five months 
ago only three of the number had ever handled any musical instrument, and the 
time given to drill has not infringed upon study or work, there is occasion for 
some pride at the result. The labor of getting up such an exhibition of course falls 
chiefly on the music teacher, and the unexceptional success of all the musical selec- 
tions bespoke the untiring devotion with which Miss Wise and those who assisted 
her, have given themselves to the enterprise in the midst of regular duties ordi- 
narily very engrossing. A bean-bag exercise by the pupils of the Grammar grades, 
and the renowned Madam Jarley's wax- works were features of the programme that 
called out storms of applause. 

The graduating class numbered four — one gentleman in the classical and three 
ladies in the normal department. The gentleman, Mr. Lopez, is the first to com- 
plete the full college course, and his instructors state without reserve that the 
character of the work done by him will compare favorably with that accomplished 
by students in the best colleges of the North, and no allowance is asked for the fact 
that he missed all the stimulus of companionship in study and many other advan- 
tages common to olddr institutions. It was with a shock of disappointment that 
the morning before graduation day the news was received that Mr. Lopez's mother 
had died. For a long time the victim of an incurable disease, she had lingered 
along for months beyond the hope of friends, apparently holding on to life simply 
from the force of her determination to live to see her son graduate. She was re- 
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solved to be present though she should haye to be carried on her bed. Her wasted 
streng^ held out marvellously, but finally left her just as the long-wished-for boon 
was almost in her grasp. Mr. Lopez's oration — a masterly discussion of the Irish 
question, was read at the graduating exercises Friday evening, after the three 
young ladies had presented their essays. 

The catalogue just printed shows the total enrollment during the closing yeai 
to have been about the same as last year, but the attendance has been much more 
regular and a greater number of pupils have remained throughout the year than 
ever before. In glancing over the pages of this catalogue one notices the names of 
195 pupils in the primary departments. These have all been obliged to be crowded 
into two long, narrow rooms in one of the dormitories— rooms not at all suitable for 
school-rooms and much needed for other purposes. A moment's glance into one of 
them shows the visitor at once the pressing necessity for the erection of the Model 
School building for which we have been so long appealing. 

President Hitchcock will spend the summer in the North, and it is earnestly 
hoped that wliile there those who may see or hear him will not fail to place in his 
hands the amount still necessary to insure the immediate erection of this much- 
needed building. 

n. H. iwAnr. 



TILLOTSON INSTITUTE, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 

"Deeds not Words." This was the motto that confronted the audience as- 
sembled in the Ohapel on Tuesday night, June 1, to witness the first part of the 
Commencement exercises of Tillotson Institute. 

The columns about which the broad-leaved smilax twined, the flower-encircled 
platform at whose steps like sentinels stood vases of tall Yucca with its white, balloon- 
like blossoms, the wails on which were drawings and maps, the work of the younger 
students, these together with the smoothness with wliich the programme was carried 
forward and the graceful and manly bearing of the students gave abundant proof 
that "Deeds" had preceded the charming and eloquent *' Words" uttered by tiie 
girls and boys. 

The programme was noticeable for the amount of classic music it contained. 
There was an • 'Overture" by Weber, the "Marche de Nuit" by Gottschalk, Mozart's 
*'Sonata No. 1," and Rossini's "Overture to William Tell." The Declamation also 
attracted more than the usual attention because the selections were more in sympathy 
with the thought of the present generation. "Chicago Anarchists," an editorial from 
the Inter-Ocean, was the title of one. "Free Silver," part of a speech delivered in 
Washington last winter by Hon. Roger Q. Mills of Texas, was the title of another, 
and Bhdne'B "Eulogy on Gktrfleld," spoken with genuine sympathy by one of the 
most advanced students, called out the hearty applause of the audience. Where all 
did so weU, it is diflEicult to make comparisons, but the pieces which seemed to delight 
the audience most were "Ten Famous Women" and "The War of the Roses," and 
little Gracle Blackburn's spirited rendering of " The Little Chicken." 

On Wednesday, Gk>v. John Ireland was present and delivered the diploma to the 
graduate of the normal coarse. In a few well-chosen words the Governor expressed 
his belief in imiversal education, his faith in the future of the colored people and hia 
appreciation of the work of Tillotson. 

Brief addressee followed by Judge Z. T. Fullmore, the Rev. J. C. Mclntyre, 
Pastor of the Northern M. E. Church in Austin, and the Rev. J. W. Roberts, a 
graduate of Talladega, now Pastor of the Congregational church in Dallas. 

Judge Fullmore gave four reasons why Tillotson was needed in Texai. 
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(1.) Because the school year is longer than that of the Texas colored schools. 
(2.) Because the course of instruction is broader and more liberal. (3.) Because 
Tillotson does not limit the age of the candidate for admission. The school age in 
Texas is 8-16. (4 ) Because Tillotson has better teachers than can be obtained in 
Texas for colored schools and consequently does more thorough work. 

The visitors who crowded chapel and class-room, halls and stairs, were evidently 
pleased with the treat afforded by the students, and convinced, if they needed any 
convincing, that the colored young people of Texas are capable of receiving and 
appreciating Christian instruction. 



GREGORY INSTITUTE, WILMINGTON, N. C. 

The school year of Gregory Institute closed May 28th. I wish some of our 
friends from the North could have been present at our closing exercises which were 
held in "Memorial Hall." There are dark sides to our work here as everywhere; 
but if our friends want to see the bright side, they would enjoy attending these 
anniversaries. The children have such sweet voices, and they speak so well, and 
withal, they are so bright and pretty in their light dresses and gay ribbons — ^yes, pretty; 
if any one doubts it, let him come and see. I fear some of them go without food, and 
the necessaries of life almost, for the sake of having new dresses for this occasion. 
But tliey are very fond of pretty things, and when you can buy light-goods so 
cheaply, and '*heauiiful lace, half a yard wide for eighteen cents," as we heard a girl 
say, ctin we blame them for trying to look pretty? 

Early in the year, it was decided best to have two exhibitions, in order to avoid 
too long a programme. The primary exhibition was held during the spring vacation. 
The two teachers had worked hard, but they must have felt that their labor had not 
been in vain, as the little folks did well. 

The Band of Hope exercise showed that temperance is an important feature in 
the primary rooms. With their banner floating and each member wearing a tmdge, 
we felt that if they would keep their pledge, here was a little ripple of good that 
might become a wave. In a letter written not long since to one of our Northern 
benefactors, one of our six-year-old boys expressed the hope that he did not drink 
and that he belonged to a Band of Hope. The **ril Try Company" composed of 
boys wearing gay paper caps also appeared, each mentioning something he woultl 
try to do. The ** Doll Drill " showed the motherly instinct of the little girls, in the 
motherly way they tossed and sang to their dollies. 

The second exhibition was given May 27th, by the three upper rooms. The 
hall was well filled, but not at an early hour, for when did these Southerners ever get 
together on time? Half past seven means eight, and eight means a little before nine. 
The exercises were long— too long— but the children were all so anxious to take pai t 
that it seemed impossible to cut down the programme to a reasonable length. I am 
sure it was varied enough to suit all tastes. We had the humorous and the pathetic, 
the patriotic and the religious, the light and the serious; in fact, to mark the two 
extremes— Mother Goose and the Bible. 

The exercises opened with a song of welcome, prayer by Mr, Dodge, and the 
recitation of the one hundred and third Psalm by girls selected from each room. 
Then followed dialogue, recitations, declamations, and songs. One of the exercises 
was an auction scene where 250.000,000 children were bid for by Fashion, Intemper- 
ance, Crime, and others, but finally were knocked down to Religion, who bought 
them "not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ." The "Goddess of Liberty" appeared with seven handmaidens; as, Agri- 
culture, Science, Music, Religion. The Goddess refused to be served by Religion, 
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but resigned to her the seat of honor and knelt at her feet. And just here occurred 
an incident not put down in the progtamme. As Reii^rion went to take Liberty's 
place in the chair of state on a raised throne, the chair slid off and Religion and the 
CrosB lay trailing in the dust. Let no one think the omen bad, for we, as misnonary 
teachers, went to the rescue and restored her to the place of honor, where she re- 
ceived the homage of all, (and unconsciously the praise of some of our white visitors 
for taking the mishap so calmly.) Columbia, also, held a ''Union Party" which 
was attended by all the States and territories, ushered in and introduced by Uncle 
Sam and Bro. Jonathan. To add a little spice to the occasion, Mrs. Jarley ex- 
hibited her far-famed wax-work show. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory exercise was the "Light-house." A very good 
representation of a light-house stood upon the platform and was hung with mottoes; 
** Christ "above, "Love," "Joy," "Peace," "Temperance," and other virtues below. 
As the mottoes were hung, appropriate texts of Scripture were recited. The evening's 
entertainment closed with a good-night song. 

The exercises all passed off satisfactorily, the parts were well learned and well 
spoken; the music good, showing careful training; and the audience manifested by 
quiet attention that they appreciated it. Certainly, one would not expect to find a 
quieter, more attentive, more respectful audience anywhere. And so our year of 
work has closed. We cannot estimate the results of the year's work; but we hope 
seeds have been planted which will spring up and bear fruit unto life eternal. 
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From May 5th— 9th, four days, the General Association of the Congregational 
churches of North Carolina, held its 8th annual meeting with the churches of Rev. 
A. Connet at McLeansville, which is in about the central part, east, west, north and 
south, of this great State. It is in the Piedmont section, and is a region of pure air 
and water, of a good gray soil, growing almost anythiDg which is put into it; a region 
of oaks so abundant as to supply most of the material for building, for fencing, for 
railroad sleepers and for fuel; where all kinds of fruit-trees grow about as naturally 
as a "duck takes to the water ;" a region of stone chimneys, stone flre-dogs and 
stoned-up wells, luxuries not enjoyed in many other parts of the State and the South; 
a region where you need not **lUUn to the mocking-bird," long-tailed and garrulous, 
for she is ever whistling her wild, weird lingo in your ears; and finally, a regi(m 
but a little way from the place where the scenes of the wonderful " Fool's Errand " 
were laid, and its sad dramas, less than a score of years ago, were enacted, and where 
poor old " Uncle Jerry " prayed and suffered, for Christ's sake, and hung, «nd went 
up to glory. 

As we pastors, our wives and our delegates and others arrived at the little out- 
of-the-way station late at night, we found our good brother Connet and several of 
his people with their conveyances, of divers make-up, antique, unique, not unoom- 
fortable, and "good for the liver," most of which had " cheers" into them for seats, 
there all ready to "tote" us three or four miles away through the woods, over rough 
and zigzagging paths to the church and to their homes. And as the tall, venerable 
pastor quietly moved around in the darkness, which made us all about of a color, 
advising his people what to do, and how best to load us on, I was forcibly reminded 
of good old "Father Felician" of Evangeline notoriety. Safely arrived, on Thursday 
morning at 9 o'clock we came together, and made up our roll, and found, I think, 
but one pastor and one delegate missing:— some had come nearly 200 miles, and a 
part of these, men and women, walking long distances, as their only means of 
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coming. Key. A. Connet was chosen Moderator, and J. E. B. Jewett, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Rev. W. H. Bills gave the opening sermon from the text, "Their fool 
shall slide in due time," — a sermon weH illustrated and full of practical truth. 
During the meetings, there were three other sermons, by Rev. G 8. Smith* Rev. Z. 
Simmons, and the Secretary. Two essays were read,— one by the Rev. Oeo. 8. Smith, 
on *'The family and Its relations to the church;" the other by Rev. J. 8. Walker, 
on "The school and its relations to the church." After the essays, these subjects 
were briefly discussed. On Saturday evening. Prof. W. S. Steele of the Bennett 
colored Seminary, Methodist, at Greensboro, by invitation, gave a very instructive 
and entertaining temperance lecture, which was followed by short addresses on the 
use of strong drink and tobacco. We have a Bible-study and reading department 
now connected with our Associational meeting. Our lessons for the past year were 
the Books of Judges. I and II Samuel, Ruth, Kevin's Biblical Antiquities, Pilgrim's 
Progress and Bushnell's Character of Jesus. One of the four days of our meeting was 
given to this department, and it proved to be a most interesting and valuable 
feature of our convocation. On the Sabbath there was a Sabbath-school exercise in 
the morning, followed by the public service. In the afternoon was the communion 
service, at which twenty members were received into Bro. Connet's church, two of 
whom were his own children. Later in the day was a prayer-meeting, and in the 
evening, the closing public service. The day was perfect, and the gathering so large, 
that hundreds could not get inside the church, — ^and the elements were carried to 
those outside. During the day, a collection of $80 was taken up for the debt of the 
A. M. A. This may seem very small to some who may read of it; but I dare say 
that it was a thousand per cent, greater, in proportion to the property of those con- 
tributing, than most collections of the kind at the North and West. One half an 
hour in the middle of each of our sessions was occupied as a devotional meeting, led 
by one of the lay brethren. All our business and all things seemed to be done 
"decently and in order." The Association has promptly paid all its dues, and owes 
no man anything but to love one another. Will our sister Associations please take 
notice? 

Two new churches during the year have been organized and received into our 
body— making our total, 16. Five of our churches report revivals. Reported 
additions for the year, not less than 200. 

1. a. B. nwwn. 



(Prom one of our lady missionaries who attended the Conference reported above 
by Mr. Jewett, we give the following additional items. Ed.) 

Friday evening was devoted to Woman'ft Work. The reports by the teachers 
and missionaries giving, as a brother remarked at the close, a new chapter from the 
Acts of the Apostles, and showing that the sisters are not a whit behind the brethren 
in their zeal, activity and faithfulness in carrying on the religious, temperance, 
educational and industrial work. 

Now for some of the incidents connected with the meeting. Mr. Ellis and six 
young people rode more than sixty miles in a country merchant's wagon going to 
Greensboro for goods, paying for their fare sixty cents per cwt. Taking a freight 
train there they reached McLeansville late at night and finished their hard 
Journey by walking three miles in the dark, arriving at 8:80 A. M. Another 
teacher and delegate drove eighty-five miles in a buggy to be present, while 
a party from Oaks, twenty-six miles distant, fared still worse, being overtaken 
by a heavy rain, and a part of them were obliged to camp out all night in the woods 
with no shelter but an umbrella. One of their horses becoming sick, some of them 
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were compelled to walk much of the way. But those brethren and sistera appre- 
ciated the meeting after they reached it, the first they had ever attended. 

Some of the accounts of the conversion of children were very touching. One 
little boy of nine years has insisted for some time that he was a Christian, seeming 
to recognize his parentk' dedication of him to God in infancy. During Mr. Fields' 
meetings his companions asked " Why don't George go and give his hand to Mr. F?" 
He told them he was already a Christian. ** When did you get religion?" was asked. 
"When I was so young I could not get it myself the Lord gave it to me," was his 
reply. Finding he was standing in the way of others, his father told him he better 
go and give his hand to ]&Ir. F., which he did. When he came to unite with the 
church he insisted upon being baptized. ** Why George, you were given to God in 
baptism when a baby." "But you made me give myself to Jesus and now I want 
to be baptized for myself,'* was his answer, and he was. 

Two of the children uniting with the church at McLeansville, gave their hearts 
to Jesus during the meetings held preparatory to Mr. Fields' coming, and the little 
girl of six years while he was there. Many little ones are found who are sure they 
love Jesus. May they grow up in Him, and in His church, as did Samuel of old. 



REVIVAL INTEREST AT CHARLESTON. S. C. 

At our last Communion we received into fellowship fifteen persons, ten on pro- 
fession, three by letter and two renewals after discipline. Those admitted on 
profession ranged in age from fifteen to fifty years. A little child two months old 
was offered for baptism. After administering the ordinance in the case of the child, 
a man of fifty presented himself and received the seal of the covenant— a veritable re- 
penting and becoming as a little child. The good work goes on quietly but with 
power. We have held no extra meetings, but have been active in visiting, praying 
with and instructing those impressed with the word. It is hand-picking and the 
fruit has been good. Pray for us that the good work may be built up, and that 
God's blessing may be with us. 

ABO. 0. Bowa. 



The Chinese. 



IN MEMORIAM: ALEXANDER BALFOUR. 

BT BBT. W. 0. POND. 

I must ask the privilege of devoting our pages in this month's Missionabt to a 
tribute of gratitude to one of the best friends any man or any Mission ever had:— 
the late Alexander Balfour of Liverpool, England. Although our Chinese Mission 
was only one among a multitude of the objects of his Christian interest and generous 
benefactions, yet it is true that from him and his like-minded partner, Hon. Stephen 
Williamson, M. P., and his firm (Balfour, Williamson & Co., of Liverpool, and 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., of San Francisco,) there has come to our work in the last 
rix years more than $11,000. With this has come also a moral and spiritual support 
that cannot be valued in coin. And now add to this, a personal character transpar. 
ontly pure, and a social bearing in which were admirably commingled Christian 
dignity and Christian affability, the strength of a hero and the winsomeness of a 
child, and my readers will not wonder that the intelligence of his death, brought 
across ocean and continent on the very day of its occurrence,— coming suddenly 
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while I thought of him as still ia the full vigor of a grand manhood, smote my heart 
heavily,— much as if it were my own father that had fallen. 

Often in California we hear it affirmed that "a man cannot do business and be a 
Christian." And I have reason to suppose that this opinion is not a Californlan 
idiosyncracy, but prevails very generally wherever Christianity is known. Yet here 
was a man at the head of a firm whose transactions have ramified themselves into 
almost every department of business, and have stretched, I suppose, over the greater 
part of the globe, a business marvellously successful, winnioj? profits in unexpected 
quarters, and managing operations entered upon purely as matters of charily, with 
such tact that the very greatness of their utility set them at paying dividends, yet 
holding all business subordinate to higher aims, valuing it chiefly because in it he 
could serve his Lord and Saviour, and making even his business correspondence to 
speak tlie truths and breathe the spirit of the gospel. 

I am sure of this from what I myself have seen and known. But it may be said; 
— such men sometimes appear very well in occasional interviews and before the 
general public about whom their partners would tell a different tale. I venture, then, 
to quote these sentences written of him by one partner to another, Mr. Williamson 
of Liverpool, to Mr. Forman of this city — and written with no thought that any 
other eye than Mr. Forman's would ever see them: " For upwards of 85 years he 
has been my associate and partner in business. For nobility and purify of character 
I have never seen one to compare with him. It has been a high privilege and a great 
responsibility to have known him and to have been associated with him so long. I 
never knew him to utter a word or do an act which he might not have spoken or 
done in the presence of God himself." Mr. Guthrie,— a son of the great Scotch 
preacher — writes in like manner. "Never was a man more prepared to die. His 
calmness and resignation during these last weeks and days have been superhuman. 
We have suffered an irreparable loss. He has gone to his reward. The funeral 
took place yesterday at Rossett, his own place in Wales. From 500 to 700 people 
went from Liverpool by special trains and hundreds more attended from the country 
round about. Every rank and creed was represented, a grand testimony to the 
power of an unselfish life." The tributes paid to his memory by the press of 
Liverpool, confirm, and more than confirm, these very modest statements of 3Ir. 
Guthrie, and show that successful business and deep and thorough-going piety are 
in no necessary conflict one with the other. A man can do business and be a 
Christian. 

I would be glad to say more of this beloved and honored helper, but I fear to 
trespass upon space belonging to others. I enclose the following brief statement 
respecting our April work which I prepared for The Pacific of May 19th. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the times are not propitious for missionary 
work among the Chinese in California. Nevertheless, the work continues, and is 
fraught with blessing still through divine grace. The reports for April have all 
come to hand. Of the eighteen schools in full operation, with promise of great 
g>od, at the opening of the fiscal year, four were closed at or before April 1st. Two 
of these are likely to continue closed for a long time. One — that at Alturas — sus- 
pended operations because of sickness in the family of the teacher. We hope that 
it may soon be reopened. The fourth— at Petaluma— has already resumed its work. 
The fourteen schools In operation last month had 430 pupils, of whom 08 entered 
during the month. The average attendance was 234. The total number enrolled 
since September 1, 1885, is 1,029. Of the pupils in attendance in April, 164 profess 
to have ceased from idol- worship, and 117 give evidence—more or less clear— of 
genuine conversion. Six of these came to their decision to be followers of Christ 
during April. 
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THE STORY OF SHUSCO. 
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A little orphan Indian baby only ten 
days old. It did not seora to matter 
much what became of him, and he was 
•'picked up" by one and aoother, until 
he was about fifteen years old. 

Then he had a wonderful dream. 
'*Ooing toward the rising sun," he said 
to his grandfather, '* I met an old 
gray haired man, and he told me that 
I was a wonderful boy, and that if I 
had a drum to beat, I could l)e a medi- 
cine man aod cure auy sickness, and 
he gave me a drum to try, and I cured 
a sick child." 

Before this his grandfather had made 
him blacken his face with coal, and eat 
only a cup of broth for ten days to pre- 
pare him to be a juggler. But he was 
pleased with the boy's dream and said, 
*• all right, I will give you the drum— 
you shall cure the sick people." 

But Shusco did not succeed so well 
as he had hoped, and he had auother 
dream. 

The old man met him again, he said, 
and gave him a tent, open at the top. 
Then he heard a loud noise and some- 
thing seemed to leap into the tent, and 
the whole place trembled and shook. 

After this dream he was considered a 
wise man, and when people who were 
ill came to him he would go into a tent. 
It would tremble and shake, a worm 
would drop from his t'^ngue and then 
he would tell the patient what the spirit 
said. 

Shusco became a hard drinker, but 
He who notes even a sparrow's fall, had 
not forgotten the orphan boy Shusco. 
If you had met him in the woods of 
Mackinaw, you would have said, "0. 
only a poor drunken Indian juggler," 
but the Lord looked down from heaven 
nud pitied him, and saw that under all 
the sin and roughness was a heart, and 
He gave him a good wife who had been 



taught by the missionaries. 

"Shusco," she said," these tricks and 
this drinking do not please the Great 
Spirit," and then she told him of Jesus 
and the cross. 

But he was angry and went away to 
his sugar camp near Mackinaw, with 
scarcely a word of kindness. 

But when he was there, he could 
hardly eat or sleep, thinking of what 
she had told him, and when she came 
to him in the camp, she found him pale 
and worn. 

•* I am sick at heart," he said, as she 
laid her hand on his arm and looked 
up into his face. 

*' You must pray to God, she said, 
and He will forgive you. Ask him to 
take away your love of strong drink, 
too." 

Shusco went alone and prayed as she 
had beggvd him to do. 

The next morning, the sun rose, 
and the trees waved softly in the 
wind. The sap was running and all 
seemed as usual, but a change greater 
than from winter to summer had come 
into Shusco's heart. 

He stood at the door of his little 
cabin and looked down into his wife's 
face as he held both her hands in his. 

" Sarah, my burden is gone, the hard 
thing in my heart is taken away. It 
seems to me the world never was so 
beautiful before, and you were the 
good angel to bring heaven down into 
me." 

*' No not your wife, but the mission, 
aries. It is prayer day to-day, let us 
not make i^ugar, but go and hear the 
book and pray," she said. 

Shusco became a good Christian man. 
He was tempted many times to fall 
back into his old way of drinking. 
Once when wine was offered him by 
one of the ''praying people," who did 
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Dot know bis weakness, be nearly fell 
back into bis old way, but was kept by 
prayer. 

Once a dream came to bim tbat tbe 
gray baircd man of bis youtb would 
give him power and gold untold if be 
would go back and serve bim, but be 
refused, and then seemed to look to 
heaven in thanks for bis deliverance and 
saw the air full of light and glory, and 
beard a voice saying: '*8husco, keep 
always in the narrow way, and when 
you die you snail come here." 

This dream gave him strength. Tbe 



years passed and Shusco was old and 
poor and ill, but calm and happy ana 
trustful, even in death. All Uiis hap- 
pened years ago. 

But there are many who, like Shusco, 
walk the roads dark and defiant, who 
seem to think of nothing but whiskey 
and gold, and whom you might fear, 
little children, to meet. But Qod looks 
down from Heaven and sees into their 
hearts, and if you, with your work and 
your prayers do all you can to send 
missionaries to them, in Heaven you 
may find many to thank you. 
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MAINE, $891 68. 

Aognsta. Joel Spalding;, (10 of which far 

Indian M,,) to const. Mrs. Manot B. 

8PALDIS0L.M $8000 

Bangor. First Cong. Ch 2J 16 

Baogor. By Miss Uellen McQalmby, pk'g 

of fancT articles«/or 8dma^ Aia. 

Bath. Wintcrst.ch 80 15 

Biddeford. J.N.Anthohie 160 

Brunswick. Cong. Ch 8« 00 

Caetine. Rev. Alfred £. Ives 8 00 

Falmouth. Second Cong.Ch. and Soc 8 80 

Qorham. Miss &. B. Emery, far Tailadega 

C .. 100 

Hallowell. Mrs. H. K. Baker 6 00 

Hallowell. Anna F. Page, /or FrHgfU. ... 9 00 

Lewlston. Pine St. Cong. Ch. and Soc 81 00 

Mechanics Falls. Cong. Ch. and Soc 16 50 

MinotCenter. S. J. i'erkins 100 

New Oloucester. Cong. Ch. and Soc 60 00 

New Olonceeter. Miss L. M. Bailey and 

Sister./or/Vftwan^ £ntf, 7<mn 100 

PorUand. WUliston Ch 40 46 

Portland. Sab. Sch. of State it. Ortho.Coog 

Soc 86 00 

Soath Berwick. Hngh and Philip Lewis. . . 6 88 
Sooth Berwick. Mrs. Hodgdon's S.S.Ciass 

for TaUadega C. 10 00 

South Berwick. 8. 8 Class, 76c.; Mrs. 

Lewis* Class, 75c.: for WUndnffton, N.C. 1 50 

Union. Rev. F. V. Norcross 6 00 

Yarmouth. First Cong. Ch. and 800 8i 13 

Yarmouth. Miss Bnclunan's Class, for 

WUmingUm, N. C 100 

NSW HAMPSHIRB, $1,394 94. 

Acworth. Cong.Ch 9 04 

Concord. Mrs. Thorne,/or Tougaloo 27.... 1 60 

Concord. J. W. Chandler 100 

Derry. "Young People's Mlss*y Club,*' by 
Caroline M. Underhill,/or Student Aid, 

Santee Indian M 60 00 

EastDerry. Mrs M. G. Pigeon 90 00 

xeter. Second Cong. Ch 188 74 

HarrisYille. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Marii 

AdUif Seft'jt Fund 1 00 

Kingston, coog. Ch. and Soc 60 

Mashna. Mrs. Stephen M. Sargent 6 00 

New Market. Conff. Ch. and Soc., 95 10; 
Dea. T. H. WiswcHL 10, to const. Qsoboi 

L. Dbarbobh, L. M 86 10 

Newport. Cong.Ch 99 00 

Pcmbrooke. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 11 00 



Penacook. Cong. Sab. Sch 6 00 

Sanbomton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 16 00 

Swasaey. Cong Ch. andSoe 9 10 

Tilton and Nortbfleld. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Troy. Trin. Cong. Cb. and Boc 6 00 

West Lebanon. Ladies of Tilden Sem.v^or 

Woman''9 Work 80 00 

Wolfboro. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 97 96 

$384 94 

LEOAOT. 

Amherst. Estate of Lnther Melendy, by 

A. A. Rotch, Adm 1000 

$1,884 94 

VERMONT, $684 64. 

Brattleboro. Central Cong. Sab. Sch., /br 

Student Aid, TaUadtga C. 10 00 

Burlington. Third Coug.Ch 88 00 

Cabot. Cong. Sab. Sch. 4 00 

Dorset Mrs. Wm. D. Marsh 5 00 

East Corinth. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 50 

FairHayen. FirstCong. Ch 8 77 

Fairlee, Bbl. of C, 9 for Fitight^for M> 

Intoth^Oa 900 

Granby. Cong.Ch 6 08 

Oranby. Sab. Sch. Class, by Mrs. 8. W. 

Dnren,/or Marie Adiqf Scf^p Fund,., . . 83 
Greensboro. Ladies of Cong. Ch.,/or Me- 

IntosLOa 1000 

Hubbaniton. Mrs. James Flagg 8 00 

Jericho. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 89 

Londonderry. Cong.Ch 2Vt 

Manchester. Miss Ellen Hawley, for Stu- 
dent Aid, TaUadega O 90 00 

Manchester. Cong.Ch 84 86 

Milton. Cong Ch 19 89 

Montpelier. Bethany Cong. Ch. and 80c.. 40 67 

Newbury. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 86 97 

Newport. Cong. Ch. and Soc » 8 00 

Orleans County. ** A Friend** 9 00 

Pittslleld. Cone. Ch 4 00 

Saint Albans. Ladies Cong. Ch., for Wo- 

man'sWork 90 00 

Saint Johnsbnry. North Cong. Ch 08 00 

Sharon. Ladies of Cong. Ch.,/or Mclhtoeh, 

Oa 880 

Springfield. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, Straight U 96 00 

Tunbridge. Cong Sab. 8ch„ for Marii 

Adlof Seh*p Fund 9 00 

Weston. Cong.Ch 4 03 

Williston. Cong.Ch 14 00 



Receipts. 
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Ladies of Vermont, by Mrt. Henry Fair- 
bank8«/or Mclntoth^ Ga,: 

Bethel 5 25 

Bridport. 81 00 

Bnoebnrg 8 00 

Franklin 8 50 

Granb7. Mrs. Daren 100 

Saint Johnsbary. Adl 2 00 

Walllngford 12 00 59 75 



MASSACHUSETTS, $4,889 85. 

Amherst Wm. M. Orares, 90; **A Friend,*! 

7; *• A Friend *' 5 82 00 

Amherst. "G. 8. D."Aw Tai* L Fund. 

TaUadegaC 2 00 

Andover. Free Christian Ch. 123; to convt. 

Stkphbn Jackson, John Saumdbrs, B. 

F. Wardwsll and Magoii I. Middlb- 

TON L. M's.; Theo. Sem. Ch. (ad'l) 46 . . . 169 00 

AndoTer. Miss L. Q. Merrill, for StwUni 

Aid, Emtrton Jnit 100 

Andover. Mrs. Wm. Abbott, Patchwork, 

etc/or J/ooM, Oa, 
Atlantic. Memorial Cong. Ch. and Soc... 1 00 
Boston. Park st. Ch. and Soc.(adM) 61tt 25; 
C. P. Adams, 800: J.T. Bailey,100: George 
W. Cobnm. 50; Mrs Mabt A. Blankt, 
to const, herself L M., 80; D. D. Dana, 
25; H. S. Bnmett, 20; W. A. Paine. 20; 
Dea. J. S. Ropes, 10; H. D. Fearing. 5; 
Mrs. B. P. Bayers, 5; Rev. B. B. Palmer, 
5: Mrs. C.A. Spanlding./or Student Aid, 
Straight U., 70; Miss Borden,/<3r Jhdtan 
jr.,6— Charlestown.Mrs. E. H. Flnt, Pk'g 

of C/'cr T\7ugQloo, Mit$ 1,161 25 

Belchertown. Cong. Ch. and Soc 86 25 

BUlerica. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or MarU Adlof 

Seh'pFund 8 00 

Bridgewater. Central Sq. Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 9000 

Brookiine. **A Friend's Baster Offering**. 9 00 
Campello. **Golden Seal" of So. Cong. Ch., 

fbr Woman^i Work. 20 00 

Chelsea. Central Ch. and Soc 14 80 

Dedham. First Cone Ch. and Soc 18181 

Doxbnry. Mrs. R. K. Holmes 50 

Bast Bridgewater. Union Sab. Sch., ybr 

Student Aid, Tattadiga C 96 00 

Bast Charlemont. Cong. Ch. and Soc. ... i9 60 
East Dennis. Cong. Sao. Sch.,/or Student 

AitLTaliadsgaC. 6 00 

BastHawley. Cong. Ch 5 50 

Bnfleld. Cong. Ch 50 00 

Fall Rirer. **A Friend,** for Indian Jf . . . . 5 00 

Farmlngton. for Indian M 2 00 

Fltchbnrg. Mrs. Abble C. HUl, Bbl. of C, 

for Tougaloo MiM. 
ramiogham. Paul W.GIbbs,/orjrr«//«r, 

Marie Adlof 8cholttr$hip 100 00 

Framingham Plymouth Cong. Sab. Sch., 
88; ^'Friends,** 80 60; for Student Ait, 

FlskU. 62 50 

Framingham. '"A Friend** 3 00 

Gkorgrtown. Memorial Ch., 38 73; First 

Cong. Ch. and Soc.. 84 10 72^3 

QroYefand. Cong. Ch. and Soc 1 1 50 

Hayerhill. Algernon P. Nichols 100 00 

Haverhill. Dr. CrowelPs Bible Clns^, Cen- 
tre Cong. Ch., fbr Student Aid. Fifk U.. 80 GO 

Holbrook. Mrs. Sarah J. Holbrook 25 00 

Holllston. Bible Christians of Diet. No. 4 25 00 

HoQsatonie. Cong. Ch. and Soc 49 46 

Hyde Park. First Cong. Sab. Sch , 81 80. 

First Cong. Ch. and Soc., 21 20 58 00 

Leicester Jnlins W. Brown, for Student 

Aid,TaUad€ga C 8 00 

Leominster. **A** 10 00 

Lexington Hancock Ch. and Soc 10 00 

Linden. Union Cong. Ch 10 00 

Lynn. J Porter Woodbury . 4 00 

Lyim. North Cong. Ch., Bbl. of C, etc., 

for TaUadiga C. 
lUlden. Mn. J. W. Wellman 96 00 



Maplewood. Miss Johnson's Class./orTfU- 

mington, N. C 

MedAeld. Birthday Gift 

Medford. Mystic Ch 

Med way. Ladies' fienev. Soc., /or Freight 
Merrimac. Cong. Sab. Sch., /br Woman''i 

Work • 

Methnen. First Parish Sab. ^h., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Fiik U 

Middlefleld. Cong. Ch 

Milton. Firat Evan. Ch. and Soc 

Monson. T. L. Workmg Clnb, tor Student 

Aid,Fi»k U. 

New Bedford. (Acushnet Village) First 

Cong.Ch 

New Bedford. North Cong, ch 

Newburynort Belleville Ch.and Soc., 67 19; 

North Cong. Ch. and Soc., 67 84. . 

Newton. V. A. ^oc., for Freight 

Newton Center. First Cong Sab. Sch.,/or 

Student Aid, 0ah4 Indian M 

Newton Center. Bbl. of C, 2/br Freight, 

for Mclntoth, Oa 

Newtonville. A. B. Wyman, for Student 

Aid 

Norfolk. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

North Abington. Miss Lavinia Bowen, (1 

of which from four Uttle boys,) /or Pteae- 

antmu, Ttnn 

Northampton. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 

for Kreutzer Maria Adl^Seh*p Fund. . . 
Northampton. A. L. Willlston and Family, 

for Pteaeant HUL, Tenn... 

North Wobum. By Miss Amand Sevems, 

for MarU AdlqfSeh'p Fund 

Norton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Norwood. Laoiea of Cong.Ch.,^ Froman*# 

Work 

Norwood. Mr. A Mrs. Francis Tinker 

Norwood. Mrs. J. C. Lane, Bbl. of C.,fbr 

Tougaioo^ Mies, 

Orleans. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Peabody. South Cong. Sab. Sch., 1 Box 

Books. etc.,/br Maeon, Oa. 
Pittsfleld. Mrs. H. M. Hurd, Bbl. of C, 8 

for Freight Jtjr Tougaloo, Mi$$ 

PlantavUle. Hon. H. D. Smith. Gooda,/br 

ThomaeviUe. Oa. 

Plymouth. Pil gr image Sab. Sch 

Prescott. Cong. Sab. Sch./or Marie Adiqf 

Sch*pFund 

Saundersville. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Shelbume Falls. "American Missionary 

Aids,**bv Mrs. A. N. Russell, Sec.,ybr 

WommiytWork 

South Farmingham. South Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 

South Farmingham. B. B. Day, Goods, /or 

Thomatvttis, Oa. 
South Hadley. Cong. Sab. Sch„/or Marie 

AdUif Sch^p Fund 

South Hadlev. Ladie*s Benev. Soc., for 

Womrn*t Work 

Spencer. Song. Sab. Sch., for Kreutter 

MarU AdlofSch'p 

Spnngileld. Mi^s Minnie A. Dickinson .... 

Sutton. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Tannton. Willard Battell, 10; George W. 

Woodward, 5; Miss Mary A. Whltmarsh, 

5; J J. Whitmarsh. 2; P. Williams, 2; A. 

W. Hunt, 2; Miss Mary A. Read, 1; D. 

M. Horton, 1; Miss S. M. Mearigold, 1; 

Dr. B. M. Jones 1 ; for Indian M. 

Taunton. Westvllle Ch. Sab. Sch., for 

MarU Adiof Sch'p Fund 

Ware. East Cong. Ch. and Soc.. to const, 

William Kbnnedt, Jr . C A. Julla, 

Frkd E. Marsh, Minnii Eddt and 

Bellc Mbrrlam, L. M's 

Wellesley Hills. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Westfleld. Second Cong. Sab. Sch., fbr 

Student Aid, FUk U. 

Westfleld. Mrs. C. W. Fowler 

West Granville Cong. Sab. Sch.,/or MarU 

Adlof Sch'pFund 



100 

600 

118 80 

100 


40 00 


18 75 
10 00 
26 00 


15 00 


67 60 
48 67 


124 68 
1 00 


15 00 


900 


10 00 
209 


800 


100 00 


94 20 


80 
60 88 


99 00 
1 31 



99 oa 



800 



96 00 



40 
10 00 



16 OO 
71 89 



96 00 
90 OO 

100 00 

200 

97 64 



80 00 
9 00 



815 70 
80 49 



65 19 
10 00 



600 
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Weethampton. Ladiee* Benev. Soc.. by 
MiM H. F. CIapp,/(7r Woman's Work .... 80 00 

West Med way. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 U) 

West Newbary. bint Ch.. by Rev. C, D. 
Herbert S 70 

We«t Hprinfirfleld. Ladles* Soc, Box Papers, 
etc , for Macon^ Oa. 

We«t Stockbrldge. CoDg. Ch. and Soc . . 83 75 

Wollaaton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 80 00 

Worcester. J. 11. BaMett. 100; Central Ch., 
90; '*A Friend.'* 5; Summer at. Ch., 4 84; 
Rev. Wm. J. White, « 20184 

Worceater. B. A. Goodnow,/or TaUadrga 

C 8600 

Worcester. Salcm at. Ch ^/or Studenl Aid, 
FiskU »00 

Worcester. Ladies' Benev. Soc. of Central 
Ch., Mrs. G. W. Rossell, Pres., Bbl. of 
Valuable Clothing, for MobiU, Ala. 

Worcester. Rev. T. W. Thompson, 4 Vols., 
for Macon, Oa. 

By Charles Blarsh, Treas., Hampden Bene?. 
Association. 

Monson. Ch 82 61 

Monson. Sab. Sch I8 60 

iipringfield. Olivet ^ 19 

Soringlleld. First 26 04 

West Springfield. Mittineagne ... 16 77 

Westfleld. Second 25 18 147 89 

$4,289 85 

LCOAOT. 

Tannton. Estate of Mrs. Anna Corey, by 

Mrs. Amanda F. Uerscy. Admx 100 00 

$4.389 85 

Clothino, .Etc., Rbcbivicd at Boston Opficb. 

Bangor, Me. " Little Women '* of First Parish 

Ch.. 1 Bundle, /br Sanfte Indian M 
Hallo well. Me. By Annie F. Page, 1 Bbl., for 

Jenifer. Ala. 
Boxford, Mass. Ladles of First Ch., 1 Bbl. Val 
including Freight, 57 54, for Santee Indian 

M. 

Cambrldeeport. Mrs. George M. Rogers, 1 Bbl., 

for KUtreU, N. C. 
Hyde Park. Woman's Home M. U., 1 Bbl.,/or 

Oahe Indian M. 
Wateriown. Ladies' Sew. Circle of Phillips Ch., 

1 Bbl., for Chattanooga. Tfnn. 
"X," 1 Bundle,/or Macon, Ga. 

RHODE ISLAND, $1,989 06. 

Little Comi' "m Mrs. Arm hHyn Hr»;^^^-', de- 
ceased, bv I'hcmm?^ HfiKJf* .......... . 100 00 

Providence, lloo. 0*?iir|<fl H . Cnrllf *, J ,850; 
James CoiLt^, 10l>; J W. DpnlelSfiri, mi 
Albert C. Diiy, 10: Bvnfltc«nt Com. Ch„ 
109 63; N:»rih Coai.^ Ch., fi? m\ \h\\^m 
Cong. Sab f^c U . ?iO; Plyrnouih Cmi^. I'h,, 
82 85; Mr:^. Mury l-. Ilnmnsxlon. a5; Miss 
Emma L. U'jward. J5: Dca. T. Sallsbary, 
80; Rev. J G. V.*p. D 1>.. ^\ , 1,789 06 

Providence. "A Fri*!mi,' JOOj C I* Thomas 
f<yr Yalf L Fumi, U*: A L. Or.lwuT. Id; 
••Ca8h," :*; J, U. Remihck, 5; E. W 
Blake. Jr., /or Yuit L^ F^nd. SU; for 
TaUadegaC. 150 00 

CONNECTICUT. $4,302 97. 

Ansonia. Cong. Ch 14 85 

Bridgeport. By Mrs. M. B. Palmer, for 

Woman's J^ork 160 

Bristol. Ladies of Cong. iJh., for Woman's 

Work 10' 

Barlington. Cong. Ch 5 51 

Canton Center. Cong. Ch 14 00 

Colchester. Mrs. C. B. McCall,/or Indian 

M.., 500 

Cornwall. Sab. Sch. Association, by C. 

A. Sanford, Treas 19 04 

Coventry. "Tithe Offering" 10 00 

Darien. Cong. Ch 5 00 

EaHt Haddam. Fin»t Conir. Ch and Soc.. 64 05 
East Hampton. Dea. Sam'I Skinntr, 10; D. 



Hawley Skinner, 4; Sonth Ch. Sab. Sch., 

6; for Student Aid, TaUadega C SO 00 

Bast Hartford. Ladies' Bene v. Soc., for 

Conn. Ind'l Sch. Oa 8500 

Enfield. Friends In Cong. C, for Indian 

M 1380 

Fairfield. Cong. Sab. Sch.,/(!>r Student 

Aid, Touga/oo r 25 00 

Farminglon. "Friends.'Viv Indian M ... 85 00 
Farmington. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Rosebud 

Indian M 3 00 

Gilead. Cong. Ch 20 80 

llartfor4. Roland Mather, 1,000; Asj-lnm 
Hill Cong. Ch., *' A Friend," 20; Wethers- 
field av. Cong. Ch., 6 1,026 00 

Hartford. Mrs. Henry Perkin8,/or Indian 

M 200 00 

Hartford. Rov. S. O. Seymour, for Yah 

L. Fund, TaUadega C 6 00 

Huntington. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 

(Mn. Ind'l Sch., Oa 90 00 

Monroe. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Conn, 

Ind'l 8ch.,0a.... 10 CO 

New Haven. First Ch., 190 OS; Prof. J. L. 

Enalgn,10 900 05 

New Haven. College St. Cong. Sab. Sch., 

/i>r Student Aid, FiskU 95 00 

New Haven. Taylor Ch., (815 of which 

from Easter S.S. Concert,)/or Indian M. 7 57 
New Haven. A. Van Name, 10; Rev. T. 
8. Manger, 5, for Yale L. Fund, TaUa- 
dega C 15 00 

New London. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 
and Lawrence W. White, for Rostbud 

Indian M 19 51 

New Milford. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Marie 

Adiqf Sch' p Fund 12 48 

Norfolk. Robbins Battell, for TaUadega C. 100 00 

North Cornwall Cong Ch 44 00 

North Haven. Unknown Friend, for 

IndianM 15 00 

Norwich. Bncklngham Snb. Sch 25 00 

OldLyme. First Cong. Ch 25 00 

I'lainville. Ladies' Binev. Soc. of Cong. 

Ch., Bbl of C.,/or ThonuuviUe, Ga. 
Plantaville. Dea. T. Higgins, 100; Cong. 

Ch., 5 n, for TaUadega C 105 9-.! 

Pntnam. Second Cong, Ch 31 Oi 

Salisbury. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Marie 

Adlqf Sch'p Fund 9 80 

SonthKillingly. Cong. Ch 4 00 

Thompson. Cong. Ch 17 00 

A aterbury. Mrs. Mary Mitchell, for In- 
dian M. 200 00 

Waterbury. First Cong. Ch 22 5i 

Waterbury. Ladies' Union of Second Cong. 
Ch.. Bbl. of Bedding., etc., for Thomas- 
vUU, Ga. 
Watertown. B. L. De Forest, for TaUa- 
dega C 60000 

Whltneyvllle. Cong. Ch..adl 8 00 

West Avon. Rev. R. Scoles 10 00 

WestWlnsted Second Cong. Sab. Sch., 
for Indian JT, (9 50 of which/or i?o#«6M<< 
2^) 94 50 

WilllmanticV bunham Hail Sab.* 8ch.i /or 

Maris Adlof Sch'p Fund 10 00 

Windsor Locks. Conf . Cb 84 07 

Windsor Locks. Ladles of Cong. Cb , Bbl. 

of C, 1/or Freight, for A vstin, Texas... . 1 00 

•'A Friend," f<yr Hope Sch., Dakota 

IndianM 400 00 

'Two Friend s»' 10 00 

**A Friend In Conn" 10 00 

$8,483 19 

LFGACT. 

New Britain. Estate of Mrs. Mlnenra Lee 
Hart, by Rev. Bardett Hart 719 78 

Roxbnry. Estate of Mrs. Fanny Perry, by 
Edwin Q. Seeley Admr 100 00 

$4,802 97 
NEW YORK, $1,800 21. 
.\m9terdam. S. LouL«c Bell 4 50 
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BronxTille. M.P.Lyman 100 

Brooklyn. Plymouth Ch../or Indian M... (W5 «» 
Broikl/n. Plymouth Ch. Sab. Sch, /or 
Indl. Dept.^ 76: John Fraser, SO; Charles 
A. Hall,/or YaU L. Fund 25; Chas L. 
Catlin, for TaU L. Fundy 5; 8. B. Chit- 
tenden, Jr., 9XLfor TaUadega C 176 00 

Brooklyn. "A Friend." /or j!^»J!: U 60 00 

Brooklyn. Sooth Cong. Ch., 50; Rev. 8. 

W. Powell, <: Hre. B. W. Glcaeon, 1 50. 58 50 
Buffalo First Cong. Sab. Sch., for Rom- 
bud Indian M.. and to const. Subruill 

N. McWiLLiA¥s L. M 88 00 

Cortland. Mrs. B.B. Dean 6 00 

Coxxackie. Pkc. Papers. 

Crown Point. First Cong. Cb. and Soc... 89 14 

Deansville. Cong. Ch 2182 

Ellington. Mrs. Anson Crosby 1 00 

Pranklln. Cong. Ch 48 03 

Gilbertsville. Bev. A. Wood 5 00 

Homer. Cong. Ch 6144 

Hopkinton. Fir8tCong.Cb 10 00 

Lancaster. Bev. H. 8. Huntington 1 00 

Moravia. Sab. Sch ,/or Maris Adlof Sch'p 

Fund 5 00 

New York. 8. T. Ogden, 100; Broadway 
Tabernacle, (adl.,) 'Ta Friend,*' 60; Mrs. 
H. C. Hongbton./or Woman*$ Work, 25. . 186 00 
New York. Dr. C. R. Agnew, 60, far 6Ym- 
dent Aid; W. H. De Purest, for Yale L. 
Fund. 10: Geo. De Forest Lora, 10; Stmin. 
Wikie^s Sons, 10; Trin. Cong. Ch., 8. D. 
BonAls, 15: A. Ayers, 10; Chaa. Parsons, 
5, for TaUadsoa C: Thomas G. Sloan, 
85; Dr. Cbas. B. Lockwood, for YaU L, 

FuHd,b;forTatlad4gaC 140 00 

Oneida. Edward Loomis 6 00 

Orient. Cong.Ch 14 10 

Otsego. ••Otsego," for YaU L. Fund, 

TaUadtgaO 100 

Owego. LH.Allen,M.D 10 00 

Bocfieeter. Plymouth Ch 68 64 

Rochester. "A. H. 8 ,'* for Yale i. Fund^ 

TalkuUgaC 100 

Saratoga. First Cong. Ch., Bbl. Clothing, 
ctc„/w MaconjOa, 

Syracuse. "M.H." 6 00 

union Falls. Francis B. Duncan 80 00 

Union Valley. Wm. C. Angel 10 00 

Warsaw. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Conn. Ind*l. 
Sch., Ga., and to const. L. Uatdsn 

HvMrBRBT L. M 60 00 

Wellsvllle. FirstCong.Ch 26 26 

West Bloomfield. Mrs. 8. B. Sherrill and 

Friends, /'or ifortw, Oa 10 00 

Westmoreland. First Cong. Ch 4 00 

By Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas. W. H. M. U., 
of N.Y.— Camden. L.M. Soc., lO-Homer. 
Miss Knight, 5: Mrs. J. Stebbins and 
Daughter. 6: Miss. C. B. Hitchcock. 1; 
Miss K. P.Hitchcock,!; **A Friend," 1; 
Mrs. C. O. Rindgc, 1.— Ponghkeepsie. L. 

H.M.U.,80 44 00 

$1,700 21 

LXOACT. 

New York. Estate of William E. Dodge, 

for T/uo. Student Aid, TaUadega C 100 00 

$1,500 21 

NEW JERSEY, $224.88 

Bound Brook. Cong.Ch 22 88 

Chester. J. H. Cmmer 80 00 

Montclalr. "Cash** 2 00 

Summit. Central Presb. Ch 20 00 

$74 88 

LBOACT. 

Lyons Farm*. Estate of Mrs. Hannah W. 
"Page, by Mrs. F. W. C. Crone lisp no 

$2:^ bb 



PENNSYLVANIA, $61 94. 

DaBois. Rev. Lloyd Williams 5 75 

East Smithfleld. Cong.Ch 6 00 

Kingston. Welsh Coug. Ch 10 00 

Matich Chunk. B. F. Barge, for YaU L. 

Fund, Tal'adega C 20 00 

Ridgway. FirstCong.Ch 10 00 

Warrior Run. Brancn Com; Ch. of Alden. 1 19 
West Chester. Geo. B. Thomas, /or TaUa- 
dega C 1000 

OHIO, $994 65. 

Berea. Mrs. F. 8. Smedley, Box Books, 
etc., for Macon, Oa. 

Brookneld. English Cong. Ch 4 00 

Burton Soc. of Chricilian Endeavor, for 

Woman's Work 10 00 

Chngrin Falls. J. 8. Ballard 25 00 

Cleveland. "Plymouth Mi*«8ion Bund" of 

Plymouth Ch., /or 7wrfia/tjr 60 00 

Cleveland. Jennings Av. Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Hosebud Indian M 6 86 

Collamer. Cong. Ch., Bbl. of C, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Enunson Inft. 

Columbus. FirstCong.Ch 28168 

Dover. Box of C.,/or Athens, Ala. 
Freedom. Cong. Ch., (6 of which Arom 

Sab.Sch) 1955 

GarretUville. Children's Miss*y Fair, (1 of 
which/or Bird's Neat, SanUe Indian M.) 6 86 

Greeiifleld. Cong. Sab. Sch 8 25 

Jersey. ** A Friend" 26 OO 

Litchfield. Luther L. Clapp, and Mrs. 

Mary 8. Clapp, 15; Cong. Ch.. 6 21 91 21 

Marysville. Bbl. of C.,/or TaUadega O. 
New Richland. Mrs. Elisabeth JoBnston, 

for Student Aid 2 00 

l^rth Bloomfield. Union Sab. Sch., 9 80; 

Y. L. M. Soc.. 2 70,/9r TVitfocr^a a.... 19 00 
Oberlin. First Cong. Ch., (5 of which for 

Indian M.) 67 05 

Painesville. Cong. Miss'y 8oc,/or Student 

Aid.FUkU : 1500 

Steubenville. FirstCong.Ch... 18 07 

Toledo. Central Ch. , /or Straight U Al 00 

Wakeman. Cong.Ch J2 20 

Wellington. Edward West. ... 20 -fO 

WiilouKhby. Miss Mary P. Hastings 40 00 

"A Friend." for Hobfrins, Term. ... 10 GO 

By Mrs. William Clayton; Treas. Ohio W. 
H. M. U., for Woman's Work. 

Bellevue. **W.H. M. 8." 2 50 

Chester. **Y. B. 8." 9 00 

Cleveland. Euclid Av. W. H. M. S.4o 00 

Greenwich. "W. H. M. S." 5 00 

Hudson. "Little Helpers" 15 00 

Hudson. W. H. M. 8 138 

Kellv's Island. W. H. M. S 12 50 

Liudenville. Miss Kl.eu Jones 5 00 

Mansfield. W. B. 8 18 04 

Medina. W. M. S ..10 00 

North Monroeville. W. H. M. S .. 11 51 
Oberlin. W. H. M. S. Second Ch.75 00 

Oberlin. "Y. W. M. 8" ...27 00 

Painesville. Y W. H. M. 8. of 

Lake Erie Sem 8 05 

Randolph. W. H. M. S 6 00 

Springfield. W. H. M. 8 5 00 

Wellington. L. B. S 80 00 

Welliugton. Y. P. S. of "Christian 

Endeavor" 25 00 

Allecheny City, Pa. W. H. M. S.. 

of Plym. Cong. Ch 6 00 809 98 

INDIANA, $25.00. 

Auburn. James Adams 25 00 

ILLINOIS, $1,476 42. 
Amboy. J. P. Thome, Pkg. Pamphlets. 

Avon. Mrs. E. 8. Churchill 8 00 

BelviUcre. Mrs. M< C. Foote, /or Woman^s 

Work 8 00 
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Bine Island. Cong. Ch 5 96 

Chicago. First Cong. Ch., 100; Sedgwick 

St. Sab. Scb., 46; Soc. of Inquiry Theo. 

Sem., 10; Plymonth Cong. Ch., 1 156 00 

Chicago. C. £. & O. B. Haleey, Box 

Homeopathic Remedies, /or Talladega V. 

Chlllicothe. R. W. Gilliam 5 00 

Danville. Mrs.A.M. Swan 5 00 

Downers Orore. Coiik. Ch. Sab. Sch 4 00 

Farmington. Mrs J. F. Barrtstt, Bbl. of C. 

for Tvugaloo, MUs. 

Fremont. FirstCong.Ch 20 96 

CJaWa. W. M. Soc. or Cong. Ch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, TaUadegaC 24 85 

Hinsdale. Dr. F. Bascom 5 00 

Lewiston. Mrs. Myron Phelps 50 00 

Loda. Cong. Ch 8 08 

Lombard. FinttCong. Ch 7 80 

Mattoon. Cong. Sab. bch., for ShaUnt 

Aid,FUkU 800 

Oak Park. Y. L. M. Circle, for Stud^mt 

Aid.nikU 5500 

Ontario. Cong. Ch 12 06 

Peoria. MIm Rntherford's 8. S. Class, for 

Student Aid, Emurson Inst 6 00 

Rotland. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., for Marie 

AdlqfSch'p Fund 75 

Shabbona. '^'A Friend,"/or 5;i/d«n/ Aid, 

Atlanta U., and to const. J. W. Norton 

L.M 8000 

Shabbona. Cong. Sab. Sch., 5 Pkgs. 

Papers, /or Maoon, Oil, 
Tonica. Cong. bab. Sch.,/or Student Aid, 

Fitk U. WOO 

Winnebago. Cong. Ch 8 00 

BjMrs. E. F. Williams, Tress. W. H. M. 

U. of Dl., tor Woman's Work. 

Molina 14 82 

Paxton 10 00 

Rocklbrd. Ptrst Cong. Ch 25 49 ^2 

$476 42 

LVOACT. 

Dixon. Estate of Cyras A. Dayia, by Ira 
W. Lewis, Ex 1.000 00 



$1,476 42 
MTCHIOAN, $168 75. 

Alamo. Jnlins HNckley 10 00 

Allegan. Mrs. Elizabeih Booth, for Conn. 

IndriSch.,Ga 80 00 

Ann Arbor.^Mrs . C. B. Andrews, 20; Ladies, 9 29 00 
Calnroet. Woman's Mlss'y Soc., by Lucie 

M. Dobbie, for Wfmuin's Work 20 00 

Chsrlotte. Cong. Ch 7 4h 

Covert. Y. I*. Soc. of Clirlstian Endeavor, 

forlndianM 18 00 

Orand Blanc Cong. Ch.,/or Straight U.. 10 60 
Hancock. Ladies' Miss'y Soc., for Talla- 

depaC 8000 

Pontine. Cont^. Vh., for Straight U k 37 

Webster. Fi»tCong. Ch 5 40 

WISCONSIN, $282 01. 

Kenosha. Rev. T. Gillespie 6 00 

Koshkonong. Cong. Ch 7 50 

Madison. *Young People's Soc. of Christ- 
ian Endeavor. "/(or Bosebiul Indian M. . . 10 00 
Sheboygan. Mrs. Geo. C. Cole, Basted 
Garments, etc., for Macon, Ga. 

Waukesha. FirctCong. Ch 42 00 

Wankesha. "Youni^ Folks' Soc.." by 

Rev. De Witt H a w ks, /or Woman' « Wo k. 20 00 
Whitewater. *• Friends," for Le Moyne 

Intl., Memphis, Tenn 50 00 

Whitewater. Prof. A. Salisbury, 1 Vol., 
for Macon, Oa. 

W. H. M. Soc., for Woman*e Work. 47 51 

$182 01 

LKOACIKS. 

Appleton. EsUte of Mrs. M. F. Page, 

Box Books, etc., for Macon, Oa. 
West Salem. Lf gacy of Timothy E. Clark, 

by Rev. Anson Clark 



100 '0 
t'i^ 01 



IOWA, $96 80. 

Algona. A. Zahlten 10 00 

Avoca. Cong. Sab. Sch 175 

Davenport JnlianA.Beed 25 00 

DeconUi. Cong. Ch 88 69 

Decorah. Mrs. John WUlard, Pkg. of C. 
for Timgaloo, Mies, 

GaltviUe. Cong. Ch 2 80 

Green. Radolph Lander 4 00 

Red Oak. Rev. K. C. Taylor 100 

Red Oak. Mrs. M. WUils, Patchwork, for 
Macon, Oa, 

Sibley. Cong. Ch 4 86 

Sioux City. Ladies' Sewing Circle, Patch- 
work, etc., /or Macon, Oa. 
Traer. Woman's Miss'ySoc, by Ella E. 

Marth,/or Woman's Work 10 CO 

•^'Mary and Martha" 5 00 

MINNESOTA, $168 09. 

Alexandria. FirstCong.Ch 24 70 

Clearwater. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Givndon. Union Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid,TaUadeqaC 4 81 

Siiint Paul. L. v. Hodge, forYaU L. Fund, 

TaUadegaC 20 00 

Lifxjhileld. "A Friend" 5 OJ 

Northfleld. Prof. Geo. Huntington, 1 Vol., 

for Maeom, Oa. 

Pldinview. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 10 00 

Platnvlew. Cong. Ch 48 

Riishford. Cong. Ch 60 

Saint Paul. Mrs. C. G. Higbee, for Jome- 

f>oro, TVnn 9000 

Worthlngton. Cong. Ch 18 00 

tll8 00 

LVOACT. 

Donnelly. Estate of Mrs. Louisa H. Porter, 

by Rev. Sam'l F. Porter, Kx 60 00 

$168 09 
KANSAS, $20 00. 

Manhattan. Mrs. Mary Parker, of Cong. 
Ch 7. 9000 

MISSOURI, $20 80. 

Sedalia. FlrstCong,Ch 20 80 

NEBRASKA, $87 50. 

17 50 

80 00 

DAKOTA, $8 54. 

Howard. Cong. Ch., 1 96; and Sab. Sch., 
158 54 

CALIFORNIA, $27 00. 

Berkeley. Cong. Ch 7 00 

Oakland. Prof . J. M. McPherron 10 00 

Riverside. W. F. MonUgue 10 00 

WASHINGTON TER., $10 00. 

Seattle. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Student Aid, 
Athent,Ala 10 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $249 00. 

Washington. First Cong. Ch., 163; Howard 
U, Mon. Con. Col., 12; Mrs. Abby N. 
Bailey,10 185 00 

Wnehington. Ladies' Home Miss'y Soc. 
of First Cong. Ch., 50,/or Indian M,, 10 
for Atlanta U 60 00 

Washington. Mrs. Frost, for Woman's 
Work.., 400 

KENTUCKY, $170 10. 

Lexington. Tuition.'. Tfi 85 

Williamsburg. Tuition 9125 



FMirfleld. First Cong. Ch 

Pawnee City. Rev. Geo. R. Milton, 10; 
•Mra.G. F.," 10 



Receipts. 



TBNNBSSBB, $1,8?0 S«. 
ChfttUnooga. First Cong. Ch. and Sab. 

sch...... r!T 

Joaeabore. Tuition 4; Rent, 1 

llemphif. Tnltion 

^*asbTille. Tuition 

Pleasant HUl. Tuition 



NORTH CAROLINA, SS48 86. 

Dudley. Oong. Cb 

Pektn. Cong. Cb 

TroT. Tuition, 8.50; Avails of "Missionary 
Pljf/'« 

Vihnington. Tuition 

Wilmington. Miss Fitts« 4: Miss Warner, 8: 

General Association of Congl. Churches 
of N. Cm to const Miss B. W. DouoIass 

L. X 

BOUTH CAROLINA, $270 00. 

Cbarleattm. Tuition 

GEORGIA. $^85 4ft. 

Atlanta. Storr's 8ch.. Tuition 

Macon. Tuition, 107 89; Rent, 8 75.. 

Mclntosb. Tuition , 

Tbonusrille. Tuition 



640 

5 00 

3ftS 25 

817 90 

17 71 

800 
SOU 

550 

105 86 

700 



ALABAMA, $898 87. 

Atbena. Tuition 

Citronelle. Ber. M. M. Schwarzaner, for 

TaUadtga C . . 

Marion. Woman*s Miss'y Assn., for 

Woman*9 Work 

Memphis. "Cheerful Workers,'' for Wo- 

rnan't Work 

Mobile. Tuition 

Montgomery. Cong. Cb., 85; R. W. De 

Jamette, Hive of Bess, f^r TaUadega C. 
Bbelby Iron Works. woman's Miss'y 

Ass*n 

Talladega. Tuition, 100 45; Cong. Cb., 8 05 
Talladega. Cong. Ob., /br StudmU Aid, 



80 03 

2T0 00 

271 45 
171 60 
47 25 
75 15 

40 40 

' 883 

600 

200 
175 05 

96 00 

1 60 
117 60 



TaUadega C 4 86 

Talladega. Cong. Sab. 8cb.,/or Chinese M, 7 88 
FLORIDA, $7 60. 

Interlacben. Cong. Cb 7 60 

MISSISSirPI, $107 80. 

Tongaloo. Tuition, 99 u.); Rent, 7 25 106 80 

Tougaloo. "Children, "/br Indian M...., 1 60 
TBXAS, $72 60. 

Austin. Tuition 7160 

DoddCity. Cong. Cb 100 

INCOMES, $1,850 00. 

Avery Fund./orJ/<mdi if. 660 00 

De Forest Fund,/or /VmuIsiUV Chair, Tai- 

ladegaC 837 60 

Graves Scholarship Fund, for TaUadeda O. 125 00 

Howard Theo. Fund./or Howard U. 600 00 

Luke Mem. Sch'p Fund, for TaUadega (7. 10 90 
Mrs. N. M. and Miss A. Stone Fund, far 

TaUadega C 85 00 

Straight U. Sch'p Fund,/or StrcAght U..., 47 60 
Tutbill King Fund, 186, for Atlanta U. and 

faforBerea C 160 00 

Tale Library Fund, for TaUadega 4 80 

FRANCE, $10 00. 
Paria. W. K. South wIck,/or YaU lAbrary 

Fund, Talladega C 10 00 

SOUTH AFRICA, $25 00. 

Natal. Mrs. A. T. Wilder 88 00 

Total for May $28,706 68 

ToUl from Oct. 1, to May 81 $174 690 64 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISS10N.^y! 

Subscriptions for Mav $47 88 

Prevional> acknowledged 651 06 

Total $696 88 

H. W. HuBBABD, Treasurer, 

56 Reade St., N. T. 



LUNDBORG'S 

PERFUMES. 

L«Bdborg*s Perfome, EdeoUL 
Luidborg's Perftime, Mu«6bAiNMBo«i 
Landborg*s Perftime, Alpine violet. 
Lnndborg's Perfame, Litjof thaVaUij. 

LUNDBORG'S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 



The Toung Ladies* Journal (London) says .. 
"'Bdenia is one of the most delicate and agreeable of 
perfumes; it suggests the odour of many favorites, 
Lnndborg's perfumes are very tastefully put up in 
little boxes, and are auiuole offerings to give to any 




ACID PHOSPHATE 

(uquiD.) 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
potash and Iron with pbospborlc acid in such form 
as to be readily assimilated by the system. 

Prepared according to the direcUona of Prof. B. 
N. Horeford, of Cambridge, Mass. 

MENTAL and PHY8I0AL EXH AU8TI0H 

Weakened Energy, 
NMBTOvaiTBaa, ini>igjsstion, bu. 

Universally recommended and prescribed by 
phyeicians of all schools. 

Its action will harmoniae with snch stimulants aa 
are necessary to take. 

I( Is the best tonic known, famishing sustenanea 
to both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar 
only. 

INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, 

HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further paiw 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 
Bomford CbsBieil Works, FmldsMt, I. L 
19* BBWARB OF IMITA'HONS. .^f 
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Something Everybody Ought to Know. 

How to promote digestioD, keep the 
body healthy, and the mind clear, and 
bow to avoid stomach and liver troubles, 
and distressing headaches, are problems 
easily solved by the use of Ayer's Pills. 
•♦For the cure of Headache, Ayer's 
Cathartic Pilla are the most effective med- 
icine I ever used.— Robert K. James, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

I have found Averts Pills an invaluable 
remedy for Headaches. For a long time 
1 had suffered intolerably with this com- 
plaint, and Averts Pills are the first medi- 
cine that really gave me relief. They are 
truly a wonderful medicine. — J. S. 
Housnet, Rehrei*sburg, Pa. 

HEALTH IMPROVED. 

For months I was greatly afflicted with 
Indigestion, Liver Complaint, and Con- 
stipation. I tried various remedies, but 
found nothing to help me until I com- 
menced using AVer's Pills. After taking 
one box my health was so much improved 
that I procured another. Before I hud 
finished the second box my health was 
completely restored.— Jos. Aubin, Hocto 
Block, High St., Holyoke, Mass. 

I suffered for months with stomach and 
liver troubles. My food did not digest, 
my bowels wei*e sore and constipated, anil 
mv back and head ached incessantly. I 
trfed various remedies, but receivetl no 
benefit until T commenced taking Ayer-s 
Pills. These Pills benefited me at once. 
I took them regularly for nearly a month, 
and my health was complett^lv restored. — 
D. W. Baine, New Berne, N.C. 
COMPLETE CURE. 

1 had been a sufferer for many years 
from Dyspepsia and Liver troubles*, and 
found no pei*manent relief until I com- 
menced taking Ayer*s Pills. TheT have 
effected a complete cure. — G. W. Mooney, 
Walla Walla, W. T. 

For many years 1 suffered from Liver 
Complaint, and a disordered stomach. I 
tried the best phvsicians in the state, but 
received no help from them. I was com- 
pelled to give up business, had neither 
strength nor ambition, and suffered con- 
stant)}'. I finally began taking Ayer's 
Pills, 'and, before I had finished the first 
box, my health was greatly improved. 
After taking four boxes I was completely 
cured, and have been perfectly well ever 
since.- J. L. Nlghswander, Ashley, Pa. 

Ayer's Cathartic Pills have been the 
only medicine needed in my house for 
a number of years. They never fail.^ 
William Dow, Maine, Minn. 



THE BEST 

Remedy for Gout, Rheumatism, or Neu- 
ralgia, is Ayer's Pills. ♦♦ I know no one 
who has suffered more than myself from 
the distress and torment of Gout. My 
case, which was of great severity, and of 
long standing, was completely cured by 
taking Ayer's Pills.— HildredO. G. Dana^ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For several years I suffered from the 
torturing pains of Neuralgia. At last I 
discovered a remedy in Ayer*s Pills, 
which curetl me of a severe attack of this 
disease, and has since kept me free from 
it.— Mrs. Jane Benson; Sand Hill, Mich. 

Ayer's Cathartic Pills are the only med- 
icine used in my 

Family 

They keep the liver, stomach, and bowels 
in perfect condition, and are the best med- 
icine I know of.— J. H. Kirkpatrick, 
Piedmont, S. C. 

Until recently I have been troubled 
with Rheumatism during erery rainy 
season since I came to Callfomfa. Last 
fall, when the rain came on, I began 
taking Ayer's Pills, and continued using 
them for a month. I am happy to say 
that I have been perfectly free from 
Rheumatism ever since. — David Cook, 
Placerville, Cal. 

A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, and Neuralgia, for the last twenty 
years, I have spent dollar after dollar 
for medicine, with very little benefit. 
Learning, recently, that Ayer's Pills were 
highlv recommenticd in such cases. I pro- 
cured a box, and took them according to 
directions. They have benefited me more 
than any other 

Medicine 

I have ever taken.— P. R. Rogers, Need- 
more, Ind. 

Ayer*s Cathartic Pills are the unost 
thorough remedy I know of for Rheuma^ 
tism. I suffered for months with this 
painful affection, and, after trving many 
remedies, without finding refief, began 
taking Ayer's Pills. I felt better in less 
than twenty-four hours after taking them, 
and, in less than a month, waa completely 
cured.— R. E. MIddleton, Leigh, Pa. 

For the purposes of a cathartic, and as a 
stimulant to the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, the safest and mildest remedy is 

Ayer's Pills. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer Ic Co., Lowell, Mam. 

Bold by all DruggiiU. Frice $1 ; alx bottles, $5. 
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The next Annual Meeting of the Association, will be held at New 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 19-21. Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D. D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach the sermon. Let our friends begin to plan for the 
meeting. At so important a centre as New Haven, there should be a 
grand rallying of the Association's constituents. Those intending to be 
present and wishing entertainment are requested to write to Dr. H. A. 
Carrington, 1169 Chapel St., New Haven. Applications must be made 
before September 20th. Further notices regarding reduction of railroad 
fares and other details will appear later in the magazine and in the religious 
press. 



Oct. 1. ISa-S to June 30, 1886. 
** 1»84 " 1885. 


RECEIPTS. 
Col. & Don. 
171.947.76 
153,072.30 


Estates. 
80,183.86 
28,884.3.5 

Inc. 6.299.51 


Totals. 
202.131.62 
176,956.65 




Inc. 18,875.46 


Inc. 25,174.97 



A. M. A., AND THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

The readers of the Missionary are presumably acquainted with the 
fact that our good friend, Rev. Dr. Dana, of St. Paul, Minn., made through 
the religious press, a suggestion to the churches that the Fourth of July 
be celebrated by a special offering to help us get rid of our debt. These 
are his words: 

As the anniversary of our National Independence falls this year on Sunday, can 
we more wisely use the evening service of that day than by presenting in our pulpits 
our unfulfilled obligations to our colored brethren in the South, and at the same time 
make an earnest and combined effort to free the American Missionary Association, 
to which our country owes so much, from its present embarrassing debt? I sincerely 
hope this may commend itself to the favor of our ministers East and West. 

At the present writing we are not able to predict the probable out- 
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come. Indications are good. We have reason to believe that the sug- 
gestion has been widely acted upon. The receipts as published above, 
logether with the returns as they are now coming in from the Fourth of 
July contributions are very encouraging. From the latter up to this 
date (July 16,) we have received about $8,500. If now the friends of the 
Association will continue during the remainder of the year to do pro- 
portionately as well in their general contributions as they have been doing 
thus far, the Annual Meeting will find us with the balance on the right 
side of our books. But there must be no relaxation in effort. Miss Auld*s 
])lan of "Women to the Rescue," offers an admirable m«?thod for pushing 
t le work in the time that remains. 

What could more touchingly show the relation of the work of the 
A. M. A. to the war for the suppression of the Rebellion and the abolition 
of slavery than the following letter to our Treasurer? 

**You will find enclosed a draft for thirty dollars, with which I want 
to make my daughter, Eva Hand, a life member of your Society. 

This completes the offering which has made my husband and myself, 
and our six children, living, all Life Members of your Association. 

Our second son, good, noble and true, an educated Christian young 
man, enlisted in the war of the Rebellion, and was finally taken prisoner, 
and died in Salisbury, N. C, after enduring untold horrors of starvation 
and suffering. Although about 21 years have passed since then, the great 
sorrow remains with us still. When the question arose,what should be done 
with the money which he left, we all felt that it was too sacred to be used 
for our own personal good; so it was decided to place it in my hands, for 
a benevolent fund, and the income has made my family all members 
of your Society,besides numerous other bequests. And we feel every time 
that we make a remittance, that we do it, in the name of George Cookman 
Hand, * who being deady yet speaketh' " „m. „. © bakd. 



MONUMENT TO JUDGE HARRINGTON. 

Who was Judge Harrington? Possibly some of our old abolition 
readers may be able to answer this question. To the present generation 
the name is certainly not familiar. It ought to be, and the Missionary 
desires to do what it can to make it so. 

On the third of July last in Chippenhook Cemetery, Clarendon, Vt., 
by an appropriation of $400 made by the Vermont General Assembly in 
1884", a monument was dedicated in the presence of 2,000 people, on which 
were the words, Judge Theophilus Harrington^ 1762-1813, Erected by the 
State, 1886. But why did the State single out a man so long dead and thus 
honor him? It was because a man had lived and died, whose life largely 
had entered into present history with molding power, but of whom the 
world knew little. Judge Harrington was a Vermont farmer whose good 
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sense and sturdy character led his townsmen to send him to the General 
Assembly as their representative from 1795-1803. Notwithstanding the 
fact that he had never studied law he was elected Presiding Judge of Rutland 
County Court in 1800. In 1803, he was elected Judge of the Supreme 
Court, which position he held until 1813. After this election, he was by 
courtesy admitted a member of the bar of the County Court of which he 
had already been Judge. He thus became nominally a member of the 
legal profession though he was always a farmer and never a lawyer by 
education, profession or practice. 

Some of the decisions rendered by this remarkable man, though 
ignorant of the law, have become the authority for decisions in similar 
cases in all courts of justice, and some of them have been the precursors 
of mighty revolutions in public sentiment. A man stole a horse in Canada 
and took it through Vermont into Massachusetts and sold it. He was 
indicted for stealing the horse in Vermont and his case came before the 
Supreme Court. It was objected that he stole the horse in Canada and 
merely took it through Vermont and could be punished criminally only in 
Canada where he stole it or in Massachusetts where he sold it The other 
Judges were in doubt, but Judge Harrington said that in his opinion the 
naan stole the horse when he took it,and stole it every step of the way he took 
with it until he sold it, and was stealing it all the way through Vermont. 
The Judges concurred at once and the man was convicted. This decision 
remains good law and is recognized everywhere. 

But the decision that makes Judge Harrington worthy of monumental 
remembrance not only by Vermont but by all the civilized world, is a 
decision that he gave in reference to a fugitive slave brought into his 
court for a warrant to be returned to his owner. Congress had passed a 
law empowering the owner of a slave that had escaped into another Siate 
to bring him before any magistrate and upon proof to the satisfaction of 
the magistrate that the person seized " doth under the laws of the State or 
Territory from which he or she fled owe service or labor to the person 
claiming him or her," it was the duty of the magistrate to direct the 
fugitive's return. Under this law a slave was brought before Judge Har- 
rington. The Attorney representing the person who claimed to be the 
owner undertook to prove to him that the slave owed service to the master. 
To do this he would prove that the master owned the slave. The Attorney 
was armed with affidavits of title to the slave. He seemed to doubt 
whether Judge Harrington understood the procedure and put in proof an 
affidavit of the bill of sale of the man. Judge Harrington asked if that 
was all. Then he put in an affidavit of a bill of sale of the mother to 
the man who sold the slave. Judge Harrington said, " Is that all?" The 
Attorney said he had gone back to the ownership of the mother. Judge 
Harrington said," But you don't go back to the original proprietor." The 
Attorney, surprised at this, asked what would answer beyond these bills of 
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sale, and the Judge replied, " A bill of sale from God Almighty." The 
Attorney could not produce that, the certificate was refused and the slave 
went free. 

This man might well be called the morning star of emancipation! In 
that decision lies the whole arsenal of argument whose ringing use by 
Phillips, Garrison, Tappan and others prepared the moral sentiment of the 
nation to bring forth the abolition of slavery, when the time came that in 
the providence of God the oppressed were to go free. We are glad that 
the Vermont people have rescued the name of this grand John the Baptist 
of freedom, this righteous and just, though unlearned, Judge from an 
oblivion into which there was danger it might fall, and brought it forth to 
the gaze and the admiration of the civilized world. As Judge Wheeler, of 
Brattleboro, said, in his oration at the dedication of the monument: 
*' Wheresoever this gospel of freedom shall be preached throughout the 
whole world, this also that this State has done shall be spoken as a memor- 
ial of her." 



THE LONE COLORED GRADUATE AT VINCENNES. IND. 

Eight young ladies of the senior class in the high school of Vincennes, Ind., 
refused to graduate, because a colored girl in the class was also to graduate. Five 
of these girls were Republicans and three were Democrats. If this thing had oc- 
curred in any corner of any State south of Mason and Dixon's line, the story would 
have run a wild career through the Northern press, and furnished a text for a thou- 
sand demagogue pulpiteers. The South would have been held up to execration, and 
the occurrence would have been magnified by a thousand lies from stump and press 
and pulpit. — NmhtiUe American. 

To which the Fisk Herald, published by the students of Fisk Univer- 
sity, replies: 

The American has the " wrong pig by the ear this time." The editor seems to 
forget that Yincennes is only Just across the river from Kentucky, one of the strongest 
ex-slave states. Just as a drowning man catches at a straw, so the American grabs 
at the least little chance for pitching into the North and the Republican party. If 
such a thing had happened in the South, and a colored girl had been allowed to 
complete the course in some white school, instead of being as stated above, it would 
be the eighth wonder of the world. It will be about time for the millennium when a 
colored person is allowed even to enter a Southern 8ch(#ol for the whites. Slill, we 
do not mean to defend the action of these young ladies. 

And to which we desire to add for the benefit of the Nashville Ameri- 
can, the Vincennes affair has " run a wild career through the Northern 
press" and the conduct of the young ladies has been most vigorously de. 
nounced on every hand. The Northern pulpits, too, have spoken out 
with no uncertain sound in rebuke. It is wrong for the American to give 
its comments the turn it has. The North does not denounce the South. 
It has no desire to do so, but wrongconduct and wicked prejudice it 
does denounce anywhere and everywhere. 
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Miss Grace Brewer, the young lady just referred to, was duly gradu- 
ated from the Vincennes High School notwithstanding the senseless con- 
duct of her white classmates. The Board of Trustees and Prof. Edward 
Taylor, School Superintendent, stood heartily behind her. The school 
hall was crowded almost to suffocation. Miss Brewer read an essay, and 
while engaged in reading, white children passed through the audience 
gathering bouquets which were presented her at the close. A beautiful 
silk badge was also presented her by the Ladies' Suffrage Association of 
Kokomo, Ind. A very large majority of the people of Vincennes are out- 
spoken in their approval of the School Board and Superintendent Taylor. 
Thus has a most stinging rebuke been given to prejudice. 

We have received at this office the paper read by Miss Brewer on the 
occasion of her graduation. We have not space to print it entire, but we 
are glad to place before our readers a full abstract. After reading the 
abstract, the query may possibly occur, was it because the white girls felt 
they were inferior to their colored classmate that they refused to graduate 
with her? 

OBSTACLES TO THE EDUCATION OF COLOUBD YOOTH. 
BT MI88 OBAOB BRKWBB, YINCBNNBS, IND. 

While many of the youth of our race are ambitiously striviDg to acquire know- 
ledge, there are numerous obstacles which confront us. 

1. Many of the teachers are incompetent. Sufficient care is not taken in their 
selection. In consequence there is poor training, and lack of order. The scholars 
receive no inspiration. Ambition to excel receives no encouragement. There are 
exceptions, but as a rule at the Son th, and in some instances at the North,the colored 
schools are inadequately taught. How can a teacher impart to others what he but 
faintly comprehends,or perhaps does not know, himself? It is hard for scholars to 
learn when their teachers cannot instruct them. 

There is a wide-spread impression that anyone can teach the primary grades. 
This is a mistake. Impressions made upon the young are lasting. These impress- 
ions, therefore.should be such as will form a foundation for right development in the 
future ; arousing curiosity, quickening mental capacity and creating a love for 
study. 

2. Unsuitable school buildings. These are often the poorest structures in the 
township. Where the schooUbouse is good, it is frequently devoid of conveniences 
and helps, such as maps, libraries and apparatus. The truths gathered from such 
studies as geology, philosophy and astronomy, need to be illustrated in order to be 
understood. Without illustration they lack in interest and fail in impression. 

3. Our country colored schools are open only three months of the year. This is 
not enough to prepare the pupils for the duties of life. The pupil trying to learn as 
much as possible in the short term, hurries over much that requires longer time. He 
does not comprehend what he has passed over. It remains in his mind a confused 
mass, read but not understood. When the next term opens, wishing to get along as 
far as possible, he proceeds regardless of the links that should connect his studies. 
Without unity or connection in study, school days become the most unpleasant, in- 
stead of, as they ought to be, the most joyous part of a student's life. The parents 
of colored children begin to see this evil and are in many cases trying to remedy it 
by providing instructors to teach during the nine months of the school year. 
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4. Ad iasufflcieot number of teacbers is provided. Tbe grades are so massed 
under one teacber tbat it is impossible to devote sufficient time to any one class. 
Some people tbink tbat if tbere are not many scbolars, one teacber is enougb. Tbey 
forget tbat wbether the number be great or small, tbe several grades are always re. 
presented; and proper time sbould be devoted to eacb, even tbougb tbere be but one 
pupil in tbe class. 

5. Discouragement from colored friends and associates. Many bave been in- 
duced to give up tbeir efforts to secure an education by beeding false advice from 
professed friMids. Even tbe parents sometimes discourage tbeir cbildren. 

6. Irregular attendance. In many instances tbe requirements of tbe family are 
Bucb tbat it is impossible to prevent this. 

7. But tbe greatest obstacle of all, and I may say tbe very foundation upon 
wbicb all tbe others rest, is tbe prejudice tbat tbe whites exhibit toward tbe colored 
youth. I am glad to say tbat while they tbink their prejudices are discouraging to 
us, in reality they inspire m iny with greater zeal and determination to success. If, 
however, this blind prejudice were removed, the other obstacles would soon pass 
away, and tbe colored cbildren take their place with others in advancement. Let us 
hope and trust tbat these obstacles now thrown in the pathway of our colored youth 
will be remembered in the near future as a thing of tbe past; tbat our young people 
may enter upon a career of usefulness for the betterment of our race, tbat they may 
be fitted worthily to discbarge tbeir duties to society, and bear the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 



TOUR THROUGH THE SOUTH 

Letween the 23d of last December and the 1st of April, it was my 
privilege to visit seventy-two schools, in Virginia, the Caroiinas, Georgia^ 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. They were of all grades^ 
from the stately university of Virginia to the humble district school ia 
Florida piney woods, and for the three races, white, black and red. 

One chief object of this pilgrimage was to study, face to face, certain 
vital questions, such as the following: 

(1) The intellectual capacity, condition and prospects of the negroes 
attending the various schools supported by Northern benevolence,especially 
in those of the American Missionary Association, and also in public 
schools. 

(2) The pecuniary, moral and religious condition of the negroes, 
and the poor whites. 

(3) Whether the inspiration of the workers in the missionary schools 
—and especially those of the A. M. A. — is in the main professional, re- 
formatory and patriotic, or religious. People might well spend and be 
spent in this labor, just as they went to the war, simply as a matter of 
patriotism. No man can look this thing in the face without being con- 
vinced that for the North to go through a bloody war, the result — if not 
the prime object — of which was emancipation, and not see to it that those 
freed people are as quickly and thorougly as possible made fit for freedom, 
would be stark madness; and seeing this, one could cheerfully endure all 
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that the missionary teacher often must, just as the soldier without any 
Christian experience, endured any loss or suffering he met in the late war. 
But unless these schools are full of the Power from on high, they 
cannot do what must be done if the direst calamities to the nation and to 
the cause of Christ are to be averted. The sword of the Spirit is the 
only weapon that can drive away the demons that are fighting for the soul 
and body of the negro. There is no question over which for years I 
have thought and prayed more than I have over this. 

(4) The didactic aptitude and training of the teachers; also, Are their 
methods and apparatus of instruction, kept abreast of the best Northern 
schools of similar grade? The salaries paid certainly would not command 
the best talent and training unless patriotic, benevolent, or Christian 
motives powerfully supplement them, and yet the best is none too good. 
The harder it is — from whatever cause — for the pupil to learn, the greater 
need for the best teacher, and when, as in this case, all the signs point to 
serious national calamity in a near future if the negro is not lifted out of 
the slough, we cannot afford to use poor instruments. 

(5) The wisdom of the ends aimed at in these schools and in different 
classes of them. Some, like Hampton Institute, aim at giving as thorough 
an industrial training as may be, during the time necessary to fit pupils to 
pass the examinations for second or third grade teacher's certificates. 
Others, like Fisk and Atlanta Universities, provide thorough and 
extended courses for the degrees of B. A. and B. D.; and in Atlanta and 
Tougaloo Universities, and Talladega College, the underlying principles 
of mechanical construction are taught with extreme thoroughness, so that 
whatever trade one learns he will be a mechanic and not a mere journeyman. 
It is quite desirable to know whether any of these theories of what it is 
wise to put within reach of the negro, are better in every respect than the 
others; or whether one is good in one, and one in another place. The 
frontier says: "No good Indian, but a dead one." The great majority of 
the white South says : "An over-educated negro, is a spoiled negro, we 
have no use for him." The white South and the frontier are confident 
that they understand the African and the Indian better than the tender- 
foot and sentimental philanthropist from the North can. They are ex- 
tremely restive under any implication that their view may be so one-sided 
and prejudiced, as to be seriously out of plumb. I can only name without 
enlarging upon several other points as to which I desired to get clear 
and correct information, such as: 

(6) The feelings and opinions of the whites as to {a) public and {d) 
missionary schools for the negroes; also. The change and rate of progress 
in these feelings and opinions. 

(7) The direction taken by, and the progress made in, white schools 
for the higher education. 

(S) The decay of sectional and the development of national senti- 
ment. 
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(9) The eflfect of the last Presidential election upon the treatment 
and fortunes of the negro. 

(10) What is being done, and what ought to be done, for the moun- 
tain whites, 

(11) The direction and progress of the temperance reform. 

(12) The increase or decrease of sectarianism (a) among white and 
(b) amopg negro churches. 

In subsequent communications, I will endeavor to give the result of 
my study of some of the points suggested above. ■. w. foweli.. 



The following letter marks the progress we are making in winning the 
sympathy and co-operation of the white people among whom our institu- 
tions are planted. It was received by the President of one of our schools. 
We are glad to assure our readers that the number of our friends in the 
South is steadily increasing; but there is much land to be possessed. 

Tour letter received, and I am glad you have a boy that will fill the place, and 
one that will appreciate it. I know he will make money, and I want to give it to 
some one that will take care of it and put it to good nse. I have given a good many 
boys a start in this way. Some have done well, and I am proud to know I started 
them. Some have thrown it away; for which I am sorry. Tour school has done 
noble work in fliissiasippi for the colored people. Although I am an ex-Confederatc 
soldier and a strong Democrat, I am always proud to see the colored people gel 
along well, and I do appreciate your training to them; and if ever I see a chance to 
help one of your scholars in the way of getting him a job, I will always notify you 
at once, because I know you teach them honesty and piety. Hoping you God-speed 
with your school, I am your humble servant. 



We are glad to receive occasional testimony that there are people who 
read the Missionary appreciatingly, and believe in its worth. We publish 
the following letter, but suppress the name of the party to whom it was 
addressed lest the triple form of the degree conferred upon him by the 
writer should demoralize his modesty. 
Rev. , D. D. D. 

I seat myself- to wri e for information about one of your pamplets, I read one 
of them and it gave me great pleasure to read it so I desire to take one or sub. 
scribe for one year. It is a book that I do like for it speak highly in favor of the 
uplifting of dying humanity and I myself am in Very high spirit of seeing this 
people lifted from the filthy lap of degradation I have very strong desire to see the 
progress of the colored people in this county and like to hold conventions with them 
in regards of their personal good, and I see that one of your pamplets is just the 
book of the hour. I write to find out the price per year or quartly I live here 
in the Indian territory where the people takes but a little interest in Elevation, 
they know wright from wrong but they care nothng for up lifting suffeft-ing 
humanity so I mutt do all I can to Bring them out I want to get at the mnMcm of 
this people in thb Indian Territory there is 8000 three thowsand 600 Blacks in the 
Choctaw Nation and we has not one among that mass of people who are possed 
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with a full education, the old fathers is unconcerned about sending their childrens 
to school but we now has a free school surported by the choctaw government, and 
it Is compolsory so I shall close please send me price of pamplet per year. 



In our notice of Rev. Austin Willey*s Anti-slavery History, State and 
Nation, we omitted to say that copies might be ordered from Brown 
Thurston, Publisher, Portland, Me., or N. Tibballs & Son, New York. 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

BT RXV. ▲. L FRUBIB, D. D. 



It was my privilege not long ago to look upon an exceedingly interesting collection 
of Egyptian articles— fruits of Egyptian handicraft— preserved in a museimi in 
Boston. And as I looked over those articles it was easy to see how the ancient 
Egyptian had made for himself a name, how it was that the people of that country 
bad been able to make of that split ribbon along the Nile, the wonder and the 
granary of the world. They had the skilled hand and they had the spirit of 
industry. 

Now, I apprehend, that wherever the A. M. A., puts itself down to work, it is 
a part of its mission, to develop the skilled hand and the spirit of industry. It is 
very important, especially for the negro, that the skilled hand should intervene to 
save him from the misery and theindignity which are being continually heaped upon 
him. The South is full of magnificent opportunities for the development of indus- 
tries. Somebody is to improve them. The cotton will not always, all of it, be brought 
to Northern mills; the immense and wonderful water privileges of the South will not 
always pour themselves without meaning to lower levels, and it would be a curious state 
of thin^ if, with the willing laborers in every land, there should be the importing on 
laborers from Ireland and France, and Belgium and China, to do the work which can 
be done by those who reside upon the soil, who are American born, who have none of 
those peculiar foreign ideas which must needs be uprooted before they can be pre- 
pared to take their place as American citizens, and who have had all along the 
immense advantages of American training. We believe that the negro stands in 
such a place that, when his hands and his brain are ready to take hold of the work 
which is to be developed in the South in the unfolding and utilizing of its great 
resources, he should be permitted to undertake and carry it on as a recognized and 
skilled and accepted laborer. 

I was traveling last summer in the lower part of Kentucky. Just along the edge 
of Tennessee, and had occasion to wait at a railroad crossing, at a point where there 
are usually a good many trunks to be transferred from one train to another. On 
that evening the baggage-master,— a white man— was in a great fever of mind; and 
after he had succeeded in completing his transfer of the trunks, he stormed about 
the amount of work he had to do. *' Why," said he, " a white man has to work here 
like a nigger." It seemed to him a very great shame and disgrace that a white man 
had to work in this way. 

There is no welcome to honest, honorable labor in all departments; and it is to 
be confessed that in very many directions the negro is not at present thoroughly well 
qualified to enter into all these various kinds of industry. As yet he has no skill. 
The school in which he has been reared has not been a good one to provide him with 
requisite skill; he has not been permitted to cultivate his ingenuity. 
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And it is to be said that the negro has yet to develop the spirit of iDdustry. Too 
understand the kind of school that he was in. It was a school of the lash, it was not 
a school which would lead him to fall in love with the industry to which he wa» 
cl riven. I suspect very few of us would be in love with toil which we were obliged 
to do at the pain of so many lashes on the bare back if we failed to do it. It reminds 
me of the siory of the man who had a balky horse. He was driving his wagon 
through the street and found all of a sudden that his horse differed in opinion from 
him— that whereas he supposed he was going along the street, the horse had nuide up* 
his mind that he was not going. So he stopped, and there they were, the man and 
the horse,— tlie one contented in his mind, the other greatly disturbed. The people 
began to gather around, as they always do, and one and another said, "Lick him! 
lick him! drive him along! don't let him stand there and get the best of you that 
way." Hut the man knew better than that. The streets were muddy, and he 
jumped down quickly from his seat and he caught up a handful of mud which he 
spread quickly over the face of his horse. He then went back hastily to his wagon, 
climbed up to his seat,and as the horse started up he looked around upon his friends 
and said, "you see it wasn't a licking he wanted; it was a new idee** Now I take- 
it that the negro, in respect to industry, has had all the "licking" that he wanted. 
What he wants is a "new idee" about what industry is for — what it means to be- 
indu8triou8, and what the outcome of industry may be. And when once he is per- 
mitted to understand it and the door is opened to him, I apprehend that we shall 
see him coming forward under the impulse of this •'new idee" to take his place — 
such a place as he has never yet been permitted to fill. 

We are very thankful, then, that the A. M. A., has taken up, in accord with tfie 
prevalent spirit in respect to education to-day, this idea of industrial work, of edu- 
cating the negro's mind and heart,and hand as well, so that he may be prepared for 
the day that is coming to him— the day for which every man of thought and action 
ought to be clearing the way. 

And if it be asked whether it is the business of a religious body to "serve tables"" 
in this kind of way, I apprehend that we have a perfect right to say, indeed, it u the 
business of the A. M. A^, a religious body, the outgrowth of Christian love— to go 
South to educate the negro's hand, and it is right to help him to become a skilled 
laborer. I can conceive that we might go South with the Christian church, in the 
interest of a religion which teaches morality, insists on veracity, encourages frugality^ 
and all that, in theory, and that we might get men with very good convictions about 
what it would be well to do; and I can also conceive that while our work remained 
a spiritual work and an educational work as applied to the intellect merely, we should 
fail of such results as we ought to have, because we know very well that faith with, 
out works is dead. I believe in the industrial education of the negro on that Script- 
ural basis; '* faith without works" — the works that bring a littie sweat to the brow 
and weariness to the back and hardness to the muscles — " is dead." You may teach 
faith to the negro as long as you will— that is, tench him a religion that is spiritual 
merely— and if you fail to develop in him an ambition toward industry, just so long 
you fail to make him the man you want to make or the man he ought to be. It re- 
mains true to the end of the world that "Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do;" and if we suppose that we could have a passably educated and relig- 
ious colored population, we should presently find that the bottom had all gone out 
from our education and religious work unless we hsd helped these men and women 
forward into industry and frugality, and intelligence respecting what work is and 
what may be the outcome of it. So it seems to me quite worth while thai the- 
Association— a religious institution— should take up this kind of education which* 
relates to land and horses and cows and knitting needles and all Chose thinv(»8 b^ 
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which horaes are made. Both the Negro and the Indian are under immense dis- 
advantages which cannot be appreciated by those who have never felt them; and for 
their deliverence from these, there must be some ministration that shall teach the 
soul, the mind, and the hand as well, so that there may stand before the people, who 
are to say whether all shall have an equal chance, those who are prepared to take 
thehr place and do their work and acquit themselves well, as the " wards of the 
nation," if you please to say so» or better as the products of Christian training and 
culture. 



DT RBT. J. F. DUDLKT. 

By the word industrial, or industrial education, I suppose we mean that which 
is included in the broader term, technical education, — that is, the training that is 
necessary to fit a man for any calling in life by which he may gain a livelihood, 
from the profession of law, medicine, divinity, work in the fine arts, all the way 
down to the humblest trade. 

And then, in industrial education there is the theoretical department and the 
practical department. There are some difficulties in the way of carrying on the 
practical department — having a workshop annexed to every school. It is not an 
easy matter, it is not a very economical affair, to attach a workshop to every school 
in the North, and of course it will be an expensive matter to do it in the South. 

But, nevertheless, let me offer some definite reasons why we ought to enter upon 
the effort— I wont say experiment — to train the young people of the colored race in 
ttie South in the industrial arts, preparing them for work in agriculture, in manu- 
factures, and in commerce. 

And first, we need to educate the Negro and the Indian for the earth. I am not 
quite sure but that we have been doing a little too much disproportionate work in fitting 
them for heaven. That is a charge which is made with great force by one of the 
ablest writers of the colored race in that book, " White and Black," namely, that the 
effort and aim has been to train the Negro for heaven alone. I am reminded of the 
atory that old Father the Sunday-school man, used to tell, about seeing a com- 
pany of ragged and dirty street urchins standing up and singing. ** I want to be an 
angel.*' The fact is, such boys needed to be trained to be industrious and truth- 
speaking here on this earth. So it is with the Negro — he is to live here on this earth. 

In the next place, it has been well said that the Lord Jesus Christ founded his 
kingdom upon two principles: the nobility or the dignity of labor, and the brother- 
hood of man. I think that is true; and accordingly it seems to me that the value of 
labor, the dignity and honor of labor, needs to be impressed upon the colored race. 
And this same truth needs to be taught the white race as well, for I have come to the 
conclusion, in my experience, that there is something in the statement that laziness 
is the original sin of the race. 

In the next place, the opportunity must be offered to the Negroes in the South 
for receiving training and education in the trades and various occupations. As I 
understand it, at the present time, there is little opportunity for a negro boy or 
young negro woman to be received as an apprentice into any shop. They cannot 
receive training now as they did in the days of slavery. 

The graduates of our schools in the South ought to, be missionaries in this matter 
of work — the industries and the arts that are necessary for the support of life. They 
4»ui go out and cultivate the spirit of love for labor and impress the idea of the 
nobility, the dignity and the value of labor, as a Christian principle, upon the young 
4Uid rising generation of the South. 

There are some cautions which ought to be observed. 
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It will not do to substitute the training of the hand and the eye for mental train- 
ing; we must beware of that. 

We must hold fast to this idea; that general education is neoeMary before tech- 
nical or industrial education, either theoretical or practical, can be successfully 
carried out. We cannot do two things at the same time. We cannot train the youth 
of the colored race at the South or the Indians in language, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, and at the same time make carpenters and blacksmiths and mechanics of 
other kinds of them. That Is impossible. Accordingly, the general education must 
be carried on, and this must be largely a separate department. 

The society should make a direct appeal to the churches to contribute specifically 
for this branch of work. We need to have buildings and trained teachers especially 
for it. And accordingly, I believe that while all the arguments in favor of industrial 
education in the North apply in the South, and with ten-fold greater force, we mui-t 
remember that it is a special work, that it is really a new departure, that it must be 
presented to the constituency of this society plainly and definitely, that the case must 
be argued, and that the churches must be asked to make liberal contributions for it. 

We are to "work out our own salvation,*' one and all, black and white. North 
and South,— yes, Moork it out, not only with the mind and heart, but with the hand. 



The South. 



COMMENCEMENT AT TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 

The sixteenth annual commencement has just passed. It lasted seven days, 
beginning with the exhibition of Cassidy School and closing June seventeenth with 
graduation day. 

Every college occasion of this kind seems better than the last. As we cannot 
give any just description of it we shall have to say to our friends "come and see." 
Not only the favorable comments, but the enthusiasm of visitors over the examina- 
tions in the various grades of the school, were very encouraging to hard-working 
teachers, an earnest faculty, and to diligent students who have striven to gain a high 
standing in their classes. These exercises, from the growth of the infant kinder- 
garten methods to normal, college and theological training, all deserve especial men- 
tion, also work in the various industrial departments, which was scanned so thor. 
oughly by every practical eye; Slater shop work, Win-ted^arm woiic, sewing and 
housekeeping industries. 

The class of ten graduates from the normal, and four from the theological de- 
partment—two of the number receiving the degree of B. D.— go out well equipped 
for the work of the school room and pulpit. The white, ripe fields which await 
them, will be entered by harvesters with keen blades. With what tender prayers 
they will be followed — to the out-of-the-way cabin which must serve as a school- 
room, to the wilderness place where no school has yet come with its blessed light, 
to the little plain board chapel, situated in the deep pine forest, where there is "a 
clearing" and so a snuill settlement ; here, too, the Bread of Life must be broken. 

But in following these dear students afield I have gone astray from my subject 
The baccalaureate sermon was preached upon the Sabbath by Pres. DeForest from 
Christ's words, "Follow Me." its earnest eloquence made us forget the otherwise 
insufferable heat of the day. The class will surely make that message fruit- 
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f ul. Patient reader, allow me to diverge again from my subject, (taeaUan moodi don't 
like to be held to anything,) to say that the character of this institution is essentially 
missionary. Erery step in its birth was talien after seeking the Divine Wisdom. 
Its first teachers and niissionarii'S were Oberlin men and women. The missionary 
atmosphere they created has 'grown with its growth' and 'strengthened with its 
strength' until the magnetic link has become cable which binds Oberlin missionary 
zeal to Talladega discipleahip for the Master. If these words fall under the eye 
of any of those pioneer workers, they will see that we do not forget 1 

The examinations in all of the grades were well attended, much interest center- 
ing in the classes about to graduate. How could they have done better? was frequent- 
ly said, especially of moral philosophy, geometry, English literature and homiletics. 

Monday evening, g^ven to the three Literary Societies, was of prominent interest. 
Declamations and essays were excellent. These were interspersed with well pre- 
pared music One or two of those matchless college songs were sung. One scene 
from the cantata of the Haymakers was well rendered. I hardly think any com- 
pany of white lads and lasses could have cut down in mimicry and spread the beau- 
tiful clover (real clover, children spread all about the platform) or sung the sweet 
story of haymaking, better. 

On Tuesday night. Dr. Haygood of "Brother in Black*' fame addressed us upon 
just what we were benefited by hearing. Wit, humor, pathos, wise suggestion, 
kind advice, faithful instruction, filled his message, which was so much enjoyed that 
the Doctor was compelled to snatch his chance for delivery from a continuous round 
of applause. 

Wednesday afternoon, the prize speakers and essayists were greeted with a 
crowded house. No one suffered upon this occasion except the judges of the exer 
cises. Their equality in excellence was such that I think Dr. Ward would rather 
accavate antiquities in Babylonia than choose between them 1 

Wednesday night. Dr. Ward took us to Babylon and vicinity for an hour and a 
half, showed us buried cities and what is found beneath them, curious seals, tablets 
with the histories of various Kings as far back as Nebuchadnezzar, jewelry of 
various kinds, &c., &c. This privilege afforded great delight to all present, especial- 
ly to our advanced students who are curious to see, and know, but have no hope 
of visiting that region. 

Thursday, graduating day, was both sorrowful and glad. We were glad of the 
re-enforcement of teachers and preachers to the great field of need, but sorry to part 
with students that we had loved so long. Following the excellent essays and 
orations, the class song was sung; both words and music were composed by 8. H. 
Dale, one of the graduates, and did him honor. 

The Diplomas were feelingly conferred by Pres. DeForest, each graduate being 
assured that the blessing of the college would attend and follow him. A gold medal 
earned by R. D. Jennings for best essay upon the physiological effects of alcohol, was 
then presented, the gift of W. Jennings Demorest of New York City. Pres. DeFor- 
est facetiously remarking that he was happy in this case to be made a 'go between,' 
as the medal was from Jennings to Jennings. The business and social meeting in 
the afternoon by the Alumni was followed in the evening by interesting Literary ex- 
ercises. This occasion was marred by the illness of its orator, Rev. B. Gimner, of 
New Iberia, La., but the impromptu readiness of another of Talladega's sons. Rev. 
Spencer Snell, of Louisville. Kentucky, relieved the disappointment. An essay by 
Mrs. Janette Wilson, a graduate of the class of '78, was of marked merit, and received 
hearty applause. 

The last scene was next morning when wagons were burdened with trunks, and 
he tearful farewells ended another school year of unustial success in improved 
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scholarship and earnest Christian purpose, which was well set forth in the closing 
words of Mrs. Wilson's essay. 

"Do all the good you can 

To all the people you can 

In nil the places you can 

And just as long as you can." 

UBS. O. W. AKDRKW8. 
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Our commencement exercises began on Sunday, May 28rd, with a Sabbath-school 
and Temperance Convention. This conference was for the purpose of comparing 
thoughts and experiences upon these two important subjects, since most of our 
students who are engaged in teaching In the public schools do more or less work 
in these lines. 

In the evening, Pres. Pope preached to the graduating class from the text 
"Quit you like men, be strong." The sermon contained much sound thought and 
good advice, and was of just as much value to the rest of the audience as to those for 
whom it was principally delivered. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the final examinations of the schools were 
held. Wednesday evening was given up to the Choral Club for its annual concert. 
Never have we seen a larger audience at Tougaloo than on that evening. After fill, 
ing every seat in the chapel, and bringing chairs into every available space, there 
were yet many who could have no seats at all, and who could barely get inside the 
doors. We were pleased to see many of the white people of our immediate vicinity, 
and some who had to ride several miles in order to be present. Those who have 
ridden over Mississippi roads by daylight, will readily understand that the interest 
must, indeed, have been strong, when it could induce people to ride ten or twelve 
miles after dark, when in many places a slight deviation from the beaten track 
would result in an upset, as the writer has good reason for knowing. 

Thursday forenoon was taken up with the literary exercises, consisting of essays 
and orations by the members of the graduating class, and recitations and declama- 
tions by students from the grammar schools. Nowhere do our students appear to 
better advantage than in exercises of this character. Every one carried out his part 
with the utmost self-possession, and the spirit which they put into their words showed 
that they felt the sentiments they uttered. Soon after the close of the morning ezer- 
ciscs a collation was served, and that was not, by any means the least enjoyable 
portion of the day. 

In the afternoon the chapel was again filled to listen to an address by the Rev. 
Edgar J. Penny, of Marietta, Ga., on the subject of "Self Culture." 

Following this were several short speeches by visitors from Jackson. The Rev. 
Wm. Short, of the Episcopal church, urged strongly the idea of industrial education. 
CoK Chas. E Hooker, who is conceded by all to be the most eloquent speaker in the 
State, fully sustained his reputation. Col. J. L. Power, of the Jackson "Clarion," 
Secretary of the State Board of Visitors, who has been present at every commence- 
ment for many years, spoke of the continued advancement of our school and thought 
the present occasion the most successful of any he had attended. Other gentlemen 
followed, with words of appreciation and encouragement, and after all were done, 
it could truthfully be said, that not one spoke lc.*s iuteiesiingly than the others. 

Although the good feeling existing between Northerners and Southerners of the 
better class, has now became an old story, the thought would present itself, how 
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Btrange, Uiat men who but a few years ago were deadly enemies, could now mtct 
on Uie same platform, where those belonging to the defeated side expressed tbem- 
selves in words, strongly favorable to a work which until recently they have so bit- 
terly opposed. On such occasions as this we can but wish that some of the Northern 
friends, who are doing so much toward the forwarding of this work, might be 
present an ft ^ Mune of the results of their benevolence. 



LE MOYNE INSTITUTE. MEMPHIS, TENN. 

I envy the liberty and the assurance of the " war correspondent " who could, at 
twenty and fifty miles from the " front " and always I believe at a safe dibtaoce from 
danger, prepare and send back to his paper thrilling accounts of campaign and battle 
and victory. Even the General, twenty years after the war, has advantuges in de. 
.-cribing his victories which the soldier at the front and in the smoke of battle cannot 
avail himself of. So in our work here in the South. The immediate workers lack 
'' perspective." We are in the midst of the smoke and turmoil of the real battle of 
ideas between the North and the South. Along our part of the line of battle, here 
by the " Father of Waters," there has been no backward movement during the year 
Just most happily ended in our commencement exercises. 

We have been greatly favored, and most happy, in having Dr. Beard, one of the 
Secretanes of the Association, with us during all these exercises, and his sermon to 
the students, as well as the address given by him to the graduating class, was greatly 
enjoyed by crowded audiences, and I doubt not they will prove productive of great 
good both to individual students, and to the institution in its work and influence here. 

Dr. Beard, while with us, by invitation of the pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, preached on Sunday morning to one of the largest, most influential congre- 
gations of the city. In introducing him to his congregation the pastor took occasion 
to speak in terms of unqualified praise and admiration concerning the work of the 
A. M. A. , for the colored people. He spoke particularly of the work of the Le Moy ne 
Institute, as "a quiet and dignified work, accomplishing great good and as deserving 
of the sympathy and support of the entire community," and he asked his people wlio 
could do so to attend the closing exercises of the school, which some of them did, 
expressing pleasure and satisfaction in what they saw and heard. 

A class of eight students were given diplomas this year on the completion of the 
full normal course. These graduates begin teaching at once in Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi, and some of them intend to continue their studies at Fisk University 
as soon as possible. The reunion of the graduates of the school brought together 
between thirty and forty members of the Alumni Association for an evening of 
social enjoyment, and gave opportunity for the strongest expressions of loyalty to 
the school and devotion to the work that school and graduates alike are faithfully 
laboring to accomplish. 

Looking back on the year now ended we find abundant cause for thankfulness 
at the record. Attendance has been larger and more steady than ever before. We 
have been obliged to turn fully a hundred pupils from our doors for want of room 
to accommodate all who wished to come. The class work of students has averaged 
better than for any previous year. 

We have succMseded by aid from the Slater fund, and from friends mostly hero 
in Memphis, in getting in operation our Boy's Manual Training Work, for which. 
we have a fine two-story shop, and an engine with a complete outfit of wood-work, 
ing tools, and in the use of which a class of twenty young men have had training 
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and practice the latter half of the year. With this new work we are greatly pleased 
and we hope much from it in the future. Tlie religious tone and work of the 
school hare been most encouraging. Over thirty of the pupils have professed con- 
version, and begun new lives with faith and hope in the Baviour as their actuating 
motive henceforth. The power of the Spirit and of God's word in the simple daily 
devotional exercises of the school, and in the regular meetings for prayer and Bible 
study, has wonderfully and richly overshadowed us for almost the entire year, mak- 
ing our work a constant joy and peace to us even when bodies were weary and 
nerves aching. 

In this connection I cannot too strongly express my high and thankful apprecia- 
tion of the constant interest, and the faithful, earnest, co-operation of all my 
assistants in this as in every other interest or line of our work. The faculty of the 
school, and I think all here who know anything of our work, feel that the school 
has a definite policy and outline of work to accomplish. I am sure God has blessed 
our united prayers and labors in following it, as never before. 

Finally. I believe we continue to draw about our work the sympathy and 
kindly feeling of all classes of people here, who give any thought to the work of 
the time in the raising and saving of humanity. We are very hopeful for the 
future and we plead for means with which to carry forward our work in directions, 
and through opportunities, that are urgently calling us and wonderfully opening to 

the light. A. J. 8TBELX. 



STORRS SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA. 



The closing exercises of Slorrs School began Monday, May 24th, and continued 
through the 2dlh. These consisted of examinations, written and oral, by the teachers 
in their respective rooms, with rhetorical exercises upon the closing day in the 
Grammar department. There was no effort at display, no mere exhibition wox^, 
but to those who were present, the examinations in every grade from the lowest to 
the highest evinced the aptness to teach, and the capacity to learn, for which the 
teachers and pupils of Storrs School have been noted for more than twenty years. 

For by far the greater part of the time since its establishment, Wss Amy 
Williams has been its principal. It is no disparagement to the many other 
faithful workers who have labored in this school to say that to Miss Williams* 
energy, devotion and enthusiasm, is mainly due the enviable reputation for good 
work and thorough training which justly belongs to Storrs School. 

It is very pleasant to state that the value of Miss Williams' labors has been 
deeply appreciated by the patrons of the school, and her retirement from the work, 
necessitated by the declining health of an invalid mother, was greatly deplored by 
pupils and parents alike. 

No higher praise, therefore, need be awarded to Mrs. H. I. Miller, the present 
principal, than to say that, under her wise and skillful management the past year, 
Storrs School has in all respects maintained its high standard of excellence. Kever 
were examinations here more satisfactory in the indications afforded by their 
thoroughness, of diligent study and successful mastery by the students, of the 
principles found in the text books. Proficiency in arithmetic and history was 
apecially marked and gratifying. The rhetorical exercises of the last day were 
followed by awarding certificates to those who in deportment, as well as in study, 
had fulfilled the requirement of the school course. 

The year past has been very prosperous. The school enrollment has increased 
over that of former years, to nearly 650, and the average attendance has beeo 
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larger than ever. The Jones Eiodergnrten, coDnected with Storr's BchooU is 
greatly appreciated by the people, and has been more than filled a large portion of 
the year. The school prospects for the future are full of eocouragement and 
promise. xtabts kint. 



••CHILDREN'S DAY."— HOW WE DID IT. 

And I shall try to put it in shortish meter. It was well understood beforehand, 
and a very special notice was given from tbe desk on the previous Sabbath, that the 
whole day would be just devoted to the children. 

At an early hour the little folks came flocking in from their homes on the streets, 
away over the great com aud cotton fields and in the woods, dressed in their' 'Sunday 
best," and many of them with shoes oq tbeir feet like those of the forty years' wan- 
derers in the desert, that "wax not old," and still, unlike them, for they were made 
after the original, Divine plan. 

And the profusion of flowers, wild and tame, "from the cedar even to the 
hyssop," which they brought with them to decorate the church, would be a poser 
for the "wisest of men," or old Linnaeus himself to analyze and classify. These 
we duly arranged, so far as they could be, in pitchers, goblets, fruit cans and so on, 
— and they made our church look really cheerful, and sent out a sweet savor to us, 
and we trust, up to Him who made them. 

First in order came our regular young people's half-hour morning prayer-meet- 
ing, with some seventy-five present, mostly children and young people. We have a 
new leader each month. He, for June, was In his place — a young man of fine "port 
and bearing" — a sweet singer, and one of our recent converts, out of whom not long 
ago was cast what was cast out of her of Magdala, — for he was intemperate, profane, 
vulgar and godless, but now seems "clothed and in his right mind," and "loveth 
much." The Bible was read, songs sung, brief words said, and short and earnest pray- 
ers offered by those "bending low on the htiitii of their nnnified knees." Such was 
the "state of condition" of this meeting, and a good preparation for the public ser- 
vice. We tried to simplify the whole service as much as we could, and bring it 
down to the capacities of the children— used a good deal of Saxon, and told them all 
we could in the brief time, about the Bible, its origin, its design, its make-up, and 
how it was at the foundation of the church and the Sabbath-school and everything 
good, and how they all should learn to study, love and prize it. We then told 
something about the origin of the Sabbath-school, and what a great and important 
institution it is becoming, and what great multitudes of children and others are now 
members of it. We trust that they got and carried away an idea or two, which will 
sometime do them good. Even the half dozen Utile babies present kept still, and 
hardly a peep or coo was heard from them. 

After the sermon, the pastor presented twenty Testaments, as keepsakes, with 
their names written in them, to as many of the recent converts under sixteen years 
of age, who had united with the church. The Sabbath-school followed the public 
service. An even hundred were present, with forty in the infant class, the balance, 
mostly, what we call young men and young women. The Superintendent is a 
youth of about twenty summers,— tall, straight, prim in the best sense, unexception- 
ably dressed, "black as night, "but "bright as a button," a true Christian— has good 
round-about sense— a good Bible and general student and is " the right man in 
the right place." He opens the school with singing, prayer and responsive Bible 
reading *leads off in the singing and repeating the books in the whole Bible in their 
order, and says them, forth and back, as readily as the A, B, C's. The lesson gone 
over, some fifty verses are repeated voluntarily by as many different scholars. While 
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a collection la being taken up, my wife gives every one present a good paper or tract, 
the library-books are exchanged, and the school is dismis&ed. The children have 
been here three long hours, in all, and are tired. 

A.t night is a concert, got up, jointly, by my wife and the superintendent; with 
100 present. In all are fifty different exercises, sixty different ones take part in 
them, and one half of these under ten years old, and all do reasonably and some 
almost i^nreasonably well. They love to exhibit and excel in it. On many of the 
little feet were no "shods;" and "little blacklegs" are no offence to our pulpit 
platform. There was speaking by our young men and women and children which 
might well put some Yankee young folks to the blush, and which made us want 
to be young again. And then there was singing and singing and singing, by the 
little folks, like that of the little birds, and by the bigger ones like the diapason of 
the billows— singing by all — singing by classes— singing of quartettes and double 
quartettes — ^these last by eight of our young men, — which Orpheus of old, or even 
the Queen would have been pleased to hear. It was a busy night, and all the chil- 
dren will remember it. Before closing, we oldttr ones were invited, of course, to make 
a '*few remarks," which we did,— thanking the children and all for what they had 
done, telling them what opportunities they were enjoying, and how they should 
prize and improve them. Then we took up a little collection for the *'poor Indian.'* 
And so "Children's Day" was wound up. Some one who had been up in Yankee- 
land said to us after it was over, "Just let me take that concert up to some of the 
Northern cities, and I will make you a clean five hundred out of it. 

9, X. B. IKWCTT. 
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ROSEUCD MISSION— BDRHELL statiox. 

Under date of May 10, 18^6. our native missionary, Francis Prazier. writes : 
"Some of my scholars are now able to read in the Dakota Bible. And since it has 
become warm weather there are always a good many people at our Sabbath meetings. 
And I am friends with all the people. Then, too, I am glad in my own heart because 
I am engaged in a part of the Lord's work. And I pray the Lord always that He 
will have mercy on some of this people and make them live. 

I and my family are well. But the people here are suffering for food and just 
as soon as they finish their planting they will all have to go a long journey to Rose- 
bud Agency for food." 

THE PONCAS OP DAKOTA. 

The Poncas are all— with few exceptions — taking hold of their spring work in 
earnest. The crops are all in and they are breaking more land. Several of them 
are busy with the building of the ten new houses, in fact, I might say almost all, for 
they are helping each other draw lumber, etc. We have a larger average attendance 
at school than last year at this time, and they are doing much more studying. One 
class is nearly through the Second Reader, having reviewed a part of it 

The attendance at church has fallen off from last winter. Standing Bear wa« 
at church last Sunday, the first time for months. I hope he will withdraw hia 
opposition to the moral and religious part of the work. 

I have married one couple publicly and hope to persuade others soon. Have 
persuaded several couples who " had gone apart," to Dve together again. Major Hill 
has given us much help in this. j. i. tnTR. 
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IKDIAN Y. M. C. A. 

One of the most sigoiflcaDt movements that has taken place in the progress of 
the native Dakota churches, that are the outgrowth of the original Daliota Mission, 
is tlie or^.'^anization of Young Men's Christian Associations connected with cearly 
every native church. After growing up alone they were heard of and sought out 
b}' the Y. M. C. A of Minnesota and Dakota, and invited to send representatives to 
the convention of their white bretliren at J5t. Paul, last December. 

At that convention, one of the Dakota Indian delep:ates. Rev. John Eastman, 
gave this history of the origin of their Association, as follows: 

"About eight years Hgo in tlie church I had charge of, some young men wished 
lo have a Toung Men's Christian Association, and a^ked me what I knew about it. 
But I told them that I, for my part, knew nothing of the constitution or methods of 
the Toung Men's (christian Associations, so they did nothing at that time. But three 
or four months later they again spoke of it, yet we knew not how to make a con- 
stitution. But nevertheless, they said we will have a Young Men's Christian 
Association. Then I appointed a meeting for them and they talked it over. And 
they agreed that even though they did not have the Y. M. C. A. constitution and 
rules to go by, they would work according to the words of Jesus, and would seek out 
the ways in which young men might benefit each other, and they would bring into 
meeting any who did not attend, and would make contributions to carry the Gospel 
to the wild Indians. For these purposes they would create their society. I approved 
of this, and they made their society and appointed those who should look after these 
several kinds of work. 

"This was the beginning of our Young Men's Christian Association. It was 
made without any constitution, but was made upon the rules of Jesus. Tlierefore 
we remember one of his words, ' Abide in me and I will abide in you. The branch 
caoDOT bear fruit unless it is united to the vine.' Upon this our Young Men's 
Association made its first growth. Their desire has seemed to be, to keep with 
Jesus. Therefore, my friends, remember us, so that much fruit may grow among us 
to the glory of God our Father." 



The Chinese. 



OUR CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

It has occurred to me that my correspondence with the Missionary has been 
defective at one important point. Custom and use makes any operation common. 
place to those concerned in it. We come to assume that everybody knows that 
which to us has become so very familiar; and consequently, that which may really 
be of greatest interest, fails to be described. Those who have been kind enough 
to rend these brief communications month by month, can hardly be ignorant of the 
spirit or the design with which our mission moves on, but of the methods and the 
practical details, their conceptions (if they have any) may be vague and even in- 
correct. 

I invite you, therefore, to make a visit with me at our Central School in San 
Francisco— the largest in our mission and the largest, I suppose, in our State or in 
the whole country. From this one — reducing the scale— you may learn all. 

The school opens at 7 o'clock, but we, being visitors, need not hasten. We 
shall be in ample time for our purposes if we enter at 8 or 8.15. 

The teachers, however, are there on time. The pupils straggle in one by one 
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80 slowly at the begin oiog, that a teacher often finishes the lesson of the first comer 
as soon as a second appears. This is not for lack of interest, but because few of 
the pupils can possibly get through with their day's labor and be ready to start for 
school before half-past seven. "Why not then," you ask/ 'begin at eight and require 
all to be punctual?" Because we have found that classification in our Chinese schooU 
is worse than useless; and that attempts at organization result invariably and in- 
evitably (under our conditions) in greater disorganization. So that we accept it as 
necessary to take the pupils one by one, and we can begin to teach as soon as a 
single pupil enters the room. No time is lost, and there is a sort of premium put 
upon punctuality in the fact that those first at school get the longest and most quiet 
lessons. A little before 8 o'clock the trickling stream of pupils begins to be a flood, 
the empty seats are rapidly filled ; and the teachers are ^ut to their speediest motions 
to greet their pupils and give to each, in due season, his portion of instruction. 

And now, we visitors appear upon the scene. I lead you up a somewhat sharp 
assent on Clay street, from Kearney along the southern side of a little square,knowii 
from old times in San Francisco as " The Plaza." A short and narrow street runs 
along its western side from Clay to Washington street, called Brenham Place. It 
is the boundary at this point of our San Francisco Chinatown. I halt before a 
narrow building pinched in between its over-shadowing neighbors, and invite you 
up a stairway short but steep, to the main entrance of our Central Mission House. 
Tour courtesy is large and generous, but does not suillce to hide from me the 
wonderment you feel. Tour heart is saying silently, "What I is Vm all there is of 
your Central Mission House ? " And I as silently reply : " It is ail we can afford. 
Out of our slender income, year by year, $900 goes for even this. And small and 
dingy as it looks without, there's a good deal in it and a good deal of it, after all." 
Very like the religion that is taught here possibly, not very pretentious without, but 
very useful and dear within. 

But we must not tarry at the threshold. I open the door to you and you enter 
at once on the stirring scene. No vestibule detains you. We have no space to 
spare for vestibules. "The room is full," you say to me, "no chance here for 
visitors." " Seems full," I reply, " but you haven't learned how closely human 
beings can be packed. We can put half as many more in here and yet there will be 
room." " But this is Bellum," you rather sharply tell me. Reading to right of 
you, reading to left of you, before and behind, every one of more than a hundred 
throats giving vent to their guttural vocalizations, till you wonder how any American, 
endowed with nerves, survives it for an hour. 

The crowd seems to be wholly Chinese, but when you look more closely, you 
see in the center of a section, the limits of which you begin to discribe,the face of an 
American lady. These ladies are there five or six evenings of every week for at 
least two hours and a half. The noise that reminds you of Bedlum has come to be 
almost musical to them. It tells of unceasing application and an eagerness to get 
on; and it stirs and keeps stirred the hope that out of this apparent discord is 
coming forth, in due time, praise pure and pleasant to the one true God. 

We soon feel that we cannot be content as idle spectators. We want a share in 
the work. And certainly the teachers cannot stop to entertain us. Theirs, during 
this last half hour of teaching, is a service that bids one "salute no man by the way." 
And so we sit down, each of us, side by side with some eager pupil and hear him 
read, " a tall man, a tall woman, a tall tree," and so on — the object words explained 
by the rude cuts in the primer — or else the principal tells us of her little Bible class — 
the only example of successful classification yet attained — and asks if we would not 
like to take it off her hands, or. possibly, there is some single scholar in geography 
or history whom she commits to us. In either case we soon get greatly interested 
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for the enthusiasm is contagious; when, just as you reach the very point in 6ome 
difficult explanation, a book is thrust before your eye and a bony finger or a pencil 
point resting on some specially hard word, tells you that a neighboring pupil push* 
iog on in study, has been stopped Just there and needs a helping hand. You 
accept the interruption, pronounce and explain the word, and return to the task 
before assumed, ready now to welcome all comers. Nothing could put you out of 
patience; nothing could set your nerves on edge, for you are in the work and borne 
on by it with all the zest of a good as well as " new sensation." 

But it is after nine o'clock now, the bell taps sharply, and the confusion ceases 
almost in an instant, and silence reigns supreme. You perceive the Chinese helper 
moving rapidly along the only aisle, counting the pupils. Copies of the Gospel 
Hymns are quickly distributed. Two or three hymns are sung with spirit, and in 
better harmony than you had dared expect. Perhaps a Chinese hymn is sung, a 
translation of some one familiar to us in English and sung to the familiar tune. 
Then some one of us visitors is drafted into service to "tell the old, old story," while 
what we say is — sentence by sentence — deftly and earnestly interpreted by the 
Chinese helper. A prayer, perhaps two prayers are offered by Chinese brethren, 
and then all rise for the Lord's prayer, said first in English, then in Chinese, and 
with hearty hand-shakings, we visitors retire. 

The religious exercises are not so nunicrous as this at all sessions of the schooh 
This was a special occasion from the fact that you and I were there. But there i& 
no session without some gospel word at least in song and prayer; and there are 
evenings appointed on which a gospel service is expected whether visitors are present 
or not. There is also the Wednesday evening service conducted by the Association 
of Christian Chinese, when teachers are not required to be present, though often 
they do attend. And there are Sabbath services, morning and evening, at which 
some brother — a cook or a shoemaker, or a cigarmaker possibly — appointed for the 
purpose, preaches the word. For we set our brethren at speaking as soon as possible 
and they learn to preach by preaching. 

But my space is filled and I must cease. wm. o. fond. 



Bureau of Woman's Work. 

MIS8 D. X. XXEBSON, 8ECRBTART. 

At the several State Associations of the spring and summer, the 
Women's meetings have been occasions of special interest, not only to 
those who were so favored as to attend them, but also to the National 
Missionary Societies whose cause they assist. All were well attended and 
the reports of the mission fields were listened to with marked appreciation. 
One could but be impressed with the spirit of devotion that pervaded all 
these gatherings; the evident comprehension of the present opportunities 
for Woman's Work and the desire and purpose to aid the missionary cause 
in our own land by as effective and systematic plans as are adopted in 
foreign work. The results of these meetings will no doubt be seen in the 
increased information as to the needs of the home field and the increased 
contributions to the work. 

Special work has been undertaken for the A. M. A. toward the sup- 
port of schools in the South. The Michigan ladies have been offered the 
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Trinity School, Athens, Ala., and will do what they can in this direction. 
The Iowa ladies have organized a State Missionary Union and have 
adopted for their A. M. A. work the Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga, 
Illinois will continue the support of two missionaries. Vermont is en- 
tliusiastic in behalf of the school at Mcintosh, Ga., which it has 
carried so successfully, and which has been so blessed in the enlarged 
opportunities for usefulness. Maine continues the support of three 
missionaries, two in the South and one to the Indians, and will endeavor 
to raise the support of a fourth. And so with the Woman's Work prosper- 
ing in every quarter we thank God and go forward according to the 
abundant entrance He has j»iven us. 

The organization of Missionary Societies in connection with our 
schools and churches South and among the Indians, has proved of great 
advantage as a means of instruction, and also of interesting the young 
people in Christian work. We append a programme of the exercises of 
the Missionary Society in our school at Tougaloo, Miss., at one of its 
regular bi-monthly meetings. It is very evident from this programme thai 
our colored friends don't easily weary of a Missionary meeting. 
Siuping of Hymn — Joy to the World. 
Kcading of Selections from the Scriptures. 
Prayer. 

Anthem — by the Choir. 
Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Dates of actual beginnings of M ssion Work upon home and foreign fields, uo^ 

occupied by Protestant Misiiooaries, Student. 

Mission Work in Micronesia, 

Mission Work in Asia, ---.. ♦• 

Ceylon and Madagascar, Teacher 

Work in Asia, Student 

Reading— -The Beat for Jesus, - - •• 

Work in Asia, --... ♦« 

Reading— Not in Vain, «« 

Singing— Wbere Hnst Thou Ghaned To-Dav, 

Mission Work in the far North, -^ . Teacher. 

A Missionary Exercise — Sowing Light, .... Several Young Ladies. 

Work in Europe, ---.- Student 

Reading, Teacher. 

Chinese Life and Character, . - Student. 

Recitation— The Most Beautiful Iland, 

Congo Missions, «« 

Ililo Missions, •< 

Reading — ^The Missionary Potato, •« 

Recitation — The Chili on the Judgment Seat. Students 

Items, by the President. 

Recitation— About St. Paul, ..- Student, 

Collection. 

Singing— Hymn 455, Manual of Praise, Congregation. 

Benediction, by Pastor. 
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Does not the following letter from our school at San tee Agency, show 
that the Indians are among those who will hear Jesus gladly whenever the 
word is given them? 
De\r Miss E. 

The box came Saturday night in splendid condition, and I hasten to announce 
its arrival. I just wish you could have been here — yet invisible— this morning, to 
have witnessed the joy over the Testaments. It would have forever settled the 
question in your mind whether Indians are ever demonstrative I gave one to each 
of the girls at the Nest who can read — sixteen in number. Some fairly jumped up 
and do vn. and wlien they found their own names in them, and were assured they 
were theirs to keep forever, happier children you never saw. They think that all 
things given to them, however, must go with them home and then be locked in a 
trunk as so many treasures. But I told them they were not for that, but to use till 
worn out, and they must bring them back in the fall, for I should not give them 
another one in their own name, but it would be a Bird's Nest book. Of course, 
they all faithfully promised to bring them back. I gave Miss Yoorhees eight Testa- 
ments and three Bibles for the boys, and there is a demand among the young men 
for the rest of the Bibles. Some of the other books I'll put in the school library and 
also send to some native pastors who have a knowledge of English that will make 
the books useful to them; one. Rev. Mr. Renville, lost all his library by fire this 
winter. One of the sweetest little incidents about the books is their hearty desire 
to thank Jesus right away for the Testaments, and ask Him to help them understand. 



For the Children. 



Treasurer Hubbard has made himself solid with one little boy. It is 
not every one who can write a letter about money and make people happy. 
Perhaps some other little boys may want to see what the effect of sending 
in their contributions will have upon the Treasurer. Boys, take hold and 
try it. Make the ten cent pieces come in lively. 

Dear Sir:— I was very glad to get your letter. I think you treated a little boy 
like me very nicely just for my ten cents. I put your letter, a letter of Pansy's 
and a letter from Papa in a box that was just the shape of the Bible to keep as my 
treasure. Mamma says that she will keep the American Missionary with my letter 
until I am a man. I have another ten cents for you and I would like to help the 
Children's Missionary down South and get her monthly letter. 

Your little friend, 

Q. K. ORSBNOUOH. 



LETTER FROM AN INDIAN BOY, 

TO ▲ ■UXDAT SCHOOL IN MA68AOHI78BTT«. 



Dear Friends: 

Miss Yoorhees told me to write a letter to you. I will tell you about my 
people. My people do not believe on God, but they believe on something else. 
When I was at my home, I hear some boys say that the sky end some place, and 
they say there is a ladder up there, and up there is a buffalo. They said that buffalo 
draws a big cart. They worship snakes and water and the thunder, and the sun. 
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Tbey have Indian dances and the sun^ance too. I think tha( dance is dreadful. 
The house where they dance is made of leaves. They cut themselves and they have 
a post in the house where they hang themselves. They cut through the flesh on the 
breast and put a little stick through the flesh, and tie a string on each end and then 
hang them up until it cut the flesh, and after it cut the flesh it cut on the shoulder, 
and they tie three or four buffalo heads to draw. They draw them around until the 
sun sets. 

Now I know the right way. First I believe in these Indian ways, now I know 
the right way. Now I believe in Qod and I try to be a Christian, and I am learoiDg 
how to pray. We have boys prayer-meeting on Sunday and on Wednesday evening. 
I want the people at Fort Bert hold to love Qod and to believe on him. But I am only 
a little boy so I can't tell them now. I will ask Qod to help me, and I want my 
people to be Christians. I want you to pray for my people. 

From your friend, 

WILLIS WU.KU180IC, AGS U. 



RECEIPTS FOR JUNE, 1886. 



MAINE, $1,S58 37. 

Anbarn. HIjrb St. Conjf. Ch-./or DM. ... $V) 00 

Biddeford. Second Conu. Ch 2137 

Brunswick. Cong. Ch. (ad I.) -^100 

Caatine. Cong. 8. 8. Concert 3 51 

Foxcroft. Mra. D. Blanchard 2 00 

Garland. Bbl. of C; 1 55 for Frelght,/or 

SiimayAla 155 

Gorham. First Cong. Ch. and Soc £8 74 

Portland. State St. Cb. and Soc., 150; 

Seamen's Betbel Ch., 41 96; St Lawrence 

St Cb.,9 39; J. J. Gcrrisb, 10 210 64 

Portland. Second Parish, Y. P. 8. of C.E., 

forWoman:9Work 20 0» 

Riimford Point. ♦*A Friend" 1 00 

South Berwick. Miss Lewis' S. 8. Class, 

75c.; Sab. Sch., 75c.,/or m'mington, N. 

(7... ... 160 

Union. Women of Cong. Ch., for Debt. .. 5 50 
Winibrop. Bbl. of C, 1 70 for Freight. /{>r 

S^lma^AJa 170 

Yarmouth Hiss Pnckman's 8. 8. Class, 

ff^ WUminqton, N. C 100 

Ladies of Maine, by Mrs J. P. Hubbard, 

Treas. ,/or Woman's ^York 892 89 

$1,256 37 

LEO ACT. 

Brewer. Estate of T>ea. John Holyoke, by 

Mrs. H. W. Uolyoke 100 00 

$1,358 37 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $750 98. 

Amherst. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Bennington. Cong. Ch. and Soc 14 18 

Brentwood. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 00 

Center Harbor. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 00 

Concord. Chas. Page, for Student Aid^ 

TaUadeqa C 2 00 

Deerfleld Center. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 8J 

Derry. First Cong. Ch. and Soc.. 35 25 and 

Sab. Sch., 16 64; Ladies* of First Cong. 

Ch.,/ar lh£ Debt, Q 69 89 

Dover. First Ch. (of which Sab. Sch. 2'\ 

for Woman's Work, and 5/or Indian M) 93 00 
Bzeter. Mrs. T. J. Chadwick,/or Atlanta 

U 1000 

Franklin. Miss Clara B. Rowell and friends, 

for Student Aid, Atlanta U 25 00 

Hampstead. Ml»s J. S. Eastman, (5 of 

which /or 2)*W) 16 00 

Hinsdale. Cong. Ch. and Soc 8 5«» 

Kensington. Cong. Ch 6 UO 



London. J. R. Peai*e 5 00 

Meriden. Cong, l h nu 

MilforU. Peter and Cynthia 8. Bams 80 00 

Nashua. Firat Cong. Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, FUk U a)0O 

Nashua. Mission Circle, by Dora N.s*pauld- 

i"g./or H'om/?«'* Work 20 OO 

Newboston. Prcsb. Ch 2 OO 

Pembroke. Isaac Walker's Bible Class,/or 

WUmlnqton, N. C. 2 OO 

Portsmouth. North Church 105 85 

Plymouth. Cong. Ch.. 8 25 

Rlndge. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 6. Williams., lu 27 
West Lebanon. Tllden Stiu., Bbl. C.,/<w 

Sto/rsSch., Atluf.ta, 6a. 

$300 96 

L»GACT. 

Pilt^fleld. E!«iate of John L. Thomdikc, 

by Tuomas U. Thorudike, Kx 2'.0 00 

$750 98 

VERMONT. $657 82. 

Benson. J. E . 2., E. 8. K.. 50c 2 50 

Brownington. S. 8 Tinkham 4 50 

Browuingtun and Barton Lauding. Coog. 

Ch 554 

Bnrilngton. First Cong. Sab. Sch., adU.... 40 

Colchester. "A few Ladiei»,"/or DeU. ... 60 

Derby. Ladies of Cong. Hoc., for Mclutofh. 

Oa 800 

East Hardwick. Cong. Ch 15 OU 

Bast Ponltney. Dnion Miss'y Concert 50 

Essex Center. Cong. Ch 8 17 

Essex Junction. Cong. Ch 6 21 

Manchester. **¥rieji^*^^^for AUanta U... 100 00 

Montpelier. Mrs. L C. Bowen 10 00 

North Ferrisbnrg. Cyrus W. Wickes, to 

conct. Ellxn M. Bard and Susan M. 

Shdrbcrt. L. M's 60 00 

Royalton. Cong. Ch., 30 77; A. W. Kenney, 

80 :. 6077 

Royalton. A. W. Kenney,/(or Student Aid, 

AtlanlaU. 1200 

Rupert "Rapert" 200 

SDringfteld. A. Woolsen £00 00 

West DoTer. Ladies' of Cong. Ch.,/or Debt 1 10 
Windsor. Cons. Ch., Mrs. Freeman, bal. 

to const. O. E. Knowlton and Hkkbt 

MoRBis Lull. L M's 9 00 

Woo'lstock. Miss Sophia A. Walker. Box 

and Pkg. Cfor Tougaloo U. 
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Ladles of Vt., by Hn. Henry Fairbanke, 
for Mcintosh, Oa. 

Brookfleld. Second Ch 18 75 

Charlotte 20 50 

Fair Haven 12 85 

Hlddlebary 82 06 

Norwich 21 00 

Pittaiield, MiM A. Hatch 2 00 

Queeche 8 75 109 81 

By H. H. Thompffon, Co. Treaa. 

Brattleboro 12 18 

Dover 8 50 

Weal Weatmmaier 81 00 47 28 

MASSACHUSETTS, $7,146 59. 

Arlington. Ortho. Confc- Ch. and Soc 10 00 

Amherat. Mrs. Wm. A. Suramo. /or Deht. 10 00 

Aahbomham. C. L. and J. P. Wood 100 

Aahfleld. Cong. Soc., to conat. Kobskt 

Hows0,L.M 8160 

Aahfield. Mrs. O. B. Hall, deceaaed, 5; G. 

B,Hall, 1 600 

Bc^Pton Unlott Ch. and Sdc.,14] ;«* "A 
friend of the Negro nee/' 50; P^rk St. 
Sab. &ch.,/i>r Studmt AVL Afkiftfa T, 
St); Part fef. Ch, and Soc„ »d'l ifli; MtMi 
M. A, Wall?*, fur /^W, 25; bum]. JoUa- 
■on. 25; Dea, Fred D. Allen, uh\ OJd Bo. 
Sab. Sch, ^"i, r&r Studmt Aid. /VAt U.: 
*'A Pp**b, SlBi^r,*' iiH; '*A Ladf J-^riend/* 
10: Mm. Bev. Geo. F. SEamon, 10; Misb 
M, M. Arwocjd.S; Mrt, Rev. H. B. liowf* 
anl, 5; ML** Frances J. Uyer^ &, for LhM; 
— Oorctie*?er Strond Comg,Cb , ► A"" Ififfinn 
M.. 51 as; PliiTTtm Cli , aO~Hoihnry 
WairiQt Av. Cb. nud Soc., in IT. .... ... 688 67 

BoiboTo. Primary Clae*, Cons. Siib. Sch., 

ff/r Murit^ A'ifff 3ch'jf Fit mi 8 80 

Bc^iford. Firwt Cb. to conet. Dea. Wm. W. 

HowB, L. M 44 09 

Boxford. First Ch. Sab. Sch, for MarU 

Adlqf ach'p Fund 8 80 

Braintree. alisses S. H. and S. Thayer. 10: 
Mrs. B.S. Bailey, 5; Mrs. A. White, 1; Mrs. 
H. B. Thayer, 1; Mrs. C. B. French, 1; 

forDebt 18 00 

Bridgewater. Mrs. Wm. Bassett, Box C, 

for Tougaloo U. 
Brockton. Yoang Ladles' H. M. Soc. of 

First Cong. Ch., A>r Z>f6^ 18 86 

Brookfleld. Rev. C. P. Blanchard./<9r/>rM 86 00 
Brookfleld. Primary Claas, Cong. Sab. 

8ch../or Marie Adlof Sch'p Fund 18 25 

Brookline. Mrs. W. B Strong,/orZ>e6<... 20 00 

Brookline. "A Friend" 50 

Bnckland. Edmund Smith and Family. ... 10 00 
Cambridge. J. S. Barrett'a Bible Class, 
First Cong. Ch.,/or Student Aid, Atlanta 

U 6000 

Cambridgeport. Pilgrim Ch. Sab. Sch.,/or 

atudefU Aid, Straight U. 60 00 

Cambridgeport. Miss Harriette Carter,/or 

DeU 100 

Campello. Sonth Cong. Ch 115 00 

Chelsea. Third Cong. Ch. and Soc., 42 11; 

"J.P."6 47 11 

Chelsea. MIsa Annie P. James,/or Student 

Aid,AtlaMtaU 15 00 

Cbicopee. Miss Nellie M. Woodworth, for 

IndtanM 6 00 

Clinton. Woman's Miss'y Soc. of Cong. 

Ch.. for Chapd, TaUadega C 6 00 

Cartisville. Cong. Ch. and S'-c 21 50 

Bast Douglass. ,for JMbt 8 00 

Basthampton. Two S. S. ChiBses,/or Stu- 
dent Aid, 7 ougaioo U. 2000 

fasthampton. Bev. A. M. Colton 5 00 

Bast Somerville. First Cong, bab.' 8ch., 

for Student Aid. AUanla U 85 00 

Everett. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 7 09: .Mrs. 

L.J. Biimap,5 18 09 

Bverett Mrs. L. J. T. BnrnMp, for D,bt.. 5 00 
Fiichbnrg. D. B. Whittler 10 00 



Florence. O. A. Hoadley's S. S. CIass,/or 

Student Aid, AUanta U. 5 00 

Florence. Mrs. £. R. St^vryet, for Atlanta 

U. 50 

Oloacester. Cong. Ch. and Soc 8 66 

Greenfield. Second Cong. Ch 884 83 

Groton. Union Cong. Ch 48 90 

Groton. Ladies' of Cong. Ch., 8 Bbls. of C. 

for Atlanta U. 
Harvard. John P. Torrey, for Marie Adkf 

Sch'pFund 1 00 

Haydenville. Cong. Ch. and Soc 18 17 

Hinsdale. Cong. Sab. Sch., for StudetU 

Aid,FltkU 88 61 

Holliston. Cong. Ch. and Soe 186 06 

Holllston. ''A Friend '* 100; Cong. S. S. 

Infant Class, 6; S. 8. Class, 2; for Stu- 
dent Aid, TalladeqaC 108 OO 

HoQsatonic. A. D.Whitmore .... 8 00 

Hantington. First Ch 8 00 

Tpswich. Sisters of LinebrookCh.^or/>«M 8 50 
Leicester. Ladies' Charitable Soc , for 

Woman' 9 Work 80 00 

Lincoln. **Friend8,"/<?r Atlanta U. 7 OO 

Lynn. First Ch. of (Christ. 84 29 

Maiden. First Cong. Ch 68 12 

Maiden. Miss Mary Kent,/or Freight. ... 2 50 
Maplewood. Mrs. Johnson's S. S Class, 

for WUmlngton,N. 4 00 

Maynard. Cong. Ch. and Soc 42 50 

Majmard. Ladies* Benev. Soc., by Mrs. J. 

Ahboit, fin- Woman's Work 80 00 

MIddleton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 CO 

Mittineagne. Second Cong. Sab. Sch., /or 

Student Aid, Atlanta U. 10 00 

Mittineagne. Sonihworth Co.. 518 Reams 

Writing Paper,/w Atlanta U. 
Mittmea.ne. Lnke Bliss, 8 Vols., /or Z<- 

hrary, Macon ^ Oa. 

Monson. Seneca F. Conant 100 

Montague. First Cong. Sab. Sch 7 58 

New Bedford. North Cong. Ch. (ad'l) 1 00 

Newton. Freedmen's Aid Sewing Circle, 

21 and Bbl. of C, etc.,/<9r Macon, Oa. . 84 00 
Newton Center. "Friends," /or Student 

Aid, Atlanta U. 80 60 

Newtonville. Sisters in Central Ch., /or 

DM 1500 

Newtonville. *' Friends,"/or Atlanta U... 10 00 

North Abington. Cong Cn 6 00 

North Andover. Ladies' of Cong. Ch., for 

Debt 8000 

Northbrldge. Ladies' of Cong. Soc, for 

Debt . .. 1800 

North Brookfleld. First Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Student Aid, Fisk U 20 00 

Northfleld. Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, for 

Debt 60O 

North Middieboro. *'A Friend,** to const. 

BSNJ. E. HoLXBS, L. M 50 00 

Norwood. Mrs. H.N. Fnller,/or Debt 2 00 

Oakland. Mrs. Wm. Babb./or Dtbt 1 OO 

Pepperell. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Storrs 

Sch., Atlanta, Oa 18 85 

Pepperell. Cong. Ch. and Soc 8 06 

Phjllipston. Trowbridge Ward 2 00 

Pittsfleld. So. Cong. Ch. and Soc 48 SO 

Prescott. Rev. A. Alvord,/or Atlanta V.. 5 00 

Princeton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 28 

Qnincy. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Soc 48 OO 

Uiiincy. Girls' M. Circle of Evan. Cong. 

Ch.,forDebt 5 00 

Reading. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 5ii 

Rutland. Cnng.Ch 4 75 

Scotland. Mrs. Jane N. Leonard. /or Debt. 2 • 
Somerville. Franklin St. Ch and Soc. . 27 85 
Somerville. "A. M. R."/or Talladega C. 1 00 

Sonth Had ley. Cong. Ch 8100 

Sonth Hadley. Teachers and Pupils of Mt. 

Holyoke Sem 15 00 

South Royalston. Second Cong. Sab. Sch.. 1 29 
South Weymouth. Second Cong. Ch. and 

Soc. (20 of which for Woman's Work) . . 38 77 
Sp^^ncer. Todies' Charitable Soc., f^r Wo- 
man's Wjrk 82 00 
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Spencer. Mrs. Geo. P. Ladd's 8. 8. Class, 

SW- Stnd€fU Aid, SanUe Lallan M 7 48 

Springfield. '•Prieuds,*' Bbl. of Q.^ fw 

Macon, Oa. 
Springfield. Ladles* Benev. Soc. of Hope 

Ch., Bbl. of C.,/or Tougaloo V. 
Stockbrirtge. Miss Alice Byiugton. Jot 

Freight 7 .. .... 

Stockbridge. Mies Adele Brewt-r,yor JTaritf 

AfW>f Sch^p Fund 

Storbrldge. Cong. Cta. and Soc 45 00 

Taunton. Wiovlow ^ttb. Hch.^or Student 

Aid^AOantaU. 8% 00 

Tannton. Union Ch. and Soc 20 96 

TempleUm. Trlniur.aii Ch and Soc 14 80 

Templeton. Trin. Sab. Sch.,/or WotimrCt 

Work 

Topsfleld. Cong. Ch. snd .S>c . 0>, to 

const. Miss Mkhitabls Todd and albkht 

M. DoDQB, L. M's Rer. i). D. Taiipau, 

1 

Upton. Mrs. Austin Puinsm 

wareham. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 38 

Wnrertown, Women of Phillips C\\.,for 

DeU 1800 

Webster. FlrstCong.Ch S5 00 

Wellesley Hills. Miss Hurrlette Gay, Pkg. 

C.,for Tougaloo U. 
West Brooksville. Rev. Chas. 8. Skinner, 

_for Marie Adlqf Sch'p Fund 

Westfleld. "A Friend,'*/©/ Student Aid, 

AOantaU 12 00 

Westfield. Mrs. Wra. Warren, Bbl. of C, 

for Atlanta U. 
West Newton. *• Friends,*' Bbl. of C, for 

SlomSch,.,AVant(i, Ga. 

We«iport. Pacific Union Ch 16 00 

Wilbraham First Cong. Sab. Sch , for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U 10 Ot 

Winchendon. .Atlanta Soc, for Student 

Aid, Atlanta U 80 0(i 

Winchendon. No. Cong Ch. and Soc. ... 8145 
Wobnrn. Ladies' Ch. Reading Soc., for 

Freight 151 

Woods Holl. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Marie 

Afihf Sch'p Fuhd 4 10 

Worcester. Union Ch . and Soc 198 87 

Worcester. Ladies' of Piedmont Ch , 107 50; 

to const. Miss Mabt U. Mbabh. Mrs. M. 

L LoTBix and Mrs. E. C. Lotell, L.M's. 

Ladies* of Plym Ch , 40; to const. Mrs. 

RuTU P. Bbavan, L. M. Womi-n of 

Central Ch., 25; /ior 2)#W 

. *'Many Friend*,*' /<>r Atlanta U., 

by Rev. n. Bnmi«tead 1,03195 

. *'A Friend in Mass.'* 80 00 



1 15 
1 00 



10 00 



81 00 
100 



1 00 



178 50 



$5,088 47 
lboacibs. 
Royalston. Estate of Candace Bullock, by 

Brigham N. Bullock, Rx 2,000 00 

Plainfield. Esute of Betsey Packard, by 
J.W.SMrs 83 12 



$7,140 59 

Clothino. Etc., Rboktted at Boston Opfick. 
Bradford. Mbm Ladles' H. M. Soc, 1 Bbl. 

Val. 60. for Indian M. 
Chelsea, Kass. Third Cong. Ch., 1 Case, /or 

Marietta. Ga. 
Maiden. Mass. Miss Mary Kent, 2 Bbl8.,/or 

KittreU, N. C. 
Sonth Boston, Mass. Ladies* Benev. Soc of 

Phillips Ch., 2 Bbls. Books., Val. 50, by Mrs 

8. W Simnnds. 
Wollaston Heights, Mass. C. A. Price, 2 Bbls. 

RHODE ISLAND, $112 00. 
Central Falls Rev. J. H. Lyon, for Debt.. 10 00 
Pontiac. '*Thc few Coug'i Women of the 

place,"/orJ>W 2 00 

Providence Mrs. Harah P. Lockwood ... 25 00 
. ** Friends," by Rev. H. Bnmstead, 

for Atlanta U 76 00 



CONNECTICUT, $2,241 41. 



Bethel. 



'Willing Workers,' 
for Sch'p, TaUadei 



Cong. Ch., 



BridgeporL Ladies^ Soc. of Second Ch./or 
Cfonn. Ind'l Sch.t Ga 

Bridgeport. Marian De Forvtt, Bbl. C../or 
7\>ugaloo U. 

Bristol. Cong. Ch 

Center Brook. Second Cong. Ch. of Say- 
brook 

East Hartford. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch , 
50; First Cong. Ch., 20 

Bkonk. M. B. Elderkin. 4; MIm Elizabeth 
W. Kasson, 2;/or Conn. Ind'l Sch, Ga.. 

Ellington. Cong. Ch., Box C.,/or Thomas' 

Enfield. Cong. Ch..72 80; /or Indian M., 

Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 27 20; for Roeelmd 

IndUtnM 

Hartford. First Ch. Sab. Sch. ,/or Woman's 

Work 

Hartford. Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, to 

const Rev. J. H. Twichbll, L. M 

Hartford. Students' of Theo. Sem., for 

Atlanta U, Student Aid 

Hartford. Warborton Sab. Sch., /or PUas- 

antma,TeHn 

Hartford. Parsonage Circle of First Ch. 3 

Bbls. of Goods, Miss F. B. Hudson, 8 /or 

Freight,for Conn. Ind*t Sch. Ga 

Hebron. First Cong Sab. Sch 

Uigganum. Cong. Ch 

Huntington. *» A Friend In Conn." 

Gla«toiU)urT. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Student 

Aid,FukU :. 

Goshen. Mrs. Moses Lyman 

ICeiit Cong. Sab. Sch , to const. Rev. E. S. 

POBTBR, Jr.^ L. M 

1,1? chficld. First Cong. Ch . . . 

Licbanon. First Ch., 80 OBi; Goshen Ch., 

and Soc., 18 48. 

Lebanon. ** A Friend,'*/or DeU 

Manchester. First Cong Ch 

Manchester. Center Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 

for Student Aid, AUanta U. 

New Haven. •* A Friend," for DeU 

New Haven. Dwight Place Ch., Bbl. of C. 

for Student Aid, Fisk U 

New Ltmdon. First Ch. of Christ 

New London. First Cong. Ch., 8 Boxes 

Books, eic.,/or Macon, Ga, 

North Haven. "For the Debt'* 

North M ancheeter. Cong. Ch 

Norwich. Ladies* of First Cong. Ch., for 

Debt . ........ 

Norwich. Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Rockwell, 

Box Books. /br lAbroiry, Maoon, Ga. 

OJd Saybrook. Cong. Ch 

Putnam. Second Cong. Ch 

Putnam. Mission Workers of Second Cong. 

C\k.. for Student Aid, Atlanta U 

Riflgebury. Mrs. D. D. Frost. /or FYeighi. 
Ridgebnry. Ladies* Miss'y Soc., Box C, 

for TtumuuviUe, Ga. 
RockYlUe. Mrs. S. F. McFarland's 8. 8. 

Class. 57 55; Mrs. E. F. Nelson's 8. S. 

Class. 5,/or Student Aid, Atlanta U .... 
South Britain. Cong. Sab. Sch., /b*- Conn. 

IndHSch.,Ga *. 

Sonthporr. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Marie 

Adlof 8ch*p Fund . . . 

SUfford Springs. First Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Stud^t Aid, Fisk U 

'niomaston. Cong. Ch 

Torriugton. Mrs. E. M. Dunbar, for Sh^ 

dent Aid, Talladega C 

Wailmgford. John A twater,/or/mf ton Jf. 
Waterbury. Mrs. F. L. Allen and Kriendt*, 

Box Books, etc., /or Macon. Oa. 
Wiliimantic. Wilfimantic Thread Co., 

Doz. Spools Thread,/or Talladtja C. 

Windham. Cong. Ch., and Soc 

Windsor. Cong. Ch 



40 80 


25 OJ 


85 70 


dlOO 


70 00 


800 


100 00 


40 00 


80 00 


28 00 


12 00 


800 
18 75 
23 CO 
10 00 


25 00 
10 00 


80 00 
40 82 


49 44 
lOO'J 
87 8< 


85 00 
6U0 



00 



290 84 



500 

75 00 



18 00 



18 84 

89 m 



25 00 
200 



82 55 

10 00 

1 00 

25 00 
4143 

50 00 
25 00 



70S 
60 00 
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WiDBted. First Cong. Cb., 05 80; Ladfet 
of Ftrp>t Cb ,//>r Conn. Ind'l ScA. Oa., 20 
for Rosebud Indian Jf., 7 81. ^> const. 
Jambs S. Binoman, J. Arthur Smith 
ftnd Mrs. Clark Strong. L. M's 08 61 

Woodstock. First Cong.Ch. «7 71 

Friends by Rev. H. Bamstead,/or 

Atlanta U. 816 00 

"A Friend In Conn." 100 "0 

"A Friend in Conn " 10 00 

Br F. T. Jamutn. 

New Haven. United Ch IM 80 

Nortb Uaren. E. Dlekerman 2 00 

MUCarmel. Cong Cb 25 78 188 08 



$2,141 41 

LVOACT. 

Warren. Kstste of M'^r. O. S. Brinsmade, 
by F. A. Cnrtlss, Ex 100 00 



NEW TORK, $1,806 40. 



$A2I1 41 



Bergen. First Cong. Soc 18 00 

Brooklyn. Stepben Ballard,/or Nets BaUd- 

ing. Tougaloo, MUt 1,606 06 

Brooklyn. So. Cong. Cb. Sab. Scb., for 

SanUs Indian M 87 60 

Brooklyn. **A Friend ."/or Debt 10 

Boifalo. Mrs. E. Sterling Ely, for Tonga- 

looU 800 

Cbiitenango. Mrs. Amelia L. Brown .... 6 00 
ChnrcbTille. 8ab.Scb Miss'y Soc. of Cong. 

C\L, for Mat ie Adlqf Sch'p Fund 20 50 

aty Island. "A Friend" 2 00 

Coxsackie. Box S. S. Papers. 

Floyd. WeIshCong.Cb 4 61 

Qainesville. L. H. Jl. 8oe.,/br FrtigfU.,, 2 00 

Lysander. Cong. Cb 10 00 

New Tork. J. A. Bostwick, 1.000; C. N. 

Bliss, 180; Fred. O. Mead, 10; for 

AUantaU. 1,160 00 

New York. A. W. BoberU, for Dakota 

Indiana. 100 00 

New York. 8. T. Gordon, /or Student Aid 

FUk U . 100 00 

li€?w Trtrk. Mt*. E. MerriTt. 20; "C." 20.. 40 00 

Korthville. Cong. Sat*. Scb 10 00 

PuDti Yao. W.M. Taylor. 2 00 

Perrr Centre. Cona. L;h 25 27 

fiht^rbnrtic. Flr#t Con^. th 46 81 

WarsHw, ^'A Friend " 10 00 

W**tO*ld. ^*A FHend/M.andPkg. of C. 100 
^ Frii-ndi by R*Mr. II. Bamstead, /br 

AtXanla U^...... .. 842 00 

*A Chmtnoomi Frknd." 8 00 

By Mri. L. H. tvibb. Treat. , W. H. M. XJ., 

of N. Y., for W<jman'§ Work. 

B^ughamton. Ladles of First Cong. 

Cb.. to CoTi»t. Mr*. Wm. D. Miles, 

Mm II. C. HniMAHa and Mrs. E. 

31. Anfis. L. M> 85 00 

Buffato. I..U.M.8.... 20 00 

Caoandaigua. L. H. M. 8 .76 00 181 

$ii,7'£i 22 

LROACT. 

Homer. Estate of Maryett Lewis, by Prof. 

H. H. Sanford, Ex 686 27 

$4,3U6 40 
NSW JERSEY, $441.86. 

Closter. Cong. Cb 7 61 

lona. Josepb Leonard, Box C.,/or Touga- 

looU. 

Lakewood. ReT. Geo. Langdon 10 00 

Montclalr. First Cong. Cb. (^ab. Scb.,/or 

Kreuiur MarU Adlqf SeA'p ... 100 Ou 

Montclair. Woman's H. M. Soc. of First 

Cong. Cb../or Woman*t Work 75 00 

Salem. W. Orabam Tyler 25 00 

Upper Montclair. CbrisUan Union Cong. Ch 224 26 

PENKSYLVANIA, $10 00. 
Center Road SUUon. J. A. Scovel 10 00 



' OHIO, $066 08. 

Akron. Cong. Cb 206 00 

Cleveland Jennings At. Cong. Cb., /or 

IndianAf. 86 67 

Cleveland. Ladles* H. M. Soc. of First 

Cong. Ch., 80; Sab. Sch of First Cong. 

Cb. .• 20. /br Student Aid, TaUadsga C... 60 00 
Cleveland. Euclid Av. Cong. Cb. Mission 

Band,/or Studsnt Aid, Fisk U 25 00 

Cleveland. Mrs. L. H. Spelman, for 

Student Aid, Atlanta U 25 00 

Cleveland. Mrs. Rogers, Bbl. C, for 

Tougaloo XJ. 

Conneant Cong.Ch 25 60 

East Liverpool. Rev. H D. Kitchell, D.D. 20 00 
Elyria. Cong. Ch., 61 86 : Oong. Sab. 

Scb. 40 1 01 86 

Elyria. '^Friends," Box C, and freight 

% ty, for Tougaloo V 2 70 

Grafton. Mrs. Sally Tuttle 4 00 

Lorain. Flrpt Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 8 60 

Madison. Central Cong. Ch., Y. P. Mite 

Boxes. 7 80; *'Gleaners,*' 10; f9r TaUa- 

degaO 17 80 

Madison. "A Friend." 10 00 

Oberiin. Prof. E. P. Barrows . .. 10 00 

Sandoskv. Ladies H. M. Soc., Bbl. ,/br 

Tbtf^oo U. 
Spriu^eld. Class of i ^ r , .^.\hj.^. Sab. Sch. 

yorStndtnt Aid, FUk U 6 00 

l^wnsend. Mrs. C. M. Kic hards, for 

Student Aid, Toug<iJt^> U 6 00 

Wakeman. ^AThanK OfTeTin;?" 15 00 

Wellington. Soc. of L'nni^UKii Endeavor 

and Friends 86; Fimt Coog. &Hb. Sch. 26, 

forStud4ntAid,FUtU.... 60 00 

$666 68 

LSaACT. 

Elyria. Estate of Laranla Tyler, by L. 
McLean,Adm'r 800 00 

$066 08 
INDIANA, $80.02. 
Orland. Ladies of Cong. Ch., /or 2>sM ... 154 
TerreHaate. First Cong. Ch 2j 48 

ILLINOIS, $2,?68 02. 
AmboT. J. P. Thome, Pkg. Mag*s, etc., 

for rougaloo C, 

Aurora. 8. B. Dyckman 6 00 

Bnda. J. F. HyJe, for Student Aid, Tbti- 

galooU 6000 

Byron. First Cong. Ch 16 48 

CentralPark. Y. L. Missy Soc 10 00 

Chicsgo. E. W. Blatchtord./or Atlanta IT. 800 00 
Chicago. Union Park Cong. Ch., 168 41; 

First Cong. Ch., 100; New England Ch., 

62 70; Mrs. A. H. Cable, 47; Mrs. E. F. 

Rice,6 678 11 

Chicago. New England Cb. Bab. Sch., /or 

Krtutxer Marie Adlqf ScA'p 100 00 

Elmwood. Cong.Ch n 85 

Farmington. Henry Cone,ybr iforis Adlof 

Seh'pFund 20 00 

Geneseo ''The Bapy Workers," 27 90, for 

Marie AdlqfSdCp Fund, ''Zanana" l 20. 20 00 

Glencoe. Cong. Cb. of Christ. 4.% 68 

Hillsboro. T.jD.Washbnm ] oo 

Lombard. for Student Aid 6 00 

Lyndon. Mrs. H. B. Denning 6 00 

Marshall. Geo. K. Greeoougb lo 

Mattoon. **Moming Glories" 80 67; for 

Student Aid, Fiek U; rong. bab. Sch. 

2 IQ; for Student Aid, Fiek U. 82 88 

Maywood. Cong. Ch »n 

McLean. W. M . 8. of Cong. Ch 6 10 

MUbnm. Cong. Ch. and Soc I8 60 

MerrlKon. Cong.Ch 80 00 

NewMUford. Cong. Soc 100 00 

Nora. Cong.Ch ]« 26 

Payson. Cong.Ch 22 00 

Peoria W. A. Brubaker./or Student Aid, 
TougalooU 12 50 
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lieceip'jS, 



PeorU. Cong. Sab. ^h.^for Mudtnl AM, 

AOantaU 5 00 

PliiDo. Cong. Sab. Sea. for Marit AcUqf 

ach'pFund 2 30 

Princeton. Mn.P.B.CorM 15 00 

Providence. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Mari4 

AdiqfSch'pFuttd 10 00 

Roeemond. Mr». B. P. Warner 60 

RoMville. Mrs. L. C. Axtell and Friends, S 

BblB. C.,/or Maccn, Oa. 
Warrensbarg, Ladies and Little Girls of 

• oug. Ch., Bbl. of C.,/or Tougaho U. 

Washington HeighU. Bethany Ch 14 26 

$1,208 82 

LEGACT. 

La Motile. Estate of Dr. J. B. Jones, by 

J. B. Woods l.onoO ' 

$;»,;^ 92 
MICHIGAN, $414 87. 

Allendale. L. M Soc.,/or DeU 2 40 

Calumet. Conj;. Sab. 8ch./or Student Aid, 

TaUadfga C 18 00 

Calnmet. " He pl'i»f Hand," by Mrs. J. N. 

Wright, /or Mo//w/«V Hot* 10 00 

Qreenvile. Coug. Ch., for Student Aid, 

StraightU 40 00 

Hancock. Cong. Ch 164 80 

Manistee. By Rev. B. B. Fuircbild 82 W 

Newaygo. Cong.Ch in Ou 

Olivet Cong. Oh 188 06 

Sand Lake. By Kev. E. C. Herrington.. .. 5 00 

WhitehaU. B.Hammond 4 00 

WISCONSIN, $500 70. 

Appleton. FirstCoDg.Ch 2*2 70 

Berlin. Cong.Ch 88 05 

Clear Lake. Cong. Ch.,/or IMW 1 »l 

Clintonville. Mrs. F. S. Holdrege, Pk^. 
Books, etc.. for Macon, Oa. 

Delavan. Chaa. T. Smith., 60 00 

Kltthorn. Mr-*. Maria C. Hand, for Geo. 
Cookman Hand, deceased, to const, Mies 

ErAHAta>,L.M 80 0« 

Lacrosse. Coog. Ch 60 0« 

Menasba. ^TJl Try 8oc."/o'* Indian M.., 5 (i« 

Menomonie. Cong.Ch 1« li 

Milwaukee. Oranc Av. Cong. Ch 86 2- 

Neenah. "A Friend " 10 0< 

Ripon. Prof C. H. Chandler, for Freight. 8 Oi 

Rosendale. Cong.Ch.... 20 Ol 

Watertown. Cong.Ch 24 U 

West Salem. Cong. Ch., snd Soc 17 0( 

West Salem. Mrs. I. E. Tilson 60 

W. H. M. S. of Wis.. /or Woman's 

Work 8165 

''A Krlend in Wis.'' (100 of which 

for Indian M 200 00 

IOWA, $m 89. 

Atlantic. Cong. Ch 2 60 

Big Rock. Ladies M. Soc., for Wottian's 

y^ork 8 70 

Chester Center. Cong. Ch 20 15 

Davenport. Younir Ladies Miss'y Soc., /or 

Student Aid, TaUadega C 25 00 

Delaware Co. **Two Friends, "/or Student 

Aid,Str(agMV 2 50 

Oarwin. Talmon Dewey 8 60 

Iowa City. Mn. L. W. Andrews, for In- 

dianM 2 00 

Kingf>ley. Cong. Soc 15 00 

Oskalooea. Mission Circle,/or Student A id, 

StaightU. 10 00 

Montour. Willing Workers, /br Oahe, In- 
dian School 6 00 

Muscatine. Cong.Ch 84 15 

Ottnmwa. Second Cong. Sab. Sch, for 

Marie Adtof Sch' V Fund 2 00 

Red Oak. Cong.Ch 4 00 

Sherrili. FlrstCong.Ch 6 00 

Tabor. Rainbow Mission Circle, /or Stu- 
dent Aid^ Talladega V. 7 00 

Waterloo. Cong.Ch 4J 00 



By Miss Ella B. Msrsh. Tnas., W. H. M. 
U. of Iowa, for \\ otttun'if i^'ork. 

Ames 5 00 

Belmond 2 50 

Iowa Falls 8 00 

Oskaloof« 10 00 

Posivllle 5 00 

WebsterCity 8 81 

Webster City, Spi-cial 2 25 8108 

By Mrs. Geo. W. Revnolds. Tress.. W. H, 
M. U. of Iowa, /or )yotnun'g Hork. 

lassCenter 6 50 

CiiarlesCity 6 00 

Chester Center^ 7 00 

Davenport 2100 

Durant. ••Friends" 5 00 

Grlnnell 45 12 

Iowa City «7 00 

Marion 28 69 

Mount Pleasant 7 60 

O.-age 8 87 

Oi'age Yoang Ladle* 10 00 

Rockford 6 06 

R.»ckwell 160 

SracyvlUe 5 00 

Tipton 6 00 177 88 

MIVNKSOTA, $870 09. 

Austin. Mrs. S. Bhcou 10 00 

Fairmont. Cong.Ch 6 00 

Minneapolis. pTynionth Cong. Ch 49 49 

Minneapolis. -A Friend,' Vor Atlanta U. 26 00 
Minneapolis. Sab. Sch.. of Mayflower 

Cong. Ch., for Matie AdW Sch'p Fund. 2 55 
Xorthfleld. Geo.M.Phill- or Atlanta U 25 00 

Owatonna. First Cong. < i 8 02 

Saint Paul. Mrs. C. G. 11 1^ ii.forJonet- 

boro, Tenn 20 00 

Worihington. Union Cong. Sab. Sch 13 00 

••Friends" for Student Aid, Tou- 

galooU 660 

^y Mrs. J. N. Cros*. Treas. Woman's Minn. 
U M. Soc., for Woman's Work. 
Klk River. Uninu Sab. Sch., for 

Winona Chapel 2 50 

Glyndon. Union Ch., W. L.. M. S. 6 00 

Minneapolis. Plym.Ch.W.H.M.S. 69 37 

Y. L. M. 8. 18 75 

Morris. W. M. U 5 00 

Owatonna. W. M. S .. 10 00 

SaintCloud. W. M. S 5 00 

Saint Paul. Plymouth Ch. W. H. 

M.8 45 00 

Saint Paul. Plymouth Ch. S. S... SO 03 

Zumbrota. S. S 14 88 

Worttington. W. H. M. S 6 00 210 58 

MISSOURI, $312 50. 

Ironton. J. Markham . 2 50 

Kidder. S. C. Coult 10 00 

Saint Louis. Mrs R.Webb ... 200 00 

Saint Louis. Ladies H. M. Soc., Pilgrim 
Ch., Bbl. C.,/or Tougaloo V. 

KANSAS, $51 03. 

Borlingame. •*Friend*' 1 00 

Cora. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Manbatun. C. E. W 5 00 

Meriden. J. Ratty 10 00 

Steriing. PlrstCong.Ch 18 M 

Wakefield. Cong. ^b. Sch 6 50 

DAKOTA. $1 SO. 

Clark. Cong.Ch 160 

COLORADO, $9 96. 
Hiffhlandlake. Sab. Sch , Miss'y Soc., by 

Harry Oviatt, Treas 9 25 

NEBRASKA, $10 18. 

RedCloud. Cong.Ch 4 61 

SteeloCity. Cons?. Ch 6 60 

CALIFORNIA, $4 00. 
Woodland. Co'g. Sab. Sch., for Marie 
Adlqf ScKp Fund 4 00 



lieceipts. 



WASHINGTON TBR., $10 00. 

Skokomiah. Cong. Cb 

WB8T YIKOINIA, $5 00. 
Kim QroT6. Helen M. AtkinwMi, for Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta U. 

KENTUCKY. $111 50. 
LouisTille. Woman's M. Soc. of Cong. Ch. 

Williamabarg. Taition 

TENNESSEE, $720 79. 

Grand View. Cong.Cb 

Jelllco. Tuition 

Joneeboro. Taition, 2 50; Rent, fiOc 

Mempbia. Tnition 

•NaehvUle. Tuition 

PleaaantHill. Tuition 

Sbetwood. Cong. Ob 

NORTH CAROLINA, $910 00. 

Troy. Woman*a Mita*y Soc 

Wilmington. Tnition 

Wilmington. Hias Fitts, 4; Miaa Warner, 8 
SOUTH CAROLINA. $258 88. 

Cbarl eaton. Toi tion 

GEORGIA, $8S7 39. 

Atlanta. Storra Sch. Tuition . . 

Macon. Tnition, 170 90; Rent, 8 75 

Mclntoab. Ladiea Miaa'y Soc, /or Fori 

Berthotd, Indian M. 

Savannab. Taition 

Savanoab. Cong. Sab. Sch. ,/or Student Aid 

Atlanta U 

Tbomaaville. Tnition 

ALABAMA, $440 98. 

Anniaton. Ctm%.Ch.,fbT Debt 

Athena. Tuition 

Citronelle. Rev. M . M. Scbwarzaner 

Mobile. Taition 

Mobile. Woman's Sew. Soc., /or Dakota 

Indian M. 

Selma. Rent 

Selma. '^Miaaion Worker^'* by Mies M. K. 

Lnnt 

Talladega, Tuition 

MISSISSIPPI. $119 88. 
Tongaloo. Taition, 122 CO; Rem, T 25; 



10 00 



600 



10 00 
10150 


15 50 
«0 75 

s no 

811 75 

881 90 

17 89 

10 00 


50 

208 50 

700 


268 88 


897 76 
174 66 


16 00 
£90 94 


15 50 
68 55 


200 

09 50 

388 

18-i45 


600 
100 00 


5 00 
73 70 



Miss S. L. Emerpon, /or Freight, 1 68; 
Mrs. H. R. Kennedy, for Student Aid, 
TouqalooU. 1; Mrs. G. 8. Pupe./or M, A. 



LOUISIANA, $5-i0 50. 

NewOrleana. Tuition 

TEXAS, $120 60. 

Anderson. A. Terrel,/or TWotson Intt. . . . 

Ansiin. Tnition, 111 26; Woman's Miss'y 
Soc. ofTillorson Inst., forWoman^iWori, 
6: Member Tillotson Cb.,5(ic 

DoddCity. Coixg.Ch. for Debt 

INCOMES, $1,456 11. 

Avery Fund, for Mendi M. . . 

Endowment Fund, for FteiidtnVe Chak', 
Talladega C 

Graves Library Pund,^ Atlanta U, 

Haley Scbolarsbip Pund,/or Fitk U 

Hammond and Dyke Fand,/or Straight U. 

Hastinss Scb'p Fiind,/or' Atianla U. 

Howard Theo. Fund, /or Howard XJ. 

Le Moyne Fund, /or Mtnwhit. Tenn 

Straigbt U. Sch'p Fund, /or Straight, U.... 

Tuthill King Fuud,/or jB«r«i C. 

CANADA. $205 00. 

Montreal. Cbas. Alexander 
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182 88 

680 50 

200 



117 76 
85 



187 50 

162 50 
150 00 

50 00 
125 00 

35 00 
431 11 
2.V) 00 

25 00 
100 00 

600 



LSOACT. 

Sherbrooke. Eatate of Tbomas S Morey,by 

8am.F. Morey 20 00 

CHINA, $10 00. $205 00 

Rev.A.H. Smltb,M. D 10 00 

TURKEY. $10 00. 

Van. Rev. Geo. C. Haynolda 10 00 

Total for June $27,440 98 

Total from Oct. 1, to June 80tb. . . . .$20-4.181 62 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

I Rnbscriptions for June $87 70 

Previously acknowledged C98 28 

Total $735 98 



, W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 

56 Keade St., N. Y. 




" No, I OTtfft have LUNDBORG*S. I hare never 
been diaappointed in any of thoae perfumea.** 

LUNQBORQ'S PIRFUMBS, 

l<l«nla« Aipin* Violet, 

Marshal Ni«l Rom, Lily of th« Vaii«y, 

LUNQBORQ'S RHINISH OOLOQNI. 

If you cannot obtain above in your vicinity, send 
your name and address for Price List to tbe manu- 
facturers, YOUNG, LADD A COFFIN, 94 Barclay 
St., New York. 




ACID PHOSPHATE 

(LK^UID.) 

A preparation of tbe pb«*epbates of lime, magnesia, 
porasb and iron wttb pbospboric acid in sucb form 
as to be readily assimilated by tbe system. 

Prepared according to tbe directions of Prof. B. 
N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 

MENTAL and PH Y8I0AL £XH AUSTIOIi 
Weakened Energy, 

NBBVOVSNMHa, XlfniGJBJ»TXON, Ete. 

Universally recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools. 

I»s action will barmoniae with sucb stimulants aa 
are necewary to take. 

Ii Is tbe best tonic known, fnmisbing sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

It makea a deliciona drink witb water and sugar 
only. 

INVIGORATING. STRENGTHENING, 

HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving fkirtber par- 
UeaUrs mailed free. Manufactured by tbe 
Buiibfd Obtmloil Workt, PrsfldiMt, B. L 
or BBWABS OF IMITATIONS, .^f 



Advertisements. 



Eczema 

Or Salt-Rheum, U an eniptiTe disease, 
covering the skin with minute pimples 
which are filled with a colorless fluid. 
The eruption is attended with pain, heat, 
Tiolent itching, and intense smarting. 
When the pimples break, their watery 
contents poison and inflame the skin, and 
sometimes form a thick crust. Without 
appropriate treatment this disease is liable 
to last for months and years. Eczema 
can be cured 

By Purifying 

the blood with Ayer*s Sarsaparilla. *• For 
months I was troubled with Eczema on 
the head, thighs, and other parts of the 
body. It became so painful as to prevent 
sleep, and caused complete prostration. 
After trying many remedies, without re- 
ceiving any benefit, I commenced taking 
Ayer*8 Sarsaparilla. This medicine puri- 
fied my blooa. cured the Eczema, and re- 
newed my vitality. —Thomas N. Cook, 
West Somerville, Mass. 

For twenty years I was afllicted with 
Balt-Bheum, wnich appeared on the sur- 
face of my body and limbs, in raw and 
running sores. The sufferings from pain 
and itching were intense. Nothing seemed 
to relieve me, until I commenced using 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla. This medicine has 
entirely cured me.— Qeorge Andrews, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Victory Certain 

I had. for years, a dry scaly humor, 
from wnich I suffered terribly. As mv 
brother and sister were similarly afilictea, 
I presume the malady was hereditary. 
Last winter. Dr. Tyron, of Femandlna, 
Fla., said to me : ** Take Ayer's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and continue it for a year." For 
five months I took it daily; and, had you 
seen my condition before I commenced 
Its use, I would travel a thousand miles 
to show you the wonderful effects of your 
remedy. I have not a blemish upon my 
body, and I attribute my cure wholly to 

Ayer 8 Sar 

saparilla.—T. E. Wiley, 116 Chambers 
■t., New York City. 

For years I was badly afflicted with 
Salt^Rheum. By the advice of my physi- 
cian I took AVer's Sarsaparilla. and was 
cured. —Mrs. JS. R. Henry, i8 Fourth St., 
Lowell, Mass. 
rnpartd by Dr. J. O. Ayer ft Co., Low«U, 



Cured 

Of Eczema by the use of Averts Sarsapa- 
rilla. ••A few years since I was troubled 
with Eczema, which showed itself first at 
the ankles. The eruption spread slowly 
over my limbs and body, until it envel- 
oped the whole frame. A watery liquid 
exuded from the pimples, causing con- 
stant itching, and the formation of dry 
scales. Three years of unsuccessful treat- 
ment convinced me that this disease could 
only be reached through 

Tiie Blood. 

I began taking Averts Sarsaparilla; used 
three bottles of this medicine, and was 
completely cured— my skin becoming 
perfectly smooth and clear. I know or 
numerous cases where this remedy has 
been used on my recommendation, and 
always with perfect satisfaction. There is 
no blood purifier equal to Acer's Sarsapa- 
rilla. It Is the natural enemy of impuri- 
ties of the blood.— George G. Burtner, 
Eeezletown, Ya. 

For months I was troubled with Salt- 
Rheum. At times my hands would crack 
open, bleed, and itch terribly, causing 
great suffering. I tried ahnost every 
remedy I saw advertised, but received no 
benefit, until 1 took Ayer*9 Sarsaparilla. 
Four bottles of this medicine cured me. 
—Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87 Suffolk at., 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Positive Proof. 

Two years since I was examined at the 
Long Island Hospital, in this ci^, and my 
case was declared to be Salt-Rheum. 
Large scales covered my legs, and were 
constantly dropping off; my eves, also, 
were badly affected. My only relief was 
in warm salt water baths. I was unable 
to remain in a warm room, and could only 
sleep under very light bed clothes, as the 
heat only Increaseo the burning and itch- 
ing. After consulting a number of phy- 
sicians, and taking many remedies, I was 
finally cured by using Ayer's Sar- 

saparilla. 

— M. S. Conway, 887 Hicks St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

I have been troubled, for many years, 
with Salt-Rheum. The use of Averts Sar- 
saparilla, during the past winter {has en- 
tirely cured me.— Mrs. A. J. Warren, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all drufgisu. Price $1: six bottlM, $5. 
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The next Annual Meeting of the Association, will be held at New 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 19-21. Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D. D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach the sermon. Let our friends begin to plan for the 
meeting. At so important a centre as New Haven, there should be a 
grand rallying of the Association's constituents. Those intending to be 
present and wishing enteriainroent are requested to write to Dr. H. A. 
Carrington, 1169 Chapel St., New Haven. Applications must be made 
before September 20th; but notices of assignments cannot be sent much 
before October first Further notices regarding reduction of railroad 
fares and other details will appear later in the October magazine and in 
the religious press. 



Oct. 1,1885 to July 31. 1880. 
'• 1»84 •* 1835. 


RECEIPTS. 

Col & Don. 
207.501.31 
17.J.487.50 

Inc. 34,073.81 


Estates. 
87,070.95 
27,005.02 


Totals. 
244,688.86 
201.15-3.53 




Inc. 9,411.98 


Inc. 43.485.74 



ANALYSIS OF THE ABOVE FIGURES, 

In order to understand just how much of the above increase helps us 
in our debt, the following facts should be specified. $9,412 comes from 
legacies. About $10,000 are contributed for special objects. I>5,G00 
represents money sent directly to missionaries. ^0,451 is the increase 
from the current contributions to the general work, and $12,000 from the 
Fourth of July collections and from the gatherings in response to the 
appeal, "Women to the Rescue." To help us in the debt, therefore, we 
can only count with certainty upon the last item, that is • 12,000. This 
amount represents the direct effort of our friends to relieve us of the debt. 



242 Financial, 



This record is very encouraging and awakens within us feelings of grati- 
tude to our friends. We have now come to the point where we can see 
through to the end. The complete extinction of the debt as an attainable 
thing is now within sight. This has not been true before at any time 
within the past three years. There is one suggestive fact that needs to be 
stated with great clearness. It is that the receipts of September for the last 
two years were in their largeness something unprecedented. This was 
largely owing to the special effort our friends made to relieve us of the 
debt, and in response to our urgent appeals. It is now settled beyond all 
question that if the receipts for August, now closing, and the coming 
September will equal those of the corresponding months last year, the debt 
is gone, with a balance left in the treasury. We do not wish to make an 
appeal. We are tired of doing it. But we cannot help saying that a closing 
rally would put an end to the hateful embarrassment, which for three years 
has been a constant source of perplexity and sorrow. 
We may, then, be permitted to suggest: 

1. Let all our friends do what they can between now and the end of 
September. Where they do not feel that they can themselves add to 
what they have given during the year, they may be able to influence 
others to do something. 

2. Let all the churches that have taken no contribution for our cause 
since last September, arrange to have one taken and forwarded to us before 
the end of the present month, and — 

3. Let the ladies of the churches who have not tried the plan laid 
down in Miss Auld's, " Women to the Rescue," take it up and see if they 
cannot secure a ten -cent contribution from each of the ladies in the con- 
gregation. 

Our fiscal year ends with this month. It is a critical time. The 
facts being as they are, it only remains to be said — One effort more and 
the long-desired, much-prayed-for, much-worked-for object is accom- 
plished. 



We lay before our readers extracts from a few of a great many letters 
enclosing remittances in response to the appeal, " Women to the Rescue ": 
" I feel that I must thank you for the pleasant experience I have 
enjoyed in the last few days. Commend me evermore to ten cent beg- 
ging ! It is so delightful to be asked to take more than you solicit. Our 
membership is something over a hundred, and I feel glad to be able to 
send $14.00, though that does look very small over against $30,000. I 
hope the churches all over the land will come quickly and womanfully to 
aid in this good wurk." 

" In behalf of the A. M. A. debt incurred during its worthy work for 
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4mr awn people, please find enclosed an order (for $10) from two Friends 
with a strong faith to believe the work will be accomplished." 

" Our ten or twelve days* work canvassing our church and parish in 
response to your stirring appeal has given us an added interest in your 
Ship,' and the removing of the barnacles. May the Lord speed the 
work, and may it not stop until every one is removed, and the old ship 
under full canvas, goes on her way rejoicing. Enclosed find check for 
♦107.60, which amount has been most cheerfully given by the ladies of 
Piedmont Church." 

* 'Enclosed you will find a check for $40.00, collected from ladies of 
Plymouth Church. * * * The cause has been a dear one to my heart 
from early childhood, as it was to my father who is now in heaven. It 
was a pleasant work to me in another sense, as it gave me an opportunity 
to make delightful calls on the sisters of the church. The Lord grant 
that the bad * barnacles * may be removed speedily from the good ship, 
whose object is to carry the good news of salvation to the poor despised 
races of our land." 

" The women of Central Church gladly respond to the appeal in be- 
half of the A, M. A., by sending $25.00, with the hope that you will 
receive a hearty response from every direction." 

"Please acknowledge the enclosed check for $56.73 from our Ladies, 
as a special contribution for the debt. This is a little more than our 
share, according to Miss Auld's average, as there are only about five hun- 
dred women members of our two Congregational Churches, but it would 
have been a larger sum were not many out of town. 

It has been gathered by personal visits from house to house, a little 
vacation service that several gladly rendered. I wish ladies in other 
places may do the same thing and repeat the pleasant experience we have 
had. We found some of our neighbors wondering if nobody was going 
to stir about that debt, and of this we were made assured, that the cause 
of the oppressed races in our country is entrenched in the hearts of 
Christian women. 

A good many of these dollars came in small sums, — the gift of sac- 
rifice is here, the widow's mite is in it, the little girl's simple-hearted 
offering, and one lady who suffers greatly from rheumatism called upon 
ten of her neighbors for their ten cents each. 

All the credit of this effort belongs to a lady eighty-four years old, 
who, after lying awake one night over the debt, first stirred up her own 
church in a neighboring village and then spread our duty before us. It 
does us ever so much good to send it. May God continually bless the 
Association." 

(It may interest our readers to know that the writer of this extract is a lady 
connected with a missionary society of a sister denomination.— £d.) 
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HISTORY OF A HALF-DOLLAR. 

In was coined in the year 1859. The same year was born a slave 
baby who was named Laura Brooks. The half-dollar in its rounds came 
into the hand of her grandfather, and he, at some time, a birthday or 
other, made her a present of it. Possibly he gave it to her to celebrate 
Emancipation day. By and by the teachers of the A. M. A. came to her 
home at Columbus, Miss. Laura had now, in 1874, grown to be fifteen 
years old. One of the ladies, to help her along to a promotion, heard 
her lessons out of school and otherwise aided her. How shall Laura ex- 
press her gratitude ? She still has that coin; but it is the only present she 
has ever received. It came from grandfather, too. But she deems it not 
too dear to be given her teacher as a love-token. The teacher leaves the 
service, coming back to Wisconsin. She keeps it twelve years and then, 
as her own expression of regard for the work she had never ceased to 
love, she sends it forward to the treasury to help on the good cause. 

I then write to an excellent white lady friend in Columbus, asking if 
she can trace out Laura Brooks. She answers : ** She is still living here ; 
is doing well ; is married to a very worthy man ; she has no children. 
Her brother's wife, who once lived with me, gives me these particulars." 
This lady, formerly from New Jersey, was good to her slaves in giv- 
ing them moral instruction; and now, ever ** since freedom," she has been 
their friend, and she works for them in the colored Sunday School that is 
maintained by her Church — the Presbyterian. The lady teacher, now mar- 
ried and living at West Salem, Wis., is delighted to hear so well of her 
proteg^. What shall be done with this souvenir of love ? j. ». rot. 

Dr. Roy adds in a private note: "I hold the half-dollar, having put 
another one into the treasury, acknowledged in the August Missionary, 
It is at your service if you can make any money out of it." 

Well, just possibly there may be some of our readers who would like 
to have that half-dollar. Its value is anywhere from fifty cents upwards. 
We invite purchasers. Proceeds go into the work. 



In the July Missionary^ under the heading Offerings of the Hearty 
was published a list of articles that had been sent us to be converted into 
money. The list contained a Folio Guillard Paris Bible, printed in 1549, 
a diamond pin valued by experts at $75, two gold bracelets, two bills of 
continental currency bearing respectively the dates May 9 and Nov. 2, 
1776, and several little breast crosses made out of pressed rose-leaf beads, 
the work of an aged lady. The Bible and the diamond pin have been sold 
for the prices asked. One of the breast crosses has been sold, but all the 
other articles still remain on hand. We shall be glad to hear from any 
who may wish to correspond concerning them. 
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For the information of those who may wish to know who constitute 
the annual meeting of the American Missionary Association, we publish 
Article 3d of the Constitution: 

Art. III. Members of evangelical churches may be constituted members of 
this Association for life by the payment of thirty dollars into its treasury, with the 
written declaration at the time or times of payment that the sum is to be applied to 
constitute a designated person a life member; and such membership shall begin sixty 
days after the payment shall have been completed. Other persons, by the payment 
of the same sum, may be made life members, without the privilege of voting. 

Every evangelical church which has within a year contributed to the funds of 
the Association, and every State Conference or Association of such churches, may 
appoint two delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association, such delegates, 
duly attested by credentials, shall be members of the Association for the year for 
which they were thus appointed. 



Two aged people, a brother and sister, not long since committed sui- 
cide in their home — a comfortable home — in this great city of New York. 
They were apparently in easy circumstances. They had no trouble with 
anybody. So far as it appears they had simply grown weary of life and 
together they had deliberately made up their mind to put an end to their 
earthly existence. Inquiries have revealed the fact that they had lived 
socially a very isolated and selfish life. An editorial in the New York 
Tribune hinted that had they been interested in some of the many worthy 
charitable enterprises that so abound in New York, the wicked thought 
would never have entered their minds. 

We would not sit in judgment. We do not know enough to be qual- 
ified for that. But there are some things that may be emphasized in the 
presence of such an event that the living, and especially the young, should 
ponder. 

Life without a hope in Christ is liable at any moment to become cheer- 
less. The pleasures of this world, be they what they may, are evanes- 
cent. The soil in which they root and grow is barren and thin. When 
they terminate, there is nothing beyond. 

But life with Christ touches humanity. It is constantly going out 
from self and entering into the life of others. For others it thinks, and 
plans, and prays, and works, and if need be, sacrifices. The legitimate 
pleasures of life, — that is the pleasures of life in whose enjoyment there 
is no sin — are all intensified when Christ is in the heart. As the years 
go by the soul grows larger and richer and happier. The consciousness 
of immortality becomes stronger. There is joy in living here, and there 
is still greater joy in the thought of living hereafter. And what the soul 
with Christ feels that it has now and is going to have forever, it also feels 
that every other soiil may have. It lives to do good. What it can it will 
do directly for all it can reach, and then through others it will do indi- 
rectly for those that they can reach. Benevolent and charitable societies 
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will receive its aid; through ever multiplying channels it will go out into 
the community, into the country, into the world, and will make human 
hearts glad in the salvation of the Lord. So long as life continues in 
this world it will thank God for the privilege of living. No matter what 
changes take place in business, friends or earthly pleasures, there will be 
no loneliness; for Christ and immortality cannot be taken away from its 
consciousness, and when in the providence of God, death comes, it will 
be a messenger of light and joy. There will be no regret that life has 
been too long in this world, while there will be inexpressible joy that life 
is to have no end in the world to come. The more that has been given 
of love and thought, and toil, and money, to make souls know of Christ, 
and to bless them with his salvation, the happier will be the anticipation 
of the glories that are never to end. Without Christ, the soul contracts 
to selfishness, and selfishness leads to death most miserable. With Christ, 
the soul expands to benevolence, and benevolence leads to life most 
blissful. 

WE ARE VERILY GUILTY CONCERNING OUR BROTHER. 

The welfare and prosperity of this Republic is dear to the heart of 
every man, woman and child in the commonwealth. We have seen the 
nations of the earth looking on with astonishment when the spirit 6f the 
people was roused to the danger that threatened to rend this Republic. 
The giant strength of the patriotism, the wisdom, the valor of the nation 
made the world wonder. 

It is when the blare of trumpet, the tantara of drum, the shout of 
victory have died away, and the nation rests in the pride of achievement, 
that the danger to this commonwealth really begins. " You have cut out 
well, now about the sewing ? " said one. The task which the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation has cut out for the Commonwealth, is to educate seven 
millions, seven ever multiplying millions, into the rights, the privileges, 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 

It seems as if by one consent this task is left to the church of the 
living God, politicians being too busy in the strife of which shall be 
greatest to have time to attend to this matter. If the church of God 
realized that this task was to be done by them, that the King's business 
required haste, that patriotism as well as Christianity was involved, that 
delay intensified difficulty, there would certainly be a more general earn- 
estness in this matter than there is. 

In one of the many litanies that rise as an invocation of all good, to 
enter and abide with us, one petition is daguerreotyped on our memory : 
" From self-complacency, good Lord deliver us." Do we as Christian 
people need this prayer ? Much has been done, certainly much has been 
done. Living Christianity has constrained many to willingly offer them- 
selves, and they have built iheir hearts into the work. Living Chris- 
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lianity has made many cast into the treasury the mites and the talents 
that have been accepted and glorified in His service among this people to 
whom we owe restitution. Still all that has been done is only as the nib- 
blings of some rodent animal round the edges of a cake, the vast interior 
of ignorant need still remains, the wide between-places are untouched. 
The hands that reaped our fields for nought are held out to us for knowl- 
edge. 

Think not we undervalue the work done. Our souls magnify the 
Lord over every triumph of Fisk that has been sung into popularity on 
both sides of the sea; over every achievement of royal Atlanta; over the 
glorious, heroic struggles of Straight to do grand work with inadequate 
means; over the work of all the other garrison stations of that Grand 
Army that is to subdue and evangelize ignorance in the South. Why, 
Tougaloo does not send North one box of strawberries, but we rejoice 
over it ! 

Did not our hearts burn within us, reading of the dedication of that 
humble church among the hills of Alabama, where that Jael and Judith 
of lonely missionaries, Mrs. Truesdcll, saw the wish of her heart real- 
ized. That wish has been carried through the self-denying labor of soli- 
tary years, through persecution, want and discouragement, through many 
a dark day up to completion. May God bless every thread of her grey 
hair. 

That the reward of doing one duty is the increased ability to perform 
another, goes without saying. It is high time that all who realize that His 
name is named upon us, that we are called by His name, should awake to 
the magnitude and to the imperative necessity of this work. 

Not a shot-gun outrage, not a denial of justice, not an ebulition of 
class hatred, but is a warning to us to do this work before it is too late. 
People of the living God leave to older lands the glory of creating the 
" long drawn aisle and fretted vault," to build churches that are poems in 
stone, to rear steeples that pierce the sky, to build organs that are mar- 
vels of sound; take the humble but more enduring task, of polishing 
comer stones for the temple built of living stones to the Jehovah of our 
help. 

Let us agree together before the Lord to civilize and Christianize the 
heathen at our doors, making them fit for the Master's use. Follow in 
God's name the footsteps of the fathers of this Republic, who decreed to 
American citizens the perpetual inheritance of an education. Do not, we 
beseech you, leave this problem to be wrought out by the few, and go your 
way, one to his farm, another to his merchandise, but lend a hand in 
God's name. We know by bitter experience that by merely doing nothing 
nations can drift into that place where without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission. Let us not wait until our lamps have gone out. 
It will soon be too late. This people are rising. The leaven of freedom 
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is leavening the whole lump. They will have leaders of their own race, 
of their own kin. What kind of leaders shall these be ? Shall they be 
those educated in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, bound to the 
whites by the golden chain that binds the world about the feet of God, 
or those nourished on political exasperations ? We cannot overcome the 
inexorable logic of circumstances. They are wise that not only can dis- 
cern the face of the sky, but also see the signs of the times. Let the 
church of God ponder these things in their heart in the light of God and 
in His name give their answer. mbs. a. m*douoall. 



TOUR THROUGH THE SOUTH.— (continued.) 

In any study of the question, " What is the Intellectual Capacity, 
Condition and Prospects of the Negroes gathered in the schools sup- 
ported by Northern benevolence and in the public schools of the South? " 
the first thing to be taken into the account is that our colored brother is 
a human being first and a negro afterwards. That is, those traits which 
he has, as a member of the human family, are more important than those 
which he has as an African. 

One who reads what missionaries on the one hand, or dialect 
writers on the other, have to report, is apt to have his attention drawn 
mainly to peculiarities, as if they were the really important things about 
the Negro. But in deciding whether the means used, or some other, 
would be best for his education, it is far more important to know 
whether he is in the main like ourselves. And this because for more than 
2,000 years many of the best minds have pondered and experimented 
upon the question, ** What are the best means and methods for educating 
and infiuencing men, women and children as such, and not as members 
of this or that race ? " 

The Negro, while he is quick to respond to intellectual stimulus, 
seems to need it more than the Caucasian. There is, to be sure, a differ- 
ence in this matter between different localities, but as a general thing it 
may be said that there is an appearance of sleepiness, and unless there is 
skill in waking up attention, instruction appears to go in at one ear and 
out at the other. Memory is mainly a matter of attention and sharp im- 
pression, and as there is this lack of mental alertness, special pains must 
be taKen to supply ozone, so as to secure this sharp impression. Exercises 
must be made short, varied and intense, and yet must largely consist of 
the repetition necessary to fix what is learned, in the memory. Frequent 
examinations, of a kind that will make whatever is foggy in his mind a 
source of distress to the pupil, are an absolute necessity. 

There is usually great facility in memorizing where the ear can be 
made to help, as in the case of poetry. Long passages for declamation, 
especially those in verse, are delivered with little or no prompting, and 
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there is a surprising accuracy in reproducing gestures and intonations 
given them by the teacher of elocution. There is, besides, a high aver- 
age of dramatic ability in rendering dialogue. In arithmetic there seems 
to be a propensity to ** lean on the slate pencil " — /. ^., to work out all of 
even the simplest problem instead of making the effort to abridge by- 
mental calculation. They cling to a visible record of mathematical pro- 
cesses, and without it, seem lost and bewildered. 

Everywhere the lack of contact with cultivated and thoughtful people 
at home makes its results manifest. This is one reason why boarding 
pupils, as a rule, do so much better than day scholars. The better 
higienic conditions, and the more systematic division of time out of 
school enjoyed by boarders, contribute much to this result. This, by the 
way, seems to show the need of making a considerable difference between 
the courses of study marked out for those schools where a large per- 
centage of the pupils are boarders, and those where there is no boarding 
department attached. 

There is a very encouraging inte est shown in the industrial de- 
partments of those schools, where the work requires exactness and the 
exercise of reason and ingenuity. In all manufactories now-a-days the 
tendency is to secure expertness and thus to cheapen products by ex- 
treme sub-division. This reduces to a minimum the general mechanical 
training of any one operative. But Negroes will not be admitted to fac- 
tories to any great extent in the South for some time to come, and this 
probably will be a good thing for them. Even the rudest out-door work 
is more of a mental culture than the monotonous iteration of a factory, and 
where scientific farming, bee keeping, fruit and stock raising, market gar- 
dening, and the mechanical handicrafts are taught, as they are in many of 
the schools aided or wholly supported by Northern benevolence, there 
can be no doubt that the result upon the mental and moral future of the 
pupils is very beneficial. It is, therefore, an encouraging sign that 
this sort of work, calling as it often does, for a good deal of thinking, is 
attractive — and increasingly so — to the Negro, and that he makes good 
progress in it. a. w. powkll. 

The friends of temperance in the North have been greatly inspired 
by the wonderful progress temperance has made at the South. In all our 
schools we make prominent the question of temperance, and consequently 
our scholars and graduates have been found casting their influence on the 
right side; they have played no small part in carrying the colored vote 
for prohibition. We have abounding testimony in confirmation of this. 

Discussion is rife just now at the South. The advocates of temper- 
ance are strong in the thought and ability they bring to the discussion. 
Perhaps our readers would like to see what the opponents have to say. 
The following we take from the Quitman Free Press, It is the utterance 
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of a correspondent. Quitman is the town where our colored school was 
burned last fall. This writer is such a staiincli friend of freedom he 
must have been greatly shocked when lie heard about the fire. Such 
devotion to freedom is very touching: 

soMETiiiNo AUoUT riioriiurTiON. 
Editor Free Press: 

We feel impressed to make a few rcmirk-s in reirHr I to th3 prohil)itfon elootion, 
which we hope you will find room for in \o\\t colun»n-i. We nUo nsk thti ciiizA'iis 
of this county to lay aside all prejudice aud f« ar that we will not belont^ to ilie b.;; 
side if we do not vote for the dry ticket, hut study the qneslioM and nsk yourselven 
if you wish to put away the best medicine that is UM-d in yo ir fiiniiiirs, e^r place 
yourselves where you will have to pny a doctor for u prc-crlplion and then pay 
double for the spirits before you can get it to use in your lannlies. Some say fli.it 
we can send off to some otli*'r county and keep ll on liand, l>ut wc sny that where 
there is one that is able to do that that there are ten tJiat is not, and we hc»pe all the 
citizens will bear this in mind, where we farmers nt, ihi^ time ran snpply cu>* f.imi- 
lies with a medicine with twenty-live cenis that if the eounty poes diy it wiil <M»t 
two dollars al least, and again v\e l»car some sj^y thai tlie bar room is a di>^race to 
our children. Jiow is it iiiat there h is been so many ^^je^t men anil women nii-etl 
in the world ? AVas not our forepft»ents f^ood pc(»ph', or was not theirs jrood people; 
and are we lU't proud (»f our \\:\\t nt ig •. If so, we know that they had lh<* Pliil and 
the wholesale and retail whiskey iiale-s: and bv^^ides all thai, wo il»«iik God ih:a 
they had a free country, and John nc^r Dick could not say wli ii the other shouM eat 
or drink or wli it the other should pay Ins money for, and we ask if our people aro 
going, at this day, to support the ])'iii<ip!e that because you do not love a girl ih t 
your brother .shall not, or because you do not drink whi&kcy that your brother &hail 
not, but be forced to eat muhh because you do. 

We hope lint the people of Brooksi county will not feel an)' small interest in 
this matter, bi.t that every one that loves freedom ami wants the rijihl to do as he 
pleases wi'l step forward on the day of the election aud support the wet ticket, and 
as we have a free country stand up and denounce anything that will debar a single 
right, and as our biessed Saviour g-4ve us a free religion and left the whiskey liero 
to strengthen the weak we do not wish to put it away but to have a free right in a 
free country to do as we please. 

We also wish to call attention to the 14th chapter and 26lh veric of Dculri- 
onomy and abk Uial every one will read for themselves and give this muiter a f.ee 
thought. 

As ever, a fiiehd and supporter of freedom. w. 



REMARKABLE GEORGIA PEDAGOGUES. 
Some lime ago a teacher in charge of a school in a west Georgia county was ap- 
proached by a pupil and requested to explain tne meaning of **40B. C." The 
teacher read the sentence in which the hieroglyphics occurred, and observed that it 
referred to an incident that had taken place in a remote period. ''Ahem!" he 
said, " them figgers an' them letters is frequently found in lustory books. You, 
see, a long time ago, folks didn't know 's much *s we do, an' they sorter guessed at 
dates. Now, 49 B. C. means 49 *bout correct." In a middle Georgia county, not a 
hundred years ago, several applicants for positions as teachers of public schools were 
undergoing an examination before the board of education. One young man 
appeared to be unusually well informed. He answered all sorts of questions in 
geography and arithmetic, and the members of the board began to think that they 
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had discovered a treasure. The chairman of the board examined the young man in 
English grammar. Nouns, articles and adjectives were safely passed, and then the 
cbairman asked: ** What is a pronoun ?" " Never heard of it." replied the young 
man. "Never heard of a pronoun?" "No, I never did." "That's strange. '^ 
"Can't help it; I never heard of a pronoun, and I don't believe you ever did 
either." " Do you mean to tell me that you didn't find anything about pronouns in 
your grammar V " No, I didn't find anything about pronouns in my grammar." 
The chairman took the book and examined it. The pages relating to pronouns had 
been torn out. "Humph! " he ejaculated, gazing at the young man in a dazed 
sort of way, " such a monumental fool as you can never teach a public school 
in this county." And yet there were fools just as monumental then teaching 
in that very county. To know how large is the number of teachers in Georgia like 
the samples here mentioned would cause the hair on the craniums of the friends of 
education to stand on end.— ^^nto Qmatitution, 

The Atlanta Constitution is good authority at the South. That the 
word " colored " does not appear in the above gives the presumption that 
white teachers are referred to. When we remember that only sixty-six 
per cent, of the white school population of Georgia is enrolled in its 
schools and that the daily average attendance is far below even this, the 
future of Georgia's while citizens from an educational standpoint, is not 
very flattering, if it be true as the Constitution says, that the children are 
to a large extent under the instruction of such teachers as are described 
above; and when we remember that the Georgia State School Com- 
missioner reports more than fifty per cent, of the colored school popula- 
tion of the State without any school privileges whatever, and that there is 
not in the State, a school building for colored children that is the prop- 
erty of a school board of education, the outlook is not a very assuring 
one for the colored people either. The school population of Georgia is 
white, 267,902; colored, 240,286. 



DEATH OF MISS ADDIE M. PHELPS. 
Addie M. Phelps died at her home near Racine, Wis., on the morning of July 
4th. She began to teach in her own county at the early age of sixteen and was a 
teacher for nine years. Full of youthful enthusiasm and generous impulses, shd 
entered the service of the A. M. A. and was sent to Charleston, 8. C. How much 
she endeared herself to pupils there is shown by frequent and affectionate letters 
from them. She was for a short time at Warner Institute, Jonesboro', Tenn., and 
there her warm heart and ready sympathy awakened quick response, and bound the 
people to her as with hooks of steel. Her last work in the school-room was at 
Savannah, Ga., in the spring of 1884. In the summer of the same year she had 
hemorrhage of the lungs and from that time her mission on earth was to suffer. To 
one so full of energy and aspiration nothing could be more trying than the lot of a 
helpless invalid; yet for two years she bore this cross and through intense suffering 
was led to the heights of Christian resignation. "I have thought of many things 
since I have lain here," said she last summer to the writer. " The world does not 
look to me now as it used to. I have no hard feelings toward any one. My heart 
is full of love and peace. All is well with me. I am ready for wh&tever the Lord 
sees fit to send me. I am not afraid to die.*' 
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She often eaid that although she did not understand why her sufferings were so 
protracted she would try to be patient, for she knew that the Lord had some good 
purpose in all his dealings with her. Her sister, who was teaching in Tennessee, 
was called home in May, for it seemed that the end was very near; but several 
weeks longer she waited for release from pain. 

" Do you think I will go to-day?" she sometimes asked of those around her, 
and she spoke calmly as of going home. To a loved one she said, *' How beautifill 
these words seem to me this morning: As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about his people." With a firm trust in Him who is mighty to 
save and strong to deliver, she approached the dark valley on whose farther side is 
the city of light. Let us not mourn for those who reach the land of rest by a 
shorter route than ours. 

To godless lives however long 

Let thoughts of pity tend; 

But count the shortest life complete 

Which answers life's great end. #. b. v. 



The South. 



AVERY NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

To-day, June 24th, marks another mile-stone on the road leading up the hill of 
knowledge. May it be a ** Golden Mile-stone " to the Class of '86, to the eleven who 
now go forth to **The world's broad field of battle," with the watch- words, 
** Courage, Fidelity, Success." We believe they will march on to victory, if they 
but hold aloft the standard of excellence which they have kept unfurled throughout 
the year. Zeal in all school duties, loyalty to all school interests, have been their 
marching orders. 

We wish our friends in the North might have been present during Anniversary 
week, to see and know for themselves, how well our boys and girls can do. We 
wish they could have looked into our pleasant chapel, so bright and attractive in its 
new furniture and fresh maps, its mottoes and pictures. The well-ordered room, the 
nicely finished desks, the kindly faces of the poets— all act as educators. 

Anniversary week began on Sunday, June 20th, when the sermon to the gradu- 
ating class was preached in the chapel, by the Rev. George C. Rowe, pastor of 
Plymouth Church. The graduating class and their friends, members of Plymouth 
congregation and others, were in attendance. A most excellent and helpful sermon 
from the text, *'Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect, 
but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus," met with universal approval. 

Monday, with rain pouring in torrents, and wind blowing a gale, reminding one 
of last year's cyclone, was not a pleasant forerunner of our three gala days, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. However, the storm ceased, the sun came out, and all 
things were fair and good on Tuesday morning. This day, known as "grade day," 
was devoted from 9:00 A. M., to 12 M. to oral examinations in the normal classes 
and the sub-normal grades. From 12 M. to 2 P. M., parents and friends assembled 
in the chapel, listened to the rhetorical exercises of the grades. Songs, sung as no 
other children can sing, richly entertained father, mother, grandmother, sisters, 
cousins, aunts. One of the attractions of the day was the exhibit of needlework of 
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the youngest girls; big aprons, little aprons, middle-sized aprons, handkerchiefs and 
patch-work, bore close scrutiny, and would have done honor to children of a larger 
growth. 

Tuesday, " normal day,'* was a continuation of oral examinations and rhetorical 
exercises; the latter being by the normal classes, and consisting of declamations, 
recitations, and singing. The pupils appeared particularly well, and gave as much 
pleasure by their excellent rendering of parts. The many patrons and friends 
present seemed to appreciate the efforts. And now, Thursday, the crowning day, 
has brought the pleasant school year to a close. The exerci-^es of the graduating 
class consisted of orations by the boys, essays by the girls, and the singing of a part- 
ing song, composed by a member of the class; both orations and essays were surpris- 
ingly good. Ever true and faithful, the fidelity of these boys and girls brought them 
a high degree of success on the closing day of their school life. The graduates, five 
boys and six girls, have been models of excellence in all their school work; to-day, 
as Avery meets with a loss, the world meets with a gain. All hopor to the sons and 
daughters she is sending forth! Many anxious and interested friends were present, 
and offered congratulations on the success of the day. The presence of a number of 
white friends, among them, the venerable Dr. Yedder of the Huguenot Church, and 
Miss Kelly, the Principal of the well-known Charleston Female Seminary, and others, 
was cheering; especially so, as they expressed a high appreciation of the exercises, 
and a sympathy in the work, and will be influential in speaking a good word for 
Avery. A report of the day in the Charleston News and Courier, justly com- 
mending the school, also seems to signify that it is gaining in respect. 

The year reviewed brings to light some good seed scattered along with the im- 
perfect working, some climbing, day by day, by the pupils, in spite of the many evils 
that compass them. We have visited their homes, and so know something of their 
joys and sorrows that are not bounded by the four walls of a school-room; about 
two hundred calls have been made by various teachers. Although we can not write 
of a revival during the year, we would not omit to mention our weekly school 
prayer-meeting, held on Friday afternoon. We can not fully measure its influence, 
but we feel that it has quickened those already in the faith, and perhaps awakened 
to the new life, some of our number who have been added to the church. 

The Triple Pledge Society, organized in January, has enrolled many members. 
The monthly meetings and the influence that goes with the wearing the "colors," 
indicative of hostility to rum, tobacco, and impurity of word and deed, are factors 
for good. 

Although a centre of attraction during Anniversary week, our people have 
often before shown a kindly interest in Avery, and even fondness, if we may judge 
from the following statement, found in a boy's composition, * ' We love to talk about 
Old Avery. Her name sounds like the tinkling of many bells." 

MABTHA. J. DAVIB. 



Charleston, S. C. 
Editor American Missionary: 

Dear Sir: On reading the April number of the Ameuican Missionary, 
I was quite surprised to see a clipping from the Century by **A,L.," who aflJrms that 
Southern women would not teach colored schools because of social ostraci.^m. She 
certainly never has been in South Carolina, nor has ever heard of her schools, for if 
she had she never would have written such an article. Perhaps when sifted it will 
be found that she means herself, and fears nJie will be ostracised. 

It would be well for her to come to Charleston. S. C, and she would find very 
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nearly, if not quite a score and a half of white women teaching in the colored 
schools to the exclusion of all colored teachers. 

Nowhere in the South is this injustice to the colored teacher done to so large an 
extent as right here. We are told we must not expect to teach, as we pay so little 
proportion of the taxes. The whites pay all, so we must stand back. In this city 
of ours, we have two very large and comfortable buildings provided for the col- 
ored children; but out Of about thirty -five teachers we have but a bare representa- 
tion of four colored teachers, and those are confined to the school so kindly given 
to the city by Mrs. Shaw. Is it fair to our sons and our daughters that after gradua- 
ting from the city schools and other high schools, they are not allowed even to 
teach their own race T The white graduates of the Meminger school must be pro- 
vided for, and what better place for them than teaching the " Negroes." These 
young ladies teach simply for their pay; there is no interest manifested in their 
scholars after the regular school hours. The scholar comes out with no moral 
training, and in consequence he does not try to be anything but a ruffian. The 
next thing that we hear of him, he is an inmate of the penitentiary; he is needed 
there by the State to fill her coffers, and never mind how trivial his offence may be, 
he is often sent there for five years to work at grading railroads, or making stockings, 
or quarrying rocks; and it makes little difference to the woman who was teacher 
what becomes of them after they leave her school. Some of the teachers have 
gone so far as to forbid the scholars speaking to them on the streets, when they 
meet them. Now, if our girls and young men held some of those positions, don'l 
you think they would try for their own sakes, to elevate, and to plant, in those 
children, seeds of ennobling thought and action that would make them better men 
and women ? 

They are not ostracised down here, for they every day seek positions to teach in 
colored schools. A. L.'s opinion is, as your comment says, nearer the truth for 
Gkorgia, but not for South Carolina, as the glories in keeping the colored teachers 
out and providing places for the daughters of ex-confederate soldiers and broken 
down aristocracy, whose fortunes failed with the " Lost Cause." 

I can assure you that colored teachers have presented themselves times without 
number at the examinations; graduates of some of our Northern schools, and never 
have been permitted to pass and receive certificates. Why is this T It is because 
there is no place for them, and like the advertisements in the North, No Irish need 
apply; so it means here, you can come, but no Negro is wanted to tsaeh even his own 
race. Respectfully, ▲. j. h. 

[The writer of the above is a lady who has been a teacher in one of the 
Charleston schools and knows that about which she writes. £d.] 



The Indians. 



Dear Friends: 

I have no doubt you will be interested to hear about this part of the work, 
and I will tell you of a Sunday spent here at Santee. 

We left at nine o'clock on Sabbath morning to attend services at Bazill Creek 
Chapel. The road lay through an uninhabited region for some miles. The country 
was at its best. A recent rain had made everything look fresh and beautiful. The 
great variety of flowers was an endless source of pleasure. The wild roses were of 
all shades of red, from the deep magenta to the pure white. 
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The roads were fine, and as Mr. Ui^S^ drovo jvlon/^ at u good pace, be made the 
journey a pleasant one by telling us Ibe i>.i>t iii^lory of tlic minUry, explaining the 
names of the towns, rivers, etc. We found ibat Xel-nujka i*< an Omaha word, 
meaning "flat river;" that Niobrara, a I*.»nca wonl, is "swift water," both words 
bavmg N'ee for tlie root; as does Niagara also, wliicli mt^ ms ** falling water," and is 
probably of Omaha origin. The word " Net*," or ** Ni," in Omaha and in Pouca, is 
water, while in Dakota we prefix a syllable making il "mini," pronounced 
like long e. 

The gray grass or sage is now in its beauty, and as the Dako'ii^ use this wco<l 
in all their sacred feasts, dances and prayerj*, it U supposed lo liavc home charm 
about it. They also use it in warm weather to wipe away ihe moisiure from their 
faces, so we thoughta good name for it wouM be *' The bandkereliiif weed." 

We piifised several neat little Indian farms before reaching llie chapel, and were 
glad to note that these new farmers were putting out trees and ch.uii'ing barren 
spots of prairie into pleasant, attractive homes. The old government null, too, we 
gaw. Here was a good stone biihlinjj two stories iiii^h, with the roof half gone 
and the building wholly dcsertc-i. I could but wonder wlio i^ r»."ipon«il)le for so 
oiuch waste of money in llii-j In. Han work; why ihe->e buiiuini^-^ could not \u' put 
where they could be uiili/ed, instead of lu-iugso far aw.ty that uo one cm u^c them. 
We forded the creek ja^t above the handsome foot bridge erected by the people of 
the church to u-e in hii;li water. 

The chai>el is located in a bonitind '•pot on a n.-c beyond the creek. It is a 
neat little gray buiKliuic which will heat sv vrnfy-live peoi)le, and as we heard tho 
tone of the bell rmg out on the .still, clear air, we felt tliat all nature was called 
upon to praise (lod. 

We were bhown the pretty communion Fct bought by the people themselves, 
and as we saw the faithful sexton moving qulcly about, we ihoui^ht his noiseless 
tread would (M>m|)an' favorably with our city sexions in their spieaky boots. 

A little Indian boy, of two years, played outside under the window, and with a 
long stick made hiiuself a whip, a gun, and linally a horse that would curry 
double; and then invited his ph ymate to ride behind him. 

Mr. liigg^ baptized two Utile babies. lie preached Ji sermon on the duty of 
Christians, and the audience seemed deeply impressed. At the close of the meet- 
ing, I made a few remarks in Dakota to the people by re(iueat of Mr. JJiggs, and 
after the service, hud an interesting talk with some of the women in regard to their 
missionary society. They tol 1 me of the illness of one of their best workers, 
Martha lied wing. I knew Martha and remembered her skillful and willing fiugers— 
always ready to work for the Lord. Sa'd her sister: " The end will soon cotne. 
She is almost throui^h sulTering now, and though my heart will be sad, I know ihat 
she will rejo'ce." AnothLT moth^-r told me of her affliction in the loss of two 
daughters. I tried to comfort l»er, and, as she left, she said: "I know that our 
rejoicing in God's hourse will be forever; I have known great afliiction here." 

We ret«(rned home, and Mr. Riggs, ever busy, seemed more so on the day of 
rest than on any other. lie had no time for lunch before conducting the English 
service. At four o'clock I accompanied him to the little boys' cottage where he led 
prayers and the boys recited texts both in Dakota and English. 

In the evening we all went to hear Eli Abraham, a Dakota man, preach a 
sermon from the text, " Whither I go ye know, and the way ye know." lie cer- 
tainly fully understood the subject, and made a lasting impression upon those who 
heard him. So the day closed, and we felt that it was another milestone which 
separates the old life of the Dakota from the new, and brings it nearer to the place 
occupied by his Christian white brother. m. o. ojllins. 
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WORK OF OUR CHINESE HELPERS. 

BT REV. W. C. POND. 

We have in most of our minion schools, not only one or more American 
teachers, but one Chioeae '* helper." We need one such in every mission; but, as in 
general, it is necessary in order to effective service, to provide for their entire 
support, the expense would become too great. In some cases it is possible to find a 
family that, in consideration of reduced wages, will employ our helper with the 
understanding that his evenings and a part of his afternoons may be devoted to 
missionary work. In such cases we make up to him that which is lacking by a 
monthly stipend of $10, and so secure a helper at a point where otherwise it could 
not be afforded. 

Twelve helpers have been employed during portions of the present fiscal year. 
Nine are still employed. 

These helpers are virtual pastors, with the additional honor of being Janitors 
and door-keepers in the house of the Lord. They are all able to read and speak 
English with ease and correctness, and they have their regular work as teachers at 
every session of the school. Besides this they act as interpreters when the teacher 
has any general exercise, or has anything to say to the whole school. This occu- 
pies every evening of the week, for though teachers are employed but for five 
evenings, the helper gathers as many of the pupils together as he can on the other 
evenings for worship and instruction. 

All of them have been brought to Christ in connection with missionary work 
in California— all but one, in our own mission. Whatever training they have had 
has come in connection with our mission work. Whenever I can afford it, I supply 
them with a teacher who gives them more or less time every day. In this city the 
teacher has been paid, like other American teachers, S20 per month, and has given 
to her four pupils, two hours each day. At most other points, this labor is gratui- 
tous, performed by a pastor's wife or by the mission school teacher. Their princi- 
pal study is the Bible, but with careful attention to improvement thereby in the use 
of the English lanj^uage, and with excursions into the fields of Geography and 
Natural History. Each helper is expected to prepare, each week, a written sketch 
of a sermon, and is requested to forward one of these to me each month. The 
helpers in Ban Francisco and Oakland meet me each week, on Wednesday after- 
noon, when after careful consideration of such practical questions as may have 
arisen in the course of the week's work, they submit to me their sermons, and then 
consult me as to any passages in the Scripture lessons of the previous week, which 
they may have found specially difficult. The two or three hours which I thus 
spend with these brethren, are seasons of great interest, and the sermon-sketches 
eubmittcd by them are often surprisingly good. Some of the pastors in other 
places where our helpers are located have kindly done the same service to them. 

No pastor needs to be told that such workers will find their duty leading them 
off in numberless details which could not be reported; that they are consulted by 
their brethren on matters of every sort; and have calls here and there which are met 
only to be afterwards forgotten. In each of our missions is a branch of the Asso- 
ciaUon of Christian Chinese, of which the helper must be the right arm. To keep 
fresh and interesting and profitable the meetings of this Association ; to be ready for 
such meetings with some timely address; to conduct its correspondence, to settle 
right the questions and compose the troubled feelings, which too often arise; to 
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look oiit for new arrivals of Chinese in the place and seek lo gather them into the 
school; to watch for every token of quickened interest on the part of those attending 
school, and try to fan it into a flame of real love to Christ; all these things, it may 
readily be conceived must task severely the capacity and the industry of these, who 
themselves were, not many years ago, in the darkness of heathen superstition. It is 
not strange that sometimes the success is not equal to the endeavor. It ia strange — 
except on the precious gospel principle, " When I am weak then am I strong " — 
that the results are as gratifying as they are. 

I ask my readers to follow their perusal of this sketch with a prayer for these 
brethren. They mean to be faithful. They could, all of them, make more money 
in the kitchen than they do in the mission house, and with less real wear and tear of 
mind and nerve. They are beset often with difficulties and vexations, and doubtless 
are betrayed into mistakes and faults. If the reading of this article should lead 
believing hearts to strive together with them in prayer to God for them, what 
blessings might be poured upion them to overflow in streams of salvation among 
their sin^ricken countrymen 1 
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MIB8 D. S. BXKBaOir, BBCRXTABT. 



We are planning to have a session in the interests of our Woman's 
Work in connection with the Annual Meeting of the Association in New 
Haven. We expect to hear from some of our lady missionaries at that time. 
We trust that the ladies in the churches of the East will, so far as they 
can, plan to attend that meeting. We have reason to expect that the ses« 
sion will be one of special interest. 



Evidence constantly accumulates that the ladies in our churches are 
doing more in a systematic way than formerly to keep our work before 
their minds. This is seen in the increased number of letters that we 
receive from ladies making inquiries regarding our work, and in the in- 
creased contributions that come from Ladies* Missionary Societies to help 
sustain our missions. The letters from our missionaries which we are 
permitted to send to the ladies contributing, bear rich fruit in the interest 
they awaken in the hearts of those who hear them. In the following let- 
ter, the reader cannot fail to be impressed, not only with the need and the 
promise of the field, but also with the faith of the writer. 



Dear Friends: 

*' Beautiful for situation," is the building which has been my home, chapel 
and school-room for several years. It crowns one of the many hills around us and 
commands fine views, not only from its tall observatory, but also from its large 
windows, of the picturesque Rip Van Winkle town below, of the Allegheny 
Mountains with their siunmits in the shifting borders of cloud-land, and, nearer, of 
the giand trees which rise from the green yard around it. Vines clamber over the 
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piuk brick structure; an ambitions Virginia creeper has almost reached the top of 
the tower, a distance of fifty feet from tlie t^roun I. The foundations of our school 
were laid a half century ago, by those who little guessed for whom they were build- 
ing. Think of those builders with *' Cursed be Canaan" on their lips, and in their 
hands the bricks for a colored school. Since the Lord caused a slave-holding people 
long ago to build this house, and arranged the chain of circumstances by which it 
was transformed into a school for the children of the long-enslaved, surely lie will 
move the ht*arts of pitriots and philanthropists to carry on the work here. It 
Flrcugthen«< my f »iih to think of what God hath already wrought and I need all the 
Miengih it (!.iii b irig, wlun I think of the debt under which the American Mis- 
>ion:iry A^sociniion is hilMiring, and when I remember that in some places where the 
A. A[. A., once sii^faiiied schools they now have none. 

The total enr»j|lnunt of pupils this year is 129, an increase of 29 to the 
onr«»lhn.Mit of I i>i y«'iu-. Wo have a ten years' course of study, with eight students 
in the ninth year <.f the cotii>c. After next year they will go out to ti^ach others. 
'I hey will bu our liiat gi^duae-j. The young^-r pupils are greatly stimulated by 
liopes of |uuniuii.»n. 

A CuMirreiz:,i i) lal ohnrcli was or^rnniz* tl here by the A. ^F. A., last year. 
Allhoujh there arc iii the place hut 1.000 peop'e, of whom scarcely one-third 
are eolorcd. and notv\iih-ta»nli:ig there uie ihiee other ehurche^ f>rgani/ed among 
the^« few. our rhuich has sleadi'y increase«l, ami we now have 67 meniliers; most 
of these arc chiUln :i <>r Vuu ^^ pe'>ple ecMineeled with the school, but some of the 
ijiost suh4anli;J rlinracl«a.s anion:; the elderly people have cast in their lor with us. 

AVe have a min-io'iary a )cicty with reinil ir nu»nlhly meeting*, and a temper- 
nnce society wliicth, duiin^ the nine years of its existence, has sustained semi- 
monllily meetinu'^ and h is enrolled nearly 200 members. How much wisdom from 
on high is need k\ by all who teacii the young, and especially by those who teach 
old and y«»ung in spiritual ihing-j. 1 think only those who liave labored long in 
siirh \vo:k jis otirs c in fully uud.ir^tand tho special needs of the people. Even 
those ot u^ wliohave had most experience can hard'y '*put ourselves in their 
places" enough to tympilhize fully with these warm, human, sorely tried and 
tempted hearts. Poverty and ignorance are a sufllcient heritage of sorrow, without 
the added contempt of one's felh)W-creilure"<, yet the m )^t honorable colored men 
and women are treated a? inferiors by white people of less worth than they. Many 
things they have to bear beside the ills to which all llesh is heir. Opportunity for 
education in the mid<it of great diiU.uriijs and discouragements, seems but a meagre 
rep mi' ion for our country to mike to tho«Je who have been oppressed by its laws, 
deprived of a fair chance in the battle of life and pushed to the wall continually. 
Cui the government has not i)rovid< d for the educ; tu n of \i.i native-born citizens of 
color; the Slates have been more rtaiy to introduce the chain-gang than the school- 
house. ** Let the people of the South edueaie ih^ir o\^ n poor," say some; but how 
soon will they, the citizens of (> litm in, Ga., for instance, begin to educate the col- 
ored people ? Certainly not until they themselves are educated, or at least suffi- 
ciently civilized to refrain from burning houses over the heads of sleeping men, 
women and children. It is only those who have the light that are commanded to 
let it shine. It is your light, brother, it is your light, sister, that is needed along the 
dark shore of our native land —it is the light of each and all who love God and 
their fellow-men, and the stream of whose philanthropy is not checked by the low 
dykes of prejudice. 

My friends, we are needy. Our needs are many. We have no one to look to 
but God and his professing people. Think about us. 
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For the Children. 



••THE DONORS BECOME PARTNERS.- 
Lord Cairnes was deeply interested in Christian missions. Nine days before bis 
death he presided over a meeting in Exeter Hall, where fifty men of Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities were present. Their heart and brain had been baptized 
with the missionary spirit. In a glowing speech he related the following incident: 
" In Belfast a little boy, a chimney-sweep, happened to be attracted by missions, 
and contributed to a mission-box a sum not inconsiderable for a chimney-sweep^ 
two pence. One afternoon a friend met him going along the street, with hands and 
face washed, dressed in very good clothes, and said to him : ' Halloo 1 where are 
you going ? ' ' O,' said he, ' I am going to a missionary -meetmg.' ' What are you 
going to a missionary-meeting for ? ' * Well,' said the sweep, ' I have become a 
sort of partner in the concern, and I am going to see how the business is getting 
on.'" 

What is needed in our Church to-day is the same thing. We want partners in 
oar missionary "concern," who will take a personal interest in the business, and 
see that it w " getting on." 



LETTER FROM A MISSIONARY. 

I am Tery glad to write to you about the Indian girls, because I am so 
much interested in them. There are twenty-four in the boarding school, their ages 
ranging from about six to eighteen years. They are quick at learning and do yety 
nicely indeed, in drawing. 

The little girls are in school all the morning and come in for drawing in the 
afternoon. The larger girls are in school all the afternoon. 

These girls are full of fun and amuse themselves in a great many ways. They 
have a game which seems to be very popular among them and some of them are 
very skillful in it They have several hollow bones with little holes in them, strung 
ou a buckskin string, with a small bunch of beads and a long pin hung on it ; this 
they hold in the hand and swing with a kind of tossing motion and catch the bones 
on the pin. It seems that each time they catch it counts ten, and one can play until 
she misses, when it is passed to the next. The girls used to play "shinney " last 
year, hut these haven't any sticks yet. 

On Wednesday evenings we go with the boys from the mission and play in 
the dining room at the school house with them. "They enjoy it as much as we do. 

Five of the girls who were here last year came back. One of Touch-the- 
Cloud's girls started to school again, but a young man from Spotted Tail ran away 
with her as she was on her way. These girls are not so mudi unlike white girls 
as you might think. One thing that amused me very much was to find that they 
had brought supplies of dried meat, tipsinna and pounded cherries with them, as I 
have known other young ladies, going away to school, to take fruit and jellies in 
the bottoms of their trunks. They all seem to like to stay here very much. Last 
year one girl said she never knew before what it was to be always warm and never 
hungry. The little girls enjoy the stairs as much as anything. When they first 
came they would stay on the steps nearly all the time, running up and down. They 
all call me " cousin," and whenever I go to the school house I can hear it sounding 
on all sides. 
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Mrs. Riggfi has been giving the girls siDghig lessons. I was in last night, at the 
class, and it is really astonishing to hear them do so nicely. They seem to learn 
very fafct, and to enjoy it. too. 

Luluwin has two litlle girls here. The oldest is named Amy, she is about 
twelve years old, and one of the brightest girls. 8he seems to appreciate what is 
done for her, and to understad why she is here, too. 8he studies hard and is 
learning very fast, indeed. 

Altogether, there is, to me, something very attractive about all these Dakota 
girls. Considering what they have come from, one cannot but praise them. They 
are very quick in giving their love where there is love and sympathy given them, 
and it is so much easier to teach them what is right, if one does sympathize with 
them and try to understand their natures. One must make allowances for them 
and have one's heart thoroughly with them, to do real good among them, I thiok. 
Perhaps they do not show their feelings so readily as other girls, but I don't doubt 
their having just as much feeling. 
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Wolf boro. Rev. Sumner Clark 5 00 
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VERMONT. $489 03. 

Barton. Cong. Ch and Soc 2" 00 

Barton Landins. Cong. Ch 10 80 

Cambridge. Madison Safford and Wife.... 77 01 
Cambridge. Cong. Ch., M. & C. Safford, 

10; B. Wbeelock, 5; B. R. Holmes, 6; O. 

W. Reynolds. 5; S. M. Safford. 5; J. O. 

Morse, 5; J. W. Turner, 2; M. J. Morgan, 

l:E.Bentley. 1 89 00 

Ca.*rleton. W. T. A L. C. Herrick 5 00 

Derby Line. *' A Friend," 10 00 

Fair Haven. Fir*»t Cong. Ch 18 39 

Fairlee. P. C. Blodgett, for Marie AdW 

Sc/rpFund 100 

Fayetteville. Cong.Ch 7 43 

Ferrifburg. Cong.Ch 1100 

Oreensboro. R»*v. 8. Knowlton 10 00 

Hincsburg Cong.Ch 6 00 

•lohnson. Cong.Ch 16 50 

Manchester. Miss E. J. Kellogg 5 00 

Mclndoes Falls. Cong.Ch li 00 

.Milton. Benj. Fairchild, M. D 2 00 



Heceipts. 
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Nortli Cambridge J. Kfw^lejr 6 00 

Peachum. Ladies, uy Kll«u 8. Bunker, for 

McLUoth. Oa 1600 

RnUand. CoDg. Ch 68 57 

Saiiabnry. Cong. Ch , and Ladles, for Mc- 
intosh, Oa. . SOO-* 

Saztoo'e River. Cong Ch. and soc «0 00 

Springfield. P. V. A. Tuwi hluU. to const. 

Maky a. Towkssnd, L M ao 00 

Stockbridge Cong Cn x 60 

Swanton. Cong Cb 6 80 

Tnnbridge. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 00 

WaUingfonl. Cong. Sab. Scb.,/a»' Mcintosh, 

Oa 1100 

Waterbnry. Cong. Cb Si6 00 

Williaton. Cong. Sab. Sch., S. 8. M. Soc., 

and 8. 8. Concert 15 00 

Fro 1 sale of Cross 2 00 

MASSACHUSETTS, $7,106 77. 

Abington. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 86 SO 

/Iford. Aev. J. Jay Dana, to const. BeT. 

JoaiAH Q. WiLLM. L. M ao 00 

Amesbory. Cong.Ch 80 69 

Amherst. First Cong. Ch., 40; Dr. Marihail 

Henshaw.lO 60 00 

Andover. Teachers and Pupils of Abbot 

Academy.. 64 00 

Andover. West Ch. Sab. Sch.,/or Woman's 

Wotk 2000 

Athol. '*Wavside Qleaners.*' by Alice 
Merrifleld, O^eas^ybr Mountain Whit4 

Work 80 00 

Attleooro. Second Cong. Ch 8^00 

B«.^ton. Roxbnry Immanuel Cong Ch.,/or 
Student Aid, Fort Bsrthold hidian Sch,, 
60, Mrs. Filch. 50: 1, for Oa/ie In- 
dian Jf.— Dorchester. Second Cong Ch. 
and Soc., 214 89. (26 of which for Indian 
M.); Village Ch. Sab. Sch., M 11; "A 
Friend,*' 80, to const. Dea. Elisha Oa- 
BORMS Cbowkll. L. M.— Koximrj. High- 
land Cong. Ch., 26 21— Weot itoxbnry. 
houth Et. Ch. and Soc., 76 8.— souih 

Boston. PhUlips Ch. aud Soc., 150 689 68 

Berqardston. MlssM. L. Newcomb., /or 

Theo. Siudent Aid, TaOadega G 30 00 

Beverly. Dane St. Ch. and Soc 2 -'2 17 

Bradford. Miss Annie Johnson, for Oahe 

Indian M jO oo 

Brimfield. Mrs. P. C. Browning jk) 00 

Brookline. Hanrard Ch. and boc 73 »? 

Bncklaod. 8. Trowbridge, 60; Cong. Ch.. 

2921... :.!..... ; 7921 

CHu^bridge. First Ch. and SbepardSoc., 
635 38 less 400 *'By a Friend.'* on which 

annuity is to be paid during life 235 3S 

Oambriiigepori. Pilgrim Ch.. 8;:4fl0; Pri- 
nary Clai»s Prospect St. Cong. Sab. Sch., 

5 820 60 

Cambridgepori. Pilgrim Ch. Sab. Sch., ' 

for Ptsatant HIU, fenn -5 00 

Charlton. Cong.Ch 10 10 

Chelsea. Fln«tCong. Ch ya 00 

Iredb m. Fir»„ Cong. Sab. Sch.,/or -SSTwrfWii 

Aid, Straight U 25 Oo 

Dover. Cong. Ch. and Soc g 10 

Doxbnry. Mrs. R. R. Holmes 2 00 

Basthampton. First Cong. Ch. and Soc .. 78 00 
Kasthanipton. Ladiee* Beney. Soc of First 

Cong. • .'h., for Woman's Work 25 00 

Enfield. Cong. Cb. an 1 Soc 7500 

Besex. Cong. Ch. and Soc 66 00 

allRlver. Centra) Cong. Ch 1-30 24 

''itchbnrg. i*«nr. nd Mrs. J. M. R. Eaton. 10 00 
Gloucester. Evan Cong. Ch. and Soc.... 50 00 

Graton. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6d 6-i 

Greenfield. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 19 50 

Hampden. Cong. Ch. and Soc, 10 00 

Hanson. Cong. Oh. and Soc 12 64 

Holbiook. Wiathrop Ch. und Soc., for 
Indian M., 4 ; wlnthrop Oh. Sab. Sch.. 

^or RosdmC Indi2n M.,7 '^ , 47 25 

Holden. Conj;. Ch 17 25 



Hollii*on. *'Bible Christians ot Dist. No. 

4" 2600 

Hub ard»ton. »'A Friend," 10 00 

Indian Orchard. Cong. %, ^ , for Maris 

Ad'qf S:h'p Fund '. 2 00 

Ipswicn Lin brook Ch. aud Sab. Sch., to 

const. Dea. J H Tsnkiy. L M 80 00 

Leominster Cong. Sab Sch.,/or McCann- 

*ilU Chapel. Talladsga 16 00 

LltUeton. Cong.Ch 45 00 

Lowell. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. to const. 

Dea. Damibl A. Eaton, L. M 50 00 

Ludlow ( enter. First Cong. Ch., for Tou- 

galoo,Mtss 10 00 

Lynn. Mrs. Emmeline B. Saver 8 00 

Marlboro. Union Cong. Ch 100 00 

Marlbon*. Ladies' Beiiev. Soc. of Union 

Cong. Ch.,/or Tougaloo U 20 00 

Med way Village. Cong.Ch 10162 

Millbury. FirutCong.Cn 44 50 

Monterey. Cong.Ch 17 00 

Natick. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 100 00 

New Boston. Cong. Sab. Sch , for Marie 

Adlqf Sch'p Fund 6 00 

Newburyport. Y. P. Soc. of Christian En- 
deavor of Norih Cong. Ch., to const. Rev. 

Charlxs P. Mills, L. M 40 S2 

Newburyport. For Marie Adkf Sch'p 

Fund 220 

Newton. BliotCh 240 00 

Newton. Mission Circle Eliot Cb., Jor 

Oahe Indian M 6 00 

Newton Center. First Cong Ch. and Soc.. 70 00 

Newton Highlands. Cong. ch. and Soc.... 6189 

.North Adams. First Cong. Ch 20 94 

Norih Anams. H. N. Austin, for Ch. 

OoodlettwilU,T,nn 6 00 

Northboro. Mb-s Charlottx L. Qoodmow, 

to const, herself L. M 80 00 

North Hadley. Cong. Ch. and Soc 8 55 

North Haverhill. Mrs. Gyles Merrill 50 00 

North Middleboro Cong. Ch. and Soc ... 8^ 5 1 

Oxford. FirstCong. Ch 5178 

Peru. Cong.Ch 7 66 

l*i!t»fleld. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 75 00 

Reading. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 50 

ilevere. Firtt Cong. < h. and Soc 5 00 

Salem. Tabernacle ( h an<t Soc 285 6C 

saxonvUle. Edwards ch. and Soc 10 00 

Sharon. Codk. Ch and Soc 20^ 

Shelbume Fans. Cltipi* No. 13, Cong. Sab. 

iich.,for Woman's Wotk 6 00 

South Amherst. Cong.Ch 5 66 

Southampton. *'A Friend'* 10 00 

Straiham. Cong. Sab. Sch 10 00 

Sunderland. Cong. Ch. and Soc 60 00 

Topsfleld. "AFriend" 2 00 

Townsend. Cong. Ch 17 75 

Wakefield. Cong Ch 67 07 

Walpole. Ortho. Cong. Ch andsoc.... .. 40 18 

Waltham. Trin. Cong Ch. and Soc 29 11 

Wayland. Cong. Ch. and Soc. 10 00 

Wendeil. Cong. Sab. Sch 4 16 

Westboro. Cong. Sab. Sch., for L. R. 

Boom, TiUotson C. A N, Inst 10 00 

Wei»t Brookfield. Cong. Ch 49 14 

Went Dennis By Mrs. S. S. Croweil, for 

Marie AdUf Scfi'p Fund 100 

Wesifield. Second Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

AUanfa U, 29 86 

Wesifleld. Dr. H. Holland 5 oo 

Wesiford. Indies of Cong. Ch 330 

WestMedford. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 14 

We-t Mt^lway. Second Cong. Sab. Sch 18 00 

Wetiminster. Cong.Ch 47 oo 

Whitman. Mis* Mary Whitman 10 00 

Wobam. Granville C Waterman 5 00 

Wollaston. "Wolla^ton Acolytes* 7 00 

WoodaHoll. Cnng. Sab. Sch 10 50 

Worcester. Union Ch. Sab. Sch., 100; 

Union Ch. and Soc , 80; Piedmont Ch.. 

Ill 60; Salem St. Ch.. 32; Hiram Smith 

and family. 80; Geo. W Ames, 3; Polly 

W.Ames, 8 808 60 
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Worcester. Piedmont Ch., Bbl. of C, for 

Talladega C. 

Yarmonih. First Cong. Ch. and See 54 56 

Yarmouth. Cong. Sab. bch., for PUatani 

mu, Tenn 10 75 

*-J" I.OIWOO 

By Charles Marsh, Treas. Hampden Benev. 

As8*n. 

Chicopee 86 78 

Chicopee. Third 5 27 

PeedingHills 15 ^ 

Hontlngton. Second 2101 

Longmeadow. Ladles' Bene v. Soc.. 16 40 

Palmer. Second 54 00 

Springfield. Sonth 54 50 

First 8040 

North 45 54 

West Springfield. Park 8t 86 r8 

•* »• First 25 00 

Wilbraham 15 25 866 28 



$6,569 10 



LlOACISt. 



Cambridge. Eetat<> of A. E. Hildretb 600 00 

Hattapoisett £«ute cf Dea. Arvin Ham- 
mond, by Ayah Hammond and Lemuel 

Le Bacon, £x*8 .. 87 67 

$7,L6 77 

BHODB ISLAND, $802 88. 

Central Falls. Cong. Ch.. 56 26; »*Cash," 25. 81 25 

Little Compton. united Cong. Ch vO 00 

Pawtucket. Cone. Ch 164 88 

Slatersville. By C. S. Seagrave, for Maris 

Adiqf ScfCp Fund 80 

Slatereville. Cong. Ch 20 00 

Tiverton. Cong.Ch 7 00 

CONNECTICUT, $4,476 01. 

Abington. "A Friend** 

Barkhamstead. Cong. Ch 

Berlin. Second Cong. Ch 

Bolton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Branford. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Marie Ad- 

Iqf Sch'p Fund 

Bridgeport. Second Cong. Sab. Sch 

Bristol. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Conn, 

Ind'l.Sch., Oa 

Clinton. Cong. Sab. Sch.,/or Student Aid^ 

Atlanta, U 

Colebrook. Cong. Ch 

Cromwell. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Conn, 

Ind'lSch., Oa 

Durham. First Cong. Ch 

EastHaddam. »*A Friend" 

East Hartford. First Ch 

BIdridge. Miss Isabella Eldridge, for 

Pteasant HUl, Tmn 

Blliogton. Edwin Taloott, to const. Rob- 

XBT K. McKnioht, L. M 

Fairfield. Cong. Sab. Sch.,/of Studfnt Aid, 

Toug<Uoo U. 

Farmlngton. Cong.Ch 

Greenfield Hill. Conff. Ch 

Greeneville. Cone. Ch 

Griswold. Cong.Ch 

Hanover. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Hartford. First Cong. Ch., 451 80; A»ylnm 

Hill Cong. Ch., ao, to const Hon. Joseph 

R.Hawlit,L.M 

Hampton. **A Friend** 



500 

200 

89 56 

10 00 

600 
50 00 

55 00 

11 JJ7 
18 82 

18 20 
9 15 

12 00 
85 00 

60 00 

80 00 

26 00 
64 18 
14 44 
25 00 
45 00 
17 00 



Kensington. Cong.Ch 

Marlboro. Cong. Ch. and Soc......... ... 

Meriden. Center Cong. Ch 

Meriden. Dea. Edmund Tnttle, deceased, 
by Rev. W. B. Hubbard, to const. Mabt 
DSUOHT HUBBAItO. L. M 

Middlebury. Cong.Ch 

Middletown. South Cong. Ch., (44 60 of 
which for Indian M.) 

Middletown. FirstCong. Ch 



481 80 
2 00 

4.' 85 
5 00 

50 00 



80 00 
17 20 



08 63 
85 00 



Millbrook. Mrs. E. PInney 100 

NewBriuln. FJr*t Ch. of Christ 57 57 

New BriuiD. South Cong. Ch., (7 60 of 

which /or Indian Jf.,) to const. David 

CampRoqbbs. L. M 87 60 

New Haven. Mrs. H. Famnm, for Oahe 

Indian M 1,000 00 

New Haven. Young Ladles* Mission C. of 

United Ch.,/or SdCpSantee Agency 50 00 

New Haven. Alfred Walker 10 00 

Newton. Cong.Ch 20 00 

Plainville. Solomon Curtiss, 100; Cong. 

Ch.,6548 16548 

Plainville. »*A Friend,**/or (7A., GoodleUe- 

viUe^Tenn 2 00 

Planuville. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or .dtfon/a U. 60 00 

Redding. Cong.Ch 80 00 

Rockville. Second Cong. Ch., 500; First 

Cong. Ch., 28 12 6OT 12 

Salisbury. Cong.Ch 116 79 

Salisbury. Woman's H. M. Soc., by Mrs. 

M. H. Williams, Pres., for Conn, Jnd% 

Seh., Oa 45 96 

Simsbury. First Ch. of Christ 29 45 

South Britain. Cong. Ch., to const. Rev. 

S. M. Kbblbb,L.M 2800 

South Norwalk. Cong. Ch., ad'l to const. 

Nblsom Dickbbmav and Mrs. M. Luu- 

DBB.L.M.'s 25 40 

Sullleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 d) 

Talcottvllle, Cong.Ch 2HW 

Tolland. Cone. Ch 8 84 

Torringford. Cong. Ch. and Soc 86 89 

Torrington. First Cong. Ch U 00 

Wallingford. Cong. i;h., for Indian M.... 54 35 

Wallingford. Cong.Ch .. 24 i5 

Weatogbe. 8. 8. Cl"it'*.^J?'^ ^' '^^^' 

5 (10 
5 00 
1.3 U) 



slow, /or Marie AdlqfSeh'p Fund. 

Westford. Cong.Ch 

West Hartford. '^Member Cong. Ch.' 

Westport. Sangatuck Cong. Ch 

WestWinsted. Second Cong. Ch 200 4i> 

Winchester. **An Aged Friend** 5 Oi> 

Windsor. Cong.Ch 80 00 

Wolcott. Cong.Ch 6 0i> 

Woodbridsre. Cong.Ch 7 00 

Proceeds Sale of Bible 20 Oi> 

»»A Friend in Conn.** 17 50 

$8,9; 6 01 

LBOAOT. 

New London. '^Trnst Estate of Henry P. 

Haven,*' (100 of which/or Indian M.) _500 00 

$1,476 01 
NEW YORK, $8,820 la 

Adams Basin. Esekiel Clark 

Amsterdam. Pilgrim Cong. Ch., to const. 

Rev. Jambs RioBMOHD, L. M 

Antwerp. First Cong. Ch. 



Barrvville. Cong. CI 

Bay Shore. Cong. Ch 

Brooklyn. Stephen Ba]lard,/or Neto Build- 

Utg, Tougaloo, Mi$f 

Brooklyn, B. D New England Cong. Ch., 

15; John M. Steams, 5 

Buffalo. FirstCong. Ch 

Buffalo. Mrs. W. Q. Bancroft, for Austin^ 

Tex 

Comstock. Russell Ranney 

East Bloomfleld. Cong.Ch and Soc 

East Hampton. John F. Talmage, for Ch. 

OoodUttevUU, Tenn 

Fairport J. E. Howard,/or Ch. Ooodlette- 

viUe, Tenn 

Gaines. Cong. Soc ... 

Gainesville. Cong. Soc, Bbl. of C, for 

Tougaloo U. 

GlenSpev. Cong. Ch 

Gloversville. Cong. Ch. 



600 

80 00 , 

aO 83^ 

5t 50 

4 80 

2,876 86 

20 00 
60 00 

60 00 
10 00 
60 00 

100 00 

100 00 
800 



Hamilton. O.S.Campbell 

Hobart. Mrs. J. W. Bllsh, and Nancy 
Smith 



600 

18 85 

500 

800 



Receipts. 
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Kew York. 8. T. Gordon, i.'0<J; B. L, Bene- 

diet, 10 210 

Kfcw York. Mre. L. L. Liudley, for Oahe 

Indutn M 1(K> 

Norwich. Cong. Ch. and 6oc lo 

Nvack. JohnW. Towt 10<> 

Owawo Mre. Anice Stewart . * 

Pekin. Abi^ai: l\ck 20 

I'oril.'ind. Fir»«tCong Ch 5 

Poughkeep^ie. Cong. ( h., to const. Rev 

W. M*AULDiMo, and Mrj?. W. Spauldino, 

L. M.'a 65 

Scheueclady. Cong. Cb. 10; Young People's 

boc. 3; Primary S. S Class, 2 15 

Seneca Fall*'. First Cong. Ch 13 

Lrca. *'Cash" 10 

By Mr>». L. 11. Cobb, Treas. W. H. M. U. 

Bin^namton. II.. M. boc, balance lo conet. 

Mi?» GusaiBBATKii, L. M 10 

$3,420 



LEGACY. 

P. rrr Center. Fstate of Mrs. Laiira A. 
Sh Idon, by Mi.-s D. B. Sheldon, (-.O of 
winch lu lOUHt. Edward A. Sukldom, 
L. Al.) 400 no 

$a 6^0 lb 

NEW JEUSCY. $170 60. 

ror»l'^ntown.' L. Be iiwkcs 3 0<> 

(ii ihaiii. siaiilcv <• It;; Ijab. Scb., /(/r 

M'liU Ai'o/ ^.i n ]'''»>, d .3 00 

I i.«a J \i.U'mAn\.jorFriright 3 10 

.I.T.M^yi tfy. Mr- C. L Ames 6 00 

Mniicl»ir LHd't>" 'irl 5>oc. of Cong. Cb., 

n.i T itfja 'V </., * nil ■•• of C. 

N'i'w UruiiJ-wick. .Mi.r> II. Parker 10 (X) 

rj;i.r^iiii. .\n!nirii .'»L. rout;. Ch 11 'hi 

SinrniT. C' r: nil In hb. Ch 10 00 

Troi.toi'. \Vn». Orr, 300 ft. Wire Cloth, for 

I'aV a ga (;. 
\^^-.^Tt^•..l •' I.inle Workers*," for Marie 

AdUj 6VA> Fund 5JK) 

$oO 00 



Oranjjo, TiitHfe of John Hancock, by Kev. 

A. olcwurt Walsh 120 0) 

$i;0 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $11 00. 



Now Castle. John Burgess 
Yu» *v. Airs. E. C. Kimball . . 



OUIO, $2,817 00. 

Alex?*. Cong. Ch 

A-hiaiid. Mi^. Eliza Thomson... 

A'wrtttr. Cong. Ch. and Soc , to const. 

Mrs. Fanny Cu.mine. L. M 

B Avuhelm O H. Perry 

1 l:i"t.r rro8f» KoadB. Mrs. Keed, lOr la- 

'ii,> if 

C • vclunrl Euclid Av. Cong. Ch., 80; Madi- 

^(m Av. Ctmg. Ch., 6 63 

n«l John Jay Low and Fanny W. 



ri 



Lt»w,_/«r Oafif Indian M . 
Cleveland. Jennings Av. Cong. Ch., for 

Indian }[ 

Cincinnati Cestral Cong. Ch, 108 44. and 

.Snb. «ch., 11 ;0 

Cincinnati. By I4ev. D F. De Forest, D.D., 

15 51: .Mr* G. S. Gray, Pkg. 8. S. Pa|>ers, 

for Tatiadeaa G 

Cincinnati. Mrs. Betsey B. Aydelolt, for 

Alari^ A d'of Sck'p Fund 

Cortland. Cong. Ch 



1 no 
10 00 


5 .^31 

)i, 28 


31 63 
10 00 


600 


36 03 


20 00 


11 50 


120 23 



Cuvah .ga Falls. Cong. Ch 

Furt Kecovery. Mite Soc. of Pi»gah Cong. 

Ch 

Gr eni»i>tinf. Mrs. H. B. Ilarringlon, for 

IndUtn M 



15 61 

5 00 
2 32 
7 64 

6 00 
6 00 



Harmar. Cong. Ch 182 45 

Uarlford. Cong. Ch., 9 10, and «ab. Sch., 

2 25 11 .'JS 

Ironion. First Engli^'h Cong. Ch 9 00 

Lexington. Cong. Ch , 5 62; "C. C," 10. .. 15 02 
Lodi. Cong. Ch., 13 25; Ladies of Cong. 

Ch.. 4 75 18 00 

Marietta. Member First Ci»ng. Ch 1 00 

Marion. Mrs. M. B. Vose, bal. it) const. 

Miss H. A. VosE, L. M 10 00 

Mount Vernon. First Cong. Ch., to const. 

Rev E I. BoswoRTH, L. M 61 41 

Napoleon. Mrs. N. B. Palmer 1 «X) 

Norwalk. First Cong. Ch 12 62 

Pain<bville. First Cong. Ch., 32 42, to 

const. Frank L. Kerr, L. M.; Wm. M. 

Pier^on, 5 87 42 

Penfteld. Cong. Ch 4 ."iO 

Randolph. W . J. Dickinson 10 00 

Sandusky. First. Cong. Ch., /or £</. Work.. 7 13 

Saybrook. Cong. Ch 1100 

Seville. Julia Uulburt 10 (*0 

Shettield. Cong. Ch p^ 00 

Sylvania. Cong. Ch 3 .5 

Tallmadge. 'A Friend of Mif^sions" 4 50 

To'e<lo. Mrs Austin Bishop, for Sfudeni 

Aid, TaU'idega C 15 00 

Toledo. Central Cong. Ch .'J u) 

LKOACIE9. 

Auptinburg. Estate of Lewis B. Ansrin, 
(LOIKJ of which for A f/ lean M.) by Wni 
Piilis, Ex. and Tru.-'teo 2,<XI0 00 

Elvria. Es'tate of L. A. Moody, Geo. U. 
Ely, Adm icojv) 

ILLINOIS. $1,186 88. 

Chicago. Lincoln Park Cong. Ch., S0.'»'^; 

"A Chicago Friend," 8; Bethany hao. 

Sch., 5 4-i 41 03 

Chicajro. W. II M. U. of South Cong Ch., 

t^r W'^DuuCs Work CO 00 

Creie. Julia M. Porter, /or Ch. Ooodit its- 

i'i/ie, Tenn 101 

Eliiin. Woman's Misa'y Soc. of Cong. Ch. 2^ Oo 

Knglewood. First Cong. Ch c 3 1 

Farmingion. J W. Newell, for Endow- 

1IU ut Fund. TowfOloo U D («) 

Glencoe. A. II Day, /or Oufw Indian J/.. 4''» 00 

Hennepin. Cone Ch u (•'3 

Highland. Woman's Miss'y Soc . for 

Woman's Work 5 0^ 

Hin^dale. Cong. Ch ^o «i.> 

LaMoille. Cong. Ch i,s w 

La Salle. Mrs. :?arah Lathrop./or Wim m'g 

Work.; Iv > 03 

La Salle. Cong. Ch .'» ;is 

I.Awn Bidee. Cong Ch i;Or. i 

Lisbon. Mrs. Dr. Kendall )l z't 

Mendon. Mis. J. Fowler, (50 of wh ch lor 

Cal. C?tineMM) "... 100 <0 

Moline. First Cong. Sab Sch l\ Al 

Nora. Ladies of Cong. Ch 4 o) 

Oak Park Coi g Ch.. . 12f 05 

Oneida. Wm. A. Russell 5 (^i 

Ottawa. First Cong. Ch 1. bO 

Peoria. First Cong. Ch., 100; Sab. Sch. 

Class, 10 110 00 

Peoria. First Cong. Sab. Sch , for At- 
lanta U 5 00 

Poplar Grove. ** A Friend" 10 00 

Port Byron. Cong. Ch 3 80 

Princeton. First Cong. Ch 81 00 

Rockford. Second Cong. Ch., 45; Mrs. 

Arthur Smith, 1: Y. L. M. S. of First 

Cong. Ch., by W. H. M. U, 1 1 27 60 27 

Rockford. Y. L. M. S. of Fem. Sem.. for 

Student Aid, Tovgaloo C., by W. H. M. 

U 1000 

Sp ingtield. Cong. Soc., Bbl. of C, for 

Tougaioo U. 
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Sycamore. First Cong. Ch 96 98 

Wheaton. Mrs J C. VVebtier a 00 

Winnetka. Cone. Ch 87 88 

By Mrs. Burke FVLeavitt, Treas. III. W. H. 
M. V.^/or Wonuin's Work. 

Asbkum 1 85 

Bauvla 10 00 

Chebansee 1 85 

Chicago. NewBng. Ch 48 00 

Galeebnrg. Brick Ch 20 17 

Genateo 54 GO 

Ottawa. 8.8 10 00 151 4 7 

$1,161 88 

LEO ACT. 

Pittsfleld. Estate of Rev. William Carter.. 25 00 

$1,186 88 

MICHIGAN, $1,102 49. 

Ann Arbor. First Cong. Ch W 50 

Banks. Cong. Sab. 8ch 8 82 

Grand Rapids. First Cong. Ch 20 00 

Grass Lake. Cong. Ch 1100 

Hadson. First Cong. Ch., 82; to const. 

Dea. Chas. B. Stowell, L. M.; Cong. 

Sab. Sch., 81 19, to const. W. T. B. 

SCHERICBRHOIUf , L. M (18 19 

Kalamazoo. First Cong. Ch 88 67 

Lndlngton. Cong. Ch 80 00 



Michigan Center. Cong. Ch. 

Middleville. First Cong. Ch 

Traverse City. SamM Anderson. 

Vestaburg. Cone. Ch 

W hite Lake. Rooert Gamer 



648 
2 67 
200 
1 00 
10 00 



$U7 78 

LSOACT. 

Edwardsbnrg. Estate of J ul ia 8. Smith, by 
LeYlAldrich,Ex 86*76 



$1,102 4» 



WISCONSIN, $692 06. 



Arena. Cong. Ch 

Beloit. FirstCong.Ch 

Brandon. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Brodhead. Cong. Ch 

Clinton. J. H. Cooper 

Colombas. OlivetCh 

Cooksville. Cong. Ch 

Darlington. Cong. Ch. 

Fond da Lac Cong. Ch., to const. Dea. 

Jambs Bass, and Miss Matib J. Wilms, 

L.M's 

Grand Rapids. Cong. Ch 

Kenosha. Cong. Ch 

LakeOeneva. Cong. Ch 

Menasha. E. D. Smith ... 

Menomonie. First Cong. Ch 

Milwaukee. Grand Av. Cong. Ch 

PeshUgo. Rev. H. C. Todd 

Rochester. By Edith C. Ela, Sec. Y. L. M. 

CJbr Woman'i Work 

Waukesha. Mrs. E. A. Perry, for Student 

Aid 

— ^ '*A Friend," by Mrs. J. Porter 

IOWA, $S89 22. 

Almoral. Cong. Ch 

Ames. Cong. Ch 

Amity. Cong. Ch 

Anifa. Cong. Ch 

Bellevue. Cong. Ch 

Cedar Falls. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Taila- 

deqa V 

Des Moines. '^Friends,** for Oahe Indian 

M 

Earlville. Cong. Ch 

Bmmettsburg. Cong. Ch 

Farragut. Cone. Ch., to const. Rev. A. J. 

Bbach, L. M 

Grinnell. Cong. Ch 



600 


)00 10 


28 50 


750 


600 


2140 


400 


825 


79 50 


16 60 


46 27 


20 00 


50 00 


427 


89 17 


800 


760 


60 00 


50 00 


800 


7 85 


14 55 


500 


620 


600 


800 


6 55 


6 92 


84 59 


67 82 



Humboldt. Ladles' of Cong. Ch., for 

Wf^nan's Work, by W. H. M. U 5 75 

Iowa City. Con^ Ch 47 87 

Marshalltown. Ladies of Cong, i h., for 

WotfMH> Work, by W. n. M. U 5 00 

McGregor W . M. Soc. of Cong. Ch 9 0< 

Newell. Cong. Soc 6 00 

Onawa. Cong. Ch 7 80 

Ottumwa. FirstCong.Ch. 6100 

Toledo. F.J Douglass 6 00 

Ladies, by Mrs. Geo. W. Reynold8,/or Wo- 
mofCt work, 

Grinnell 8 25 

Mason City 6 00 

Maquokeia 6 00 

Mount Pleasant 1 06 

Muscatine . . 10 00 

Stuart 600 86 89 

MINNESOTA. $189 62. 

Alexandria. Ladies' Miss'y Soc.. by Mrs. 

M. L. Robards, for Woman'i W(jtk 20 00 

Elk River. Cong" Ch 7 48 

Excelsior. Cong. Ch 16 80 

Faribault. Cone. Ch 87 08 

Glencoe. Coll. by Mrs. A. H. House, Sec. 

W. M. 8. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Hamilton. Cong. Ch 20 81 

LittleFalls. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Ortonville. Cong. Sab. Sch., 7 60; Cong, 

Ch.. ?17 1467 

Richdeld. Rev. Mr. Spaulding 2 00 

Rochester. Cong. Sao. Sch., for Marie 

Adlof Sch'p h\ind 10 00 

Spring Valley. Cong. Ch 9 00 

Wabasha. Ladies of Cong. Ch , /or Wo- 

man's Work 6 60 

Wabasha. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Zumbrota. Cong. Ch 83 78 

MISSOURI. $205 40. 

Hannibal. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Lebanon. Cong. Ch., (12 of which bal. to 

const. Gxo. H. Grbbnlxat, L. M.) 22 00 

Neosho. First Cone_Ch 8 46 

North Springfield. First Cong. Ch , (125 of 
which to const. Mrs. Chas. B. Habwood, 
Mrs. IsABBL H. Soott, Miss Aorclia 
Habwood, and Alvbbd P. Habwood, 

L.M's.) 166 96 

SalntLouis. Fifth Cong. CHi 17 00 

KANSAS, $49 50. 

Council Grove. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Manhattan. Cong. Ch 28 00 

Seneca. Mrs. Sarah A. Litchfleld 4 60 

WhiteClty. Cong. Oh 7 00 

DAKOTA, $40 20. 

Fort Abercromble. Cong Ch 8 81 

Fort Bennett. ** X. Y. Z.," for Oahe In- 
dian M.) 1000 

Lake Preston. Cong. Ch., 4: Sab. Sch , 

for Marie Adiof Sch'p Fund, i 6 00 

Pierre for Oahe Indian M 26 

Ponca Agency. *' Ponca Mission" 6 86 

White River. Long Warrior, for Oahe In- 
dian M 200 

By Mrs. F. D. Wilder, Treas. W. H. M U. 

Lake Preston 8 00 

Tankton 9 29 18 89 

NEBRASKA, $68 11. 

Bertrand. Cong. Ch 866 

Omaha. Saint Mary's Av. C^ng. Ch., 46; 

Mary A. Allison, 8 49 00 

Ulysses. Cone. Ch 8 61 

Wymore. Ladies of Cong Ch 8 00 

CALIFORNIA, $10 00. 
Oakland. Rev. J. C. Hoi brook, D. D 10 00 
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WASHINGTON TER., $7 00. 

Blftck Diamond Mines. Bees Williams. . . 8 00 
OJympia. Sab. Sch , by Mrs A. D. Steele, 
JGT MarU Adli^ Sch'p Fund 4 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington. First Cong. Cb., 2Bbls. of 
C, /or Tougaioo U. 

MARYLAND, $:0 00. 

Baltimore. Tonng Peopled Mission Circle, 
/or OaAs Indian M 10 00 

KENTUCKY, $128 65. 

Lexington. Tuition 84 15 

Williamsbnrg. Tuition 44 50 

TENNESSEE, 1(89 81. 

Jonesboro. Tuition, 27 35: Cong. Cb., 2: 

Mito Soe . , 3 46: Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, 2. . M 81 
Nashville. Prof. H. H. Wright 5 00 

NORTH CAROUNA, $5.18. | 

Troy. Woman's Miss'y Soc 60 

WUmington. Tuition 4 63 

SOUTH CAROLINA. $272 88. I 

Charleston. Tuition 272 S8 I 



GEORQIA, $6 82. 

Byron. (Children's Day Offering 4 49 

Savannah. Rent 2 SO 

ALABAMA, $64 21. 

Mobile. Cong. Ch.,/Of Talladega C. 6 00 

Mobile. Rev. F. U. Kagland. . . 2 00 

Selma. Cong. Ch 6 10 

Talladega. TulUon 6u 11 

MISSISSIPPI, $8,011 50. 

Jackson. W. S. liCmly & Bro 10 00 

Tongaloo. State Appropriation . . .3,001 CO 

Tougaioo. Tuition 150 

INCOMES, $802 65. 

Avery Fund^/or Mtndi M 7W 56 

C. F. Dyke Fund, /or Straight U 50 00 

GeneralFund .... 50 00 

CENTRAL AMERICA, $1 (0. 

Guatemala. M. Lizaie Hammond, /or Marie 
AdUif Sch'p Fund 100 

NEW MEXICO. 125 00. 
8anUF«. E.F.Ambrose 25 00 

CHINA, $10 00. 
Friends. 10 Oi) 



RECEIVED FOR THE DEBT. 



MAINE, $411 78. 

Andorer. Ladies, /or Indian M. and Debt 10 00 
AugunU. South Cong. Ch., 1156; Ladies 

of South Cong. Ch., 3 70 15 26 

Bangor. Hammond Ht. Ch., Ifev. Jos. Smith. 5 00 
Bath. Ladies of Winter St. Ch., lo75; 

Ladies of Central Ch., 9 25 20 00 

Camden. Elm St. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Cumberland Mills. Warren(h 22 18 

Dexter. Cong. Ch 2 50 

Eliot. Ladies of Cone. Ch 6 00 

Ellsworth. Ladies of Cong. Ch 10 00 

Farmington. Cong. Ch 4 t>0 

Fryeburg. Cong. Ch 7 00 

HalloweU. Cong. Cb 20 32 

Hampden. Lady Members Cong Ch 6 00 

Lewiston. Ladies of Pine St. (h. 8^8; 

Sab. Sch, 726 16 13 

Monmouth. Cong. Ch 7(0 

North Bridgeton. Cone. Ch 5 00 

Perry. Cou. by Rev. R. Sunmtl 5 00 

Phillips. Cong. Ch 5 05 

Portland. State St Ch., ]b5; Lariiiii of 

Fourth Cong. Ch., 3 .. 138 00 

Pownal. Cong. Ch 9 45 

Saco. Fiint Parish Cong Ch 5 00 

Sherman Mills. Cone. Ch 4 00 

Skowhegan. Cong. Ch 25i 50 

South Berwick. Ladies of Cone. Ch . .. 12 Otf 
South Freeport *'Two Friends, ' 10; Ladies 

of f ;ong. Ch., 6 50 16 50 

Standish. Cong Ch. and Soc 8 04 

Wdd. Cong. Ch., 8 08; Ladies of Second 

Ch., 8 50 11 52 

Windham. First Cong. Ch 8 32 

. NEW HAMPSHIRE, $537 02. 

Amherst. Cong. Ch 8x«» 00 

Bitrrington. Ladies nf Cong. Ch. and Soc. 3 (0 

b«thlehem. Cong. Ch 4 46 



Concord. Miss Alma J. Herbert 1 00 

EastDerry. FlrstCh 8 02 

Exeter. Second Cong. Ch., 30; Ladies of 

Cong. Ch, 11 4100 

Francestown. Cong. Ch. and Frii-nd, 50; 
Mrs. Alma N. Rowell, 10; **A Friend," 10; 

S.D.Downes.5 75 00 

Hampf(tead. **A Few Friends" 5 00 

Haverhill. Cong. Ch 1150 

JaflPrey. Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 00 

Laconia. Ladles of Cong 1 h 10 50 

Lempster. Marianna Smith, and Helen 

Bingham. 4; ''A Sister in Cong. Ch.,'' 1 . . 6 00 

Mount Vernon. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Nashua. Edward Spalding. M. D., 100; 
Mrs. Lucy Spalding. 50; First Cong. Ch., 

17 75, Pilgifm Ch, 17 76 185 50 

Newport. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Orford. Sisters of Cong Ch 4 50 

Orf ordxille. Ladies of Cone. Ch 600 

Ossip«'r Ct nter. Ladies of Cong. Cb 6 70 

IMaistow, N. H.,and North Haverhill, Mass. 

Cong. Ch 782 

Portsmouth. North Cong. Ch. and Soc... 65 52 

Roxbnry. Cong. Ch 150 

Salem. Cong. Ch. and Soc , 6 66; Cong. 

Sab.8ch..584 12 00 

Swanzey. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 8 75; Frank- 
lin Downing, 5 25 1400 

Walpole. Ladieg of First Cong. Ch 6 00 

West Concord. Mary C. Rowell 8 00 

VERMONT. 635 81. 

Alburgh Springs. Lady Men; l.ers Cong Ch, 4 50 

Bellows Falls. Cong. Ch. and Srx: 17 51 

Bfthel Miss'y Concert Cong. Ch 3 13 

Brattleboro. Cong. Sab. Sch 25 00 

Cambridge. Ladies of Cong. Cb., 4; J. W. 

Turner, 1; E. Wheelock. 1 6 01 

Charlotte. Tonne People of Cong. Ch 3 70 

Cornwall. First Cong. Ch 84 30 
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Danbv, Cong. Ch. and Soc 2 42 

IfUist Berk^hire. Cong. Ch 50 

East Clarendon. Cong. Ch. and Soc 8 42 

Qeorgia. Ladies of Cong. Ch 5 00 

Guildhall. Cong. Ch 8 60 

Joneeville. Union Cong. Ch 8 15 

Ludlow. Cong. Ch 16 70 

Marlboro. Ladles of Cong. Ch 160 

Morgan. Ladles of Cong. Ch 8 10 

Korth Bennington. Lady Members of Cong. 

Ch ? : 600 

North Ferrisbarg. Ladles of Cong. Ch . . . . 8 00 

Plttsford. Cong. 8oc 80 00 

PostMills. Cong. Ch 9 87 

Putney. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Bandolph. Ladies, by Caroline L. Perry. . 10 00 

Richmond. Cong. Ch. and Soc 8186 

Roxbary. UnlonCong. Ch 18 uO 

Saint Albans. Cong. Sab. Sch 20 00 

Saint Johnsbnry. North Cong. Ch IM 66 

Saint Johnsbnry East. Cong. &ab. Sch .... 418 

Sharon. "Five Friends " 8 00 

South Hero and Qrand Isle. Ladles of 

Cong. Ch 6 00 

Springfield. Cong. Ch 87 80 

Townshend. Cong.Ch 5 46 

Tyson. ConsvCh 59 

Vergennes. Cong.Ch 90 00 

Walinfleld. Cong. Ch . 18 60 

West Brattleboro. Friends, by Mrs. Laura 

B.Merrill 8 00 

West Fairlee Center. Cong. Ch 9 49 

Windham. Cong.Ch 6 00 

Woodstock. Cong.Ch 189 19 

MASSACHUSETTS, $4,577 87. 

Abfngton. Ladies of First Ch 1146 

Amherst. Ladles of First College Ch., 49 65; 

Ladies of South Cong. Ch.. 12 06 54 60 

Andover. South Ch.. by Ed. Taylor, 80; 
*' Widow's Mite," 80; Mrs. M. D. BuUard, 

1 51 00 

Attleboro. Second Cong. Ch 8S 00 

Attleboro Falls. Third Cong. Ch 18 18 

Aubnmdale. Cong. Ch., 16 84; Ladies of 

Cong.Ch., 1086 86 70 

Barre. Ladies of Evan. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Beachmont. United Cong. Oh 7 16 

Belchertown. Cong. Ch. ad*l 82 00 

Berlin. Ladies of Cong. Ch 7 48 

Bemardston. Cong. Ch., 4 50; Ladles, 8 60; 

Sab.Sch.,890 10 90 

Beverly. Ladles of Dane St. Ch., 15; Wash- 
ington St. Cong. Ch., 1860 87 60 

BillericA. Cong. Ch., 5 8-; Sab. Sch., 1 08. 6 87 

Biackstone. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Boston. Mrs. E. C. Parkhurst, 5; ** Lady 
Friend," 5; "Two Lady Friends,"!; A 
Few Ladies Ht. Vernon Ch., 60c., **A 
Presb. Sister," 25c.— Jamaica Plain. C«)n- 
tral Cong. Ch., 160.— Dorchester. Ladies 
ofSecondCong.Ch., 108 25; Pilgrim Ch. 
and Soc. 18 17.— East Boston. Ladles of 
Marerick Ch., 16— Roxbary. **ALady 
Friend," 8.— South Boston. Phillips Ch. 

andSoe.,86 885 17 

BoyJstom Cong, Ch,,... 18 80 

BrAJi]tr«e. Flrsi Cong. Ch... 18 00 

Brookirpfi. ''FHend," 7; Miss B. Craft, 8; 

*'A Fnend," 60c . 10 60 

C*mbrldgt, North At. Cflug. Ch„ 18 86; 

Ladic« by I»1a^ Hannah El Moore, 18. . . . 80 86 
€*riibTide«tK»rt. Ladles of Pilgrim Ch., 

44 90; pj-oiuriiet 5t. Ch . and Boc., 17 28. . . . 61 48 

CamjK'l^o. Ln^iefl a f Cong.Ch 88 40 

Chd«i3i. Ladie»of Fkr^tCnng, Ch 88 00 

Ohesterfleld. OonjE- Ch , od^l. 6 00 

ConconL Ladtes of TrJn. l h 1100 

BaJtnn. Hc^n X. M. Crane 600 00 

mn'?urt. MajiJcSLCh r 60 

I>i?erjJeld. Mcnibcr* Orthodox Ch 8 20 

Dfucgu Firtt Cong. Ch 10 00 

Danirabla. La^fces of Con^. Ch 5 00 



Efsex. Lodiee of Cong. Ch 10 96 

Everott. Cong. Ch 4 81 

Fall River. Central Cong. Ch., to const. 

Okorqb O. Lath nop, L. M 88 50 

Fitchburg. Cal. Cong. Ch 78 24 

Gardner. Mrs. S. W. Merritt 2 00 

Georgetown. Memorial Ch .. 85 (KJ 

Globe VUlage. Ladies of Evan. Free Ch.. 25 00 

Granby. Church of Christ tt) 00 

Great Barrington. First Cong. Ch 85 00 

Greenfield. Ladies of First Cong. Ch 6 00 

Hadley. First Ch 00 

Hatfield. Cong. Ch., (5 of which from Old 

Ladies' Class in Sab. Sch.) 45 00 

Haverhill. Ladies of West Cong. Ch 6 00 

Hingham. Cong. Ch. and Soc 4 18 

Hinsdale. Cong.Ch 80 00 

Holden. Ladies of Cong. Ch 7 60 

Holland. Cong.Ch 5 00 

Hopklnton. ** A Lady Friend** 6 00 

Housatonic. Cong. Ch., 6 88; Ladles of 

Cong.Ch., 1070 16 66 

Hnbbardston. »*A Friend" 100 

Hyde Park. First Cong. Ch. and Soc., 75; 

Mrs. A. M. Whlttemore, 1 76 00 

fpswlch. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 60 00 

Lakeyille and Taunton Precinct Cong.Ch. 65 00 

Leicester. First Cong. Ch 16 50 

Leominster. Ladiesof 0. 0. Ch 85 UO 

Leverett. Ladies of Cong. Ch 6 20 

Lowell. T. P. Soc. of Christian Endeavor, 

JohnSt.Cong. Ch 14 50 

Lynn. Ladies of First Cong. Ch 15 25 

HUlden. Ladiesof First Ch.. 40; **Lady 

Friend " 1 4100 

Mansfield. Oriho. Cong. Ch 16x0 

Medfield. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

Medford. Ladies of MysUc Ch 10 00 

Medway. ThirdCone.Ch 18 01 

Medway Village. Ladies of Cong. Ch 16 75 

Melrose. Ortho. Cong. Ch 4100 

Middlesex Co. "A Friend'* 60 00 

Middleton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 25 

New Bedford. Mrs. I. H. Bartiett, Jr 80 00 

Newbnrynort. Prospect Cong. Ch 161 88 

Newton Center, Ladies of nrst Cong. Ch. 

(80 of which to const. Miss Hbum R. 

Rioi,LM) 6281 

North Abington. Cong.Ch 12 00 

Northampton. **A Friend,'* 5; Martha A. 

Williams, 1 6 00 

North Andorer. Cong. Ch. and Soc 60 00 

Norihboro. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Soc 12 41 

Northbridge. Ladies of Rockdale Cong. Ch. 4 OJ 
North Brookfleld. First Cong. Ch., 51; 

Ladles of First Cong. Ch., 9; Union Cong. 

Ch., 80; "A Friend,*' 1; Miss A. W. 

Johnson, 1 88 00 

Northfield. Ladies of Cong Ch., (8 of 

which from Mrs. Mary HiTliard) 88 00 

North Leominster. Ladles of Cong. Ch. . . 8 70 
Norton. Trin. Cong. Ch., by J. P. Lane, 

Trees 60 00 

Orieans. Oong. Ch. and Soc 4 60 

Otis. 10c. Subscriptions by Rer. 8. Hopley 8 00 

Oxford. Cong. Ch. and Soc 16 58 

Paxton. Cong.Ch 4 OJ 

Peabody. South Ch. and Soc., 86.— Rock- 

Tllle Cong. Ch., (8 60 of which from 

Ladies.) 408 80 06 

Pittsfleld . First Cong. Ch. and Soc 12 00 

Plymouth . Ch . of PUgrimage Sab . Sch ... 6 80 

Plymouth. Ladies of Second Cong. Ch. . . 5 00 

Princeton. Cong.Ch 10 60 

Randolph. **Two Friends'* 25 00 

Reading. Cong. Ch., 1125; Mrs. Nancy 

Frost, 5: Mrs. J. H. Gleason, 5; **A Lady 

Friend," 5 86 25 

Rehoboth. Cong. CTh 14 00 

Revere. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 5 87 

Rockland. Ladies of Cong Ch 82 08 

Salem. South Cong. Ch.. 87 25; Tab. Ch., 

Jos. H. Towne. 50; ''A Friend," 10 147 86 
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Scotland. Ladles of Cong. Ch 8 00 

Shirley Village. Ortho. Cons. Ch 6 00 

Sbrewsbary. Cong. Ch 62 70 

Somerville. Franklin St. Ch., 85 68; Mem- 
ber Franklin St. Ch., 60; Hits Boyd, S.. . 87 6) 

Sonthampton. Ladles of Coni;. Ch 16 60 

Soaih Dennis. Mrs. B. B. Baker iW 

Soaih Framlnffham. Sooth Cong. Ch. . . 100 00 
South Hadley. "Friends.** Mt. H. Sem.. S 00 
Sonth Weymoath . Ladies of Second Cong. 

Ch 1800 

Southwick. Cong. Ch 6 80 

Sooth WUliamstown. Ladles of Second 

Cong. Ch 8 16 

Spencer. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 69 17 

Springfield. "AFriend" 2 50 

Stockbridge. Sab. Sch. Concert 89 01 

Stoueham. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 16 87; 

"Friend,"6 8127 

Sunderland. Cong. Ch. and Soc 16 40 

Teropleton. Ladies of Trin. Soc 7 90 

Topsfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 18 50 

Walpole. Ortho. Cong. Ch. and Soc 28 76 

Waliham. Trin. Cong. Ch 65 76 

Ware. Ladies of First Cong. Ch., 6 85; 

Flr8tCh.,466 10 00 

Warren. ** Two Friends*' 3 00 

WebHter. Ladies of Cong. Ch 82 25 

Wellcsley. Cong. Ch. and Soc 86 50 

Westboro. Ladles of Coug. Ch 84 00 

West Boxf ord . Ladies of Cong . Ch 7 06 

Westford. "A Friend" 6 00 

Westford. Mrs. R. B. O. Lace 1 00 

Weethampton . Ladles of Cong. Cb 81 00 

West Med ford. Ladies of Coug. Ch., 17; 

Union Meeting, 7 05 24 06 

Westminster. ^ Yours for the Cause** 10 00 

West Newton. "A Friend of Missions**. . . 1 00 
West Pea body. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sch. 4 00 
West Somerville. Lsdies of Day St. Ch., 
:0 to const. Mrs. N. B. Wiloxb, L M.; 

DaySt. Ch., 11 4100 

West Stockbridge. Village Cong. Ch. and 

Soc :. 760 

Whately. Cong. Ch 6 20 

WMtiffPvlllfl. QhM. P. Whitin, 10:>; Lftdles 

Qt Ciing. Cb.. V^ r.-j 148 56 

Wilmington i.on^^ f b . rn id Hoc 81 89 

WiDCii«idt>a. tionh i.'uug. Cb,, 12 06; 

^'O. T. C.;'f> .. \ - 17 08 

WinGbfSter. < onfj, Ch, td'l.,,, .. . 50 

W Ob Lirn . Lad ivn of North Cotiir , Ch 6 20 

Worte*tBr. F. L, Mi>cni lOd; tTnlon Vh,, 
by Kev. tl L, Hubbel^ lO; Fli^drnont 
di ♦ 50; Om Sdn Ch., »1 7&; Himin Snnth 
and tamlly. W; Lb41v« uf f Ijm, Ch^, ^ . 886 75 
Wr^hLljam . Liiai«s of C<^ng. Ch ....... ^« 11 00 

^^Kritind^* .. 5 00 

Bj CUarlr* Mflrsh, Treas. Hampden Benc'V. 
Ass*n. 

Huntington 7 46 

Monson 85 00 

Monson. Ladies 87 40 

Springfield. First 80 45 

Springfield. Hope 15 00 

Springfield. Nonh, B. P. Dyer. 1 00 

Westfleld. Second 68 29 

Wilbraham 8 18 886 78 

RHODB ISLAND, $169 18. 
Little Compton. Cong. Ch., 6, and Sab. 

Sch., 16 8000 

Newport. United Cong. Ch 25 00 

Providence. Beneficent Cong. Ch., 66 18; 

Pilgrim Cong. Ch., "Members," 88; Rev. 

DrrJ. Taylor, 8U 184 18 

CONNECTICUT, $1,566 90. 
Buckingham. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 4; 

Cong Ch., 850 7 50 

Chaplin. Cong. Ch 85 00 

ChfShire. Cong. Ch 1100 

Clinton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 9 80 



Coventry. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 18 08 

DeepRlver. Cong. Ch 18 50 

Enfield. Cong. Ch 80 04 

Quilford. Mrs. Sarah Todd 5 00 

Hampton. **Member Cong. Ch 10 00 

Hartford. " Friends,*' Asylum Hill Cong. 

Ch.,8686; Mrs. M. C. Bemls, 80 46 86 

Kensington. Lady Members Cong. Ch., 

andothers ' 18 74 

Lebanon. First Ch. ad*l , to const. Miss 

HattisB. HsvriTT,L. M 4 66 

Litchfield. Cong. Ch 78 16 

Meriden. First Cong. Ch., *»A Friend,** 86; 

R. T. Spencer. 1 88 00 

Mlddletown. First Consr. Ch 88 19 

Mount Carmel. Cong. Ch 8 16 

New Britain. First Ch. of Christ 74 43 

New Haven. Center Ch., »*B. T. M.," 8; 

Miss E. A. Bradley, 1 8 00 

New London. First Ch., 6 86; Women of 

FirstCh.,88 . 89 86 

North Manchester. Cong. Ch.... 10 00 

Norwich./ Park Cong. Ch., 500; Broadway 
Cong. Ch., 806 84; Cong. Ch., 10; Second 

Cong. Ch. ad'l., 6: **Two Ladies," 1 724 84 

Old Lyme. Cong. Ch 42 21 

Old Saybrook. Cong. Ch., 80 16; Mrs. Qeo. 

Dibble, and other Sisters, 70c 80 85 

Plainfield. Cong. Ch 7 58 

Plantsvllle. Cong. Sab. Sch 10 00 

South BrtUln. Cong. Ch 7 00 

South Killingly. Cong. Ch 4 00 

Sonthport. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Stratford. Cong. Ch 20 00 

Terryville. Cong. Ch 25 50 

Washington Depot. **A Friend" 6 00 

Waterbury. Second Cong Cn., 4416: J. 
L. Burrall, 10; Israel JElolmes, 5; — Kel- 
logg. 6; Mrs. Clark M. Piatt, 2 66 16 

WestHartford. Cong. Ch., 7 27; Mrs. M. 
A. Butler, 10; "Cash," 6, by A. C. Stem- 
berg, Treas 22 27 

Wethersfield. Cong. Ch 5.185 

Woodbridge. Cong. Ch 16 85 

Woodbury. FlrstCong. Ch 8180 

Miss Susan Bronson 80 00 

NEW YORK, $991 75. 

Brooklyn. Plymouth Ch., 608 62; Ch. ot 
the Pilgrims, 72 20; South Cong. Ch., 

8885 609 07 

Buffalo. FlrstCong. Ch 48 48 

Coventry. FlrstCong. Ch 10 58 

Jamestown. Ladlesof Cong. Ch 80 20 

Lockport. First Free Cong. Ch 10 00 

Millers Place. Mt. Sinai Ch., *A Woman.** 6 00 

Mlna. Mrs. A Thompson 10 

Morarla. Cong. Ch 8 UO 

Newark Valley. Cong. Ch. and Soc 82 48 

New Lebanon. Cong. Sab. Sch 5 00 

New York. Broadway Tab. Cb.. (100 of 
which from "A Friend, through C. B. 
Knevals**) 147 56; B. L. Benedict, 10; 

♦•A.PH.,**1 16856 

North Walton . Mlss*y Soc . , by Wal ter S . 

Webb, Treas 18 00 

Otto. Cong. Ch 8 80 

Peace Dale. Cong. Ch 8 24. 

Poughkeepsie . Lad les of Cong. Ch 1 9 00 

KIchford. Cong. Ch 110 

Riverhead. Cong. Ch 16 50 

SaugertlAs. Cong. Ch 8 71 

Tarrytown. 8 00 

West Bloomfield. Cong. Ch 17 00 

NEW JERSEY, $419 19. 

Bound Brook. Union Meeting, M. B. Ch. 17 80 

Montclair. FlrstCong. Ch 187 25 

Newark. Ladies of Belleville Av. Cong. 

Ch 880 

Orsnge Valley. Cong. Ch., for Debt and 

/or ed, qf Toung Men 168 44 
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Seabright. Remson Hill Sab. Sch.. Mary 
Bditn hark. Sec., br G«nl. C. B. Pisk, to 

CODtt. MiM J BxeiB LVOK ARD. L. M 80 00 

Sommit. Central Piesb. Ch., bal. to const. 

H. £. SiMMOHS, L. M 10 00 

Upper Montclatr. Christian Union Cong. 

Cb 64 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $18 08. 

Bresbln. Cong. Ch 8 85 

East Smithfleld. Cong. Ch 6 85 

Neath. Cong. Ch., 8. and Sab. Sch., 8 58. 6 53 

York. Mrs. B. C. Kimball 6 00 

OHIO, $146 76. 
Bellevne. Br. Severance, 1; A. P. John- 
son, 1 800 

Brighton. Cong. Ch 8 50 

Chardon. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Cincinnati Ladles, Lawrence St. Cong. Ch. 00 
Cleveland. First Cong. Ch , 87; Mount 

ZionCh., 110 88 10 

Collinwood. Cong, Ch 6 77 

Cuyahoga Falls. Cong. Ch 186 

Greenwich. Cong Ch 10 78 

Qasravns. Cong. Ch 8 87 

Harmar. Cong. Sab. Sch 6 80 

Uberlin. J. L. Burrell, 10; Mrs. A. D. 

Olds and Daughter, 1 1100 

Shemcld. Cong. Ch 8 00 

StrongsvllJe. FIrstCong. Ch 10 00 

Toledo. Central Cong. Ch 5 00 

Twinsburg. Women of Cong. Ch 10 00 

Wellington. First Cong. Ch 88 76 

ILLINOIS, $189 48. 

Alrona. Ladies of Cong. Ch 8 16 

Ashknm. Cong. > a b. Sch 185 

Chicago. Union Park Ch., 66 80; Kev. J. 

£. Hoy, D. D., 80. to const. Jo»bph H. 

Roy. L. M.; South Cong. Ch., 80 50; Kiv. 

Henry Willard. 80; Kev. G. S. F. Savnge, 

5; Cliulon St. Ch.. 2 143 80 

Forrest. Cong. Ch 83 16 

Hamilton. Cong. Ch 8 65 

LaGnnge. Cong. Ch 7 60 

Malw. Cong.Ch 6 36 

Oak Park. Cong. Ch., 145 50: James W. 

Scoville, 50; C. B. Scoville, 15 810 60 

Roueville. Ladies of Cong. Ch 8 00 

Sandwich. Cong.Ch 19 50 

Shabbona. Ladies of Cong. Ch 6 65 

Cash 800 

MICHIGAN. $134 05. 

Benzonia. Cong.Ch 8 08 

Columbus. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Detroit. First Cong. Ch 75 64 

Dexter. Ladies of Cong. Ch 4 00 

Eastlake. Cong.Ch 8 11 

Es.?exvllle. Cong.Ch 170 

Hancock. Cong.Ch 5 00 

Homestead. Cong.Ch ^ 180 

Lake Linden. Ladles of Cong. Ch 8 85 

Leslie. Cong.Ch 8 00 

New Baltimore. Cong.Ch 188 

Portland. Cong.Ch 8 *-» 

Richmond. Ladies of First Cong. Cli 5 00 

Romeo. Miss Mary A. Dickinson 10 00 

Vernon. Cong.Ch 8 00 

WISCONSIN, $116 88. 
Beloit. Second Cong. Ch., 5 34; L. 

Mcacham,8 . 7 84 

Berlin. Cong.Ch..... 6 50 

Chntonvllle. Cong.Ch....^.. 5 00 

KaiiClalre. Second Cong. Ch 4 00 

Erabarra»s. Cong.Ch 100 

GreenB«y. First Presb. Ch IH .Stf 

Hammond. Cong.Ch 4 00 

Lake Geneva. Cong.Ch 15 » 

Madison. Cong.Ch 26 68 

Mondovi. Cong.Ch 5 00 

Ripon. FlrftlCong. Ch ai 00 



Stonghton. Cong.Ch 

Union Grore. Cong. Sab. Sch 

IOWA, $880 06. 

Alden. Cong.Ch 

Amity. Ladies of Cong.Ch.... ... 

Cedar Falls. Cong.Ch 

Central City. Cong. Ch 

Danville. "A Friend" 

Davenport. Edwards Cong . Ch 

Des Moines. North Park Cong. Ch 

Dubuque. Cong. Ch., 17 66; German Cong. 

Ch.,10 

Bldora. Cong.Ch 

Fairfax. Cong.Ch 

Franklin Ladles of Cong. Ch 

Given. Cong. Ch 

Grinnell. Cong.Ch 

Humboldt. Cong. Ch 

Iowa City. Mrs. C . L. McDesmid 

Jamestown. Cong.Ch 

Manchester. Cong. Ch 

Maquoketa. Cong. Ch 

Mescaline. Members Cong. Ch 

Otho. Cong.Ch 

Tipton. Ladles of Cong. Ch 

Traer. Cong.Ch 

Webster City. Ladies' M. S. of Cong. Ch. 

MINNESOTA, $811 10. 

Brownsville. Mrs. S. M. McHose 

Brownton. Cong. Ch : . . . . 

Maseppa. Ladiesof Cong. Ch 

Minneapolis. Plym. Cong. Ch.. 8908; 

Vine Ch.. 17; Viue Ch. MiMion Band, 4; 

Second Cong.Ch.. 14 80 

NewUlm. Cong.Ch 

Northfield. Coujr. Ch 

Plainview. Pilgrim Cong. Ch 

Rnshford. Cong. Ch 

Saint Paul. Plymouth Cong. Ch 

Springfield and Out-Stations. Cong. Ch^.. 

Stephen. Cong. Ch 

Tivoli. L. Hnmi«t»n 

MISSOURI, $16 76. 

DeSoto. Cong Ch 

Kidder. First Conjr. Ch 

Memphis. Cong.Ch 

PieraCiiy. Cong. Sab. Sch 

Saint Lonis. Rev. Silas L. Smith 



KANSAS, $87 68. 

Axtell. FirslCong Ch 

Bala. FIrstCong. Ch 

Brookville. Cong. Ch 

Burllngamo. **Aii Old Subscribt^r'^ 

Eureka. Cong.Ch 

Haven . Cong. Ch 

Mount Hope. Cong. Ch 

Osawatomie. Members Cong. Ch.. 
Osborne. Cong. Ch 



DAKOTA, $19 79. 

Dawson. Cong.Ch , 

Ipswich. Cong. Ch , 

Oahe. ShilohCh 

Springfield. Cone. Ch 

Tappen. Cong.Ch 

Valley Springs. Cong. Ch 



COLORADO, $27 18. 
West Denver. Cong. Ch , 18 60; Sab. Sch., 
1 40, and Ladies' Miss'y Soc., 13 18 .. .. 



NEBRASKA, $84 85. 

HaySprinss. Cong.Ch 

North Bend. First Cong. Ch 

Omiiha. Third Cong.Ch 

Stratton. Pilgrim Conjj. Ch 

Sunlight. H. C. Wolph and family 
Ulysbes. Ladies of Cong. Ch 



8S0 
800 



600 

800 

85 00 

10 00 
6 00 
9 50 

11 68 

27 66 
680 
880 
850 

10 00 

8168 

6 7t 

50 

400 

80 38 
760 
500 
4 87 
800 

10 00 
855 



800 
2 45 
600 



184 88 
840 

lOUOO 
600 
807 
68 90 
t SO 
850 
100 



400 
5 10 
166 
500 
100 



885 
586 
567 

80 
489 

68 
809 
500 
1 85 



800 
878 
800 
1 00 
1 10 
899 



87 18 



1 85 
8 70 
10 00 
1 80 
600 
8 10 



Receipts. 
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CALIFORNIA, |8 80. 

LosAngeles. Rev. A. P. Field 6 00 

Saratoga. Cong. Ch 8 80 

WYOMING, $8 80. 
BockSprings. Cong. Ch. 8 80 

MONTANA, $7 .^. 
Helena. Cong. Ch 7 65 

OREGON. %^0 00. 

Canyon City. E. S. Penfleld 15 00 

TrailFork. Cong. Ch 6 00 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA, $148 OO. 
Washington. First Cong. Ch., 128: Lin- 
coln Hem. Ch., 15, andSab. Sch.,5.... 148 00 

VIRGINIA, $6 80 

Hampton. Hampton Inst. Ch 6 80 

KBNTUCKY, $8 ih. 

LooiBYille. Cong. Ch 8 25 

TBNNIBSSEB, $48 08. 

Knoxville. Second Cong. Ch 6 28 

Nashville. Jackson St. Cone. Ch.,4 85, 

and Sab Sch.«2:Prof. A. K. Spence.5. 11 85 
Pleasant Hill. Ladies of Cong. Ch . ... 100 
Bobbins. Plymouth Ch 80 UU 

NORTH CAROLINA, $27 40. 

Dndley. Ladies of Cong. Ch 4 00 

Raleigh. Firet Cong. Ch 10 00 

Troy. Cong. Ch 2 20 

Wilmington. Cong. Ch., 6 60; Ladies of 

Cong. Ch, 460 1120 

SOUTH CAROLINA, $0 98. 
Orangebnrg. First Cong. Ch i)3 



GEORGIA. $24 45. 

Marietta Cong. Ch 12 00 

Savannah. Ladles of Cong. Ch., 6 45; 
First Cong. Ch, 6 12 46 

FLORIDA, $1 70. 

Winter Park. Ladies of Cong. Ch 1 70 

LOUISIANA, $25 00. 

New Orleans. Central Cong. Ch 25 00 

MISSISSIPPI, $48 50. 

Greenville. Cong. Ch 28 00 

Meridian. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Tougaloo. Cong. Ch., 15; W. D Hitch- 
cock,750 2260 

TEXAS, $21 86. 
Corpus Christl. Collected by Rev. J. W. 

Strong 1600 

DoddCity. Ctmg. Ch 8 85 

Paris. Cong. Ch 2 00 

ARKANSAS. $10 00. 
Little Rock. Woman^s Co-Operatlve Soc, 

by V. B. Thomaa, Pros 10 OO 

Receipts for Debt $11,198 98 

Receipts for other purposes 81,807 66 

Total for July $42,506 64 

ToUl from Oct. I, to July 81 ..244,688 26 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions for July $54 58 

Previously acknowledged 785 9 8 

Total $790 56 

H. W. HuBBABD, Treasurer, 

56ReadeSt..N. Y. 




ACID PHOSPHATE 

(LIQUID.) 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia. 
potash and iron with phosphoric acid in such form 
as to be readily assimilated by the system. 

Prepared according to the dlrecUons of Prof. E 
N. Horaford, of Cambridge, Mass. 

MENTAL and PHY8I0AL £XH AUSTIOli 

Weakened Energy, 
MMurouairxaa, iNnioESTioN, me. 

Univenallv recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools. 

lU action will harmonica with snch stimnlanta a« 
an necessary to take. 

It it the beat tonic known, famishing snatenance 
to both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar 
•nJy. 
INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, 

HEALTHFUL. REFRESHING 
Pricai reasonable. Pamphlet giving Airiher par- 
Hcnlars mailed free. Manufactured by the 
BoBfM Gktmieal Werki, PfSfidiaei, B. L 
Cr* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. .jEf 




"No, I muat have LUNDBORG'8. I have never 
been disappointed in any of thoae perfumes. " 

LUNDBORO*S PKRPUMKt, 

■d«nla, Alpine Vlol«t, 

MNar«ohal Nl«l Ros«, Lily of th« Valley, 

LUNDBORO'S RHKNItH COLOONB. 

If you cannot obtain above in your vicinity, send 
your name and address for Price List to the manu> 
faciurcrs, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, •4 Barclay 
Si., New York. 



Advertisements. 



THE BEST RESTORATIVE 

For the hair, is Ayer's Hair Vigor. It restores the original color to Faded and 
Gray hair, promotes its growth, prevents the accumulation of Dandruff, cures all 
Scalp Diseases, is always safe and beneficial to use, and is, at the same time, a 
Superior Dressing for the Hair. 



I have used Ayer's Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and am more than sat- 
isfied with the results obtained. It 
keeps the hair in fine condition, renders 
it soft and pliant, and gives it tone and 
strength. As a hair preparation it is un- 
equaled.— Dr. J. Rogers, Lillington, Md. 

I have found Ayer's Hair Vigor in- 
valuable for increasing the growth of 
hair when it had become weak and thin, 
also for restoring the natural color to 
gray hair. This preparation is also an 
excellent dressing, and may be used 
without danger of soiling the clothing. 
It renders the hair soft and pliant, and 
imparts to it a glossy appearance. — 
Mrs. E. F. Schumacher, Rochester, N. Y. 

I have never found anvthinff which 
gives me such perfect satisfaction as I 
have received from Ayer's Hair Vigor. 
It restores the original color to gray 
hair, imparts a gloss and softness, and 
removes all dandruff.— Mrs. T. S. S. 
Havens, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 



I have found Ayer's Hair Vigor unex- 
ceptionable as a dressing for the hair. 
This preparation is free from injurious 
ingredients, restores natural color to 
gray hair, invigorates its growth, and la 
an excellent remedy for Humors of the 
scalp.— J. C. Bay less, Allendale, m. 

An attack of brain fever caused my 
hair to fall out. I applied Ayer's Hair 
Viffor which stimulated a new growth 
of nair in a few weeks. I have used 
eight bottles of the Vigor in two years, 
much more than was necessary as a 
restorative, but I liked the article as 
a dressing and have since continued to 
use it for that purpose. — Vincent Jones, 
Richmond, Ind. 

I have used Ayer's Hair Vigor for the 
last ten years, and take pleasure in pro- 
nouncing this preparation all it is recom- 
mended to be. I am now 60 years of 
age, and my hair is in as healthy a con- 
dition as when I was 26.— Rev. H. P. 
WilUams, Davidson College, N. C, 



Ayer's Hair Vigor, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by DmggisU and Perfumers. 



Assist 



Nature whenever she appeals for aid. 
Loss of appetite. Weakness, Sluggish- 
ness, and Depression, are often indica- 
tions that the blood is impure, and needs 
alterative treatment. Ayer's Sarsapa- 
rilla is a highly concentrated extract of 
the best alteratives and blood purifiers. 

For months I was afflicted with nerv- 
ous prostration, Weakness, Languor, 
General Debility, and Mental Dejection. 

By Purifying 

my blood with Ayer's Sarsaparilla, i 
was completely cured.— Mrs. Mary 
Stevens, 144 Suffolk St., Lowell, Mass. 

Last spring I suffered from General 
Debility and Loss of Appetite. I com- 
menced taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla, and 
felt much better. By its continued use 
my strength was fully restored. Other 
members of my family have also been 
greatly benefited by this medicine.— 
Samuel Brown, So. Merrimack, N. H. 



Nature 

Demands that the blood shall be kept 
pure. The Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, 
and Bowels, cannot maintain a healthy 
action if the life current is sluggish and 
diseased. For purifying and vitalizing 
the blood, no other medicine can be 
compared with Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 

I have suffered greatly, for years, 
from Loss of Appetite and General De- 
bility, caused by an impure condition of 

Tlie Blood. 

A few bottles of Ayer^s Sarsaparilla re- 
stored my health.— Mary Or Sullivan, 
930 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

I have used Ayer's Sarsaparilla, for 
myself and in my family, for the past 25 
years, and have always found it to be 
an effective blood purifier, and restorer 
of appetite and strength. For a woman 
in decline, or at the critical period in 
life, Ayer's Sarsaparilla has no equal. — 
Isadore Spraker, Bridgewater, Aik. 



Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer ft Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all DmggisU. Price $1 ; six bottles, $&. 
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^i4tei^can ^^^i^cyionazij (p^^^ociation. 

The next Annual Meeting of the Association, will be held at New 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 19-21. Rev. Alex. McKenzie, D. D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach the sermon. Let our friends begin to plan for the 
meeting. At so important a centre as New Haven, there should be a 
grand rallying of the Association's constituents. Those intending to be 
present and wishing entertainment are requested to write to Dr. H. A. 
Carrington, 1169 Chapel St., New Haven. Applications, of course, 
should have been made already, but if there are any desiring entertain- 
ment that have not yet applied, we presume Dr. Carrington will receive 
their applications and provide for them the best he can. For notices re- 
garding the reduction of railroad fares, see last page of cover. 

RECEIPTS. 

Ool St Don. Estates. Totals. 

Oct. 1, 1885 to Aug. 81, 1886. ' 820.968.44 89,597.43 260,565.86 

1884 '* 1885. 188.654.91 87,651.88 221.806.74 



Inc. 87,818.58 Iqc. 1.945,59 Inc. 89.259.12 



In the September Missionary, we reported a total that showed a 
gain of $43,485.74, upon the receipts of the preceding year. Our report, 
as given above, shows that with the receipts of August, we have fallen back 
to •39,259.12. This is owing to the fact, that our receipts from legacies 
in August this year, were $7,566,34 less than in August last year. We 
gained, however, in donations this year $3,339.72, so that the actual 
decrease for the month was $4,226.62. 

Our friends are again reminded what an uncertain factor legacies 
are in missionary work. It is very hard to know how just to plan. They 
may be ahead or behind the plan. We would, of course, rather have 
them ahead, and yet it is a matter of profound sorrow, when knowledge 
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comes to us, that a staunch friend has died. There are letters coming to 
us with regular contributions that tell of sympathy, and thought, and 
good cheer, on the part of the giver. A poor compensation for these mes- 
sengers of encouragement is the knowledge that their writers have died 
and left us something in their wills. We would rather have our friends 
live. We want their regular contributions. We want their sympathy and 
prayers. We want their personal effort to secure an enlargement of the 
circle of our friends. 

By the time this magazine is in the hands of our readers, we will 
know whether the rally in September shall have been sufficiently strong 
to wipe out our debt At this writing, we are not able to forecast what 
the result will be. We do not lose courage in the presence of the fact 
that we must have large receipts in order to do it. We know that our 
constituents are able, and we believe that they will come to our rescue. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

" I enclose -^ — to help pay off the debt, and if at the close of this 
month you should still be short, write me again. The A. M. A. is doing 
a grand work." 

A pastor, sending for material with which to present our cause to 
his people, writes: ** I just love begging from a congregation for such 
causes as the A. M. A. I think as much gospel can be put in on such 
occasions as anywhere, anc often the sinner at such times comes to meet- 
ing with his armor off entii ely, and the shafts of truth need not seek any 
joints in his harness at aJ, but he can be stuck right full of barbs of 
gospel truth." 

" I have kept myself informed of the condition of the treasury of the 
A. M. A., and have already done more than ever to assist it. It has not 
been as last year sending a check direct to you, but adding from time to 
time to our church collections. We have four yearly, and this year took 
an extra, July 4th, as was recommended. Our ladies, also, took the ten- 

cent one that Miss Auld set in motion. To this I gave. I enclose , 

which is as much extra as I feel I can spare — must save some to help the 
A. H. M. S., in their time of need. I do feel that there is money enough 
in the churches to carry on the work of all the societies as planned, and 
also to extend it. The trouble is to get it. Too many cry for a cheap 
gospel, which I am sure the Saviour never intended, when He made so 
costly a sacrifice to redeem us from our sins." 

" After the Finance Committee has decided their course, the clergy 
should keep stating the objects and needs. There are magazines and 
sources of knowledge enough; but, oh, how few avail themselves of 
them I Please put the enclosed in some contribution box, or add to the 
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receipts from some small church. I do not wish it to appear in my name, 
only wish it to go to the A. M. A." 

" Since I made a trip through the South last March and April, I am 
impressed with the importance of almost rushing in to that country with 
the Bible and Christian schools. The country, both North and South, as 
a whole, has seen enough of the work of our Association to know its value 
both for Christianity and civilization. We cannot hurry the Govern- 
ment to recognize the Indian or the Celestial son, but let us thank God 
for what they have done for the poor Indian, and hope the Chinaman will 
not be forgotten. I beg that you will not understand that I wish the two 
latter classes to be neglected, or that I want the Society to withdraw all 
aid from them. When I think, that a generation has been born and 
come to maturity since the close of the war, and that, under that noble act 
of Abraham Lincoln, they are all citizens, I tremble when I know the 
ignorance existing among them. To save ourselves, we must Christianize 
and civilize them. We business men are apt to push in with all our 
force where the door is open the widest. My simple suggestion is: 
Occupy the Southern country while its fields are white for the harvest, 
and during the time we are doing this. Providence will open wide the 
door of nations and peoples who are not now so easily reached." 

A pastor in the Far West sends od this ringing word for our work. To how 
many does it say: " Go and do thou likewise." £d.] 

"I wrote you that we had organized a system of giving, and that the 
A. M. A., was the first one in the calendar. I enclose draft for $10.00, 
our contribution. 

I would like to speak at length in explanation, but you know the 
West. Our church is one of the hundreds in the West that have not 
learned the interpretation of " Preach the gospel to every creature." 

Coming from a leading missionary church in New England, I could 
not help being pained at the indifference to missions in this little church. 
But at the outset, I set myself to the work of educating the people to the 
blessedness of the Christian contribution box. Not a Sunday has passed 
that I have not drawn their atttention to the Society before us at the 
time, by an incident, a bit of information, a brief interpretation of some 
benevolent text, or a direct appeal. 

Do not scorn our little offering, brother. Six months have seen a 
great advance in the thinking of our members, and another year I fully 
believe that you may have this sum doubled. God bless the A. M. A. ! " 

FROM THE SOUTH. 

One of our colored pastors in Georgia writes, " I have learned so 
much about the debt of the A. M. A., that I want to help. We are poor. 
We are pressed very badly to make out, but myself and wife give $4.00 
for the month of August, and our plan is to give something at the end of 
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September, for I long to see the A. M. A., ^free,* I shall press this 
matter upon our church." 

Another pastor sends from North Carolina: '* We have just closed a 
week of prayer, and we are happy to say that twelve souls have been 
brought to Christ Many are still interested — pray for us. I send you 
♦3.00 for the debt of the A. M. A.. Please accept it." 



REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE A. M. A. 

▲DOPTKD BT THX HOBTHWSST WISOOVSIll OOHTBHTXOV. JUHV 17, 1866. 

*^ Believing that the American Missionary Association has been raised 
up in the providence of God for a great work, and that it has been, and is, 
accomplishing the work which God assigned to it, 

Therefore, be it Resolved by the ministers and delegates of the North- 
west Wisconsin Convention, 

First. That we express our confidence in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Second. That we appreciate the energy, and untiring faithfulness, 
with which the Association is carrying forward the work of the churches. 

Third, That we do most heartily and joyfully pledge ourselves to 
stand by the work; to pray for it, to plan for it, and to give to it 

Fourth, That in the present condition of the treasury of the Associa- 
tion, we feel it the duty of every church of the convention to give to this 
work, and if possible to increase the contribution." 

If all conferences and associations. State and local, were to adopt, 
after thorough discussion, some such report as the above, and then 
appoint an efficient, pushing committee of one, to see that the matter is 
brought to the attention of every church within the conference, there 
would not be so many non-contributing churches for one thing, and for 
another, there would be no need of an appeal to have our treasury 
relieved of embarrassment 



EARTHQUACE IN CHARLESTON. 

The readers of the Missionary, in common with others, who have 
been touched with sympathy for our brethren in Charleston, will wish to 
know to what degree the American Missionary Association is a sufferer in 
this great disaster. 

Avery Institute, in Charleston, was opened in 1865, in the State 
Normal School Building, which was offered for the purpose by the As- 
sistant Commissioner of the Freedmen's Bureau. In 1866, the building 
was taken from us and we removed to the Military Hall in Wentworth 
street. The school continued there until 1868, when it was transferred to 
m large building on Bull street, taking the name of Avery Institute, 
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in honor of the generous philanthropist who devoted a large part of his 
fortune for the uplifting of the colored race. 

This school, with eleven teachers, enrolled last year 394 pupils, 9L of 
whom were in the Normal department One of the teachers — colored — 
under date of September 3d, writes as follows : 

" While my house is a complete wreck, I rejoice that none of my family 
received any injury. We bought our house only about three months ago, and were 
scarcely settled in it." 

" Avery Institute again suffers, as has nearly every brick building in the city. 
I have not dared to venture in the building, but I think the back wall at least, will 
have to be taken down to the windows. I regret that the school building did not 
escape, and trust that we may begin again in October. I hope that you will send 
some one here immediately to see what can be done." 

" Plymouth Church received almost no injury. My family is now under the 
shelter of a tent, and as soon as things are more settled we shall store our furniture 
somewhere and await repairs." 

Rev. George C. Rowe, the esteemed pastor of our Plymouth Church 
in Charleston, writes us in reply to our inquiries: 

"We thank you for your sympathy. We shall assemble to-day (September 
6th), to organize the Aid Bureau, and shall be glad to receive help from you. The 
condition of the people is pitiable. Old shawls, blankets, sheets and carpets, are 
used for teot coverings, by the homeless and destitute. The people are afraid to 
sleep, and the least tremor of the earth is followed by bricks, groans and prayers. 
The property of the A. M. A., here, has been seriously damaged. The Avery In. 
stitute building and the Home (for the teachers) are cracked and chimneys are 
thrown down. The church, happily, is less damaged than any church in the city. We 
had, as you know, Just expended nearly $300 on it, and we trembled for its safety; 
but $20 will cover all damage to the church. We held our re-dedication service 
yesterday in the very midst of the upheaval of nature. It was well attended; and, 
notwithstanding our distresses, our people devoted to the collection the sum of $91. 
The Lord is with us, and we trust in Him. Maoy of the members of our church are 
" in the street," but they have been calm in the hour of danger, doing what their 
hands find to do, and leaving results with (}od. A shock occurred on Sunday night 
during one of our services, but there was no outcry, and no one left his seat. We 
are doiog all that we can in the direction of ^lelf-help." 

These extracts need no comment from us. They are their own 
arguments in more respects than one. They certainly show that our 
work is not in vain in the Lord. The steadfastness of our colored 
church members — the power of faith to overcome natural fears, and 
their regard for their own spiritual needs in the time of material losses 
and temporal trials, will be noticed by all who read these extracts from 
the letters which we have received. Our losses will be not less than $2,000. 
We invite our friends who desire to aid the Charleston sufiferers to make 
their remittances through us. We gratefully thank those who have 
already remitted funds for our use at Charleston, according to our best 
judgment, and we proffer our sincerest sympathies to our brethren in the 
time of trouble. 
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WE ARE VERILY GUILTY CONCERNING OUR BROTHER. 

From the position of an on-looker, we venture to say, that what has. 
been done is no ground for self-complacency, but an incentive to know^ 
by study the magnitude and imperativeness of the work to be done, and 
to do it. Because the crisis is past; because, for twenty years, the union 
flag has floated over a Republic one and indivisible; because the South 
has accepted the situation, and. while building up the waste places, and 
reconstructing a greater South, has realized, not without a thrill of 
pride, that they are yet a part of the Republic, a sharer in its honors and 
possibilities; because they have become awake and aware, and would not 
have slavery back at any price; because of all these reasons, should we 
fold our hands instead of finishing the work that the Lord of Hosts has 
given us to do. ? 

In despite of all the mighty works done in His name through the 
South, we must realize that we have still an intensified heathenism in our 
midst, intensified by the vices of the civilized heathenism that is also- 
among us. The Christian people of the churches often, oh, very often, 
do not know, except in a general and indefinite way, of the magnitude 
and the pressing nature of the work to be done. If some romantic inci- 
dent comes to ttie front, a corresponding enthusiasm is aroused, and that 
particular need is abundantly supplied; but the need of the long, steady,, 
persevering work remains. 

Nothing more often meets one, whose duty it is to lay this work before 
the churches, than the protest: ** We have so many calls, we are so- 
burdened that we cannot help." "We must pay the debt on our church!'" 
" We must put up horse-sheds ! ** " We must have a new lecture-room ! '** 
" We must have a new carpet! " " We must have stained-glass windows! " 
" We must have a new organ ! " " We must have such a church as will 
draw the people ! '* 

Dear people of the living God, no man is made a judge or a divider 
over you to say which of these musts is an eternal must; but the must of 
the living God, is that these people must be lifted into Christian citizen- 
ship under the heaviest penalties that He exacts, who yet walks among 
the seven golden candlesticks and says, " Him that hath ears, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches." 

There is in the world all the living hearts, all the willing hands, all 
the talents, and all the money needed for this work. The ministry of 
reconcilation, we know, has been committed to the church; do we 
realize that the ministry of restitution is committed to us also? The 
question for each of us is, what share in the work shall we have ? 

How blessed was that lad, whose five poor barley loaves, touched 
by His dear hand, became enough and to spare, for the fainting, hunger- 
ing five thousand. He still, blessed be His name, takes at our hands 
the barley loaf of our poor offerings, blesses and breaks it, and by His 
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touch it becomes the finest of the wheat and honey from the honeycomb. 
He can do without our gifts; we cannot do without giving. 
To give, is to live, 
To deny, is to die. 
Blessed be his name, who confers the honor of being co-workers 
together with Him upon us. mb8.a. m^douoall. 



The First Congregational Church of Port Huron, Mich., having, at 
<^onsiderable expense, altered, repaired and improved, their house of 
i«rorship, held not long since a service of re-dedication. In the pro- 
^amme of the re-dedicatory services, a form of covenant originally pre- 
pared by Rev. William C. CoUand and enlarged by Rev. A. H. Ross, 
D.D., was printed, in which occurs the following very significant 
statement : 

Pastob.— For the purposes of a Christian church, open without distinction to 
All for whom Christ died; where Thou shalt be worshipped in spirit and truth, 
where Tliy word shall be proclaimed in purity, faithfulness and love, where 
Christian zeal and fellowship shall abound, and where every effort to lift the 
<legraded, help ttie helpless, save the lost, shall find sympathy and aid. 

People. — We re-dedicate this hotue. 

This statement is beyond all question in accord with the teachings of 
the Gospel, and yet we fear there are a good many churches in this 
country that would not be willing to subscribe to the sentiments it con- 
tains. There is too much of equal rights and equal privileges for all men 
in it to suit them. 



HOW TO WIPE OUT THE COLOR LINE. 

The proprietor of a large clothing store in New York, was ap- 
proached not long ago by a young colored man who asked for a position 
as clerk. He did not wish the position unless he could satisfy the pro- 
prietor both in respect to his character and ability. But the proprietor 
had no such position to offer; however, if the young man was willing to 
take the place of a general utility man — tie up bundles, sweep the floor, 
and run errands for six dollars a week — he might have such a place. 
All right; though feeling competent to fill the place for which he applied, 
he was ready to take hold where he could. He went to work faithfully 
and contentedly, doing the general menial service of the establishment to 
the satisfaction of all. 

One day, he came to the proprietor and said: ** I suppose you have 
no objection to my drumming up a little trade for the house." " Why, 
certainly not; *' responded the merchant. " And what is the com- 
mission ? " asked the business-like young man. Amused at the way the 
matter had been brought forward, the proprietor named a liberal per- 
centage. Before that week was over somebody else had to be hired to 
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run errands and do the general utility work. The young man had so 
many customers that his time was taken up in showing them the goods. 
His commissions the first week were over $30, and the second week more 
than twice that. He had developed into a first-class salesman at a jump, 
and was earning higher wages than his brother clerks. The proprietor 
was amazed at the energy, push, and success of the young fellow. With- 
out designing it, he found that he had a colored salesman in his estab- 
lishment. Some of the white clerks, when their eyes opened to the fact, 
did not like it at first, but the proprietor knew a good thing when he saw 
it, and did not lose much time in putting the young man on a good 
salary. It only took a few days for the foolish prejudice of the other 
clerks to die out, and now to the satisfaction of all, employer and em- 
ployees, and we may add, to customers as well, there is a colored sales- 
man in one of our New York clothing stores receiving a salary that would 
make the heart of many a pale-skinned youth beat — a little enviously. 
Well might the motto of that young man be : '' I'll find a way or make 
one." 

LOOK NOW ON THIS. 

Things are coming to a pretty pass. As the Editor of the Mission- 
ARV was one morning recently going to the office, he saw a colored man 
sitting in a boot-black's chair, and a white youth busily engaged shining 
up the colored man's boots. This, on the public highway, where large 
numbers of people were continually passing! And this was not the 
worst. It excited no protest. Nobody seemed to be enraged at this 
insult to the superior race. The passing multitude either did not notice 
it, or, if they did, they did not seem to think that it was anything out of 
the way. What is the matter, when such things can be, without stirring 
up a mob ? Come to think of it, such a thing as that could not have been 
forty years ago, in New York, without making trouble. But then things 
have changed since then. We do not believe that such a scene as above 
described could take place in any Southern city to-day, without making 
trouble; and we just as confidently believe that forty years hence it 
may, and occasion no more remark or thought than it does now in New 
York. " The world do move^* and the South must move with it. No use> 
brethren, you will have to come to it. A man has a right to fill any 
position for which he is qualified, irrespective of the color of his skin or 
the kink of his hair, and on the same principle he has a right to command 
the services of any, whom willing, he can secure to serve him, 

BUT HERE THINGS ARE MIXED. 

The scene is in a railway train at the South; a gentleman and his 
family enter a car. A colored man, well dressed and good looking, 
accompanies them. While the members of the family, including /a/^r- 
familias^ are free from cumbersome burden in the form of baggage, the 
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colored man is pretty well laden down. They take their seats. There is 
no remark. Everything is lovely. Conductor, brakeman, passengers, 
everybody is happy. 

Again, the scene is in a railway train, and on the same road. A col- 
ored man, well dressed and good looking, with a first-class ticket in his 
hand, for which he has paid, enters a car. He takes his seat. What is 
the trouble ? Everybody turns round and looks at him. Excitement is 
^oon manifest. Threatening remarks are heard. The conductor is sum- 
moned. The brakeman is soon called. Violent discussion is heard in 
the vicinity where the colored man sits. Peremptory orders are issued. 
The bell-cord is pulled — the train stops. The colored man, who happens 
to be a Christian minister, of wide influence among his people, and much 
respected by all who know him, is hustled ofif the train. Whew ! There 
is a contrast for you ! What makes it ? Tell it not in Gath ! Publish it 
not in Askelon ! Here it is. In the first incident the colored man wa& a 
servant. In the second, he was a Christian gentleman. 

Within a few months, a graduate of one of our Southern colleges, 
who is also a graduate of a leading Theological Seminary in the North, 
and at present a pastor of one of our churches, entered a Methodist 
<:hurch in a large Southern city. It was Sunday evening. Services were 
being held. The audience was small. Our graduate took a rear seat 
that was entirely vacant. There were no persons near him. There was 
plenty of room. He had not been sitting very long when he was ap- 
proached by a man who informed him, " We don't want any niggers in 
this church." He left. 

It is a burning shame that our American Christianity has to carry such 
3, hindering burden as facts like the above impose upon it It is a humilia- 
ting confession to make. Rome can make a point against Protestantism. 
Thank God, it cannot make this point, with the help of the American 
Missionary Association, by reference either to its precepts or its practice. 

The latest addition to newspapers published by colored men is TA^ 
American Tribune^ Cincinnati. In the salutatory to its readers is the 
following : 

" We will do what no other paper published by colored men has dared 
to do — give the great Catholic church a hearing, and show that it is 
worthy of at least a fair consideration at the hands of our race, being as 
it is the only place on this Continent where rich and poor, white and 
black, must drop prejudice at the threshold and go hand in hand to the 
altar." 

Just what the significance of the appearance of this paper is, we do 
not know. Several years ago, the attention of the readers of the Mis- 
sionary was called to the fact that in Rome quite a number of colored 
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youth were being educated for the Romish priesthood. We should not 
be surprised, if ere long, some of those men should put in an appearance. 
Rome does not advertise what she is going to do, but she goes right along^ 
and does it all the same. We shall watch^ with interest, develop- 
ments. 



In his message to the State Legislature, the Governor of Mississippi 
says, that the State School Board of Visitors and Managers, having 
visited Tougaloo University, "report that this excellent school for the edu- 
cation of colored youth continues in a highly flourishing condition. 

" During the past two years an Industrial department has been added; 
and four of the leading mechanical pursuits of this section, to-wit, black- 
smithing, wagon-making, carpentry and tin-smithing, are now being suc- 
cessfully taught under the direction of skilled workmen. At the Com- 
mencement, and at the Colored State Fair held at Jackson, the University 
made extensive and creditable exhibits. There is an increasing desire 
on the part of the colored students to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of farming and housekeeping, or some trade that will qualify them ta 
make a support after they leave the institution. This is a hopeful and 
promising feature that should be encouraged. The managers ask for an 
additional appropriation of one thousand dollars to provide shops for the 
trades named, but I recommend only the usual appropriation of three 
thousand dollars for each year, to be expended under the direction of the 
Board of Visitors and Managers, in such way as will best promote the 
efficiency of the University. 

" The American Missionary Association has nearly sixty thousand 
dollars invested in this institution, and the Society assumes and is respon- 
sible for its maintenance; nevertheless, it confidently relies upon assistance 
from the State, and highly appreciates the substantial sympathy and 
assistance thus far extended.*' 



MEMORIES. 

BT ONI OF THB WORKSB8. 

*' Incumueh as ye Aom done it unto one of the least of thetie my brethren, ye Aa«e 
done it unto me,** 

"Qod bless you honey, you's done me a powerful heap of good. God has been 
very kind to me. Sometimes when 1 lie here at night all alone I feel so happy. It 
seems as if I could shout for joy, and my old room is full of brightness.'* Very 
soon after, I heard that this aged, poor, black child of Ood had passed over the river 
to dwell with Jesus who had been with her and made her hovel bright with Hia 

love. 

''How is William Henry to-day ?" I asked of my black washer- woman, whose son 
was sinking with consumption. " He's pretty bad now and coughs most all of the 
time. Miss D" Do you think he has any thoughts of ever getting better, Maiyt 
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*• Well, I don't think he has. I have had a talk with him about it and he said, ' If 
\i was God's will for him to go, it was all right — it was all right. Only, mother, you 
will not send me away to the Consumptives' Hospital. Let me stay with you to the 
end.' I told him that I had never had a thought of such a thing." The poor 
mother's crowded, wretched room was home to him, and to the heart of this poor 
sick colored boy his mother's love was his greatest comfort Maty's face lighted up 
with a spirit of thankfulness that by working hard every day she could keep a 
liome for her boy and an aged relative and take care of her sick son at night. 

When I looked at her patient, quiet face, I thought "the Comforter surely has 
l)een with you and given you this peace and consolation." 

Death will not come as a " king of terror," but as a kind charioteer, and so 
the colored people sing, 

* Swing low sweet chariot, coming for to carry me hon:ie, 
A band of angels coming after me, coming for to carry me home." 



CRUELTY TO CONVICTS. 
I have just read in the Advertiser the account of the whipping of Jerry Ford, 
^nsitive human nature revolts at the whole story. One pauses and asks, is this a 
civilized country? 

I read the jury's verdict: "We, the jury, on examining the body of Jerry Ford 
and hearing the evidence in the case, render the following decision. That he died 
from congestion of the brain, lungs and stomach and small intestines, caused from * 
overheat, which was caused by whipping, and being driven to labor, at the hands 
of C. H. Robinson, in the town of Hillsboro, Ala., on the 80th of July, 1886. This 
is the decision of E. 8. Farley, J. C. Odom, W. F. Berry, D. Minter, Green Croton, 
Sam Judian, and Samuel W. Scott, seven men." 

Here is a man hurled into eternity at the hands of wickedness and cruelty. It 
is plainly stated in the evidence that the man was sick and weak, and was unable to 
do the work required. Because he was unable to do the work, he was beaten to 
death. 

It is only a few years since a man by the name of Skipper, at the Alabama 
Furnace, was shot down in cold blood, a poor, sick man, because he was unable to 
work. And what was the great punishment put upon this man for such a bloody 
•crime ? He was simply discharged. Not long ago a prisoner was killed on the 
Smith Farm. If anything was done about it, I never heard of it Now is there no 
remedy for this kind of conduct ? How long must it go on? It seems to me that the 
object of these prisons ought to be to reform, as far as possible, those that are sent 
there. There should be such discipline as will be correcting of evil. There should 
be such prison regulation as will tend to improve and benefit the prisoners. Those 
who are placed in charge of such institutions ought to be such as will seek to answer 
the ends of imprisonment. They ought to be humane men; men who have human 
hearts and human feelings. But it does seem that instead of this, the very opposite 
class are placed over the prisoners. They are usually cruel, heartless, incarnate 
fiends; not true men, but monsters, who delight in blood, and deeds of cruelty. 

Because a man is a prisoner, he does not cease to be a human being. He ought 
to be treated as such. When he becomes insubordinate or unmanageable then such 
punishment should be used as is reasonable and lawful, and such as will gain the 
point desired. But to beat and kill prisoners that are known to be unable to work, 
is barbarous in the extreme, and is a disgrace to civilization, and will bring the 
curse of heaven upon the State that allows it. 

There is, it seems, in many places, very little regard for the life of a colored 
person. If one is killed, no account is taken of it; it is said by many "It was only 
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a nigger." I ask, are not the colored people human beings? Have they not souls? 
Is it not as much a crime to kill a black man as a white man? It is their disregard 
for the lives of the colored people that has been, and is yet, the curse of this country. 
We can scarcely take up a paper without seeing an account of the murder or whip- 
ping of some poor Negro, and that only for some supposed crime. And we never 
read of the law investigating these cases; or if there is anything of the kind it is a 
mere farce, a sham; no more than a mock trial. 

And so the thing goes on year after year. Now there is not a more law^biding^ 
race upon earth than the colored people. It is for this very reason that they are so 
imposed upon, and suffer so many things at the hands of evil persons. The general 
idea is that you can do what you please to them and they will not resist it and the 
law will not protect them or interfere. Now the outrages and cruelties among these 
people will never cease till they stand up in their own defence. Self-defence is not 
only right, but a duty. It is certainly desirable that the two races live in this coun- 
try in peace, but this can never be as long as one race is continually doing some- 
thing to provoke and irritate the other. 

The colored people have endured enough in this country to provoke and Etir up 
the wrath of angels. This thing must come to an end. If the law cannot protect 
the helpless and give justice to those that do not regard law or life, then the colored 
people will be a law unto themselves. I believe in peace and quiet, but it must not 
all be reqaired on one side, and the other side be allowed to do as it pleases and 
forge any kind of pretext to kill off our people. The patience of this people is 
almost worn out. The present generation will not endure what their fathers have 
endured. Justice and protection are all that is asked. A man lias no right to be 
placed over men, when he does not regard human life. The cruelties to convicts in 
these mines and at other places where they are placed to labor is disgraceful beyond 
expression. It is the duty of the State to regulate and correct this thibg. Let every 
one who tampers with human life, and cruelly treats those under him, simply be- 
cause they are prisoners, and because he has the power to do so, receive the full 
measure of the law. And let the State appoint such men to have charge of prisonera 
as have human hearts in tlieUL «. m. kluott, in Ths Southern independent. 



MOUNTAIN WORK. 

BT RSY. W. F. DAT. 

The gaps in the old battle line of the A. M. A. are rapidly closing up. The 
territory which hitherto has been to a considerable extent gone around, is now to be 
gone through. To recall some facts of recent publication: Here is a mountain do- 
main equal in extent to Austria, greater than Italy, occupying a conspicuous place 
upon the map of the United States, embracing portions of eastern Tennessee and 
Kentucky, southwestern Virginia, western North Carolina, and portions of Ala- 
bama and Georgia, which very recently has been invested with a new interest on 
the part of the Christian public. A goodly land it seems to be, abounding with the 
choicest of pine and hard wood timber springing from a fertile soil, with innumer- 
able and unfailing streams, with coal beds larger than those of Pennsylvania or 
Great Britain, with beds of iron ore to match, and large quantities of excellent 
marble close at hand. While the tides of immigration were sweeping on to the 
monotonous prairies and the plains, or surging over the steeps of the Rockies and 
the Sierra Nevadas, this region, with its scattered population— only a fraction of 
which we are told are white— was left to its ignorance and isolation. The school- 
less and superstitious people were so thoroughly unskeptical that they had to im- 
port their atheists. Of material superior by far for character-building, to the so- 
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called " poor whites '* of the lowland cotton, cane-brake, and rice districts, they 
have waited through a long century for some force higher and mightier than them- 
selves to usher in a better time. 

This mountain empire, stimulated as it is, by the rapid exhaustion of the gov- 
ernment lands in the far West, will very soon begin to draw to itself the means for 
a new industrial and commercial development. If they tell right stories about that 
country, Just think of these hardy mountaineers luxuriating in a climate whose 
average temperature may be measured by a thermometer whose zero bulb is at 40^, 
and whose top tapers off at IZ^, a range of ^^, while the poor but patient Western 
pioneer is either shivering in a Dakota blizzard or sweltering in a Kansas simoon. 
It is not fair. That such a territory, so near to the great commercial centres of the 
country, so near its great thoroughfares, should have been so long passed by by pioneer 
and capitalist, by manufacturer and missionary, is not one of the least of the sing, 
ular incidents in our history. It should lead us to undertake better things for them; 
for this is certain: if help ever comes, it must come from without. Degraded in 
part by the same influences which so long have frauded the ''despised races," unable 
to inaugurate the beginning of better things for themselves, their new destiny, the 
beginning of it at least, is in our hands. Their illiteracy is increasing; their mis- 
named schools serve to heighten rather than to dispel their darkness; and if of 
their own preachers they have not a few, they are of that sort of which the supply 
is infinitely worse than destitution. Who ^all come to their rescue? Sharp eyes 
are already upon them. The Mormon apostle is upon the ground, and think not 
that the messenger of the Vatican will linger long behind. 

They have claims upon us, not only in the evident stuff which is in them for 
character-building, but these Southern Highlanders — ragged, rugged, proud-spirited, 
boasting a Scotch-Irish ancestry, holding in a measure one of the keys of the South 
— ^have, as a whole we are told, been a loyal people, and furnished men, from some 
quarters especially, without stint, for the defense of the Stars and Stripes when the 
South was swept by the cyclone of secession. We turn to our own resources and 
our own organiz>itions; who shall help them? The American Missionary Associa- 
tion has had its hands crowded with other work, which more than matched its 
means. Can it do more? Possibly some have not thought that this new opening 
was within the sphere of its possibilities. Indeed, is there not, or has there not 
been, a supposition that this body is interested only, or chiefly, in those whose faces 
are mantled with a flush deeper than a blush, and who either have a kink in their 
hair, a braided cue dangling at their backs, or who wear a blanket, and moccasins, 
and sport feathers and paint? 

But then, we have hardly had time to ask the question; it is being answered; 
and we find, that in the face of all other and accumulating difficulties, and with no 
loss of faithfulness toward them, the men whom Qod has put in trust with that em- 
bodiment of executive energy known as the A. M. A., are already resolutely grap- 
pling with this work— an undertaking which the Congregational Churches of the 
North must not suffer to fail. 



SOME NOTES OF PROGRESS. 

BT BET. JOHN SOOTT. 

It is a long time since my name has been sent to your magazine. Several things 
renew my interest. After years of western work, I return to New England en- 
feebled for life, by malarial influences received during my nearly ten years of A. M. 
A. work mostly in North Carolina. The effect of those swamps followed me 
through college and seminary, and into my ministry since. But it is some compen- 
sation to glance at the July Misiionary and note the progress of the work. For in- 
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stance, 1 876 that Carolina has an Association of Congregational Churches, many of 
which I aided to organize. The State Association meets in a building that I erected, 
in a woods where I began service in a doorless, windowless ruin once used as a fac- 
tory for Confederate cannons. I remember when the antagonists of negro churches 
opposed my passing in the street to superintend the building, by blood hounds to 
meet me, and that I had to order a guard to protect the building from fire of the 
incendiary. I note, too, that one of the leading preachers at that Association holds 
out as a Christian since his conversion fifteen years ago in a revival at Dudley, 
where with solicitude I led many to the Lord, amid a storm that laid our church in 
ashes there. 



The South. 



DORCHESTER ACADEMY. 
The increased numbers in Dorchester Academy is an encouraging feature of 
our work, and also the wide-spread influence we have gained over the people, not 
only in our own, but in other denominations. In the summer (Government) schools 
the demand for teachers is greater than the supply. The parents are willing to 
make great sacrifices, in order that their children may be prepared to teach. Many 
of our pupils come from a distance of five to eight miles — walking ten or sixteen miles 
five days in the week, seldom with an absent or tardy mark. Whereas, the parents are 
inclined to think that three months time will be sufficient for the children to receive 
all that the teachers can give them; the young people think, as one young man ex- 
pressed it, " that they will be dead with old age before they can be fit to work." 
The work has suffered because of the scanty school accommodations for the many 
who came to us for instruction. '* The harvest was greats and the laborers toere/ew." 
Heports from the field tell me that four teachers will surely be needed for the num- 
bers that will press upon us next year. The opposition and persecution which the 
young men especially receive in teaching and establishing Sunday-schools from the 
hands of the ignorant ministers, and the bravery and determination shown by them 
tiaches us that the seed sown in the Academy is being multiplied fifty-fold in Lib- 
erty and neighboring counties. Shall the work be hindered for want of money 
and laborers? x. f. 

OUR MOUNTAIN WORK IN TENNESSEE. 

Our schools and churches among the mountain people of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are developing rapidly and with exceeding interest. Here are a numerous 
people in the very heart of our country — two or three millions at least — who have 
been passed by. They are needy In respect to education and religious privileges, 
and, as is well known, in many respects. The call has come to the American Mis- 
sionary Association in unmistakable Providences to care for these. They are in 
the section of country especially committed to our care by the churches. Our 
missionaries know them, and have their confidence. We are increasing our work 
among this needy people, and have made arraogements to meet many imperative 
demands in this part of our field. It would touch the hearts of our readers if we 
might print the letters from some of our devoted missionaries in this extent of 
country, so long and so largely neglected. 

A few extracts from one of them in Tennessee, will show the readiness of the 
people for education and for the Word of Life, and the ripeness of the field for the 
harvest which we are asked to reap: 
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** I wish to B%,j a word about our school at Pleasant Hill. The prospect bright- 
ens; there is a growing interest among families living at a distance over this moun- 
tain country, and a general desire to get their young people and their children into 
the school. Our new school house is a great attraction. Fathers have come fifteen 
miles to get a room for their boys to stay where they can board themselves. Four 
young men have come fifteen miles to the school and have engaged a cabin. A 
father of six children has just bought a lot and begun to build a small hoiise for his 
family, and others are preparing to do the same. I am constantly asked, ' can we 
hire rooms for our children?' A mother who has eight children came twelve miles 
last week to learn what she might do for their education. Our school building is 
not yet plastered nor seated. One hundred andsixty-flve dollars would do it, and we 
are now waiting for this. I have worked more than a year at this, and much with 
my own hands and at my own expense. I have paid several bills out of my own 
pocket, for the work must not stop, and what am I to do? I learn, only yesterday, 
that twenty-six young men are planning to come here this fall, and what am I to do 
with them, is the question. I have fitted up at my own expense a double log house 
with four rooms where we can stow ten young men who will board themselves. If 
now we only had the school house plastered. Cannot you help us to do this? Is it 
wrong to ask it? I am preaching constantly and am eagerly welcomed where I go. 
Pray for us." 

A VACATION SUNDAY AT TALLADEGA. 

The Summer vacation at Talladega is comparatively quiet and uneventful. 
The idea must not be conveyed, however, that it is a season of inactivity, for the 
interests of certain college departments require attention from January to Decem- 
ber, and at this time there are sixteen student- workers in our college family. The 
work of Sabbath school and church continues, also, throughout the '*heated term." 

Under the heading, given above, we are to record the events of August 22d, as 
they pertain to church and college in this vicinity. The first service of the day is 
the Sabbath school, which reported a total attendance of 114, of whom 8 were 
teachers. The lesson was one which contrasted man's ingratitude and frailty with 
the unchanging love of Christ. The sermon preached during the service immedi- 
ately following was based on a text selected from the lesson of the day: " A new 
conmiandment I give unto you, that ye love one another." 

Early in the afternoon, a class of young men met with their teacher for their 
accustomed prayer meeting. These Sunday gatherings are held regularly by the 
classes of the Sunday school throughout the college year, but the summer arrange- 
ment prevents so general an observance. At 8 p.m. the Band of Hope assemble for 
their fortnightly exercise under the care of a former student. It has a membership 
of 49, and is an outgrowth of the W. C. T. U., which last spring came into being 
here under the infiuence of some of our lady workers. The colored Methodist and 
Baptist churches have their bands also, organized by the same influence. 

At Needmore and McCannville, both about a mile distant from the college, and 
in opposite directions, are mission Sunday schools cared for by four students — two 
at each place — throughout the year. During the summer, week-day schools are 
taught at these places — the first, in a neat chapel erected by friends; the second, in 
a small house recently purchased, and to be superseded in time (it is hoped) by a 
building more suitable. The infiuence of these schools on the neighborhood is 
marked for good. The attendance, on the Sunday in question, was 28 and 26 re- 
spectively. 

The regular teacher at Needmore, who is in our theological department, 
preaches to-day at Ironaton, nine miles distant, thus allowing the pastor of the 
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church to assist in the Sacramental services held at Talladega Cove, eight miles 
away, where another student is laboring for the summer. 

Coming again into our home church, we assemble at night in the general prayer 
'meeting. By previous appointment, we consider Psalm cxvi. The time is fully 
occupied in song, prayer and remark, and not infrequently two persons rise at once 
to engage in the service. The hour having expired, the meeting is promptly brought 
to a close, and with it the exercises of the day. May the Father own and bless 
what has been done in His name. i. c. biubbt. 



SCHOOL NEEDED. 
To the Hedquarters of the Home Mishion Soiety. Dear Friend Wee the Sit- 
terzems, around here feeling our Selves Very much in Need of a School here. Wee 
do umbley Call, asking you all for to give us a School here. Wee have a good 
house Verry Larg Which Will hold about one hundred SchoUars or more, it are 
near the above name Place, on the Country Rode and also the Richmond & Dan- 
ville R. R and Will you all Please to infome me of how meny Schollars Will you 
have to be Shore of for to Orgemise, a School, and let me know, and then I let you 
all know. Please do Something for us as Wee are in much need of a School here. 
Will you ail let me here from you all Soon as you Can. yours Truly, and umble 
Friend. 



The Indians. 

MISSION WORK AMONG THE INDIANS. 

▲N B88AT BBAD BT ALFBXD OOI OW TAHKTOM AOBlfOT, D. T., AT THB CLOtIH« KXBBaiSKS OP BAMTBK 

N.OBXAIi TBAIMIMO BOHOOL. 

This is a question that is often asked in the West, by foreigners and natives: 
How did the word of €kxi get among the Dakotas, or who was their first mission- 
ary ? I am sorry to say that I cannot explain the whole thing from the beginning. 
So far as I have heard and know, the mission work was begun by Rev. S. W. and 
G. H. Pond, in Minnesota, as early as the year of 1884. There had been Catholics 
among them earlier, but that I do not know much about. In 1835, Dr. T. S. Wil- 
liamson arrived at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. Rev. S. R Riggs came out in 1837. 
These are supposed to be the first missionaries among the Dakotas. The first mis- 
sion-stations were Lac-qui-parle, Hazelwood, and Yellow Medicine. The first con- 
verts were the Renville family and others who have since been well known as mis- 
sionary workers among their people. This was the beginning of Christian life 
among the Dakotas, and from that time on to the present, we know how wonderful 
it has grown. To-day it has spread as far North as Manitoba, Canada, as far West 
as the central part of Montana. There are mission-stations at Poplar River, Fort 
Berthold, Grand River, Cheyenne River, Oahe, Yankton, and Santee, Nebraska, 
and Flandreau and Devil's Lake, which are mostly along the Missouri River. 

There are five churches on the Sisseton Reservation, which are mostly in charge 
of native ministers. 

Since that time we have had the Bible translated into Dakota; a Hymnal, Dic- 
tionary and a few school books have also been translated. The Episcopalians, too, 
have several missions and schools along the Missouri River, and Rosebud and Pine 
Ridge Agencies. There are several tribes of Sioux or Dakotas. But the Santees, 
Sissetons and the Yanktons are supposed to be more civilized than the rest. I wish 
to say a little about the Yanktons on account of being more acquainted with them 
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than the rest. Their first missionary is supposed to be Paul MazHkutemani, a native 
Elder, who came out in 1865, but did not remain long. Several years afterwards 
Rev. John P. Williamson took up his work among this tribe, and has been with 
them ever since. A few years later, Rev. Joseph W. Cook of the Episcopal church 
took up his work among the Indians. From then on to the present time, they have 
had the Gospel preached to them. But I am sorry to say that nearly one-third of 
them still wish to keep their old way. I will now mention about their education. 
The Episcopalians have built a fine boarding-school on this Agency, known as St. 
Paul's School. And there are several young men who have done good work there, 
and have been sent off to a higher school, and now one of them is a graduate. I 
am glad to say that the Government has furnished schools to all the Agencies. The 
Government school at this Agency was built by Major Andrus at a cost of eight 
thousand dollars. There are also two Gk>vemment day schools, and one Presby- 
terian school. Many of the pupils that attended these schools have been sent off to 
Hampton, Virginia. As I have said, the Government has furnished most of the 
Agencies with a school, but I am not acquainted with them as well as my own, so 
am not prepared to say how good they are. There are several schools East that 
people seem to be much interested in, such as Hampton, Carlisle, and Lincoln In- 
stitute at Philadelphia, but probably there is no school that has done so much 
toward Christianizing the Indians as the Normal Training School at Santee. It is 
the aim of this school to begin at the heart and educate that, and then the head. 
While Indians are pagans they are very much in earnest, and giving them land and 
horses will not make them better till their hearts are right, till they give up their 
false gods, and know the only true God. They are devoted Christians when they 
ire converted, and that is why the Santee School is so useful in helping the Indians 
to the right way. There are nearly two hundred students in this school. They are 
fed, sheltered, clothed, and taught by faithful, earnest teachers. Rev. A. L. Riggs 
IS the Superintendent of the Mission and Principal of the sohool. 



FRANK MODOCS LIFE. 

▲ FAMOUS IMDIAH WABBIOB. 

The story of the life of Frank Modoc, or, as he was known until recently, 
'* Steamboat Frank," who not long since died in Deering, Maine, is a suggestive one 
to all who take an interest in the Indian problem. He died an honored member of 
the religious denomination which more than any other stands for peace on earth, and 
yet in his early manhood he had been a leader in one of the most savage Indian 
tribes, and those who prepared his body for burial found it literally covered with 
the seams and scars of conflict. 

In the Modoc war some 200 of the tribe were captured, among them the chief, 
afterward known as Bogus Charlie, and the second in command. Steamboat Frank, 
and in 1873 they were sent to the Indian Territory, and, strongly guarded by United 
States soldiers, were placed upon an island near where the Quapau mission had 
been established. This mission was under charge of A. C. Tuttle and his wife, 
members of the Society of Friends, and they had already done a good work among 
the Indians who had been gathered there. These Indians were at first much dis- 
gusted at the idea of having for neighbors members of a tribe so low and brutal as 
the Modocs, but Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle had faith that the €k>spel was powerful enough 
to do good even to the worst of savages. 

The Friends are accustomed to regulate their conduct in accordance with what 
they believe to be special calls, and in a day or two Mrs. Tuttle '*had a concern " 
to visit the Modocs. Alone she crossed over to the island, and there began the mis- 
sionary work which was successfully carried on for years. 
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From the first, the Indians seemed to have perfect confidence in their wliite 
teachers, and almost as soon as they could be made to understand the subject of the 
mission they became converted to Christianity. 

They always spoke of Mr. Tuttle and his wife as '* God's man '* and " God's 
woman/' and accepted their guidance in ail respects. Frank especially showed not 
only great interest in his new experiences, but remarkable intelligence, and, after 
several years at the mission, he expressed a desire to go among the remnant of his 
tribe who had escaped capture and carry the news of the gospel to them. The 
government furnished him some aid for his mission, and he went among his old 
friends as a Quaker minister, having received credentials from the Kansas yearly 
meeting. He succeeded in converting a good number of the tribe and continued 
his labors for some time. He attended the yearly meeting of the Friends at Port- 
land last year, and his fine appearance and evident sincerity excited much interest. 
In order to carry on his work to better advantage he desired a better education. "I 
am afraid I don't always teach my people right," he said; ** I want to know more 
about the book." Arrangements were made by the society to enable him to take a 
course at Oak Grove Seminary. Yassalboro, Me. He was successfully carrying on 
his studies there when sickness overtook him, and he went among friends in Deer, 
ing who had taken an interest in him. There he suddenly became worse and died. 

To those who came in contact with him it was a constant surprise to see how 
completely he had overcome the habits and tendencies of his early life. In appear- 
ance he was the ideal red man of the forest. He was more than six feet in height, 
perfectly erect, and outwardly had all the Indian characteristics. But in deport- 
ment there was no more thorough-going Quaker than he. 

Though he could converse readily in English, he had not learned to use the 
language fluently in his addresses, but he often spoke or prayed in the meetings ia 
his native tongue with a fervor and apparently with an eloquence that always edi- 
fied his hearers if it could not instruct them. He was a good singer, and delighted 
in the simple hymns which he had learned. 

Almost from his first connection with the missionaries his disposition seemed to 
be wholly changed. His old friend and spiritual guide, A. C. Tuttle, who con- 
ducted his funeral services in Deering, said that in all the years of their acquaint- 
ance he had never seen a single exhibition in Frank's heart of ill-feeling or of un- 
christian conduct. The principal of the Oak Grove Seminary says that Frank 
always seemed to be greatly pained by any sign of a quarrel between the younger 
members of the school. He delighted in the society of children, and was always 
accepted by them as a friend. 

After their capture many of the Modocs were affected by pulmonary troubles. 
Frank's wife died of consumption some years since, leaving a son who is now at 
school in New York. '' Bogus Charlie," the chief of the tribe, died of the same 
disease. 

For some time Frank had been convinced that a similar fate awaited him^ 
although he hoped that it might be delayed long enough for him to do something 
more for his people. When he found that the end was near, however, he was more 
than reconciled, and, though in a different spirit, he faced death just as bravely as 
he did years before in savage fights. It was a testimony not only to his worth, but 
also to the power of love and self-sacrifice as civilizing agents, that, at the funeral 
of this man— once a savage and an outlaw—these words were chosen as the text: 
'* Mark the perfect man and behold the upright; for the end of that man is poice.'* 

SELSOTBD. 
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The Chinese. 

MUST THE CHINESE GO? 
The question is one of vital moment to our Mission, and weighs heavily, I 
suspect, on the hearts of some among its Eastern friends. I have made some sug- 
gestions on this point in a previous article written at a time when the most recent 
Anti-Chinese movement was approaching its flood-tide. I venture to indicate some 
tokens, already appearing, that show the view then presented to be correct. 

1. The Republican State Convention is now — ^while I am writing — hard at work 
in Los Angeles arranging a tfcket and a platform designed to capture California at 
our next election. I am no prophet and will not undertake to tell beforehand what 
the platform will be. Doubtless, its Anti-Chinese utterances will be rich in that 
** molasses," which is said to "catch flies"; but this I observe, and I count it sig- 
nificant: — not a man among those who hastened, in the late Anti-Chinese movement, 
to '* crook the pregnant hinges of the knee where thrift might follow fawning " — 
who cried ** Great is the boycott" and "Starve them out "—ventures to put his 
name before this Convention. Hon. M. M. Estee (a former candidate for Governor) 
and Hon. Horace Davis,— son of ** honest John " of honored memory in Massachu- 
setts, and himself lately a representative in Congress from this city, and, till now, 
one of the most popular men in the party — both of them six months ago under- 
stood to be fully entered in the race for gubernatorial honors, are specially conspic- 
uous in their absence from the list of candidates. There seems to be no man so 
poor as to do them reverence. It is quite certain that much the same state of things 
will exist in the Democratic Convention. 

2. Another ''straw" is in the tone of newspaper paragraphs. These are ex- 
amples: — 

"John anU Dkmijohn." 

**An Anbarn hotel-keeper has had five different white cooka since he joined the boyootten, and he 
ha« SQCcessf ally discharged them all on account of their Intemperate habits/* 

"It is the naked truth, that the curse of Intemperance in this State Is an evil compared to which 
the Chinese curse is only secondary. The difference Is. we can discoorage the Chinese, while it Is im- 
pofisible to diecourage Intemperance.— (?«>ri7«/own OazetU.*^ 

"Nearly all the people in Los Angeles employing Chinese, who were Induced to discharge them by 
the Boycotting Commiltee, have re-employed their former help. It seems to have been a case of 
*' Dobson's choice "—the Chinese or no one. One restaurateur remarked yesterday that there didn't 
seem to be much consistency la the mcvement, as the white man from whom he purchased pork at ten 
cents a pound had procured it from a Chinaman, who afterward wanted to supply him direct for four 
cents. He paid a white dealer ten cents for strawberries, and a few hours later a Chinaman came 
around and offered the same kind of fruit for Just half that price.— i^ AngtUi Times," 

Other comments on the boycott, even less respectful than these might be quoted, 
but the terms are too rough for our columns. 

8. Another *' straw" is in the fact of which my Chinese friends inform me, 
that the distress temporarily brought upon the Chinese through their wholesale dis- 
charge from various sorts of employment, is passing away; and that it is about as 
easy now for them to get work as ever it was— a statement which seems to be con. 
firmed by an item in a recent Fresno paper to the effect that Chinese who contracted 
last year for harvest work at from 80 cents to $1.00 per day, now demand and re- 
ceive $1.25. Side by side with this item stands another from a distant quarter, 
whose Anti-Chinese legislation has often been held up to the admiration of Cali- 
fomians. It is this: ** South Australia has rescinded the head-tax on Chinese." 

4. Another ' 'straw " is in certain testimony rendered by some cigar manufacturers 
of this city, before Labor Commissioner Enos. All of them professed to be opposed 
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to the Chinese and in favor of white labor, if it coiUd be obtained. Borne claimed 
to be employing no Chinese and wished the Boycott used to protect them. They 
thought that some sort of trade-mark or label could be devised which would be 
effectual. But others were either less hopeful or more candid. They acknowl- 
edged that they employed Chinese and could not do business successfully without 
them. '' The only way," said Charles Blum, '' in which California cigar manufac- 
turers can compete with Eastern manufacturers is by employing Chinese labor. 
The difference in favor of Chinese is from $3.00 to $10.00 per 1,000. Without this 
advantage, Eastern manufacturers would run them out of the business. He had 
tried to employ white labor and subscribed for laborers from the East.'* He goes 
on to give the reasons why that effort to supplant Chinese labor failed, which need 
not be stated. J. Liebes, another manufacturer, stated that *' he had been in busi- 
ness here twenty years. There are from 4,000 to 5,000 Chinese cigarmakers in this 
city. He employed about two hundred cigarmakers, of whom seventy are girls, 
thirty boys and the rest Chinamen. The difference in wages is from 15 to 20 per 
cent, in favor of Chinese labor. But this is not all. White labor heretofore has not 
made as good cigars as Chinese. San Francisco is the second cigar manufacturing 
city in the United States." 
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The Woman's Meeting of the American Missionary Association , 
to be held October 20th, during the session of the Annual Meeting at 
New Haven, Conn., promises to be one of unusual interest. Missionaries 
from different parts of the field will be present to give information re- 
specting the work South and among the Indians, and our many friends 
who have been interested in the letters written during the past year, will 
enjoy listening to the living voice of those who speak of what they have 
seen and experienced in the mission field. 



STORRS SCHOOL, ATLANTA. 
One year has passed since I came to the Southland, and I am about to enter 
upon the second year with a much deeper and better understanding of the work. 
As our Saviour touched those he healed, so we must come in direct contact and be 
with the people we would serve, and must know them before we can do good work. 
I am sure that our school can show as great advancement as any in which I have 
ever labored at the North— and inasmuch as I have only taught there, I judge it by 
a wholesome Northern standard. I much regretted that in the National Association 
at Topeka, there was no one to speak of our work here — ^particularly as Atlanta, 
since the temperance movement last fall, has been a marked city. North and South. 
In my journey ings through the Northland, from here to Kansas and thence to the 
extreme north of Minnesota, I have had a chance to mention in many places, where 
I tarried a while, the needs and demands of this particular field, and I hope that I 
have awakened a little sleeping interest among the people I met — and I feel it will 
be a blessing there and here. I have wrought heartily all the year with this one 
thought before me, " I want these pupils to go out and teach others that I cannot 
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reach." And so I have had a kind of Normal attachment to our school and this 
year I intend to do more work of this kind among my larger pupils. Our school 
sent twenty young people out into the dark places of the State, and so our mistakes 
have been spreading— and no doubt they are many—as well as our good precepts. 
Our pupils being very imitative, I have often thought I would like to see them in 
their schools and hear them repeat my instructions with the natural variations. 

One fair girl with hardly perceptible marks of colored blood, taught a private 
school, and with it carried on a Band of Hope, really serving the Master and ber 
race in a noble way. I have in my nUnd another girl, who has taken into her home» 
and toiled for and taught, a dozen homeless children; a sacrifice of time and com* 
fort, and she has verily "done what she could." In connection with this young 
lady, let me say that a missidn society in Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas — 
where I formerly taught— has pledged itself to give her aid in the matter of clolhing^ 
her charges. 

We need to do more for our pupils in their home life. We teach them a few 
hours a day, and it is little of social training we can give them. We, of course, 
talk to them, but the poverty of the homes and the lack of thrift there, is hard to 
overcome. I felt, when I saw the fine provisions for the schools in some of our 
Northern cities, that our boys and girls of Storrs knew nothing of, that I should de- 
light to see them with these advantages, and I would not be afraid to have them 
compete with the pure white pupils. 

I had in one of my lower rooms a very dark little girl— dark every way — and 
yet she was a profound orator in her own behalf. One day when we were having 
visitors in school, and when I was feeling a great deal of pride in the appearance 
and deportment of our school, said little girl was found in the school yard, in a 
regular "mob-fury." She was a veritable "striker," as her contestant had felt; 
and she was almost denuded. My pride had a fall, yet in my humility I found 
comfort — for I wanted to exhibit our trials as well as our triumphs. After the 
evening, during which time she had been allowed to reflect, I took her in a room 
alone and said to her, " I feel that you have disgraced me and done dishonor to our 
school, and now 1 want to hear what you think about it, and what I ought to do.'*^ 
She turned her little chocolate face toward me and said, " I'se been thinking about 
it mighty hard, Mrs. Miller, all the afternoon, and I know I is a right bad girl, and 
'serves a whipping; but you see I loves you, Mrs. Miller, and so I think you ought to 
pardon me this time; and next time you may whip me just as hard as you want to. 
But I loves you so. Mrs. Miller, please let me go just this time." I was amused at 
her fluency and convinced by her plea; for do we not all expect to be forgiven be* 
cause we love? I am glad to say I never had occasion to give her the whipping for 
a second offence. 

We are trying to repair our school building a little; and we hope to meet this ex- 
pense by the generosity of charitable frieuds at the North. Our industrial work is 
confined to sewing, and this we are hampered in, for our sewing-room is only a 
rough shed with all that is uninviting in and about it. But yet our 150 girls who 
used to assemble there, made good use of their time, and it is of great benefit to 
them— this learning to sew. But we do need aid in repairing our house. 

We have a fiourishing Band of Hope in connection with Storrs school, and 
from it five other bands have emanated among the colored children of Atlanta — and 
this little seed may yet do a great good and yield a great harvest in the Temperance 
field. Then the " Woman's Christian Temperance Union," among the colored 
sisters and growing in favor, was established by this school and church. I 
do think it was a good year's work and that God was with us. We need help — I 
cm see no pi -ice where greater good can be done — ^for we do not expect to alwaya 
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Good-far- Nothing Madge, 



have to help the negro race, but for a time we must do it, to enable them to use 
their rights in an intelligent way, and to help them to help each other, and thai is 
our most earnest desire and warmest Christian endeavor. 



MBI. H. I. MILLER. 



For the Children. 



GOOD-FOR-NOTHING MADGE. 

BT MABT MORRISON. 



*' Madge, get right up this minute, you 
^ood-for-nothmg girl, that dress cannot 
be washed again this week; I wish you 
could ever do something right, or be any 
use in the world." 

Madge obeyed her aunt, and said noth- 
ing, but her checks burned, and her lips 
quivered, as she looked up. 

Slie had not been called ''good-for- 
nothing," since she got up that little 
society, and had that Dolls' Reception, 
when she had earned twenty-five dollars 
for the American Missionary Association. 
She was quite taken by surprise. 

Suddenly, a large rosy apple rolled to 
her feet, and she heard a merry laugh. 
She looked up, and saw her cousin 
Charlie. 

*' Well, Madge dear, are you surprised 
at hearing your old title again ? I 
thought since you got up that big mis- 
sionary fandango, we were not going to 
hear that any more," 

" I know it, I thought so, but I don't 
suppose because a person has done some 
good once in their lives that that is to last 
them forever. I believe Aunt Penelope 
has rightly named me." 

Charlie drew down his face and looked 
very solemn. "Margaret," he said, " are 
you rightly mindful of the preacher's 
words last Sunday, * Be not weary in well 
doing, for in due season ye shall reap, if 
ye faint not I ' " 

"Yes, Charlie, I am; and I believe I 
am one of the fainted ones. I'm like the 
clock that used always to strike twelve 
and then stop." 

'• And I have not even struck twelve," 
^id Charlie thoughtfully. "I think I 
need winding up. We boys don't seem to 



do much for the good of the world any 
way. Suppose, Madge, we club together 
and see what we can do." 

llev. Mr. Clarke, of Lindenboro, 
preached for a brother minister in a town 
near his own one Sunday. The day was 
very warm, and his congregation small, 
and he went home feeling quite dis- 
couraged with himself, and almost sorry 
that he had ever decided to be a minister. 
His text had been: "Be not weary in 
well doing, for in due season ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not." Truly, the preacher 
himself, was ready to faint He thought 
no one took any heed to his words. 

About six months after he was called 
to preach there again and refused. A day 
or two after a little pink note came to him 
written in a childish hand. It was signed 
Madge Vernon, and as I cannot show it 
to you, I will tell you what it said : 

' 'D EAR Mb. Furnesb— We were so sorry 
you did not come to preach last Sunday. 
My cousin Charlie and I liked your last 
sermon so much, and we thought it was 
just what I needed, for I had got weary 
in well doing, and thought because I had 
done something once, I need do no more, 
and Charlie said lie had not even begun, 
so we went to work together. 

We gave round jugs for money, and 
told the boys and girls to be ready for a 
grand smash up in six montlis, and we 
would see which jug had most money in 
it. We had missionary songs and recita- 
tions, and we had cake and ice cream, 
and Japanese tea in Japanese cups, served 
by a little girl in Japanese costume, 
I can't tell you just how much we made, 
for some of the boys were away and we 
have not had their jugs j'et, but there is 
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one thing sure, we have made as much as 
the big people's society did in a whole 
year, and if it had not been for your 
sermon, I am quite sure we should have 
been fainting still. Instead of that we 
are reaping in due season. I heard our 
minister say you were discouraged the 
day you preached here, and thought we 
did not care for your preaching, so I have 
written this to let you see as far as two 
were concerned at least, it was not so. 
The good of your sermon may reach even 
to China and Africa. So, for my good- 
bye, let me beg of you in my turn, not to 
be weary in well doing, not to faint, for 



your seed dropped has already grown and 
borne fruit, and in this note you caa 
know the pleasure of reaping. 

Your little friend, Madoi Vkrnon." 

So you see, the dear old words of the 
Bible gave courage to Madge and the 
minister, too. Let those who have ever 
tried to do any work for these missions iu 
our land remember Madge Vernon's ex^ 
ample, and not rest after one effort, but 
try again, and let not the older ones who 
preach the word be discouraged. They 
can only drop the seed — the harvest is. 
from the Lord. 



Suggested by a »tory told in **The American 
Missionary " for July, 1886, Page xgo. 



The land b wild, but wilder »tiU 
The dusky ones wbo roam at vrill 
Along the streams and through the vales. 
Swept by rich Minnesota's gales. 

One maiden heard the louder call. 
Than wealth, or fashion, or the hall 
Where pleasure trips with sinning feet 
Through hours when night and day-time meet. 

A voice of ignorance and sin 
Calls her a dark tepee within. 
She listens, and would enter, fain; 
From ** dirt and filth *' staru back again. 

A dusky guide with manly grace, 
Conducts her to the needy place* 
His practiced eye with sudden look. 
Takes in the filth she could not brook. 



Swift as an eagle seeks his prey. 
His mantle at her feet, he lay; 
Now, maiden, seat thee safely there, 
From all that's ill thy garmenu spare. 

Chivalric tales of days of yore. 
Men listen'd to in times before; 
But what sweet tale with richer grace, 
Has ever filled a modest place ? 

No longer scorn the darker face, 
Thou art no better but for grace; 
Grace, needs thy Indian brother; care 
With loving hand that grace to bear. 

Nbw Baltimorb, Mich., July agth, 1886.. 



RECEIPTS FOR AUGUST, 1886. 



MAINE, $178 25. 

Bangor. Cong. Ch. and Soc $90 16 

Blancbard. Cons. Ch 6 00 

Brewer. **A Friend in Maine," 90; First 

Cong. Ch. and Soc, 6 95 95 S5 

Bninswick. Murf hail Cram 10 00 

Farmington. Pastor's Bible Cites, for 

atudetU Aid, TaUadega C 6 00 

Machiae. Mi«« Sara P. HiU'e S. S. Claee, 

for Marie AdUff 8ch*p. Fund 180 

New Castle. Second Cong. Ch 87 50 

New bharon. Cong. Cb 6 00 

North YarmoQtb. Cong. Cb 19 94 

To»>ham. "M. P. K" 9 00 

Wells. Firitpong. Ch 93 62 

We«tbrook. Second Cong. Ch 16 79 

Winelow. Cong. Ch 19 96 

NEW HAMPSHIBE, $986 S9. 

Bedford. Rev. and Mrs. D. 11. Colcnrd... 4 00 
fiiKlford. Mrs. Chas. Bnrsiel, for McCari' 

tUU Chaptl, Talladega C 100 



Chester. Cong. Sab. 8ch., for **Bird*i 

Ne»f,'' Santee Agency, Indian M, 19 SO 

Claremont. Cong. Ch 17 Hsi 

Colebrook. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 75- 

Concord. Chae. Pago, for Talladega 0... 1 00^ 

Conway. Second Cong. Ch 9 41 

East Snllivan. Cong. Ch. and Soc 6 00 

Knfleld. Mrs. R. C. Andrews, (6 of which 

for Indian M.) 10 00 

Ollsum. Cong. Ch. and Soc 7 25 

Hampstead. Cong. Cb. and Soc., (13 85 of 

which/or Dak. Indian M ,) to const. Dea. 

WiLLUM Sanborn L. M 61 f» 

Keene. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc., 81 84; 

First Cong. Ch and Soc., 10 19 41 6<^ 

Manchester. Mrs. C. B. South worth, to 

const. Mrs. Arthur W. Holbrook L. M. 95 OO- 
Merrimac. Geo. Parkhnrst, for McCan- 

viUe Chanel, Talladef.a C 10 CO 

Nel»on. Cong. Sab. Sch.,/or Sfraight J7. . 7 05 

Rindge. Cong. Ch. and Soc 1 89 

Union. Ladies of Cong. Ch. and Soc., for 

Woman' t Work 90 OO 
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Receipts. 



Wakefleld. ConR. Ch . and 8oc 13 00 

WtHtmureland. Cong. Ch. and Soc 4 71 

$242 37 

LEOACT. 

Wolfeboro. Estate of Rev. T. C. Jerome, by 

Mn). Annie K. Jerome, £x 4286 

$^85 22 
VERMONT, $274 19. 

Ascutneyville. Mrs. Perry Haekell, 6; H. 

Booth, 2; L. D. Fairbauk, 1 ; P. P. Cobnru, 

50c../or J/W*6oro. i\r. e. 

Barton Landing. Children's Miss. Soc, 

for Indian M 

Bennington. Ladies of Cong. Ch. , /or Mo 

Intoih^Oa 

Brookline. 8. Q. Hastings 

Charlotte. Cong. Ch 

Chester. J. L. Fisher 

DofH^t. Cong. Ch., (5 of which from I. 

Newton Sykes) 

Dnmmerston. Ladies,/or McUto9h, Qa. . . 
Jericho Centre. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Mc- 

InfoAh, Ga 

North Craf tsbnry. Cong. Ch. and Soc 



Noith Troy. Cong. Ch. and Soc . 

Putney. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Mcln- 
toshy Oa 

Rntiand. Ladies, for Melntoth^ Oa 

SalntAlbans. Cong. Ch 

Saint Johusbnry. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 
forMcWoth,^ Qa 

Troy. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

WallingforU. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Windham. Cong. Sab. Sch 

Ladies of Vt, by Mrs. Henry Fairbanks J^ 
MclrUwthy Oa, 

Manchester 6 00 

Charlotte. AdI 4 5J 

Jericho Centre. Boys in S. S. 
C\aM, for Building flO 

MASSACHUSETTS, $3,188 M. 

Adams. Mrs. H. C. Lathers 8. S. Class. . . . 

Andover. Kev. Francis U. Johnson 

Barre. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Boo 

Becket. North Cong. Ch 

Bernardston. M. L. Newcomb,/or Student 
Aid, TaUadeaa 

Boston. »• A Friend," 10; •* A Friend," 6; 
'*A. D.," 8; Miss Harriet N. Kirk, 1 Pkg. 
Books; Cong. Pab. Soc., 11 Cases Books, 
jor Straight V.; Webster, Folger A Co., 
40 yds. of Straw Matting, fbr Storrs 
Home, Atlanta, G^. —Dorchester. Mrs. 
Walter Baker, of Second Cong. Ch., 90.— 
Roxbary. H. Wellington, 100.— South 
Boston. Ladies' Benev. Soc. of PhllllDS 
Cong. Ch., 8 bbls. of books, value 100,yor 
8lraig/UU 

Bra«i ford. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Byfleld. Cong. Ch.. 

Cambridge. Jolrn Harrington, 1 box boolu. 

Charlestown. Winthrop Cong. Ch. aud 
Soc 

Chlcopee Falls. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 
Tougaloo U 

Clinton. *'Friend,"/or MeCanviUe Chapel, 
TalUidega C 

Bast Dennis. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 
Aid, Talladega C 

Falmouth. First Cong. Ch 

Fitchbnrg. Rollstone Cong. Sab. Sch., 
for Student Aid, Straight l/., and to const. 
Mrs. EraLTH P. Saui«, I^ M 

Florence. ** A Friend,*' for Ch. Ooodiette- 
vUle, Tenn 

Foxboro. Ladie8ofCong.Ch.,/or TTonuin'f 
Wo k 

<3lobe VillAge. Evan. Free Ch., for Ch. 
OoodUttevUle, Tenn 



860 

14 00 

28 88 

600 

82 18 

10 00 

24 62 

600 

1 60 
12 00 
800 

600 
16 00 
86 08 

868 

40 00 
9 91 



10 10 



600 
100 00 
60 00 
10 00 

80 00 



188 00 
39 00 
14 00 



78 84 

86 00 

16 00 

600 
69 00 

80 00 
800 
16 00 
16 64 



Hanson. Ladies of Cong. Ch.,/or Wonmn^e 

Work. 2100 

Hnrdwick. Calvinistic Cong. Ch 5 00 

Haverhill. A.P.Nichols 100 00 

Holbrook. Winthrop Cong. Ch 25 00 

Uolyoke. First Cong. Ch ... 90 00 

Ipswich. South Cong. Ch 20 00 

Lexington. HancockCong.Ch. and Soc.. 23 00 
Littleton. Ladies of Oriho. Cong. Ch., for 

Woman'eWork 22 25 

Longraeadow. Gent's Benev. Soe 12 75 

Ludlow. Cong. Ch 14 14 

Marblehead. Hon. J. J. H. Gregory, )0; 
**A Friend," 10. for Fort Berthold. In- 
dian M 8000 

Marshfleld. First Cong. Ch . and Soc 104 88 

Millbury. Second Cong. Ch., to const. 
Chas B. Ssablbs, Jacob R. Limoolm, J. 

P. BuckL.M.*s 106 49 

Mill River. Melissa R. Wilcox 10 00 

Mittineague. Southworth Co., 868 lbs. 
Writing Paper, /or Macon, Oa; 

Monson. Cong.Ch 50 89 

Northampton. Miss Kate B. Tyler, 85; 

••B.,»M0 8500 

Northbridge. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 8 60 

North HadleT. Cong. Cn. and Soc 5 00 

North Leominster. Cong. Ch. and Soc. ... 14 23 
North Weymouth. First Cong. Ch. and 

Soc. , 27 16: Pilgrim Ch. and ^., 19 04. . 46 80 
Oxford. Ladies of Cong. Ch.,/or Tougaloo 

Miae 8 00 

Pepperell. T. P. 8. C. B. of Bvan. Cong. 

PittsfleldV ' Rev. Bdward Btroiif , and wife. 85 00 

Prescott. Cong. Ch. and Soc 5 50 

Randolph. Miss Abbie W. Turner 80 00 

Reading. Eliza A. White, one pkg cloth- 
ing and sewing material, for Macon. Oa. 
Shefbnme Fal Is. A few Members I u Cong. 

Ch 1560 

Sherbom. Pilgrim Cong. Ch 30 00 

South DeerflAld. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sch. 18 58 

Springfield. ••Friendln Ward 1" 5 00 

Taunton. Trin. Cong. Ch. and Soc 801 59 

Taunton. A. F. Hamblin, for Roeetntd In- 
dian M lOD 

Upton. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 64 88 

Wakefleld. ** Fliend^** for Scholanhip 

"Bird't Nesr Santee Agencif 50 00 

Warren. Mrs. Joseph Ramsdell, for Chi- 

neee M '. 5 00 

West BoylstOD. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 81 80 

Westhampton. Cong. Sab. Sch 85 18 

West Medford. Ladies* Assoc, of Cong. Ch., 

Singing Books, value 10, for Cong. Ch., 

Pomona. Tenn. 

West Medford. Mrs. Martha L. Ford, one 

bbl. books, papers, etc., /or Talladeaa C. 

West Newton. Second Cong. Ch. ana Soc. 45 00 

West Springfield. Ladies of Park SL Ch., 

_Jor Tyyugaloo MUe 100 00 

Weymouth. First Cong. Bab. Sch., for 

Student Aid, Straight U. 80 00 

Weymouth. Prince Thayer, /or Ft. Berth - 

oldlndianM 5 00 

Whitman. Y. P. 8. C. E. of Cong. Ch. . . . 8 00 
Williamstown. First Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Boeetmd Indian M 8125 

Worcester. Plymouth Cong. Ch. and Soc., 
180; *'An Aged Colored Lady.'* 6 186 00 

RHODE ISLAND, $808 08. 

East Providence. "A Friend" 800 00 

Newport. United Cong. Ch., 88 61; Grace 
Chapel Sab. Sch. of United Cong. Ch., 

8841. 7708 

Providence. "AFrlend" i 85 00 

CONNECTICUT, $8,578 74. 

Ashfnrd. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Brooklyn. First Trin. Cong. Ch., to const, 
Mrs.MABiAW.TAiAOTL.M 8100 



lieceiptg. 
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Colchester. Firet Cons. Ch. and Sab. Sch. 

CollinavUla, *'A Friend" 

EaatAron. Cong. Ch 

SastOranby. Cong Ch 

Ba»t Hampton. First Cong. Ch 

Bliington. Cong. Ch., to const Louisa B. 

UtdbL. M 

Qoshen. Cong. Ch., 87 48; Cong. Sab. Sch.. 

17«1 

GreenevUle. Cong. Ch.. (AdI.) 

Onilford. First Cong. Ch., to const Miss 

BiOLT A. Bbtts L. M., ( 1 of which for 

Conn. Ind,3eh.0a.) 

Hadljrme. B. B. Hnngerford 

Hampton. Cong. Sab. Sch., 80; Mrs. Will- 

iams, 6; "A Friend,*' &J&r Indian M..., 
Hartford. Park Cong. Ch. and Soc., 63 06; 

Mrs. C. T. HUljer, ;M); TalcoU St Cong! 

Ch..818 77. 

Hartford. »»Friend," for Indian M 

Harwinton. Cong. Cn., 6*2; Mrs. H. M. 
Indian M. 



^ong. 
Watson, t^Jbrli 
Higgannm. Cons. Ch., 87; Mrs. Snsan 



Gladwin, 6. -/br/ndtonjf. 

LakeviUe. **8anday Afternoon Children's 

Meeting,'*/br Marie AdlqfSc/CpFund,. 

Madison. Mrs. A. D. Lee, to const Dea. 

B. F. DuDLBT L. M 

Mansfield Centre. Mrs. B. Swift 

MIddlefield. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Maris 

Adlff8di,'*p Fund 

Middle Hadoam. Second Cong. Ch., ybr 

IndianM 

Milton. Cong.Ch 

Monroe. Mn. F. A. Cortiss, and H. L. 

Cartiss 

New Britain. SonthCong Ch 

New Milford. Cong. Sab. Sch.,yor ffamp- 

ion N. d A. Inst ,. 

North StoningtoUi Cong. Sab, Sch. Class, 

for MarUJaiqf Sch'pyund ; 

Norwich Town. First Cong.Ch 

PlalnTille. "A Ladj Friend". 

Ridgefleld. Cong. Ch 

Rockrille. Second Cong. Ch 

Roxbnry. Cong.Ch 

Raxbnry. Mrs. B. Averlll, 1; Mrs. D. H. 

Bourdtltj, 1, for Maeon, oa 

Salem. Cong. Ch 

Sharon. Cong. Ch. and Soc., for Student 

Aid,AUan&U. .. 

Sherman. Cong. Sab. Soh^/or Luiian M„ 
Somers. Primary Class in Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Maris AdUtf aeh'p Fund 

Southport. Cong. Ch., to const. Mrs. Jobx 
Abwl AliTobo, Kobt. P. Wakbmaw, 
OutbbT. Shbbwobo, Miss Hbi.bn M. 
Bbadlbt, Miss Mabt F. Wakbmax, L. 

M.'s 

Sonthport Cong. Sab. Sch., for Bosstmd 

IndianM 

Stamford. FirstCong.Ch 

Stanwich. Cong. Ch 

Sconington. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc. . . 
Saffleld. Ladies* H. M. Soc.. by Rot. Mrs. 

Kelsey,/or Conn. Ind'l. Sch., Oa ... 

Torrington. Third Cong. Ch. and Bible 

School 

Torrington. Ladies* Bene?. Soc, for Stw- 

dsntAid, TaUadspa C 

Unlonville. First Conir. Ch. of Christ 

Waliingford. Cong. Sab. Sch.,ybr Bossbud 

IndianM 

Wallingford. Friends in Cong. Ch,, for 

IndiSn M 

WaterbniT. Friends in Second Cong. Ch., 



66 65 
900 

90 00 
600 

87 60 

66 61 

44 60 
600 



80 00 
100 00 



80 00 



85 81 
90 00 



67 00 
49 00 



960 



80 00 
90 00 


10 QO 


600 
848 


10 00 
888 86 


70 00 


60 
85 00 
800 
18 87 
141 64 
18 89 


800 
700 


60 60 
80 00 



"A Friend.*' loo 00 

$9,0Mi IZ 
lboacxbs. 
Bast Windsor. BsUte of Semantha Wells, 

_by M. H. Bancroft, Bx 877 68 

New London. **Trast BsUte of Henry P. 
Haren." 800 /or TUlotson C. A N. Inst., 

uid 900 for Jmadsff a 600 00 

$8.6^^ 

NBW YORK, $800 91. 

Brooklyn. Stephen Ballard,/or New BuUd- 
ing, Tfmffaloo Misf 

Brooklyn **AFrlend" 

Banby. Cong. tHh 

Baton. Cong.Ch 

Jamesport. X!ong. Ch .*.* 

Marion. Cong. Ch 

New York. Bethany Cong. Ch. Sew. SchV, 
for Studsnt Aid, Fort Berthold Indian M. 

New York. From Sale of Croe« 

New York. Asro Gofl, one pkg. papers, 
forMaoon, Ga. 

Oneonta. L. J. Saflord 

Orient Cong. Ch 

Oswego. FirstCong.Ch 

0?id. D.W.Klnne 

Patchoffue. Cong.Ch 

PennYan. Chas. C. Sheppard 

Polaski. Cong.Ch 'rV 

Rochester. Wm. L. Peabody. 



906 86 


500 


17 60 


9 15 


700 


6 76 


80 16 


800 


600 


006 


168 09 


450 


80 00 


850 00 


6 44 


86 08 


80 00 


800 


48 07 



800 



_f&rlndian M 

west Hartford. Anson Chnppell .. .. . 
Wethersfield. Cong. Ch., 47^66; Ladies In 



Cong. Ch.,/or Conn. Ind. Sch.., Gki., 41 60 

WllliamsvUie. Cong. ( h 

Windsor Locks. Friends In Cong. Ch., /tor 

IndianM, 

Woodstock. First Cong.Ch. and Soc .... 



166 00 

1 80 
98 00 
14 00 

85 00 

686 

86 70 

800 
46 06 

46 00 

85 00 

65 00 
10 00 

80 16 
707 

686 

86 76 



Rodman. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sch., to 
const Mrs. Sabah Ltob L. M 

SindairrlUe. B. Williams 

Syracuse. Plymonth Cong. Ch 

By Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas. W. H. M. U. 
of N. Y.,for WomanU Work, 

Fairport Lad. Anx. Soc 80 00 

Walton. L.H.M.S 80 00 60 00 

NBW JBRSBY, $80 66. 

Franklin. S. O. Rnsby, pkg. papers. 

Irvlngton. Rey. A. Underwood 75 00 

Montdair. — — . for Stu tent Aid, TaUa- * 

dsga a 10 00 

ParkRidge. Cong. Sab. Sch 4 66 

PBNNSYLVANIA, $1,090 70. 
Scranton. Plymouth Cong. Ch 90 70 

LBOAOT. 

Philadelphia. Bstate of John Smith, by 

Frank P. Pendleton, Bx 1,000 00 

$l,09iO 70 

Omo, $881 Si. 

AdamsMlUs. M.A.Smith lo 00 

Cincinnati. Columbia Cong. Ch 18 ()6 

Colnmbns. Mrs. P. A. Cn^, for Indian 

M 7600 

Colambns. First Cong. Ch., 6075; BaA- 

woodCong. Ch., 1160 8125 

Dover. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Maris Adlqf 

ScfCpFund I8 60 

Jefferson. Cong.Ch 5 90 

Mansfield. **Mary Abematl:^ Fand" of 

FirstCong.Ch 10 00 

Medina. Cong. Ch., to const Rer. W. S. 

AmbntL.M 77 00 

North MonroeviUe. First Cong. Ch 6 88 

Salem. David A. Allen, to const Amasa 

Ro8bL.M 8000 

South Toledo. **The Widow's Mite" 8 00 

Springfield. Rev. J. C. Field 5 00 

TUimadge. Cong.8ab.Sch 90 16 

Toledo. Yonng People's Miss. Soc., /tor 

W^muuCe Work 90 00 

West Williamsfleld. Cong. Oh.. 8 00 
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ILLINOIS, laes 41. 

Albion. JmmM Green 10 00 

£«lvidere. Mrs. Marr C. Footo, for Talkh 

degaC 6 00 

Bnd*. Cong.Cli 80 24 

Chicago. iHrtt Cong. Ch W 8i 

Crete. Phineas Oliapman 60 00 

EarlTille. "J-A.©." 60 00 

iialeeborg. **AantLlzxie/* to const. Rev. 

Hiram8.Humb8L.M 8000 

Bamilton. Oakwood Cong. Ch 8 68 

lilini. Poor Classes in Cuug. bab Sch 9 00 

Joy Prairie. Cong. Ch 46 25 

liumbard. Ladie«* Miss. 8oc. of Cong. Ch., 

through 111. L. H. M. U 6 40 

JColine. Ladies' Mies. 8oc. of C^og. Ch., 

thtongli lU. L. n. M. U T^ 10 00 

l^apervIUe. A.A.Smith 6 00 

I^ewark. Horace Day 6 OJ 

Plainfleld. Cong.Ch 18 00 

Piano. Bev. and Mrs. C. H. Morse 2 00 

Aockford. Ladies* Miss. Soc. of Second 

Cong. Ch., through III. L. H. M. U., 11 85; 

Second Cong. Ch., Special, 2 18 85 

Springfield. Mrs. C. L. Post 10 00 

Thomasboro. *'K." 2 76 

Woodbom. Cong.Ch 8 00 

MICHIGAN, $186 87. 

Ann Arbor. First Cong. Ch 47 60 

Covert. **Band of Hope," /^ J*^^ Sch., 

SantaFe.N.M 100 

Hancock. Sab. Sch. Miss. Soc., /or Woman's 

Work 15 40 

Hancock. ''The Helpers'* MIss'y Soc., /or 

Indian Ind. 8ch.^ Skmta Fe 6 00 

Homer. Mrs. C. C. Bvarls 6 00 

Manistee. "Friends,** for Bantet Agenof^ 

JndianM. T.... 12 60 

Olivet. Cong. Ch., balance to const. Rev, 
8. O. Brtakt, Prof. Geo. N. Kllis, 
Prof. Allxn W. Ooin:j>, Miss Olivb 
KiRTUiND, and Mrs. Eliza Borowkll 

L. M.*8 1S45 

Owosso. Cong.Ch 6 5»i 

Port Huron. First Cong. Ch 75 60 

Ypsilanti. "Cheerlhl Helper8,**/or Trinity 

Seh,^ Athens^ Ala 5 00 

WISCONSIN. $109 00. 

Arena. Second Cong. Ch 1 75 

Blake's Prairie. Cong.Ch 170 

Genesee. Rev. J. K. Kilboarue,/or Jtfooon, 

Ga 1 00 

Hartford. Cong. Ch. aud Soc , (10 of which 

from Mrs. fi. l*'reenian, in memory of 

MaryL. Freeman) 81 87 

ICoshkonong. P. T. Gunneson 10 0>) 

Lacrosse. Cong.Ch WOO 

Lake Geneva. Mary J. Barnard, 10; Mrs. 

Geo. Allen, 6 15 00 

Ifenasha. First Cons. Ch 80 08 

Menomonie. Mrs. Mary A. Cone 6 00 

Milton. Cong.Ch 18 00 

Hacine. Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Marsh 20 00 

Hosendale. Cong. Sab. Sch 4 60 

fihullsburg. Cong.Ch 10 OJ 

IOWA, $96 88. 

Amity. Cong.Ch 7 50 

AnamoM. I^ies of Cong. Ch 1 > 00 

Cedar Falls. Ladies of Cong. Ch 10 0) 

Cherokee. Cong.Ch 19 00 

Darant. Cong.Ch 4 00 

Iowa City. Cong. Ssb.Sch 6 00 

Oakland. Mrs. Mary M. Rush 10 00 

Osage. Ladies of Cong. Ch 8 00 

RfdOak. Mrs. M. W lllis, /or iTocon, Oa. 1 00 

Spencer. First Cong. Ch 10 ) 

Tipton. Ladies* Miss. Soc. of Cong. Ch . . 6 00 

Wi-bster City. Ladies of oong. Ch 115 8 

Wells. Ladies of Cong. Ch 2 55 



MINNESOTA. $16C 48. 

Glenwood. **'FTieadBf*l/br Maeon^ Cfa.., 7 00 
Gienwood. Bev. A. C. Lathrop,/or Jfoeon, 

Oa 100 

Mankato. Cong.Ch 6 00 

Minneapolis, Plymouth Cong. Ch., 28 78; 

*»l»llgrim Ch.. P. W. L.,*' 6; ''Open 

Door^'Cong. Ch.,6 82 78 

Rochester. Cong. Ch 41 88 

St. Paul. Plymouth Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

8antee Ageneyj, Indian M, 68 01 

Worthington. unionCong.Ch 1187 

MISSOURI, $19 06. 

KansasCity. FlrstCong.Ch 18 00 

Kidder. KrstCong.Ch 6 06 

KANSAS, $8 76. 

Wabaunsee. Cong. Ch., for Mari« Adlof 
Sch'pFund 8 75 

DAKOTA, $19 66. 

Chamberlain. Cong.Ch 6 00 

Fttulkton. Cong.Ch 8 60 

Itedfield. Cong.Ch 6 03 

Webster. Cong.Ch 6 08 

COLORADO, $7 €0. 

Denver. Mission Band of Willing Work- 
ers of Boulevard Cong. Ch.. for Marit 
Adlof Sch'p Fund 2 00 

South Pueblo. First Cung. Ch 6 80 

NEBRASKA, $42 57. 

Arlington. Cong.Ch 2 67 

Friend. Cong.Ch 5 00 

Fontenelle. Cong.Ch 8 00 

Humboldt. ''A Friend" W) 00 

Maineland. Cong.Ch 80 

SouthBend. Cong.Ch 180 

CALIFORNIA, $1,875 70. 

San Francisco. Receipts of the California 
Chinese Mission 1^75 70 

MARYLAND, $1 00. 
Federalsbnrg. J. Manning 1 00 

TENNESSEE, $1 60. 

Jonesboro. Misslonery Soc.. 75c. ; Tuition, 
75c 150 

NORTH CAROLINA, $68.73. 
Kittrell. Tuition 63 78 

ALABAMA, $20 66. 

Kymnlga. King's Chapel Cong. Ch 1 00 

Talladega. Tuition 19 05 

CANADA, $6 00. 

Montreal. **C, A." 5 00 

ENGLAND, $10 00. 

Chigwell. Miss 8. L. Ropes 10 00 

SCOTLAND, $88 62. 

Perth. North United Presbyterian Ch 88 59 

CHINA. $6 00. 
Talku. Rev. J. D. Thompson 5 00 



Jiecetpts. 
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RECEIVED FOR THE DEBT. 



MAINS, $65 SO. 

Baxmror. Lady Members Cong. Ch 

Blanchard. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Denmark. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Garland. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

QreenTille. Cong. Ch 

Harpewell Centre. Cong Ch 

Mechanic Falls. Cong. Ch 

Poland. Cong. Ch 

Portland. Ladies of Bethel Cong. Ch. 

South Gardiner. Cong. Ch 

WestMlnot. Cong. Ch 

Winthrop. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Tarmontb. First Cong. Ch and Soc... 



NBW HAMP8HIBB, $58 28. 

Brentwood. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Bnfleid. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Qoflstown. Cong. Ch., balance to const 
BeT. Jas. E. Odun and Mabt G. Odlim 
L. M.'s 

Greenland. "A Friend" 

Hanorer, "AFriend" 

Hudson. Cong.Ch 

Northword. Ladies of Cong. Ch. 

Pembroke. Ladles of Cong. Ch .. 

Stratham. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Temple. Mrs. R. B. Goodyear 

— *-Friends" 

VERMONT, $281 24. 

Cabot Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Bast Corinth. Cong. Iteb. 8ch 

Hartland. Cong.Ch 

Newborr. Mm. E. P. Keyee. 80, to const 

Geo. L. Atkinson L. M.: Cong. Ch., 18.. 

Putney. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Rochester. Cong. Ch. and 8oc., to con»t. 

Miss Flora. ETNason L. M 

Saint Albans. Ex. Gov. Smith and wife. . . 

Saint Albans. Mrs. C. H. Chaffee 

West Brattleboro. "Friends" 

Westminster West. Ladies of Cong. Ch. . . 
Windham, *'N 11'* 

MASSACHUSETTS, $1,5:30 06. 

Agawam. Cong. Ch 

Amherst Rev. Dr. L. P. Hlckok, 50; 

Ladies of Second Cong. Ch., 10 Si.> 

Andover. Ladies and Friends of West 

Cong. Ch., 84; -P. and P. W." 60c.". . . . 

Bereriy. "A Friend" 

Boston. Ladieit of Park St Ch., (in part.) 

6 40; **A Lady Friend," 6; Mrs. L. U. 

Lane, 1.— Dorchester. Ladies of Second 

Cong. Ch.. adl., 4 86— Roxbury. Mrs. 

Susan Collins, 6 

Boxboro and South Acton. *"Friend8" . , 

Bradford. Ladies of Fir»t Cong. Ch 

Braintree. *'A Lady In First Ch." 

Crimfleld. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Byfleid. Cong. Ch 

Cambridge. Mrs. G. Adams 

Charlestown. Winthrop Cong. Ch. and 

Soc., 6; "A Friend, " 1 

Charlemont Ladles of Cong. Ch 

Chelsea. Central Ch. and Soc., 50; Ladies 

of Third Cong. Ch., 16 60; Mrs. 1. 1'. 

Langworthy, 1 

Comnungton. Village Cong. Ch., 6; Ladiis 

of Cong Ch., 7 26 

Basthampton. I^les of First Cong. Ch . . 

East Weymouth. "M." 

FMding HUls. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Fltchbnrg. Rollstone Cong. Ch 

Foxboro. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Fianklin., Cong. Ch. and Soc., adl. 

Qieenfleld. Second Cong. Ch., collected by 



800 
1 65 
288 
6 00 
8 12 
400 
6 10 

1 60 

2 76 
800 
1 96 
706 

80 J 



400 
800 



10 00 
200 

10 00 
860 
7 10 
778 
4 00 
600 
200 



700 
806 
200 

48 00 
600 

8187 

120 00 

10 

2 10 

422 

200 



800 
60 20 



84 60 
200 



20 76 
382 
85 00 
iOOO 
11 60 
13 00 
600 

600 
250 



67 60 

18 26 
81 89 
1 00 
600 
41 00 
20 00 
500 



Y. P. Soe. of Christian Endeavor, 85 26; 

Collected by a Colored Woman, 2 56 87 81 

Greenwich. Cong. Ch. and boc 27 60 

Groveland. "A Lady Friend" 10 

Hampden. **B. M. S." 6 OO 

HaTerhill. Ladles of Center Cong. Ch. , 26; 

»*Frlend,''6 80 OO 

Holbrook. Cong. Ch., 80 87; Mi(*sAnnaB. 

Holbrook, 60; Everett B. Holbrook. 25; 

Geo. N. Spear, 10; Mrs. B. Newton Tha- 

git, 6; Chas. Y. Spear, 60; Miss Sarah J. 

olbrook,26 206 87 

Honsatonic. ** From a Poor Woman** 10 

Huntington. Ladies of Second Cong. Ch., 

adl 45 

Lincoln. Ladies of First Cong. Ch 1116 

Littleton. Ladies of Cong. CE 2 50 

Lowell. French Protestant Ch 4 00 

Medfleld. Ladies of Second Cong. Ch 10 62 

Medford. Ladies of Mystio Cong. Ch., 

adl 100O 

Merrimac. Missionary Concert 5 00 

MUlis. Ladies of First Ch. of Chrtot .... 7 00 
Monson. R. M. Reynolds, 100; Mss. M. J. 

Seymour, 2 102 OO 

New Bedford. **Two Ftlends," 6; "A 

Friend,"!... 6 OO 

Newburyport 8. S. Class in North Cong. 

Ch., 815: Ann P. Bassett, 10; "A 

Friend,"* 16 15 

North Adams. Lady Members of Cong. 

Ch 88 OO 

North Amherst Cong.Ch 44 50 

Northampton. "Ladles" 66 78- 

North Orange. Cong.Ch 185 

Peabody. West Coug. Ch. and Sab. Sch., 

(adl) 1 10 

Plainlield. Ladies of Cong. Ch 5 67 

Plymouth. Ladies of Pilgrimage Cong. Ch. 16 00 

Prescott Ladiesof Cong. Ch... 2 50 

Reading. "ALady Friend" 3 OO 

Rockland. Elijah Shaw, 100; Ladies of 

Cong. Ch, (adl.) 1 101 OO 

Salem. Mrs. R 1 OO 

Sandwich. Mrs. Robt Tobey 5 OO 

Sonthboro. Pilgrim Cong. CL, (1 of which 

from the Cliildren) 9 25 

South DenniK. Mrs. Kate R. Tilton 1 OO 

South Hadley. First Cong. Ch 23 OO 

South Natick. Ladies of John Eliot Ch. . . 9 OO 

Sonthville. Ladiee of Coug. Ch 2 60 

South Weymouth. ''A Friend" 30 00 

Spencer First Cong. Ch. and Soc., adl . . . 27 05 

Stoneham. Miss Philena Stevens 2 OO 

Sutton. "Friends'* 1 10 

Swampscott Ladles of First Cong. Ch . . . . 6 50 

Taunton. Trin. Cong. Ch. and Soc 40 oo 

Towuitend. Ladies or Cong. Ch 10 00 

Ware. "A." 100 

Warren. Mrs. A. E. Warren 5 00 

Waveriey. Ladies of Cong. Ch 5 85 

Wayland. »'Lady Friends^' .. . 12 00 

WelJesley. M. A. Stevens 100 

West Boylston. Ladies of First Cong. Ch 

andSoc 8i 00 

West Brookfleld. Ladies of Cong Ch . . . . *«'7 50 

Westlleld. Charlotte W. Fowler 10 00 

West Hampton. "A Lady Friend" 10) 

West Newton. Ladies of Second Cong. Ch. 7 80 

Weymouth. Ladies of First Cong Cn 7 40 

Winchester. Individuals in First Cong. 

Ch 400 

Worcester. Henry Goddard, 10; Jos<ph 

Dodd, 6; G. L. Newton, 20: Prof. J. B. 

Sinclair, 6; "A Lady Friend," 6 46 00 

RHODE ISLAND, $180 00. 

Barrington. Cong.Ch 80 00 

Newport <3ov. Wetmore 100 00 
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CONNBCTICUT, $817 17. 

Beriin. **Hr. and Mrs. C. M. J./* by Mrs. 

C. Bean 

BirmLoghMn. Cong. Ch 

Bridnport H. R.>arrott, 10; R. B. Laej. 

5; C. H. HuMell, 25, Mias Bnrr, 5: Mrs. 

S. M. Middlebrooke. 6; Edw. Sterilng, 6; 

B. P. Hinka, 5; H. B. Lincoln, 15 71 

Bristol. Cong.Cb. 

Canton Centre. Mrs. Wm. Q. Hallock, 1; 

Sarsh B. Hallock, S 

Barien. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Bssez. First Cong. Ch 

Farmington. Cong. Ch 

Hantington. Ladlea, hj Mrs. Sarah A. 

Nichols 

Litchfield. Cong. Ch., 15; Miss Charlotte 

Tompkins, 5 

NewBriUln. Sooth Cong. Ch 

Newington. Cong. Ch 

New Preston. Betsey AveriU. . . 

North Greenwich. Cong. Ch 

North Stonlngton. Cong. Ch 

Plainrille. Dea. Wm. Cowles.8; Mrs.C. 

C. Jadd. 1; Mrs. Sarah H. Danham, 50c.. 
Plantsville. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 28; H. D. 

Smith. 20; Marion Chapel, 5 

Bockville. Second Cong. Ch 

Salem. Cons. Ch 

Saliebnry. Cong. Ch... 

Torrlngton. Ladies of Third Cong. Ch . . . 
Waterbury. Mrs. Marr L. Mitchell, 200; 

Mrs. O. K. Hill, 1 

Watertown. B. L. DeForest, 100; Cong. 

Ch. and Soc., 41 77 

NEW YORK, $179 76. 

Binghamton. Ladies of Cong. Ch , (5 of 
wUich from Mrs. C. Bean.) 7 85; Bible 
Class of First Pong. Ch., 8 40 

Canandaigoa. First Cong. Ch 

Cofambns. Ladies in Cong. Ch., (10 of 
wliich from Miss Sally William) 

Fredonia. Martha L. Stevens 

New 7ork. D. B. Bmerson, to const S. L. 
EmbbsonL M 

Smyrna. Cong. Ch 

Syracnse. Ladies of Cong. Ch., by Mrs. J. 
M. Rose .7 



Bldgway. 



PENNSYLVANIA, $5 00. 
Ladles of Cong. Ch. 



OHIO, $143 28. 



Brownhelm Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Newark. Welsh Cong. Ch.,^ 44; Ladies of 



Cong. Ch., 6 23. 
•lin. — " 



Oberlin. First Cong. Ch., (5 of which from 
Rev. Geo. Chirk, and 5 from Mrs. Hills,). . 

Plaih. Cong. Ch 

Yoongstown. Plymoath Cong. Ch 

ILLINOIS, $184 08. 

Bloomington. Cong.Ch... 

Chicago. First Cong. Ch., 58 16; Taber- 
nacle Cong. Ch., 18. 

Jacksonville. Members of Cong Ch 

OakPark. Mr. A. W. Wood 

Rofemond. Cong.Ch 

Winnebago. Ladies of Cong Ch 

MICHIGAN, $34 50. 

Calnmet Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Detroit. TmmbuU Ave. Cong. Ch 

Ypsilantl. Ladies of Cong. Ch 



15 00 
500 



76 71 

18 00 

800 
10 00 
10 00 
M 90 

4C0 

80 00 
60 68 
27 S7 
500 
15 76 
10 90 

8 60 

48 00 

19 10 
300 

2)60 
10 00 

901 00 

141 T7 



11 25 
90 60 

12 00 
600 

80 00 
26 00 

600 

500 

650 

15 66 

103 15 
8 10 
10 85 

650 

71 16 
1 00 
500 

50 00 
200 



IOWA, $21 28. 



Glenwood. 
Iowa Ciiy. 



••Two Friends 
Cong. Ch 



Ladies of Cong. Ch., 8; 



8trawb--rry Point. 
**Basy Bees,** 1 



MINNESOTA, $16 07. 

Dolnth. Cong. Ch 

MISSOURI, $14 99. 



WISCONSIN, $28 10. 

Darlington. Ladies* Miss. Soc. of Cong, Ch. 

Ft. Howard. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Racine. Cong.Ch 



16 00 
8(0 
10 50 



645 
665 
15 00 



Cameron. Ladies of Cong. Ch. 
Kansas City. First Cong Ch.. 



KANSAS, $5 00. 
Lawrence. Mrs. G. Grosvenor 



DAKOTA, 88 03. 

Yankton. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

NEBRASKA, $4 00. 

North Platte. *• A Friend** 

Wymore. Ladies of Cong. Ch. , (adl.) . 

MONTANA, $1 00. 

Bottc. Rev. Saml. Wood and Family . . 

CALIFORNIA, $18 2\ 

Riverside. Cong.Ch 

KENTUCKY, $3 60. 

Williamsbnrg. Cong. Chnrches of WIU- 



iamsbnrg and Wo 
and ChiruM M.. 



dbine, Ky.,/or Indian 



TENNESSEE, $25 00. 
•*Frlends,** by Mrs. N. J. St. 



Helenwood 
Clair... 
Nashville. Howard Chapel Cong. Ch. . . 

NORTH CAROLINA, $8 96. 

Cedar Cliff. Cong. Ch. and Rab. Sch.. . 
Melville. Cong. Ch. snd Sab. Sch . . 
Oaks. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sch 



GEORGIA, $60 06. 

Athens. First Cong. Ch 

Xacon. Cong, Ch., to const. Miss Hattib 

B. Smith L.M 

Mclntoeh. Cong. Ch 

ALABAMA, $23 88. 

Marion. Cong.Ch 

Montgomery. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Sbelby. Cong. Ch 



4 00 
15 20 



400 



18 07 



890 
42 09 



6 0} 



800 



800 
1 00 



1 00 



18 25 



8 50 



15 00 
10 00 



SO 

91 

254 



10 00 



38^8 
12 00 



888 
500 
10 lO 



L<:)UIS1ANA, $10 00. 

New Orleans. Morris Brown Cong. C h. and 
Sab. Sch 

MISSISSIPPI, $7 50. 

Jackson. Cong.Ch 

TEXAS, $2 00. 

Dallas. Pilgrim Cong. Ch 



10 00 
750 
800 



Receipts for Debt $8,606 95 

Receipts for other purposes 12,818 65 

ToUl for Angnst ..$15,927 60 

Total from Oct. 1, to Angnst 81 ... . ..2n0.665 86 

FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions for Angnst $22 60 

Previously acknowledged «90 56 

Total rTTTiBine 
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FOR ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Fitehtmry^^Mast. Ber. John ftQd Lrdla 
Hawes wood, for Setudanhip Tlieo. 
, Dept. Talladega C 1,000 00 

Rscnm ov tbs Caufobhia CHiinmi 
Muaioif, from Feb. 94th. 1886, to Aagnat 
7ih, 1888. B. Palache, Tieas. 

Fbom Looix Misaioaa. ' Chinefe Mon. 
Offerin)^.— Alameda. 9; Cong. Ch., 8 10. 
— Alturaa. Mon. OiTs., 8 10.--Jfar7tville. 
Chineee Mon. Off't., 86 85: Annnal Mem- 
benhipe, 16; Balfour Memorial, IS.— 
Oakland. Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D. D., 9; 
Mra. S. P. Sanford, 7; Annnal Member- 
thlpt. (Chinese,) 94: Balfoar Mem., (of 
which from Mrs. Marr D. Kartz., 9 60.) 
10.— Orovllle. Chinese Mon. Off's., 14 90; 
Annual Membershfpa, 6; Balfour Mem., 
11.— PeUlnma. ChlneM Mon. 01I>., 7; 
Annual Memberships, 94: Balfour Mem. 
9.— Sacramento. Chinese Mon. OfTs., 87; 
Annnal Memberships, 10; Charles Ueisen, 
95; Prof. U. W. Chapman, 5.— San Diego. 
Chinese Mon. Off's., 46 60; Anunal Mem- 
berships and Subscriptions, 55; Balfour 
Mem., 89 70; Oeoree W. Martton, 40; 
Qnoo HencT, 10; Mrs. B. Marston, 1 75. 
— SanU Barbara. Chinese Mon. OlTs., 20; 
Annnal Memberships, 19; Balfour Mem., 
5 50.— Santa Cms. Chinese Mon. OlTs.. 
19 76; Annual Memberships, 98; Coll at 
Anniversary, 9 75; Cong. Ch.. 18; Lung 
Chung, 10. — Stockton. Chinese Mon. 
Off's., 97 95; Annual Memberships, 8; 
BaJ four Mem., 10 50; Mrs. M. A. Lang- 
dnn. 5.— Tulare. Chinese Mon. OlTs., 8 45; 
Annnal Memberships, 14; Balfour Mem., 
735 66065 

From Cbuhohes:— Crockett. Cong. Ch., 
8 85.- Femdale. Cong. Ch., 5.— Gilroy. 
Coog. Ch., 4 50. — Los Angeles. First 
Cong. Ch., 104.— Redwood. Cong. Ch., 



Ber. W. H. Pascoe and family, 19.— 
San Bernardino. First Cong. Ch , 15.— 
San Francisco. First Cong. Ch., Hon. 
J. P. Rankin, 15; Annual Member- 
ships, 6: W. C. Price, 3.— San Fran- 
cisco. Third Cong. Ch.; Mrs. C. A. Shel- 
don, 9; B<?ihany Ch., from American 
Jl^mhorsj Mrf*. 11. W. LonK.n:, Tl AtinuiAL 
McmbiTi-hlpA, ?ii}\ Bfllf^ar Mem,, iof vi'hi^h 
ffom Mrs. M. A. Wilsan^S; Mrs. 9. C. 
LliiiJt'tori 6; Geo* Netrtntj, 5)^ SS; Fram 
Chlbeiw Mc^mbcTs: — CC'Htrsl Mttsion^ '^ 

Mon. Oir'#H, le 05; Aamml Member- 
ehip^i 4r>; Bjilfour Mem., l^y^\ Bamns 
Mljthloti; Annual Mt'lnbereihips. 10^ BftJ- 
four M«-m.^ 3; Bothany M lesion^ An^- 
nhfi] MembctvliEp, 'l\ S&lfour M^in., 1,— 
VpiaiviUe C'oii^. Ch., Mra. IJ. Scott, 2t 
VV+?iit Mipftiftn, Motn OJTs., 2U 15: AnnuAl 
^li mbcr^tiip, 2; B&Lfour Mcni., !,,..«..,. 86006 

From Individual Donors: 
Messrs. Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 500; J. J. 
Felt.95 886 00 

From Eastbbn Frxbkds: 
Bangor, Me. Hon. E. R. Buri>ee, 100; "A 
Friend," by Mrs. M. T. Pond, 15.-Bel. 
ftwt. Me. Mies B. M. Pond, 5.— New 
Boston. N. H. Levi Hooper, 25.— Am- 
herst, Mass. Mrs. Rhodfa A. Lester, 
100.— Boston, Mass. Mrs. W. C. Chap- 
pelle, 8.^8toekbridge, Mass. Miss Alice 
Bvington, 50; Miss Adele Brewer, 9.— 
Marlboro, Mass. Miss B. J Alexander, 
8.— Somers, Conn. Miss H. A. Pease, 5. 
— Canandaigua, N. Y. Miss Granger, 5. 
— Paesaic, N. J. Mrs. P. S. Prudens, 1. 
—Kalamazoo, Mich. Mrs. H. O. Hitch- 
cock. 1.— La Crosse, Wis. C. H. Green- 
wood, 96 840 00 



Total l,fiTi 



70 



H. W. HuBBABD, Treasurer, 

66ReadeSt.,N. Y. 





**My dear child, how conalderate jou are\ 
This Rhenish Cologne is so refreshing and agroe- 
able tt if really a hxrary to one lo old and inflnti 
as your grandmother.** f 

LUNDBORG'S RHENISH COLOGNE. 

^*Befk«akiBg «Bd agreeable" to yoong and old. 

If yon <«amoS obtela LVI£DBORe*8 PKRFpUE§ 

A7ID RHEKiaH^OOLOttM to yS«r ^Jptnttf "WMi 



ACID PHOSPHATE 

(LIQUID.) 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
potash and iron with phosphoric acid in such form 
as to be readily assimilateo by the system. 

Prepared according to the directions of Prof. £ 
N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Vox* DDiTflipopflilA, 

HEHTAL and PHY8I0AL EXHAUSTION 
Weakened Energy, 

NMRVOVaNEaa, INniQMaTIOK, bu, 

UniversallT recommended . and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools. 

lis action will harmoniae with such stimulants as 
are necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

It makes a deUcions drink with water and sugar 
only. 

INVIGORATING. STRENGTHENINGN 

HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving fkirther par- 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 
tnafoM CkcmlMa Works, FrsyidsBOf , B. t 
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AdvertUements. 



Perfect 

Health is maintained by correct habits of 
living, and through a proper action of the 
Stomachy Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels. 
Whenever these organs fail to perform 
their functions properly, the most thor- 
ough and efficacious remedy is Ayer's 
Pills. This medicine is purely vegetable 
in its composition, and is equally safe and 
curative, whether administered to young 
or old. It does not gripe, is mild and 

Speedy 

in its action, restores tone to the enfeebleii 
Stomach, gently stimulates the Liver, 
Kidneys, and Bowels, and induces a 
healthy condition of these organs more 
speedily thou any other cathartic in use. 

I was severely afflicted with Rheuma- 
tism, and came near losing the use of my 
right arm, which seemed to be palsied. 1 
was induced by my son to try Ayer's 
Pills, and though nearly seventv years of 
age, am now in good health. — Mrs. J. G. 
Smith, Campbellton, Ga. 

Ayer*s Pills Iceep ray Stomach and Liver 
in perfect condition. Five years ago I 
was sevei*ely afflicted with Enlargement 
of the Liver, and Dyspepsia, most of the 
time being unable to retain any solid food 
on my stomach. I finally commenced 
taking Ayer's Pills, and, after using three 
boxes of this medicine, was cured. — 
Lucius Alexander, Marblehead, Mass. 

I do not know of a safer medicine to give 

To Young 

children than Ayer's Pills. I have used 
this remedy, in my family, for the past 
twenty yeiirs, and have always found it 
prompt and reliable.— Mrs. H. I. Gucrney, 
&3 Oxford street, Baltimore, Md. 

My little boy» five years of age, was 
very much troubled with Worms, and 
quite feeble. A few strong doses of 
Ayer's Pills expelled the Worms, and so 
improved his health that one would hardly 
know him for the same child. — Mrs. 
Jane W. Estelle, Marengo, Va. 

Last year I suffered much from General 
Debility. Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, 
and violent Headaches. After having 
used one box of Ayer's Pills my health 
was restored.— M. Koch, Huntington, Ind. 



Safety, 

Thorough action, and wonderful curatlye 
proi)erties, easily keep Ayer's Cathartic 
Pills at the head of the list of popular 
remedies for Sick and Nervous Headaches, 
Constipation, and all ailments originating 
in a disordered Liver. •♦I was troubled 
with Indigestion, Constipation, and Head- 
ache, for years. Nothing benefited me 
until I commenced taking Ayer's Pills. 
A few boxes of this medicine restored m j 

Health 

completely. My food now digests per* 
fectly, my headache has disappeared, and 
my bowels were never in better con* 
dition than at the present time.— Alfred 
Trumbull, Fernandina, Fla. 

For three years I was afflicted with 
Liver Complaint. I tried the best physi- 
cians in the country, but could g^t no 
relief. I was advised to use Ayer's Pills, 
and, having done so, believe my liver is 
now in a perfectly healthy condition. — 
Mrs. B. C. Deckerton, Germantown, Pa« 

As a mild and thorough purgative, 
Ayer's Cathartic Pills cannot be excelled. 
They give me quick and happy relief from 
Bilious and Sick Headaches, stimulate the 
Liver, and quicken the appetite. I have 
used this medicine for two years, and find 
that it continues to give satisfaction.— 
J. O. Thompson, Mount Cross, Va. 

I have used Ayer's Pills, in my family, 
for the past thirty-five years. For young 

And Old 

I have found them perfectly safe and 
effective, at all time!*. I am never without 
them. — Henry G. Gardener, Bristol, B. I. 

For twentv years or more I was a suf* 
ferer with Sick Headache. I began the 
use of Ayer's Pills, and quickly found 
relief. I have not had an attack of this 
distressing ailment for years, and attribute 
my freedom from it to the use of Ayer's 
Pills.— J. H. Watson, Proprietor Univer- 
sity Hotel, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

I have been a great sufferer from Head- 
ache, and Ayei*'.s Cathartic Pills are the 
only medicine that has ever iriven me 
relief. One dose of these Pills will quickly 
move mv bowels, and free my head from 
pain.— William L. Page, Bichmond, Va. 



AYER'S 



SUQAR-COATED 
CATHARTIC 



PILLS, 



Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Bold by all Dmgglita. 
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No. 


11. 


American "^SmUeionarQ 


^00Oci< 


Total. 

$885.704 20 

290,894 06 

$44310 14 




RECEIPTS. 

Collections and Donations. 
Oct 1, 1885, to Sept. 80, 1886. .$288,120 01 
Oct. 1, 1884, to Sept. 80, 1885. . 249,892 40 

Increase $88,727 61 


Estates. 

$47,584 19 

41,501 66 

$6,082 58 





The above closes oar report for the fiscal year. A grand showing it is. 
The expenditures for the year were $312,250. 18, leaving $23,454.03 as a 
balance. Oar debt was $29,237.73. It is therefore cat down to $5,783.71. 
We hoped to be able to report the whole indebtedness wiped oat ; bat we 
are very thankf al that we can make so good a report Sev. Dr. Dana's 
appeal for a special Foarth of Jaly offering from the charches strack a 
happy chord. Miss Aald's ''Women to the Bescae'' was also well 
received. The religioas papers gave their powerfal aid in commending 
the efforts to relieve as of oar debt, and friends answered with responses 
generoas and hearty. We thank oar friends, one and all, for their gifts, 
their sympathies, their prayers, and their words of good cheer. Especially 
do we thank oar Heavenly Father, from whose grace and love in the 
hearts of His children all these offerings have come, the evidence of loyal 
devotion to the kingdom of Christ. 

With joy and thanksgiving we shall go to New Haven. We look oat 
npon the new year with coarage and expectation. 

In appealing for special help we sometimes receive in reply words that 
are faalt-finding and designed to be corrective. We are very glad to 
receive sach words. We need them, and daly lay them to heart. We have 
no objection to be compelled to take oar place among those who may be 
characterized as the humble ones. Bat, on the other hand, we receive 
words directly the contrary, and we are glad to say that they are in the 
great majority. Then we are tempted to feel happy, and indeed are 



302 Extracts from Correspondence. 

wicked enough to feel happy. Who can read the following extracts with- 
out thanking God that there are such people in His church ? We can 
assure our readers that we take great pleasure in publishing them. 

EXTRACTS FROM C0RRE8P0KDENCB. 

**I beg your pardon for leaving your favor of the Ist inst. so long 
unanswered. Absence from home a jiortion of the time may be some 
excuse, but it is really inexcusable. I have very great pleasure in sending 
you the enclosed check for $100 to be used for the payment of the debt, 
or for any other purpose at your option." 

"Yours is received. I am glad you wrote. The letter was both 
interesting and helpful to me. I am interested in the A. M. A. and 
anxious to do all I can for this debt. I had thought I had given— or 
paid — to the Lord, through the A. M. A. and other societies, all which I 
could well, or ought. But I have in my possession a one-dollar bill, the 
last gift of my grandma (who has now gone to her home above), Christ- 
mas, 1884. I have been keeping it, intending to use it for some little 
keepsake (though the thought has often come to me to give it to the 
Lord). But I know of no way in which I can use it where it will do me 
as much good as in the hands of our dear Lord and Master. Pardon me 
for speaking so at length of so little a matter. I have done so thinking it 
might help some children to give to the Lord's work what has been given 
to them, and which they prize." 

" Glad you wrote. I have nothing to pay with except my salary. I 
have chopped my wood, twelve cords from the stump, and hauled it home 
to save money for missionary purposes. This work has been done mainly 
as exercise in morning hours from four to seven, while others were sleep- 
ing." 

*' I am glad the Lord has placed a little of His * gold and silver ' in my 
hands, and has also given me a heart to feel that I am only a steward, and 
to feel that what I give away I save, and what I try to keep I may lose.'* 

" I thought I had given all I could to the A. M. A. this year in connec- 
tion with church contributions, but while we believe this is Christ's cause, 
that it is dear to Him, and He will take care of it, we must remember 
there are conditions which His children are to fulfil by giving of their 
means to carry it forward. 

" Yours finds me in bad condition financially — bank account all gone, 
business poor or none. When your letter came I read it and handed it to 
my wife, saying, * Sorry we can do nothing.' Went to the field to work, 
thinking all the time, * What can I do ? must I write and say, " Nothing 
for you now I" ' While I had this on my mind a stranger drove into the 
yard to inquire if I had a registered Jersey new-milk cow to sell, and it so 
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happened I had, and sold him in two minutes, receiving the enclosed 
check to hind the bargain." 



WHERE THE (MISSIONARY) UUGH COMES IN! 

Some time ago the following item of missionary intelligence appeared 
in the New York Tribune : 

" After the Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, had made an earnest appeal for money in the 
Presbytery, Dr. Worrall, the moderator, asked him to confer a favor on 
the brethren by printing the facts that he had just stated in the Foreign 
Missionary next month. * I have been trying to obtain these figures for 
several months,' added the moderator. 

*'Dr. Ellinwood— And there is where the joke comes in; that maga- 
zine for the last two months has contained just what I have been telling 
you to-day. [Slight Laughter.] 

*^ Dr. S. Irenaeus Prime — The Observer also had a letter from Dr. Ellin- 
wood last week containing them [Laughter], and also the Evangelist. 
[Bene wed Laughter.]" 

Who reads a missionary magazine ? is frequently asked. It would 
appear from the above that some Doctors of Divinity do not, and it is to 
be feared that even some of our intelligent Christie laity do not. A few 
years ago, while attending a State Conference in the West, one of our 
representatives was the guest of a highly refined, cultivated, and wealthy 
Christian family. A well-furnished library and the high tone of conver- 
sation more than suggested habits of wide and intelligent reading, while 
the oft-repeated references to the spiritual condition of the church with 
which they were connected most deeply impressed him that they were 
earnest and active Christians. In his address before the conference, he 
related the stbry of the Jubilee Singers and Fisk University. Returning 
home, his hostess remarked : '' Well, I had always supposed that Mr. 
James Fisk was a man of generous and perhaps philanthropic impulse, 
but I never knew before that he was interested in any institutions dis- 
tinctively Christian.'^ 

It must be admitted that the missionary magazines are not read as 
widely as they ought to be. But why? Say some, "Because they are 
not interesting.'' But why should not facts pertaining to the establish- 
ment of Christ's kingdom in the world be interesting to Christians ? 
" Oh, they are ; but then they must be written up in an interesting man- 
ner if you expect people to read them," is the reply. Well, how is that 
to be done ? Every once in a while an effort is made to get up popular 
missionary literature. But before we finish reading the introduction, we 
find ourselves starting upon the obituary. " Died for lack of support,** 
may be held over in type for the next venture. 
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So long as the question is up for discussion, " How can missionary in- 
telligence be popularized," there is no end to the ways that may be sug- 
gested. There are plenty of people who can tell how it may be done, but 
there are very few who can shoxo how it may be done. We wish some of 
our wealthy friends of missions would offer tempting prizes for practical 
examples of "How to write missionary intelligence so that everybody 
would read it" I do not think that any of them may be afraid to make 
the offer. They would probably never be called on to pay anything. 

But, after all, those who read missionary literature do find it interesting. 
Possibly others, if they once allowed themselves the time to read these 
periodicals, might find that even the substantial facts of mission work 
have in them something of interest. 



INDIAN EDUCATION SUCCESSFUL 

The Santee Normal Training School closed the work of the past year 
the last of June, with appropriate exercises which occupied several days. 
Two whole days were given to public recitations of the academic depart- 
ment, one evening to public declamations, one day and evening to the 
exhibit of the Industrial department, and the usual farewell remarks 
incident to such an occasion. The teachers, both Industrial and Aca- 
demic, presented reports, each of his special department, making sixteen 
reports in all, and from each one comes ample testimony that no attempt 
has been in vain, and no effort put forth without result. One and 
all testify that the marked improvement throughout the school is «[icour- 
agement enough to help one meet bravely the difficulties and discourage- 
ments of the coming year ; for that difficulties and discouragements must 
be met is well known by all who have attempted to raise a degraded 
people to a higher level. 

At no time in the history of the school has so much interest been 
expressed by the people of neighboring towns. And the number of 
visitors received during the closing weeks testified fully to an awakened 
desire for more knowledge of Indian character as developed by education ; 
and the surprise manifested by these visitors was a sufficient assurance to 
the workers that much had been done in the way of advancement. In 
the Academic department, in the teaching of mathematics, book-keeping, 
reading, English, Dakota translation, which is most useful in teaching 
idiomatic English, Dakota Bible study, music, drawing, and the speaking 
and writing of English, the results have been most gratifying. 

The questions " Are Indians fond of music?*' and "Can they sing?" 
are answered as often, perhaps, if not oftener than any other questions 
concerning them educationally. Their music teacher at Santee says of 
them, "Our pupils are very fond of singing themselves, and hearing 
music of any kind." 
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Next to music, the love of which amounts to almost a passion with some 
of them, their drawing lessons call out their best efforts. The patience 
and unflagging zeal with which they work over a difScult model, many 
white pupils would do well to emulate. Of course there are exceptions to 
this, and it is not a very uncommon thing to have a pupil, in a passion of 
impatience, crush the paper on which the outline has been carefully 
sketched, thus rendering it unfit for finishing. But, happily, these art 
exceptions^ and what their t-eacher says of them, the exceptions go to prove. 
She says, " If development of character is the end of true education, it is 
certain drawing should continue to be a part of our regular course. It is 
hoped that that which is so surely talent in some should be so brought out 
as to give to the world some good designers at least, and perhaps in the 
future some noted artists." 

From the four homes, two for boys and two for girls, comes the same 
report of duties faithfully and well performed, and a marked improvement 
in general deportment. The matron of the Young Men's Hall says, 
"Another improvement is the extent to which most of our young men 
can be trusted. It used to be unsafe to leave the closet and pantry doors 
unlocked in this house, or to lose sight of the keys at all. Now if I forget 
my keys in the doors they are always brought to me, and often the pantry 
is unlocked half a day at a time. I seldom find anything disturbed. On 
several occasions I have put a boy in charge, giving liim the keys, and left 
him to get a meal ready, and have always found him faithful to his trust." 

To some who were present during the closing exercises, the most 
remarkable feature was the musical and literary entertainment that con- 
cluded the exercises of the Academic department. To hear Indian boys 
and girls render with good enunciation and in a graceful manner such 
selections as Lowell's *' Heritage/* Whittier's ** Slaves of Martinique," and 
Jean Ingelow's " Songs of Seven," was indeed a thing not soon to be for- 
gotten. The song which introduced the programme was sung with a 
heartiness that made the "arches ring," and with a musical rhythm that 
would have disarmed the severest critic. The songs that followed and the 
organ recitals were equally good. 

Not the least encouraging result of the year's work is the increased 
religious sentiment throughout the school, and the wider meaning that hajs 
been given to Christianity. All education here is on a Christian basis, and 
all education for the Indians which leaves out Christ and His religion 
musty of necessity, be a total failure. The Dakota Young Men's Christian 
Association has exercised a power for good that has been felt, and that 
Ood has watched over this people there cannot be any doubt 

There is a tendency to compare these Indian pupils with white scholars, 
and even with the colored pupils in our Southern States. Their teachers 
inadvertently do this at times, but in reality there is not, and cannot be, 
any comparison. Take a large community of white people, degrade them 
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to the extent the Indians have been degraded for generation after genera- 
tion, deprive them of all literature, drive them from place to place until 
they have given up in despair all idea of the sacredness of home and 
the family relation, then put them among a foreign people with a foreign 
language and literature, and you have a white people than can justly 
be compared with the Indians. Bring from heathen Africa a degraded 
black people with an unknown language, and you have a colored people 
that can justly be compared with the Indians. 

If every sceptic on the Indian question could visit this school at 
Santee, there would be some immediate and lasting conversions. 



TOUR IN THE SOUTH— III. 



As was intimated in my first paper, the question about which I felt the 
greatest solicitude was this : " Whether the inspiration of the workers in 
the missionary schools — and especially those of the A. M. A. — is in the 
main professional, reformatory or patriotic, or religious ?*' 

One might do good and earnest work spurred on by nothing higher than 
the enthusiasm of the teacher, of the reformer, or of the patriot — work 
which it would gladden the heart of every lover of his country and of 
humanity to see — and yet know nothing of the sacred zest of the fisher of 
men. I saw, for instance, some excellent work done in a noted school sup- 
ported mainly by Northern benevolence, under the inspiration of all the 
incentives named except the religious. But we might fill the South with 
such schools and secure the attendance of all the children of school age 
without touching the chief need. The great necessity in all that region — 
and especially among the negroes — is a new idea of what religion is — an 
idea based upon Scripture and made clear by experience. Nothing but 
a powerful and continuous operation of the Holy Spirit will effect this 
radical change in time to meet the emergency. We must have reared up 
a strong and valiant host of Christians, whose daily lives will square with 
the demands of the Bible. If even the few teachers and missionaries on 
the ground are habitually filled with the power from on high, we have 
full warrant to hope that God will use them to raise up a Bible-loving 
body of teachers, who will themselves be filled with the Spirit and be 
clothed with power, and will thoroughly leaven the communities in which 
they teach. 

Knowing as we all do that — although this enduement with power might 
and should be the common and habitual experience of all Christians — it is 
di*eadf ully uncommon even in those churches that give most largely to our 
benevolent societies, we have no right to expect that God will so far sus- 
pend the laws of cause and effect as to raise up for us a corps of mission- 
aries so far in advance of those who send them. 

It would be a mercy if one found things much better than they are in 
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oar colleges and seminaries at home, where learning and didactic skill are 
considered the main qualifications. Besides these nothing more than 
credible evidence of piety is considered necessary, and there have been 
marked cases in Christian schools where even the latter qualification is not 
insisted upon. 

In nothing, perhaps, is human depravity more manifest than in this 
almost universal neglect of the very equipment which the Captain of our 
Salvation considers most essential. What would have been said of Grant 
and Sherman if they had habitually neglected to use steam, the telegraph, 
and rifled cannon, opposed as they were by a determined and skilful foe, 
sure to avail themselves of every improvement in the art of war ? Yet 
in the great war against Mansoul, the church is always throwing away 
the only weapon that always ensures victory. It is well known what 
distress this state of things gave Mr. Finney. Is there in respect to this 
matter any marked difference between the schools of the A. M. A. and 
those at the North, which are distinctively religious ? When making the 
comparison we must remember what horrible influences at home and in 
society have always been brought to bear upon the negro pupils and upon 
their ancestors as far back as we know anything about them. Neither they 
nor their forefathers have had a chance to know much of true. Biblical 
religion. That of their late masters made Scripture justify slavery, and 
rarely, if ever, made any thorough-going protest against the impurity, 
cruelty, and many-sided injustice inherent in the system. 

K the graduates of these schools, upon the average, compare favorably 
with those of Christian schools at the North as to the percentage of them 
who give good evidence of piety, and who lead a consistent Christian life 
after leaving school, then we must conclude that there has been brought 
to bear upon them a peculiarly intense and persistent Christian influence. 
We could reasonably account for such a result in no other way. 

And we must take another thing into the account : these teachers of 
the A. M. A. are dreadfully overworked as compared with those in most 
Northern schools. They inevitably find so much to do that they can't 
help overtaxing their energies. Hence we might expect slackness in dis- 
tinctively religious matters. Every one who has tried to preach, work in a 
revival, or to engage in distinctively religious conversation in pastoral 
visits from house to house when fagged out physically, knows that his 
communion with God must be very close and frequent if he would not 
have the whole thing a barren failure. 

Now, here is a race full of some of the worst hereditary tendencies ; 
rarely, if ever, brought into contact with Biblical religion ; set off almost 
wholly from good influences coming from the whites by means of the 
color prejudice ; emotion substituted for obedience to the ten command- 
ments, as a general thing, by religious teachers of their own race, and 
what can you expect that schools, held five or six hours a day and eight 
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months in the year for ten or twelve years, with fagged teachers, can do 
to make steadfast, trastworthy, progressiye Christians oat of snch 
material, immersed for so large a part of even their school years in such 
an atmosphere ? And if yon find that it is in many schools the rare 
exception that gradaates do not go out with a decided Christian character 
and maintain it against fearful odds afterward, is it not an evidence that 
the teachers in those schools, and the pastors of the churches connected 
with them, are endued with the Holy Spirit in an uncommon degree ? 

Now, just this is the outcome of the labor of these weary, weary toilers 
in many of these schools ; and while I am sure that the most advanced 
Christians among them feel that they always need fi-esh and more power- 
ful baptisms, and while what we see that is cheering in this respect is only 
a glimmer where full noonday is needed, we have every reason to thank 
God and take courage to pray for those teachers and missionaries. We 
ought to keep the mountain round about them full of the horses and 
chariots of fii-e. b. w. powkll. 

FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



GENERAL SURVEY. 

Two-score years have passed since the American Missionary Association began to 
live. It incorporated into its life, then, foar organizations, which had arisen to fkco 
American slavery and to resist it. Two of these had the honor to live on Connecticut soil. 

One of these two foand forty-two negroes captared in Africa for slavery and claimed 
in the United States by slavery deprived of their lil>erty in New Haven jail. A New 
Haven district court set them free. Professor George E. Day, who taught the first f reed- 
men, preparing them to carry the Gospel to Africa, still continues to unfold the word 
" which abideth forever." The first freedmen from slavery educated for the Dark 
Continent were legally declared to be men, and were made missionaries in this State ; 
therefore, in an important sense, we are coming home at this meeting. 

We look l>ack upon forty years of history, years large with events, great in the 
evolution of human life and in the progress of the kingdom of heaven among men. 
In theee developing years in our land the American Missionary Association has been 
no small factor. In the day of its testimony it planted its missions not only in America 
but in Africa, in Asia, and in the islands of the sea. God in His ways and times with- 
drew these missions from other lands to concentrate them upon our own. 

The motives of the beginning, to carry* whatever is included in that great word, sal- 
ration, to those who have been passed by, and who need the power and the hopes of 
the Gospel, remain unchanged. The spirit to consecrate Christian life and energy, with 
sacrifices for the lowly and the oppressed ; to regard people for whom Christ lived and 
died as dear to Christ and not to be despised by man, has so received the benediction 
of the Lord tliat any departure from it would be sin against the sanctions of heaven 
and the confirmations of human experience. 

Tlie methods of the past, also, had a divinity in them. They were providential ; and 
the original purpose continues, to evangelize souls in darkness and to Christianize them, 
that those who receive the light may wish to carry the torch of Christ to others in dark- 
ness, and may know how to do it. These motives and methods, with forty years of 
Divine approval upon them, are working themselves out at the present time in three 
distinct aspects ; but these three are one. 
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The Bopreme purpose is to save those to whom we are sent. The central word of 
oar name holds the central thought of oar work. It is '* Missionary." We are sent, 
first of all, to bear the Gospel of Christ ; this is our one grand object. 

We believe that all thorough consideration of moral evils, of intellectual evils, of 
political evils, and even of physical evils, must converge to Christ or diverge from Him ; 
that salvation means a right heart first, but out of this, also right thoughts, right prin- 
ciples, and right conduct ; that it enters thus into all the relationships of life, because 
salvation takes in the whole man and the whole life. 

CHURCH WORK. 

First of all, therefore, in publishing the Qospel of Christ, we are planting churches 
as fast as we can gather those who will stand fast in one spirit, striving together for 
the faith of the Gospel. We are cherishing churches in which we seek to collect and 
eonoentrate and diffuse the ftiith, to disciple both the heart and the mind, to bring 
souls into harmony with God. If I call your attention in this to statistics, I do not 
thereby intend to say that these statistics represent our work. The statistics of faith 
are not collected. The figures are : 

Number of Churches 124 

*' Missionaries 117 

*' ** Church-members 7,571 

Added during the year 1.272 

•* by profession of faith ^ 1,038 

Scholars in our Sunday'-schools 13,149 

That is, we have gathered and organized twelve new churches this year. 

We have received upon profession of faith more than 1,000 new church-members. 

We have added to our Sunday-schools more than 2,500 pupils. 

But a true record must enter into the lives of these 7.500 church-members, gathered 
from the darkness to follow influences and choices, to find the applications of truth 
in common virtues, in character, to see how much unshapely and defective disciple- 
ship is being overcome, how long time- inherited tendencies are gradually being con- 
quered, how long-cherished habits are being destroyed. There are no figures for all 
this nor for the grace which is slowly developing a discipleship — new in its standards 
to the race— among those whose spiritual life must of necessity call for patience and 
charity^ 

Let us not forget, then, in our outlook, that these churches which we are planting and 
cherishing include a people for whom the processes of degradation went on for many 
generations, operating by all the forces of law, and by the sovereign power of sovereign 
States, a people who have great hindrances on their way to a worthy discipleship, 
which we cannot feel. There are no statistics for all this, but we think there are no 
churches doing a greater work on these lines for growth in character, in Christian 
purity and worthiness, than those which we are now reporting. 

More than fifty of the pastors of these churches are the children of the American 
Missionary Association, and very many more of those educated by us are pastors of 
churches not under our care. 

It is a fact full of cheer to us that so fair a proportion of those who complete a liberal 
education under our teaching, realize their responsibility to preach a pure gospel, and 
feel the sense of mission to their own race. One hundred and eighteen of our 
students are now pursuing their theological studies, preparing for future infiuence. 
These churches under our care, comparatively young and nearly absolutely poor, 
have raised for church purposes the sum of ^18,549, and for religious causes beyond 
themselves, $1,711.55. 

This has been, as you observe, a year of grace in many of our churches. From the 
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more than 1,000 new names enrolled for Christ, we look for many who bIiaU become 
pastors and teachers in His name. 

MOUNTAIN WORK. 

Besides this charch work for the colored race, the American Missionary Association 
is goinf^ through a territory which to a great degree hitherto has been gone around. 
There is a mountain region, beginning in Virginia and reaching down to Alabama, 
which contains, perhaps, two millions of people. It is populated by the descendants 
of those who planted the sea-coast States, bat who, when removed from the correnta of 
life and from the saving power of an intelligent faith, have come to a condition 
which calls for active Guristian compassion. 

The mountain people of this region, which is equal in extent to the empire of Austria, 
left to isolation and to themselves, have declined. Most of them, without the com- 
forts of life and without the refinements of home, are without education aiid with- 
out intelligent Christianity. More than one-half of them cannot read their own names. 
They are poor, indeed. With impoverished blood, with impoverished minds, and with 
ImporeriMhed hearts, with self- neglect, they have been too long neglected and passed by. 

Their misnamed schools, when they have them, serve rather to increase than dispel 
darkness, while their preachers are most often of the sort of which the supply is worse 
than the destitution. 

A letter but a few days old from one of our missionaries laments the " deadly revivals 
which follow the track of these native preachers,'* whose opposition to Sunday-schools is 
open and whose aversion to education is loudly proclaimed. He writes : " The whiskey 
element has combined with one of these preachers in his locality — an easy union — ^to op- 
pose Sunday-schools and intelligent preaching of the Gospel. One who has been a mis- 
sionary in the " brush" — as it is called — tells of another native preacher who discoursed 
from the text, " The Lord is a strong tower." He declared the world to have been in a 
peculiarly awful condition at the day of Pentecodt, because the generation was without 
towers, for Peter cried out and said : " Save yourselves from this untowered generation." 
Such leaders are blind guides. Preachers and people are in the ditch together. Help 
must come in ministers who are not ignorant, in teachers who can teach. This people, 
passed by of men, yet have the compassion of Christ. They are low down, but are not 
beyond the recuperative power of the Gospel. Their ancestry — remotely — was good. 
From time to time some emerge from this densQ mass of illiteracy to show what is 
meant by reversion to the former type. 

Two men from this clasd by sheer strength have stepped out into the very supreme 
place of the nation. He whose pen gave freedom to four millions of slaves was one of 
these. The other, who could not read until his wife taught him, also became a President 
of the United States. 

This people, living largely in cabins and in a rudeness which cannot be described, their 
illiteracy increasing, their evils increasing, and their numbers increasing, have in some 
cases called to us, and in many cases welcomed us. 

We believe them to be capable of a now destiny, and while our hands are full of work, 
we have not refused the call. If some have thought that this new opening was not 
within the sphere of our possibilities, while these have been questioning, our mission- 
aries with a devotion that in some cases has risen to heroism, and with sacrifices 
not surpassed in the history of missions, are laboring where hardships are incident to a 
low condition, and where misery is the common lot ; and the fulness of sacrifice with a 
patient faith Is being rewarded by the Master. We have in this mountain region 
15 churches. They are anti-caste churches. In this, our Congregational churches 
In the South have a distinctive mission. Wherever the A. M. A. has planted them, 
they stand outside of the caste spirit, and opposed to it. It teaches that God is the 
Maker of us all, and that before Him there is no room for caste among men. In church 
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or school we build no wall of caete. One may be of all the colors of the rainbow, bat 
that shall not disqaalify him from the privileges of oar charches or schools. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

The edacational work of the American Missionary Association is no doabt well an- 
derstood, bat perhaps its relationship to the supreme mlssiouary purpose is not defined 
to all so clearly as we could wish. Education may be a great philanthropy, but we are 
not a society for philanthropy. Education may be a great patriotism, but we are not 
organized for this. Education may be necessary for the safety of the republic, but not 
for this does it engage us. We rejoice that our greater motive includes philanthropy, 
patriotism, and securities for our free government, making for them, but we are sent 
in the name of Christ to disciple the people for the kingdom which is not of this 
world. 

We educate because ignorance is superstitious or godless, or both ; because curses 
brood in the darkness, because virtue withers in ignorance, because righteousness needs 
knowledge. People with vacant minds must be led to feel that even '* nature abhors 
a vacuum," much more grace. The people must t>e taught to think, or they will be 
tboughtless. They must be taught to reason, or they cannot live reasonably ; they 
must know how to read the word of God and the works of God together. 

In the mountain region it goes without saying that no society could hope to Chris- 
tianize this people except it be also an Education Society. It were folly to lay foun- 
dations for permanent future good on wood, hay, and stubble. The schoolhouse and the 
church must go hand in hand. No society without a school system, tested by expe- 
rience, can hope to go to this people with salvation. Hence we are planting schools with 
our churches on these hills and in these valleys. Both of these agencies are develop- 
ing hopefully. 

Our total number of schools in centres of importance, for a people of whom 80 per 
cent, cannot read and where 30 per cent, of the white people among whom they live 
cannot read, is 53. Fourteen of these are of great importance. Normal schools, be- 
sides which are six Colleges : 

Total Number of Schools 68 

•* Instructors 239 

•* •• *' Pupils 8,763 

Students of Theology 118 

'• Law 78 

Collegiate Students 53 

** Preparatory 95 

Normal Students 799 

Grammar Grade Students 1,597 

Intermediate Grade Students 2,348 

Primary 3,766 

Our 33 common schools are in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arkansas. 

Our Normal Schools, 14 in number, are in influential Southern centres, and in them 
stodents may be as well prepared for life as in most of our Eastern schools of the 
same kind. 
We head these with our 6 Chartered Institutions : 

Fisk University in Tenn., with 484 Students. 

Atlanta ** •• Ga,, •• 291 

TalUdega College •• Ala., •« 320 

Tougaloo University " Miss., " 272 

Straight *• '• La., *' 685 

Tillotaon Institute "Texas, " 113 
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In addition to these we point with gratitude and satisfaction to oar grown-up chil- 
dren Hampton and Berea. Howard UniTorsltj receives from us the support for its 
department of Theology. 

Fitk Uhiverntp this jear celebrated its majority in the presence of the State Super- 
intendent of Instruction and many high representatives of Southern influence. It has 
won the commendation of Southern educators. One of its graduates at the alumni 
gathering gave an eloquent review of the progress of the race in the past 21 years : A 
people whose inheritance was nothing and worse, whose homes were cabins where no 
intelligent hand rocked the cradle, where no intelligent mind guided the footsteps of 
youth, have now 1,000.000 of its children in schools, 16,000 teachers of its own race 
for the race, 15,000 students in high schools, and colleges, rising toward worthiness. 
Flsk University is doing thorough work. The religious spirit of it is excellent 
and very decided. Its graduates know how to work. One of them has held in an- 
other institution a mathematical professorship at a higher salary than any of the pro- 
fessors, or even the president, of liis own Alma Mater. Of the class which was 
graduated this year, not one had had a vacation for the space of five years. A 
Southern gentleman, formerly a Nashville resident, testified last year to the high 
merits of this institution by a gift of $4000. 

Atlanta University has wrought through the year with the discipline of sorrow 
upon it, and under the inspiration of the memory of a noble life taken from its direc- 
tion. The funeral of the lamented President Ware was but the day before the coIl«3ge 
year began. Progress has been made the past year in the line of industrial work. A 
young man whose only instruction in architecture and carpentry was in the college, 
erected a house in the country from his own plans and specifications and resources. The 
house continues to stand. Seventy-five pupils have received the instruction of 1^ hours 
a day in industries, without interference with their literary work . The college has re- 
ceived this year, as before, the indorsement of the State of Georgia in the grant of 
$8,000. A former student of this university is now an honored Professor of Q reek iu 
an Ohio college. The academic teaching in this college is superior. 

Talladega. — Three hundred and twenty-seven names appear on the catalogue. The 
scholarship has been excellent, never better. The students, many of them, give 
promise of great future usefulness. The industrial department is proving itself to be 
of great value. Four students this year were in the theological department. Since 
the beginning 54 have studied theology here. They are all men of influence, and are 
shedding light in dark places. The number of such students should l>e greatly in- 
creased. 

Straight Uhivereity has had a fruitful year. With earnest educational work there 
has been a constantly growing missionary spirit, with a desire to pass the privileges 
received along to others. Many of the students are engaged in Sunday-school work. 
The number of students has attested the popularity and high standing of the insti- 
tution. The enrolment is 585, coming from a wide area and representing a wide 
work in the future. 

TougcUoo, — This university, near the capital of Mississippi, receives the approval 
of the State in the appropriation of $3,000. It has also been the recipient of a generous 
gift of $5,000 from a friend in Brooklyn, N. T., for a school and an industrial building. 
The instruction is thorough, and the spirit of the institution is earnestly Christian. 

TiUotaon Institute likewise has enjoyed a year of prosperous progress. A goodly 
number of young men and women have made open confession of Christ during the 
year, and have intelligently consecrated themselves to His service. 

In all of these higher schools the reports from the week of prayer were testimonies 
to the presence of the Holy Spirit. Permanent impulses were given to many lives 
from which our Mission hopes to reap future harvests. 
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We do not cease to pray that God will incline the hearts of those who love Him and 
who believe in the coming of the kingdom of Christ, to share their mercies and 
privileges with these needy peoples, and especially to remember with large gifts these 
permanent centres of continuous and far-reaching Christian influence. In what way 
can wealth do more for Christ among men than to endow such Christian institutions 
to perpetuate saving influences for all time 1 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

One feature of our missionary education is the development of character by Industrial 
Training. The American Missionary Association is not an institution for Industrial 
Training. The motive of our work is not to make carpenters, harness-makers, and 
machinists ; not tin-smithing or shoe-making, but the Gospel of Christ is the power 
of God unto salvation. Nevertheless, while men live on the earth, industry will be 
the handmaid of religion. It is an agency of grace. *' Six days shalt thou labor," is a 
Divine decree. To teach people to work out the decrees of God is a part of the work of 
salvation. 

We do not sympathize with the superficial infidelity which declares that education 
will save men. We are far from believing that algebra or geometry will create clean 
hearts. No amount of Greek and Latin will renew in men right spirits. No more are 
we apostles of the gospel of work. But we know that the Christianizatlon of a needy 
people includes the manhood and womanhood which come with self-help and the 
ability to work out the calls of God as He has given gifts to men. The missionary 
motive is to direct the minds and hearts of those to whom we bring the Gospel of 
Christ, so that they may be able to work out the tenchings of the New Testament in 
eharacUr, to become better fathers and better mothers, to have better homes, to be 
better citizens. 

Our Industrial Schools at Atlanta, Talladega, Macon, Tougaloo, Memphis, Thomas- 
ville, Fisk, and at ten other centres of Christianizaiion in the South, are imparting 
habits of forethought and foresight, lessons of life, and are directly tributary to our 
supreme purpose. The Connecticut School for Girls — the gift of a Connecticut lady — 
at Quitman, Ga., which proved to be located in an inhospitable and dark place, and 
which was destroyed by incendiaries, has been transferred to the beautiful town of 
Thomasville. This modem town has not only welcomed our insUtution. but has 
voiced its sincerity in a deed of several acres of choice land for our building, the gen- 
erous bestowment of the Mayor of Thomasville. A new and commodious edifice is now 
in process of construction, while a temporary school is being carried on. It is hoped 
. that Christian women of Connecticut will fully sustain this school. 

Not a few of the students, in their aptitudes for various industries, have earned a 
considerable part of their education fees, and young women are being taught how to 
live and how to help others to live humanly in homes and in society. We follow the 
indications of Providence in these subordinate methods of Christianizing the people. 

THS INDIANS. 

The Indian problem is to be solved. The time has gone by when to solve this 
problem was to kill the Indian. The theory has ceased also that masterly inactivity 
will settle the question, because '*the Indians are dying off." There are as many 
Indians in America to-day as when Columbus discovered this continent. 

Moreover, the Indian can be civilized, can be educated, can become Christian. We 
have learned this, and know it. We have learned more, viz., that there are no 
people speaking a foreign language sunk in the degradations of heathenism more 
accessible or more quickly influenced by the Gospel. They respond to religious 
motives. 
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" la no other manner.'' testifies oar CommiBsioner of Indian Afikirs, " can oar Indian 
popalatioa be so speedily and permanently reclaimed from barbarism, idolatry, and 
sava^ life, as by the edacational and missionary operations of the Christian people of 
our country." 

We have for the Indians : 

Churches 5 

Church-members 848 

Schools 15 

Pupils in Schools 685 

Missionaries and Teachers 56 

In Nebraska and Dakota, alongf the Missouri River, there are three main stations : 
Santee, Oahe« and Fort Berthold. 

In Nebraska the Santee Normal School reports a history of 16 years. The devoted 
and wise service of the Rev. A. L. Riggs is fruitful. There were 210 pupils last 
year, 20 of whom are students of theology preparing to carry the word of life to 
their own people in their own tongne. 

Mr. Riggs writes us that *' the native helpers, educated as missionaries and teachers, 
are, for the most part, noble and self-denying workers. In the Industrial department 
many of the girls have learned to make good light bread and to prepare other food 
" well, and the girls, big and little, have learned to cut, make, and mend their own 
clothing with credit to themselves. The boys and young men are taught mechanics, and 
demonstrate considerable facility and skill. Tlie plans for the next year contemplate 
considerable increase of teaching force and a large increase of pupils. The ontlyinjc 
mission fields are full of promise We expect that the Lord will provide for this." 

The Ponca Ac^ency, Nebraska, reports a growing work, with 57 pupils last year. It 
is directed by Rev. John E. Smith. 

The Oahe, Cheyenne River, and Grand River missions, under the care of Rev. T. L. 
K'lffgBf Ai^ ^ull of hope. The new Industrial Building is filled with earnest students. 

The Shiloh Cliurch at Oahe reports a present membership of 65, eight of whom 
were received upon profession of faith last year. They have given $71 for their 
own preaching services, $20 to outside missions, $11.03 toward building a new 
church at Devil's Lake, and $8 toward reducing the debt of the American Missionary 
Association. If all Christian churches of the Congregational order in our land had done 
as well as this, our books would have a large balance on the right side of the ledger. 

Fort Berthold, in Dakota, ministered to by Rev. Charles L. Hall, has 57 pupils, 51 of 
whom are regular attendants at the Sunday-school. Mr. Hall writes : " Our work for 
the year has been very encouraging. The Indians are adopting our ways of living 
more than ever before, and are ready to listen to the Gospel. They have scattered 
about over the country in the neighborhood of the villages where for many years they 
have huddled together, and have broken land on claims. They are now gathering 
crops of wheat, oats, corn, and potatoes. There is much promise in this advance step 
which the Indians have taken, for it involves the breaking up of their ancient commu- 
nistic habits and many of their ceremonies. Several of our pupils are trying to follow 
Christ, and are praying for their parents that they may be brought to Christ. We have 
yasi sent away ten young men for additional training in Eastern schools. 

Industrial training in the direction of farm work done well and with system of 
mechanics is taught to boys and young men with reference to tnoronghnees, careful- 
ness, and patience, while housework, sewing and knitting, and the mysteries of 
darning, are learned by girls and young women. 

Skokomish Agency in Washington Territory reports an Indian church-membership 
of 49. Eleven were added upon profession of faith last year. The Sunday-school 
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eorolment was 65. The average weekly prayer-meeting attendance oat of a mem- 
ber«liip of 49 was 43. 

This Indian Church contributed last year to the A. B. C. F. M., $52.20 ; A. M. A., 
$38.60; A. H. M. S., $21 ; Congregational Union, $5.09; Bible Society, $15 ; other 
benevolences. $78.84; Pastors' Support, $152.50; Sunday-school, $26.35. Total, 
$889.58. No communion has passed without two or more additions, and this has been 
the fact with a single exception for more than three years. This church also might 
be quoted as a noble example for more highly favored communities. 

A branch church at Dunginess. under the same ministry, has 27 members, and the 
average weekly prayer-meeting attendence is 20. Twenty-six couple have been united 
in Christian marriage, and finally polygamy has been abolished. 

Santa F6 in New Mexico has a young institution, which it has baptized with a 
University name— with a look to the future. We are co-operating with this Indian 
work in New Mexico. A Christian teacher and superintendent whom we have 
lately sent to Santa F6, writes us that he finds the work hopeful and demanding beyond 
his expectation, and he has already learned the language of strong appeal for ** more 
help." 

Thus the cry for aid comes from every station. Sixty-eight tribes have no religious 
teaching whatever, and 17,000 heathen Indians are in Wyoming Territory alone. 

Our Government expended l>etween 1872-1882 the sum of twenty-seven million 
dollars a year to fight Indians and to feed them. Highest army oflBcers to-day declare 
that our way is the only way to solve the Indian problem. Our appropriation last year 
to this work was about $40,000. 

WORK AMONG THE CHINB8B. 

Schools 18 

Missionaries 84 

Pupils enrolled '. 1,279 

Hopeful conversions 122 

The A. M. A. was a pioneer in missions among the Chinese in California. In the 
person of its missionary it went to the Pacific coast thirty-four years ago. In 1875, as 
an auxiliary to the A. M. A., the California Chinese mission was organized. This work . 
under the superintendency of Rev. W. C. Pond, has been greatly blessed. It looks to us 
for the largest part of needed funds. Our secretary in his report writes : " We may say 
that we look on into the future with confident though chastened expectations. The en- 
thusiasm bom of novelty long since died out from our work, and we realize, perhaps 
more deeply than ever, that a steady and a strong pull at the laboring oar, a rowing 
against the current of popular antipathies on the one side and of strenuous heathen 
antagonisms on the other, is what awaits us in a possibly long future. But we know 
that unseen agencies are on our side, and ' they that be with us are more than th^ 
that be with them.' " 

THE woman's bureau. 

This department of our work was formally recognized in 1883. Previous to that 
time it had substantially existed without distinct recognition. It has proved a very 
effective agency in imparting new intelligence from our schools, in strengthening the 
bonds lietween lady missionary teachers and the churches, and in securing tbe aid of 
Christian women for Christian women's work. The Bureau is successfully assisting 
Christian women who desire Christian work to find it, and those who sympathize with 
these to find them. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Receipts for tbe jear : 

From Churches, Snnday-schools, and indiTiduals $315,564 86 

" Estates and Legacies. 47,584 19 

" Income, sundry funds 10,141 21 

" Tuition, etc 28,222 57 

*• Rents 402 50 

*• U. S. Government for Indian Education 17,720 84 

" Slater Fund for Industrial Training 6,350 00 

•* Sale of property 9,718 58 

ToUl $385,704 20 

Beginning this year with a debt of mure than $39,000, 9f which $15,000 had 
accrued in the year preceding, we have bent our energies to decrease the balance 
against our treasury without decrease of our work. This has been well-nigh impos- 
sible, but it has been done. We have, however, the happiness to report such an 
increase in our receipts as to leave our debt upon October Ist diminished to the sum of 
$5,783.71. 

We make grateful acknowledgment for the generous sympathy of our Congrega- 
tional pastors and cburches in our endeavors to meet the responsibilities which the 
churches put upon us. When they asked us to keep the work, in Christ's name and for 
Christ's sake, all along the lines where the providence of God has placed it, we have 
obeyed. We have trusted the churcbes. It baa been strength and courage in duties 
which would be burdens but for their motive and the gratitude of the poor, to feel that 
the churches have trusted us. 

The heartiness with which our friends have responded to our appeals has taken from 
us something of the pain which it gives us to make appeals. We especially desire to 
mention with gratitude the noble lift given toward our financial freedom by the 
happy suggestion of Rev. Dr. Dana and by the brave and timely words of Miss Auld 
to Christian women. Only those who are carrying the burden of the debt of the 
churches can fully appreciate the services of all those who have placed the Association 
in its present hopeful outlook for the future. 

We thankfully acknowledge our indebtedness to the American Bible Society for a 
grant of Bibles and Testaments to the amount of $417.50, and generous supplies of 
Sunday-school literature from the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. 

We are your servants for Christ's sake. May He who holds the hearts of men, 
and who directs the minds of His faithful followers, lead us in the year to come, and 
lead the churches, so that His word shall run, and be glorified. 



THE NECESSITY OF ENDOWING OUR LARGER INSTITUTIONS. 

BT BBV. E. X. CIUVATH, D.D., PRK8IDKNT OT TIBK UlIITKBSITT. 

I 

The necessity of liberally endowing colleges and universities has been universally 
recognized by every civilized nation of modem times. To found and endow such 
institutions has also l)een universally recognized and applauded as one of the grandest 
and noblest acts of philanthropy, patriotism, and piety. In few other ways have the 
names and deeds of men been given a more glorious immortality. It is doubtless true 
that among no other people has so much been done relatively in this direction by 
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indiTidoal beneficence as hiis been done among the people of the United States, and 
it is certain that in no preceding generation in this eonntry has so much been given 
for endowments as has been given, and is now being given, bj the men and women 
of tliis generation. 

We, therefore, have not only the testimony of all dviliied peoples to the necessity of 
liberally endowing schools oT higher learning, bat we have this testimony confirmed 
and empharized in a most convincing way by the unparalleled benefactions to colleges 
and universities by the philanthropists, patriots, and Christians of oar owncoantry and 
oar own generation. 

The only question, then, that is open for discussion in connection with our subject is, 
whether or not the colleges and universities founded by the American Missionary 
Association, especially for the education of the colored people of the South, are to be- 
come permanent and growing centres of the higher educational forces. It is just as 
impossible for them to continue to do the work they were founded to do without endow- 
ments, as it would have been for Tale, Harvard, or Oberlin, to have become what they 
are, and to do the work they are now doing, without endowments. The question of the 
necessity of endowing Fisk and Atlanta Universities and similar institutions is the ques- 
tion of the necessity of their permanent establisliment and of the educational work 
they have been founded to do. Have, then, these institutions the rightful claim to 
permanence, growth, and enlargement, so as to accomplish the mission they have under- 
taken ? They have this rightful claim to permanence, and therefore to endowment. 

Ist. These institations unquestionably meet a permanent demand and not a transient 
one. Twenty-one years ago, when, by the war, five millions of slaves had just been set 
free, and the entire social, economic, and political order of the South had been over- 
thrown, there was naturally ground for uncertainty and wide disagreement of opinion 
as to the forms into which the new forces would cause society to crystallize. But so 
marvellously rapid, natural, and satisfactory have been the developments under the new 
order of things, that uncertainties have disappeared, so far, at least, as to make it per- 
fectly dear that no social or political changes are likely to come that will uproot the 
colleges and universities founded for the education of the colored people of the South, 
or cause them to become useless. The schools are doing a distinct educational work in 
the interests of industry, social order, morality, and religion, which except for them 
would be undone ; and the rapid progress of sodety along the new lines of develop- 
ment shows the marked influence of these schools, and demonstrates that the demand 
for them is a permanent one, and that thdr founders ' * built more wisely than they knew." 

2d. The educational results wrought out by these institutions show that they have a 
rightful daim to enlargement and endowment. Less than a quarter of a century ago 
they were founded for the education of negroes just emandpated from a condition of 
slavery under which their education was a crime. Naturally the question of their edu- 
cation was a complicated one, with possibly many unknown conditions and limitations. 
The work of providing education was undertaken by Christian men and women who 
saw clearly that the wdfare of all classes and of all sections of our common country, as 
truly as of the emancipated millions themselves, demanded it. Experienced educators, 
versed in the best methods of instruction, forsook their homes and went into the cities 
and villages of the South, and taking the people as they found them, began to educate 
them. They believed that they were called of Qod to their work, and they did with 
thdr might whatever their hands, heads, and hearts found to do. As the best outcome 
of this quarter of a century of wise and consecrated efibrt by the men and women sent 
forth, from and for the churches, by the American Missionary Assodation, we have the 
educational results as seen in these larger institutions for the endowment of which this 
plea is made. College courses of study have been established ; young men and women 
have. In the face of unusual obstades, patiently and perseveringly pursued these long 
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ooarses of training; in encouraging numbers ; their intellectual ability and the sound, 
ness of their scholarship have been abundantly testified to by experienced educators 
both of the North and of the South who have in large numbers observed, examined, 
and tested their work in the class room ; and, best of all, the graduates of these 
Southern colleges have shown themselves to be earnest, faithful, conscientious, and 
efficient as workers in the useful and reponsible places to which, because of their edu- 
cation, they have been called. "Our larger institutions" can point with just and 
honest pride to the lives and labors of their graduates, and say, there is the crowning 
evidence of our right to become permanent and to expect to be lil>erally endowed and 
enlarged for our work 1 

8d. By the investments already made in lands, building, furniture, apparatus, etc, 
these institutions are possessed of such valuable plants for their educational work as 
should incite to the giving of the endowments that are necessary to provide them with 
abundant working capital. Fisk University has thirty acres of land and two very large 
permanent buildings, with other improvements — apparatus, furniture, etc— that cost 
nearly f 250,000, and are most admirably adapted to her work. Atlanta University has 
sixty acres of land and four large substantial buildings with apparatus, furniture, etc, 
which cost about $250,000. Other of these " larger institutions" have corresponding 
grounds, buildings, and outfits. The funds for these improvements came in part through 
Qovernment help, but the larger part through the munificent donation of $150,000 
by Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, and by other benefactions of individuals. In the case of 
Fisk University, $150,000 came through the agency of tlie Jubilee Singers. 

Thus "our larger institutions" now stand with all these large and wise invest- 
ments and with their work in most successful operation, and they plead for endow- 
ments to furnish the working capital vitally necessary for their permanent establish- 
ment and future success. 

4th. The American Missionary Association can no longer meet from its treasury the 
annual expenses of these "larger institutions," and provide for their coDbtantly in- 
creasing demands, in justice to her other vitally important lines of missionary work. 
All who are familiar with the history of the Association for the past ten years are 
painfully aware of the fact that some stations have been abandoned, that the efficiency 
of others has been crippled, and that numerous most hopeful and inviting fields have 
not been occupied because of the insufficiency of the annual income of the Association. 

A missionary society cannot permanently take the place of endowments in support- 
ing a group of growing colleges and universities. The mere mention of such a thinj|r 
shows its absurdity. It is one of the grandest achievements in the history of mission 
work that the Association has so wisely founded and so generously fostered such a 
group of schools, that at the age of twenty-one they have become so firmly established, 
and have made such a history and accumulated so large properties, that they can make 
this strong appeal for the endowments necessary to make them permanent, and to 
enable them to accomplish their noble mission. 

Those who love their country and have money to use in promoting sound education, 
so as to lessen the dangers that threaten society from the ignorant and depraved classes 
through the ballot-box, can find no wiser and larger dividend-paying investments than 
to endow these colleges and universities founded for the intellectual, industrial, and 
moral training of the millions of the colored people of the South. To the philanthropist 
comes the appeal of these millions in behalf of the endowment of their schools, founded 
on the wrongs, the sufferings, and the sorrows of the past, the poverty, ignorance, and 
trammels of the present, and the earnest but often blindly -groping struggles and 
aspirations for light and knowledge which freedom has awakened. To the Christiaxi 
comes the conviction that not only has the time come foretold by the prophet, whea 
Btliiopia should stretch forth her hands to Qod, but also the time when Qod is stretch- 
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ing forth His hand to Ethiopia, and that in the Christian education of tlie seven millions 
of the great negro race who constitute the Africo-Americans of this generation, there is 
a leaven which shall greatly help in the redemption of Africa. 



CHARLESTON. S. C. 



We have been passing through trying times here in Charleston. The earthquake 
has indeed shaken the people close together, and there is a disposition on the part of 
all classes to do more in acknowledgment of the Fatherhood of Qod and the brother- 
hood of man. 

In the old house owned by Plymouth Church, which has been condemned and will 
have to be pulled down, lived, rent free, several old persons, among them two old 
ladies, both Cliristians, who, notwithstanding the fact that the house is not more than 
five rods from the church, excused thems^'ives from church and prayer-meeting on the 
plea that they were too feeble to come out. The night of the great shock, after all 
was quiet at home, I went down to the church, a block away, to see if any damage had 
been done there, and was a trifle surprised to find tliose two old sisters sufficiently 
strong to be in the church engaged in prayer. They could find the church that night. 

It was amusing to hear the would-be scientists talk. One pompous fellow stopped 
at a shoemaker's shop and aired his knowledge of earthquakes, declaring that there 
was nothing to be afraid of, and that there would not be any more shocks, because it 
was contrary to all scientific knowledge for earthquake shocks to follow each other in 
rapid succession, and he would wager any amount that Charleston would not feel 
another for many years. Just then there came a low rumbling sound, and the house 
began to tremble, and the windows to rattle. Our scientist turned pale, took French 
leave, and when we looked out to see what sort of time he was making, he was 
taming a corner twenty rods away t 

Another said, with excited, trembling voice, just after the first great shock : ** 1 
watn't a hit ieared, onlyjuH a little frightened / " 

There were many amusing incidents which would provoke laughter in spite of the 
seriousness of the occasion, but it was a real tragedy night. People of all ages and 
conditions in the streets, on their knees in the dust, begging for mercy ; the lurid glare 
of the fires in various parts of the city, and the oozing out of sulphurous sand and 
steam in a number of our streets, turned many a mind toward the day of judgment. 
Many minds have been affected, and in some cases reason has been dethroned. Still, 
God has been good to us, for it might have been so much worse. Men are made 
thoughtful by this visitation, and there will be a grand harvest of souls as a result. 
Ministers of the Gospel are preaching Christ as never before, and the people are 
coming nearer to each other and nearer to God. 

But the end is not yet. Many are suffering. Some were burnt out. One sister in 
our church lost everything she had by fire. Boxes or barrels of clothing could be 
distributed to great advantage, and would be a blessing to many. Speak to the good 
people of the North, please, that they come forward to our help in this particular. 

Our old house, as I said, must come down, and we desire to erect a parsonage in its 
place. We need a parsonage. The people have raised among themselves one hundred 
dollars toward it, and are struggling to raise more. Will not some one lend a hand 
and help those who are trying to help themselves, and so promote the good work in 
our stricken city? q,^^„ 0^ ^^^ 
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RECEIPTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1886. 



MAINS, 1460.94. 

Aagnsta. Joel Spalding $5 00 

Bangor. Hammond St. Cong. Ch 50 00 

Bath. "T*oPri«nd8'' 10 00 

Bethel. Second Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

Brewer. M. Hardy, to const. Mua Sabah 

B. Fabrihoton L. M 60 00 

Bmnswirk. Young Ladies* Miss. Circle, 

bj Nellie Wyman 10 00 

Calais. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 80 00 

Castine. Class No. 9 Trin. Sab. Sch., far 

Student Aid, TaUad4ffa O 106 

Cumberland Center. Cong. Soc, 16 ; Ladies 

ofCong.Ch.,4 «000 

Bastport. Centrid Cong. Sab. Sch 5 00 

Foxcrof t and Dover. Cong. Ch 15 00 

OUead. Cong. Ch. (ad*I> 100 

Oorham. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 91 88 

Kennebnnkport. South Cong. Ch. and Soc. IS 10 
Kennebunkport. M. A. and S. B. Smith, 

for Wnman*9 Work. 9 00 

Machias. Cong. Ch., 10.86, and Cong. Sab. 

Sch..lO... . 90 86 

Portland. Second Cong. Ch., l&Oj *' A 

Friend,^* 80. to const. Mb9. Juubt 

Marion Stanley Warbbn L . M 180 00 

Richmond. Cong. Sab. Sch 10 00 

South Berwick.^*A Friend '* 1 00 

South Bridgeton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 60 

Wiscasset. Cong. Ch 100 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $2,665.67 

Amherst Miss L. F. Boylston (20 of which 
for Woman's Work), 46 ; Miss M. C. Boyl- 

sfon,26 7000 

Auburn. Cong. Ch. and Soc 1100 

Colcbrook. Cong. Sab. Sch. Concert 6 76 

Concord. C. F. Page./orJ'y^A^ 8 05 

Durham. Cong. Ch 29 74 

Bast Derry. First Ch. and Soc., 10.85 ; Sab. 

Sch. of First Ch., 10 20 85 

EastJaffrey. Cong. Ch 97 72 

Bpping. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Exeter. Mrs. woodbrldge Odlin, to const. 

Mrs. Maria S. Pkbbt L. M 80 00 

Qilroanton Iron Works. Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 6 25 

Ooffstown. "A Friend" 5 00 

Greenville. E.W.French 5 00 

Hancock. Cong. Ch 85 00 

Hanover. Dartmouth Coll. Cong. Cb 11 

Hollls. Cong.Ch 16 85 

Keene. Second Cong. Ch 16 00 

Lebanon. Cong.Ch 19 70 

Littleton. " Mrs. B. W. K.," f&r Botelwd 

IndianU 2 00 

Lyme. Cong. Ch. and Soc 80 02 

Ma«on. Cong. Ch and Soc 1100 

Mount Vernon. Cong. Ch 81 69 

NewBoston. "AFriend" 10186 

New Ipswich. *'C" 100 

Pelham. Mrs. E. W. Tyler, for Freight... 1 50 

Piermont Cong. Sab. Sch 7 00 

Pitti»fleld. CouR. Ch 10 00 

Salem. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Boeebud Ind- 
ian M . . . 850 

Tamworth. Cong. Sab. Sch 9 00 

Tilton. Cong.Ch 5 00 

Walpole. First Cong. Ch 90 00 

Warner. Ladies' Miss. Soc., /br Storre 

JSeh., Atlanta, Oa 8 6 

$536 61 

LROAOIBS. 

Amherst Estate of Luther Melendy, by 
A. A.Rotch, Ex $1,000 00 

Plaietow. Eetate of Mrs. Betsey Bartlett 

by John Bradley, Ex 1.128 56 

$2,666 07 



YERMONT, $1,151.86. 

Bakerslleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc $6 75 

Bennington. Mii-s A C. Park, 6; A. B. 

Valentine, 6 ; Mies E. J. Cummings. 50c.; 

Second Cong. Sab. Sch.. 10 90 SO 

Bethel. Laura F. Sparhawk 5 00 

Burlington. First Ch 17010 

Charlotte. By Henry McNeil (a part of 

money left l^ his deceased son, Edgar H. 

McNeil), to const Mas. Avn McNru. 

L.M 5000 

Dorset. Mrs. W. D. Marsh, for Student 

Aid, nek IT 95 00 

Dorset Mrs. Wm. Marsh 5 00 

East Arlington. Cong.Ch 10 00 

East BerkBhire. Cong.Ch 100 

Enosbnrg. Cong. Ch. and Soc 95 00 

Georgia. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for Mcln— 

to^h, Oa 8 00 

Greensboro. Ladies, /brJfc/n/o«A, G^... 8 00 

Hartford. E.Morris 100 00 

Hartland. Claims in Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Melntoeh^Oa 7 60 

Hubbardton. ♦'A Friend" 2 00 

Jamaica. Cong.Ch 8 50 

Ludlow. Cong.Ch 9 17 

Milton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 11 00 

Montgomery. Cong. Sab. Sch 2 00 

Morrisvllle. Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 26 

Norwich. Albert Buell, 10 ; Ashley Blod- 

gett, 5 1500 

Pawlet Cong. Ch 11 lO 

Pawlet. "A Friend.'' for Indian M 5 00 

giuechee. Rev N. F. Carter 10 00 
alisbury. Cyrus Bump 10 00 

Saint AltMins. Mrs. M. A. Stranahau. to 
const Fabband Stewabt Stbakahak 

L. M 8000 

St Johnsbary. North Cong. Ch., 150; 

Hon. F. Fairbanks, 160 800 00 

St Johnsbury. Toung Ladies' M. Soc., /or 

Indian M 90 OO 

Springfield. Cong. Ch. (10 of which for 

AterylneLy Charleston, S. CJ 160 08 

Swanton. Ladies, by Mrs. H. M. Stone, 

for Woman's Work 10 flO 

Swanton. C.C.Long 10 00 

Swanton. Ladies, for Melntoeh, Oa 5 00 

Tyson. Cong. Ch 1 OO 

Vergennes. E. C. Benton 50 

West Brattleboro. Cong. Ch 14 68 

West Brattleboro. Miss Annie L. Grout, 
Bbl. of C, 9 for Freight, for Mcintosh, 

Oa ... 90O 

West Hartford. Cong.Ch 4 00 

Westminster, West. Ladies of Cong. -Ch., 

for Mcintosh, Oa 7 17 

WiliiamstowD. Cong.Ch 18 00 

By Mrs. Henry rairbanks, f&r Mcin- 
tosh, Oa. 

Johnson. Sab Sch 9106 

Hero. Ladies 11 00 82 06 

MASSACHUSETTS, $12,688.88 

Adams. Ladies of First Cong. Ch., for 
Toupaloo U. 90 OU 

Amesbunr. Union Evan. Ch.. to const 
Rbv. Clabbnob Pibk L. M 8100 

Amherst. North Cong. Ch. and Soc, 60, to 
const Mbs. E. S. Pabbbb and Miss 
Laura A. Dickinson L. Ms. ; Mbs. Mob- 
TXMBB Hall, 80, to const herself L. M.: 
First Cong, Ch.. 25 116 00 

Amherst Hiss M. H. Scott, Bbl. of C.^fsr 
Jhugaloo U. 

Andover. South Cong. Ch. and Soc 75 00 

Athol. Evan. Sab. Sch., for Student Aid, 
Fisk U, 1500 
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Aabarn. Cong. Cb. and 8oe |50 40 

Ballardvftle. Cong.Ch. and Soc 6 00 

Barre. Bv«n. Ooog. Ch. Sab. 8ch 10 00 

Belchertown. C. B. Soathwick 1 00 

BUlerica. *' UfB^embet,'\far Tnuffoho U, 100 
Boaton. SbawmnC Cong. Ch., 808.8S; C. P. 

Adams, Jbr CharUtton. 8. C, 100 ; J. A. 

Lane, S5 ; Coa*. A. VlaUs, /&r Student 

Aid, FUk U., 96 : Cone. Pnb. Soc., Sab. 

Scb. Libraries, far TaUadega C; Cong. 

Pab. Snc^ 8 Cases Books ; Cbloe M. Cor- 

fln, BbL of C. etc., far TaUadsga C— 

Dorcbestar. Second Cong. Cb., 149.39; 

Second Cong. Sab. Scb., 94.44; Two 

Members Second Cb., for Charksfon, 

5. Cr.7;llrs. R. W. Pronty, 6 689 tl 

Brlmfleld. First Cong. Cb. Benev. Soc., to 

const. Mm. Ltdia O. Firbt L. M . . . 85 00 
Brodcton. Porter Bvan. Cor.g. Ch. and 

Soc, to const. Carbii A. Fxabimg and 

Charlxs £. RtPUBT L. Ms 66 50 

Brockton. Edwin Crocker, 6 ; " Friends/* 

«. for Indian M 7 00 

Brookfleld. Cong. Cb 100 00 

Cambridge. Nortb Av. Cong. Cb. (ad'I), to 

const. BoBSRT BsMNSTT, Gboboi H. 

Bbowh. Edwin F. Foau. Natbanibl 

Cabb, S. D. Dtbb. B. p. Jkwbtt, I. S. 

WursLow, Clabbmcb O. Rbbd and Mil- 

TOB L. Waltok L. Ms 814 60 

Cambridge. Miss Marda Smitb's Sab. Scb. 

class of First Cong. Cb.,/<>r Student Aid, 

AOantaU 9 51 

Cambridgeport. Pilgrim Cong. Cb 7 80 

Campello. ** Golden Seal Soc." of Cong. 

Cti\ for MtrUAdlqfSeh'p Fund 60 00 

Cbatham. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Chelsea. First Cong. Ch It 50 

CUaton. C. L. Swan (70 of which /or 

aampton N. ai A. In*L) ITO 00 

Clinton. First Bvan. Ch. and Soc 4104 

Danvera. Maple St. Cong. Ch 78 99 

BsstDonglas. Cong.Ch. and Soc 11 15 

BastOmnville. Y. P. Soc. of C. E 9 75 

Basthampton. Payson Cong. Ch 60 00 

Bnfleld. Edward Smith 500 00 

Brerett. Cong. Ch. and Soc 5 51 

FalmootlL FirKt Cong. Ch 19 46 

Fltchbarg. Rollstone Cong. Ch 70 71 

Foxboro. Ortho. Cong. Ch 87 66 

Framingham. Pljmonth Ch. and Soc 80 61 

Oilb«rtvllle. Coog. Cb. and Soc 17 00 

Goshen. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

Greenfield. "A Friend,** 800 ; J. C. Con- 

▼em, 900 : Second Cong. Ch., 51.50 551 50 

Harvard. Rev. C. C. Torrej 5 00 

Haverhill. North Cong. Ch. and Soo 900 00 

Havvrliill. Algernon P. Nichols, for FUk 

U. 6000 

HaverhilL Br. Crowell*s Sab. Scb. Class. 

Center Cong. C*h., for Student Aid, fUk 

U. 8000 

Haverhill. Riverside Union Ch.,/9r SantM 

BtdUm Srh 9 65 

Hingbam Center. Ladies of Cong. Ch.,/or 

Womnn'9 Work 10 00 

Hinsdale. James Hosmer 90 00 

Holbrook. Wintbrop Cong. Ch. (80.75 of 

which from ** Friend,** for Charift&n, 

8.C.) 11580 

HolllRton. Bible CbHstUns of DIsr. No. 4, 96 00 
Hoi r oke. Dea. A. H. Childs and Wife ... . 5 00 

Hopkinton. A. H. Fitch 100 

Hvannls Port. Summer Sab. Scb.. /or Stu- 

d^t Aid, Straight U 6 00 

Hjde Park. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 00 

Indian Orchard. Evan. Ch 15 00 

Lancaster. Bvan. Cons. Ch 9750 

Lawrent-e. Trinity Cong. Ch., 45.91 ; Sooth 

Cong. Ch. and Soc, i:.97 68 18 

Lee. First Cong. Ch. and Soc., 100; 

First Cong. Sab. Scb., 100 900 00 

Lenox. Cong.Ch 90 00 



$100 14 
45 84 



100 00 
50 00 



Lowell. BliotCh., 49.14; Highland Cong. 
Ch., 18.00 : PawtBCket Cong. Ch., 80.00 ; 

Geo. F. Willev, 10 

Maiden. First Cong. Ch. and Soc . . 
Maiden. Miss Mary F. Aiken, her deceased 

br«Hher*s watch 

Medfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc^ to const. 
Carrii L. Wight, Emma F. Jobksom 

and Lbstxb W. Bluod L. Ms 

Merrimac. Cong. Cb., to const. H. O. Db- 

LANO L. M 

Methnen. First Parish Sab. Sch.,f9r Stu- 
dent Aid, FUk U. 18 75 

Middleboro. Centml Cong. Ch 41 97 

Middletown. Cong. Cb. (ad*l) 8 00 

Monson. C. W. Holmes, Jr 95 00 

Monson. •*AFrlend** 100 

Monnment Beach. ** A Friend ** 60 00 

Newburyport. "A Friend.** 96; White- 
field Cong. Ch. and Soc., 19.05; *'A 

Friend.'T. 88 06 

New Marlboro. Cong. Ch. and Soo 4 00 

Newton. Bliot Ch 140 00 

Norfolk. Cong.Ch 8 00 

North Abington. Rev. C. Jones 100 

Northampton. A. L. WUHtton, 500 : Ed- 
wards Cb. Benev. Soc.. 948 ; Fi st Cong. 

Ch , 918.60 ; Mrs C. U Willlston. 50 1011 60 

North Andover. Yonng Ladies' Miss, rir- 
cle. for Wonum't Work, and to const 

Miss LixxiB Wilkinson L. M 40 00 

Northboro. Bvan. Cb 50 00 

North Brookfleld. Union Cong. Cb., to 
const Mbs. Sabah G. Wallkt and 
Danibl W. Kniobt L. Ms., 48.40 ; 

First Cong. Ch.. 80 7840 

North Cbelm»ford. Second Cons. Ch. and 
Soc.. to const. Miss Nxllib E. Atwbll 
L M 88 00 

North Cohasset.' ' Miss P.' A. Halictt '.V 5 00 

Northfield. Ladies* Miss. Soc. by Mrs. 

E. TL Dnke, for Woman*» Work 90 00 

North Leominster. Mrs. Susan F. Honcb- 
ton, to const Wilma B. Fabmswobth 

L.M 8000 

North Somerville. Mrs. A. G. Boatelle^s 
Sab. Scb. Class, /br Student Aid, Stndght 

U. 8 89 

Pepperell. Miss H. E. Freemanj/or Stu- 
dent Aid, SlorrB Seh.. Atlanta, Qa 15 00 

Phinipston. D. &L. Mixler 9 00 

PitUfleld. First Cong. Sab. Scb., for Stu- 
dent Aid, JiUk U 1500 

Pittsfield. »*Two Friends,*' for Charlee- 

ton,S.C 9 00 

Plymouth. Cb. and Soc of the Pilgilmage 60 39 

Prescott. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 9 00 

Qiiincy. Evan. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 00 

Reading. Cong. Ch., 17^: «' Friend,** 1 ; 

J irCarleton,9 90 60 

Riohmond. Cong.Ch 6 28 

Rockland. Concr. Ch. and Soc 75 00 

Reyalfton. First Cong. Ch 14 60 

bhelbume Falls. Cong. Sab. Sch.. Class 19, 
1.60; Class 18, 1 ; for WomanU Work. ... 8 SO 

South Dartmouth. Cong.Ch 8 00 

South Bast on. Cong. Sab. Scb., for Student 

Aid,FitkU 9715 

South Framlngham. South Cong. Ch.,/or 

CharU*ton7s. 100 00 

South Hadley. First Cong. Ch 77 00 

Sonthville. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Sooth Wellfleet. Second Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 500 

Spencer. Ladies* Charitable Soc. of Cong. 

Ch. (ad*l\/or Woman*s Work 48 00 

Springfield. ** A FHend,** 500 ; Mrs. A. C. 

Hnnt.lO 51000 

Springfield. Minnie A. Dickinson, for 

MarU AdUf SctCp Fund 100 

Sterling. Mbs A. H. Robinson*s Sab. 

Sch.Class 900 

Stonghton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 18 54 
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Receipts. 



Sa<1bniy. Bvmn. Union Cons. Sell. and'jBoc. ' $30 69 
Taanttm. WinHow Cb. and 8oc., to conat 

Edward F. Delano L. M 6188 

TowDMnd. *• A Friend In Cong Cb.*' .... 10 00 

Uxbridice. Bvan. Cong.Cb andSoc 86 75 

Walthain. Mrs. A. H. Ramd, tocontt. her- 

selfUM 80 00 

Ware. C. C. Hltcbcock, 10 00 

Waylaod. MisaC. M. hi%, J^ Student Aid^ 

8torr$8€h., Atlanta, Ga 1 00 

West Barnat able. Cong. Bab. Scb 10 00 

West Brookfleld. Cong. Cb 20 00 

Weetford. C<»ng. Cb. and Hoc 11 10 

Wbitroan. Mi«B C. H. Wbltman, 60 ; Sarab 

P.Smltb, 8 6600 

Wniianuiown. First Cong Cb 10 88 

Wincbe^ter. Her. B. B. Palmer 5 00 

Wobnrn. Flr-t Cong 8ah. Scb 75 00 

Worcester. Jared Wbltman, 260; Unton 

Cb., «16 48 : Samuel R Heywood, 100. .. . 665 48 
Worcester. Piedmont Oonir. Cb.. part of 

Menunial Fund to (7. B. BUa, for T&Ua- 

iUga C 875 00 

Worcester. Piedmont Sab. Scb., for Stu- 
dent Aid, FUk U 6000 

Worcei»ter. Salem St. Cb.,/or Student Aid, 

FUkU. «00 

Worcester Mrs. G. W. Rnsael, Bbl. of C, 

for 7ht4^aU>o U. 

By Cbarles Marsb, Treat. Hampden Bener. 

Aas'n. 

Hampden 17 88 

Son t b Hadley Falls.... 88 00 

Wesfflold. Second 68 60 

West Springileld. Mlttlneagne.81 1S4 86 

$8,368 88 

UEOACTE8. 

Andnver. Bf>tate of Dea. Jobn Smith, by 
Jos.phW. Smith. Ex.... $8,000 00 

Boston. EsUte of Ber. Cbas. Nichols, by 
Jobn P. Nicbol, Er 1,000 00 

Oranhy. B<«tate of Norrit P. Kellogg, by 

Qeorf^e Canrer, Ex _270 00 

$18,638 ^ 

OLOTHIKO, BTO., BlOnYVD AT BOflTOV OFTIOR. 

Bralntree. Ladies* Home Mist. Soc, Bbl. 

of C. Val.. 60. 
Maiden. MiM Mary F. Aiken, Bbl. of 

Books. 
Pelbam Mr«. B. W. Tyler, Half Bbl. of C. 
Somerrille. Mission Circle of Franklin St. 

Cb., Bbl. of Bedding. 

RHODE ISLAND, $1,487.89. 
Centra] Falls. "Cash** for CharU$iont 

8. C 20 00 

Eant Providence. S. Belden. to const. 
Okorgb Trompsoh, OaoROR Ford. Ed- 
wilt Barrktt and Mrs. Abbt J. Bbl- 

DBKL.M8 200 00 

Providence. Central Cong. Cb.. 670; Union 
Cong. Cb (in part), 500 ; Pilgrim Cong. 

Cb., 97.89 1.867 29 

CONNECTICUT, $8,434 98. 

Abington. Cong. Cb 18 00 

Birmingham. Cong. Cb 116 00 

Birmingham. Mrs. Cbas. Sterling, for Ind- 
ian M 600 

Bristol. S. E. Root 26 00 

Bristol. Woman's H. M. Soc., Bbl of C.,/or 
ThomaiviUe, Ga. 

Buckingham. Cong Cb 8 64 

Canaan. Cong. Cb ,81.68: "Canaan," 2,. 8863 
ChePbire. Cong. Cb., 87.74 ; "A Friend," 

80 4774 

Chester. 6 00 

Cornwall. FIrat Cong. Cb 18 81 

DanielfonTllle. Westfleld Cong. Cb., to 
con^t. Mrs. Ellkn M. Hutchims and 

Gborob C. FooTB L. Ms 85 00 

Derby. Miss Sarah A. Hotcbkiss 6 00 



EastAvon. Cong. Cb. (ad'l) 

Bast Hartford. H. L. Goodwin, 100 ; South 

Cong. ('h. (5 of which from Mrs. E. M. 

Roberts), 88.05 ; First Cb., 10 ; Abraham 

Williams. 10 

Bast Woodstock. Cong. Cb. and Soc. . . . 

FairBaven. Second Cong. Cb 

Farmlngton. Friends, /^' Indian M 

Glastonbury. Jas. B. Williams 

Gofben. Miss E. Wadbsms 

Green's Farms. Cong. Cb 

Gre^-nwicb. Solomon Mead, 25; L. P. 

Hubbard, 6 ; ** Friends,*' 12 : Amelia and 

Catherine M. Mead, 8, for Indian JT. . . . 
Grifwold. Cong. Cb. and 8oc., forChatU9- 

ton,8.C 

Guilford. Third Cong. Cb 

Hadlyme. Joseph W. Uungerford, 100; 

Cong.Ch..6.. 

Hartford. Pearl St Cong. Cb., 60 ; H. A. 

Stillman,6 

Hartford. Mrs. Caroline Collins Page, 

for htdian M 

Hlgganum. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Botbud 

indumU 

Hlgganum. " A Friend,**/or Indian M. . 

Ivoryton. E. A. Northrop 

Lisbon. Cong. Cb , for Conn. Ind't Seh., 

Ga 

Lyme. (Gras9>y Hill.) Cong. Ch 

Merid«»n. First Cong. Ch., 100; B. K. 

Breckenridge, 6 

Mllford. First Cong. Ch 

Monroe. Cong. Cb 

Moodns. Miss MaryE. Dyer 

Mount Carmel. W. W. Woodruff, 60; Mra. 

J. M.Swift, 10 

NewBriuin. »' No 4828* 

New Canaan. »* A Friend " 

New Haven. Dwiubt Place Cb., Mra. Nel- 
son Hall, 60 : Prof. Wm. E. Chandler. 80 ; 

Mrs. C. Cbatfleld. 6 

New Haven. Prof. Henry W. Famum, for 

IndianM. 

New Haven. Davenport Ch. Sab. Scb., for 

Avery Ingt., Chariatton, S. C 

New London. First Cong. Ch 

Northfleld. Cong. Cb 

Norttiford. Cong. Ch 

North Greenwich. Cong. Ch 

North Guilford. A. E. Bartlett, 50; Mrs. 

Eben F. Dudley, 6 

North Stonington. Dndley R. Wheeler... 

Norwalk. First Cong. Ch 

Norwich. First Cong. Cb., 96 ; Mrs. Sarah 

A. Huntington. 85 

OldSaybrook. Cong.Ch 

Plainville. »' A Friend ' 

Plymoutn. "AFriend" 

Preston City. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Prospect. Cong Cb 

Pntnam. Second Cong. Cb 

Southbury. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

South Windsor. S T Wolcott 

r<outh Windsor. First Cong. Cb 

SUnwicb. David Banks, 10 : Jobn Brush, 

6 ; Mrs. Mary A. Lockwood, 6 ; Mrs. 

Cbas. Brush, 6 ; Lewis Close, 8 ; Cong. 

Cb..6 ! ^, 

Stratford. "M.E. G. C.*' 

Terr) viUe. Blizur Fenn and Mrs. Eliznr 

Fenn.beach 

Thomaston. Cong.Ch 

Thomnston. Cong. Sab. Scb., for Conn. 

IndlSch.^Ga 

Thompson. Cong. Ch., collected by Miaa 

Julia Shaw, for Conn. JndH Seh.^ Ga. . . 

Tollnnd. Mrs. Lucy L. Clongh 

Torriugton. L. Wetmore 

Voluntown and Sterling. Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 

Wallingford. Miss T. B. Bartholomew .... 

Waahington. First Cong. Cb 

Waterbury . Second Cong. Ch 



$6 00 



14S06 
86 00 

100 00 
40 00 

800 00 

500 

88 85 



45 OU 

900 
80 65 

106 00 

56 00 

86 00 

10 s 
1 00 

10 00 

600 

11 60 

106 00 

185 00 

18 86 

600 

60 00 
10 00 
10 00 



75 00 
50 00 



85 00 
68 89 
48 66 
80 00 

86 80 


S5 00 

«on 

100 44 


180 00 

88 88 
800 00 

65 86 

S5 60 

758 

89 71 
854 

80 00 
1100 


88 0^ 
800 


10 00 
67 65 


85 90 


87 75 

1 00 

180 00 


14 80 
600 
43 55 

160 00 



Beceipta. 
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WAterbory. John M. Barrel!, for Indian 

M. flOOO 

Warertowo. Mw. Fred. Scott, /or F&ri 

BtrthoU Indian M. 15 00 

West Hartford. Cing. Ch., 54.60 ; W. H. 

Monltbrop, 6, /or //i'/ia« Jf 69 60 

We«t Haven. Cfong. Ch. and Soc 8979 

We« Haven. *»A Friend," 60 : Ladieaof 

Conff. Ch., 00c.; Mon. MIm. Meetings, 6 ; 

Dea. E. B. Man»h, 6. for Indian M. 00 60 

Winchester. ** Ten Times One Circle," by 

Mrs. Mary Qoodenongb, far Indian M.. 84 00 

Windham. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 76 

Woodbury. Nor h Cong Ch 19 80 

. *• Connect lent Friend** 40 00 

. "APHend" «5 00 

By Mrs. S. M. Hotchkiss Sec W. C. H. M. 

U.. Chaplin. Mrs. Francis WilllHms 

and Ladies, 15.— Elllngron. Tidies* Sew. 

Soc, a0.50, for Cotm. Ind'l 8ch., Oa 85 60 

NEW YORK, $1,418.81. 

Amstf^am. D. Cady, 10 ; Mrs Chandler 

Bartlett,9 12 00 

Bayport. Mrs. Hatinsh M. Overton 6 00 

Brasher FaUs. Mru. Eliza A. Bell 6 00 

Brooklyn. ••AFrlcnd" 100 00 

Brooklyn. Mrs. Harriet L. Parker, 60 ; 

"A Friend," to const. Mrs. Orovxr 

Clsvsland L. M., 80 ; Mrs. I. B. Fitch, 

5 ; Rev. S. B. Halliday. Pkg. of Papers . . 86 00 

Churchill. " Friends," for Indian M 1 26 

Coxaackie. Mrs. E. F. Spoor, 2.60 ; Miss 

A. G. Falrchlld, 2.60 5 00 

Bast Albany. Cons?. Ch 10 00 

Bvana. Mrs. E. L. Camp, for M. A. 3, 

Fund , 10 

Fairport. Primary Classes Cong. Sab. Sch., 

for Santte Indian M 80 00 

Gerry. Mrs. Marv A . Sears 128 86 

Goshen. Fannie E. Crane, for Mmie Adlof 

SeKpFund 100 

Ithaca. E.P.Gilbert 10 00 

Lima. Chas. D. Miner, 10 ; Horace C. Gil- 
bert 5 ,* George W. Thayer, 5 90 00 

Little Valley. Cong. Ch 7 00 

Madrid. Cong.Ch IR 06 

Middletown. ^IrstCong. Ch 28 80 

Knnnsville. Cong.Ch 8 00 

Newark Valley. Cong.Ch 52 87 

Hew York. John Dwi^iht, 200 ; Z. StUes 

Ely, 100 ; ** H. W H." 100, to cimbt. R«v. 

A. F. Bbabd, D.D., Mrs. Lucibn C.War. 

HKB and Mrs. Callib E. Hubbard L. 

Ms.; Henry C. Houghton, M. D., 60, 

to const. Mrs. M. B. P. Houohton L. M.; 

Colored Orphan Asyl.. by Kev. Stephen 

Angell, 10: Geo. M. Perry, 10 470 00 

New York American Bible Soc. Grant of 

Scriptures. Val., 417.50. 

Nnnda. **AFriend" 16 00 

Owego. L. H. Allen, M.D 10 00 

Pekln. Abigail Peck 10 80 

Penn Yan. Charles C. Sheppard./or (TTkarfe*^ 

tcn,S.O 6000 

Bochaster. WlUiam L. Prabody, 80 ; George 

Thayer.20 60 00 

Rutland. Corn;. Ch.. Mrs. T. Merwin, 10 : 

Sab Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 6.66 16 66 

Sftlamanca. Cong. Ch. ana Soc 14 60 

Saratoga Springs. Miss M. L. Bailey 1 00 

Sherburne. Ladles' Mies. Soc., by Miss E. 

A. Rezford, for Woman^s Work 6 00 

Sliver Creek. W. Chapin, 10 ; Mrs. Simeon 

Howes, 10 . 20 00 

Smyrna. Cong.Ch. <ad*I) 15 05 

Spencerport Oong. Ch., 28 ; Cong. Sab. 

Sch.,17 : 4000 

Tremont. ** A Friend" 5 00 

Union Valley. Wm. C. Angel 9 00 

Utira. Plymouth Cong. Ch 12 67 

Utica. Mrs. Sarah H. Mndge, for Woman't 

Work 500 



Warsaw. "Thank Offering" $25 00 

. "AFnend" 50 00 

By Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas. W. H. M. U., of 
N. Y., for HofwonV Work. 

Copenhagen. W. H. M. U., to 
. const. Mrs Bbrintua Aus- 
tin and Mrs. Sabah Irvibb L. 

Ms 6000 

WestGroton. Y. P.M. Band. SO 00 70 00 

NEW JERSEY, 1114.48.' 

Arlington. "AFrlend" 6 00 

Bemardsvllle. J.L.Roberts 80 00 

Cht^ster. Cong. Ch., 29.64 ; and Sab. Sch., 

4.64 8448 

Trenton. Miss S. T. Sheimau, 20 ; Mrs. E. 

B. Fnller.6....: 25 00 

Westfield. The *' Little Workers " of Cong. 

Ch., for Woman't Work^ Savannah^ Ga, 80 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $1,627.67. 

Cambridgeboro. Woman's Miss. Soc. of 

Cong. Ch 5 00 

Canton. H.Sheldon 10 00 

Clark. Mrs. E. Dickson and Miss Eliza 

Dickson, 16 each 80 00 

Conneaitt. First Cong. Ch 10 86 

Ouv*s Mills. Mrs. F. Maria Guy 2 00 

Philadelphia. Chas. Bnrnham 100 00 

PIttston. James Challenger 2 00 

Washington. Mrs. M. H. McFarland 10 00 

$109 86 

.. 1.858 21 
$1,527 57 



LKOAOr. 

PitUburg. Bstate of Chas. Avery. 

OHIO, $685.76. 

Alliance. Cong. Ch 

Bellevne. Cong. Ch 

Brooklyn Village. Cong. Ch 

Canfleld. Cong.Ch 

Chagrin Falls. Cong. Ch 

Chstham Center. Cong.Ch 

Clarldun. L. T. WUmut, 10 ; D. B. Ladd 

andWife.4 

Cleveland. S. T. Wellman, 60 : First Cong. 

Ch., 84.2i ; Ladies' H. M. S. of First 

Ch.,11.85 

Cleveland. Mrs.H.B.Sp«lman,^iS^tMifnl 

Aid,AUaftta U. 

Coolvllle. Mrs. M. B. Bsrtlett, 80. to const 

Misa Mart J. Bartubtt L. M. ; Cong. 

Ch.,2.65 

Oarrettsville. Cong.Ch 

Hudson. Mrs. H. Baldwin 

Lafayette. Cong.Ch 

Lorain. Cong.Ch. 



Madison. Center Cong. Ch 

Mansfield. " A LitUe Girl," /or Jforls ^tf- 

lofSctCpFvnd 

Mantua. W.M.Jones 

Marysville. Mrs. H. G. ScoU, for Siudeni 

Aid, TalladAga C 

Medina. Mrs. G. Thomson's Sab. Sch. CUwa 

North Bloomfleld. Wm. C. Savage 

Norvialk. ... 

Oberlin. First Cong. Ch., 59.48 ; Mrs. Maria 

G.Frost,! 

Painesvllle. S. W. Plerson 

Pemberville. "A Friend." 

Sicily. S. W. Hugglus, 5 ; Zenah M. Hug- 



gins, 6.. 
role< 



Toledo. Washington St. Cong. Ch 

Windham. FlrstCong. Ch 

York. Cong. Ch 

By Mrs. William Clayton, Treas. O. W. H. 



$12 00 
87 66 
17 06 
11 06 
11 75 
15 20 

14 00 



96 07 
25 00 



82 65 

15 90 
500 
600 

28 00 
85 61 

25 
500 

10 00 

11 77 
500 

10 00 

60 48 
500 
500 

10 00 
600 

16 86 

18 00 



M. U.. for Woman's Work. 
Marietta. Second Cong. 
Ob* riln. Ladles* Aid Soc. of 



rietta. Second Cong. Ch .... 10 00 



First Ch 7500 85 

$606 76 
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LSOAOT. 

HaaglngRock. Estate of Rachel B. HamU- 

ton, by R. Peebles, Ex $80 00 

$085 76 
INDIANA, $4.50. 

VertaUlee. Mn. J. D. Nichols $4 60 

ILUNOI8, $1,780.88. 

Abingdon. Cong. Ch 4 68 

AmboT. Cong. Ch., 45 ; Mrs. D. W. Slan- 

ier,« 4700 

Batavia. Cong. Sab. Sch 6 10 

Carthage. Mra. Elisabeth Bernetbj. . . 50 00 
Chicago. First Com;. Ch., 100; New Eng- 
land Conir. Ch., 50.78 ; South Cong. Ch., 
50; **A Friend," 60; Grace Cone. Ch., 
82, to const. Rby. John H. Pabr L. M. ; 
James W. Porter, 35 ; Betban j Cong. Ch., 

11.60 819S8 

Chicaico. Union Park Cong. Ch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, TaUadsga O 6000 

Colllnsville. J. FTWadsworth 10 00 

Delavan. R. Hoghton 10 00 

Elmwood. Conif. Sab. Sch., /or Student 

Aid, Tougaloo U 18 03 

Branston. Fin>t Cofg. Ch 45 87 

Oalesbnrg. First Cong. Ch 60 96 

Geneseo. Firrt Cong. Ch., 100 ; Mrs. A. T. 

Noars**, 40 ; Mrs. C. L. Atkinson, 5 146 00 

Oreenvllle. Cong. Oh 10 60 

Knozrille. Wm. Anns 160 

Lewlstown. Mrs. Myron Phelps 85 00 

Lockport. First Cong. Ch 10 

Mattoon. *' Morning>Glories,* '/or Student 

Aid,IHekU 10 60 

MUllngton. Mrs. D. W. Jackson 100 

Oaell Mrs. U. B. Dana and Mrs. J. Mc- 

Williams, /or Woman's Work 80 00 

Park Kidge. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Payson. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Peoria. Rev. A. A. Stevens, /or CharUtton. 

8.C 600 

Princeton. Mrs. P. B. Corsa 85 00 

Ridge Prairie. Free Evan. St John Ch.... 5 00 

Rochelle. C. F. Holcomb 90 00 

Rockford. " A Lover of the Cause.*' 9 00 

Rockton. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Roseoe. Mrs. J. A. Tnttle 5 00 

Sheffield. Cong. Ch 88 48 

Sonth Chicago. Cong. Ch 7 60 

Sterling Cong. Ch., 85.90 ; Ladies' Miss. 

Soc. of Cong. Ch., 8 48 80 

Thomaaboro. **J" 1 00 

Tolono. Mrs.L. HaskeU 10 00 

Toulon. Cong.Ch 88 04 

Wataga. Cong.Ch... 10 60 

Wankegan. Y. L. M. 8. of Cong. Ch 17 00 

Wilmette. Cong.Ch 88 00 

. "A Friend in Illinois," for 

CharUeUm, 8.C 25 00 

By Mrs. B. F. Leavitt, Treas. W. H. M. U. 
of Dls., for Woman's Work, 

A^hknm. Ladies' M. Soc 70 

Chicago. NewEng. Ch 60 00 

Morris. L.M.S 90 00 

Oak Park . 95 06 

Springfield. Mrs. J. D. B. Salte r. 5 00 100 70 

Bentfflrom Chicago Property 849 58 

$1,588 83 

LBOAOT. 

Biffin. Estate of Wm. G. and Charlotte W. 
Hnhbard, by Henry W. and Wm. Hub- 
bard $90000 

$1,789 88 
MICHIGAN, $616.28. 

Alma. Cong.Ch $10 00 

Haldwln. Cong.Ch 9 04 

Bradley. Cong.Ch 161 

Calumet. "AFriend" 95 00 



Detroit First Cong. Ch., 166.70; Second 

Cong. Ch., TT 85 $944 65 

Dexter. DennisWamer 90 00 

Baton Rapids. First Cong. Ch 10 95 

Grand Blanc. Children s soc., for Sanies 

Indian M.. by Mrs. B. F. Grabill, State 

Treas W. H.M. 8 10 61 

Grand Blanc. Cong. Ch 15 46 

Grand Junction. Cong. Ch., 8.86 ; Cong. 

Sab. Sch., 1 486 

Grand Rapids. Park Cong. Sab. Sch., /br 

Rev. J. U. B. Senoeetacke 80 00 

Homestead. Morris Case 5 00 

Hqpkina.^. Second Cong. Ch.,9je6; First 

Cong. Oh, 1.96 1122 

Kensington. JohnThompfou 5 00 

Lansing. Prof . R. C. Kedzie 90 00 

Mllford. D. W. Wells 6 00 

Muskegon. Cong. Ch 87 89 

New Haven. S.E. Mills 6 OO 

Pontiac. First Cong Ch 7 60 

Romeo. Watson Loud, 10; Miss B. B. 

Dickinson, 10 90 00 

Sangatnck. Cong.Ch 4 40 

South Emmett Sab. Sch 9 86 

Three Oaks Mrs. Mary B. Crosby, for JR»- 

dergatten, Atlantay Oa 9 00 

Traverse City. 8. Anderson 9 00 

Union City. C ^ng. Soc., 96.09 ; Ladles* 

Miss. Soc. of Cong. Ch.,0 105 09 

Vienna. Union Cong. Ch 9 10 

WISCONSIN, $445.65. 

Beloit Rev. E. D. Eaton 15 00 

Green Bay. Cong.Ch 68 87 

Hartland. Cong.Ch 15 00 

Koithkonong. Cong.Ch 18 70 

Osbkosfh. Fint Coug. Ch. (of which 47 07 

for Charlefton, 8. C.) 75 00 

Plymouth. Y. P. 8. of C. E.. Cong. Ch.... 8 95 

Prairie du Chien. Cong. Ch 4 00 

Rio. Cong.Ch 6 9S 

Ripon. Prof. C. T. Tracv 5 Oil 

Sheboygan. Dea. Daniel Brown 4 00 

Wanwatosa. Cong. Ch.. to const. Rtv. 
Jambs W. Whitk and Mrs Wm. E. Lswia 

L. Ms S7 09 

Whitewater. Cong. Ch. (in part) 38 90 

Wyocena. Cong.Ch 8 95 

. W. H. M. 8., fbr Womcm's Work. 56 00 

. W.H.M.8 98 11 

IOWA, $899.99. 

Alden. Mrs. Alice Beard 9 00 

Anamosa. Cong. Ch. and Soc. and Sab. 

Sch 8881 

Blairftown. Mrs. J. H. French 10 00 

Chester Center. Cong.Ch 19 80 

Coming. Cong.Ch 5 00 

Council Blnflfs. Cong.Ch 1161 

Denmark. Cong. Sab. Sch .. 15 00 

Dee Moines. Rev. C. G. Baldwin ft 00 

Dubuque. Cong. Ch., for CharUftoi*^ S. C, 48 96 
Keokuk. Cong. Ch., 67; Mrs. E. M. WU> 

son,4 7100 

Newton. Conff. Ch 90 00 

Postville. Cong.Ch 90 00 

Sargeant's Bluff. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Sloan. Cong.Ch 7 08 

Tabor. Cong.Ch 50 88 

Winterset. Mrs. 8. J. Dinsmore, 10 ; Mrs. 

C.W.Parlin,8 18 00 

. *'W:\forCfiarU9tm,S.C. 5 00 

Washington. D.W.Lewis 100 

By Iowa W. H. M. U., /br Woman's Work, 
Denmark. Ladies of Cong. Ch.. 9 85 
Fairfield. Indies of Cong. Ch.. 6 00 

Grlnnell. W. H. M; U 6 85 

Marion. Ladies of Cong. Ch. . . .19 00 
McGregor. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 

" Thank Ofltering " 8 00 

New Hampton. Ladies of Cong. 
Ch 890 
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Bock RwpIdB. MlBt. XTDlon of 

Cong. Ch 5 00 

Waterloo. ladlM of Cong. Cb..lO 00 
Webster CitT. *'Biidtof Promlee** 
ofCoDg.Ch 600 $64 40 

MINNESOTA, $468.60. 
Fairmont Ladles* Miaa. Soe. of Cong. 

Ch../or CharUfton,a. C 6 00 

OlyBduD. UDionCa 10 9& 

Hancock. Sab. Sch. Mlaa. Soc., for 
Womtm*$ Work^ 15.40. IncorrecUj ack. 
tn Oct. nam ber /rom Mich, 

Utcbfleld. Wm. B. Cattacart 10 00 

Mankato. Cong. W. M. Boo 1125 

Hinneapolia. VineOong. Ch 8 00 

Hinoewolis. Mrs. Mary Hlnman, by Mrs. 

J. B. Nttlaon, /br ITanMr //!«< 6 00 

Nortbfleld. FlrstCon^.Cb 04 68 

Wabasha. Ladles of Cong. Cta., for 

WomaniWork 10 00 

Winona Ladles* Miss. 8oe.« by Mrs. A. 

C. Pearse, /br 1faman*« ffort 40 00 

-Bj Mrs. J. K. Cross. Treas. W. M. H. M. 
8., for Wamofi'i Work. 

Alexandria. Sab. Sch 6 64 

Austin. W. U. M. 8 10 60 

Cottage Qrove. W. M. S 8 S9 

BlkRlTer. U. M. S 4 00 

Excelsior. Mrs. Toong, fur 

Dtbi ....10 00 

Excelsior. W. H. M. 8.. /br 

JMbt 825 

Granite Palls. L. M. 8 180 

Main. W. M. 8 5 00 

Minneapolis. First Ch. W. H. 

MS 40 00 

Minneapolis. PiymonthCh. W. 

H. mTs 04 40 

Minneapolla. Second Ch. W. 

M.8 16 84 

Minneapolis. Tine Cb., for 

IMt 10 00 

Northfleld. W. H. M. 8 10 00 

Saint Paal. Plymouth Cb., Class 

in Sab. 8ch../orZ)»W 18 41 

Waseca. L. M. 8 6 M) 

Znmbrota. Sab. Sch .11 90 848 08 

MISSOURI, $46.60. 

Anrorm. Bev. S. O. KUiott 6 00 

Carthage. Cong. Ch 8 60 

Garden City. W. B. Wills, 10 ; F. P. More- 
land. 1 ; Anise C.Wills. 50c 11 50 

Saint Joseph. Tabernacle Cong. Ch 87 60 

KANSAS, 74.60. 
Armstroog. Woinaa*s Miss. Soc., Bbl. of 
Cfor 3torr$ Seh., AUcuUa^ Oa, 

Bird City. T. P. and Clarinda Craig 6 00 

Cliase. Cong. Ch 8 04 

Emporia. First Cong. Ch 46 15 

Lawrence. Second Cong. Ch 6 00 

Lawrence. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Fort Ber- 

thold Indian M. ... 180 

OsawAtomie. Cong. Ch 18 00 

Beno Cen'er. Cong. Ch 8 10 

Topeka. Young Ladles' Miss. Soc., Wash- 
borne College, Pkg. of C, for SUjrr$ 8eh.^ 
AUanta^ Oa* 

DAKOTA, $48.81. 

BlkPoint Cong.Ch 10 00 

LakeHenry. Cong.Ch.. 8 00 

Scotland. German Cong. Ch 10 00 

By Mrs. F. D. WUder, Treas. Dak. W. H. 
ILU. 

DeSmet. W.M.Soc 6 00 

Faulkton. W. M. Soe 8 88 

Huron. W.M.Soc 86 

Huron. Mission Band, for Son- 

ImdIndUmM. 188 14 81 

NEBEASKA, $107.86. 
Camp Creek. Cong. Ch., for CharMan, 

S.O. 77., . 1600 

Cortland. MellndaBowen 10 00 



Fairmont Cong. Ch $15 00 

Fremont. First Cong. Ch 40 00 

Friend. Cong. Ch 2 00 

Omaha. Mrs. M. W. Gaylord 10 00 

Rising City. Cong.Ch 6 45 

York. First Conic. Ch 90 

COLOBADO, $81 67. 

Colorado Springs. Cong.Ch 6107 

Colorado Springs. Mrs. L. E. Hay ward, 

10 ; Woman s Miss. 8oc., 8 ; Cong. Bab. 

Sch., 6.60 ; Mrs. J. W. Pickett, 5.50 80 00 

WASHINGTON TEB., $80.75. 

Skokomish. Cong.Ch 80 76 

OREGON, $10.00. 
Oregon City. ** A Few Friends'* in Cong. 

Ch loot 

CAUFOBNIA, $11.00. 

Chico. LewisH.Morse 6 00 

Los Angeles. Mrs. Milo Whiting ... 6 00 

Mnrpby^s. By Mrs. C. K. Sanger,/or i?0M- 

budlndiamM. 1 00 

DISTKICT OF COLUMBIA, $17,797 81. 
Washington. First Cong. Ch., 60.50, and 

Sab. Sch., 7.60. /or Charte$Um, H. C. 77 00 

Wasliington. U.S. Government,/!^ ituf ion 

jr. 17,78084 

MARYLAND, $100.00. 

Baltimore. T.D.Anderson 100 00 

TENNESSEE, $8 887.87. 

Grand View. Tuition 160 00 

Jonetboro*. Miss. Soc 87 

Memphis. SlaierFund 1,800 00 

Nashville. Tuition, 800.16; Bent. 86.85.. 880 40 

Nashville. Slater Fund I,6fi0 CO 

NOBTH CABOLINA, $46.00. 
Beaufort. ** Friends, by T. H. L T.,** to 

con«t. Miss Ella J. Pottsb L. M 46 00 

Wilmington. Tuition 1 00 

GEOBOIA, $610.00. 
Atlanta. StudenU In AtlanU V.,for Indian 

M. 16 00 

Macon. Slater Fund 500 00 

Mlller*s Station. Bev. W. CaUen and Wife 4 00 

ALABAMA* $l,400.0a 

Talladega. SUter Fund 1.400 00 

FLOBIDA, $180.84. 
Saint Augustine. Bent, 140 ; Tuition, 81.84. 180 84 

ABKANSAS, $5 00. 
Little Bock. Woman's Co-operative Miss. 
Soc.ybr /mfiaair. 6 00 

MISSISSIPPI, $1,000.00. 

Tougaloo. Slater Fund 1,000 00 

TEXAS, $606.88. 

Austin. Slater Fund 600 00 

Austin. Tuition 6 88 

INCOMES, $1,710.00. 

Avery Fund, /or ir«fi(fi JT 1,680 00 

General Endowment Fund 50 lO 

C. F. Dike Fund, /br Straight U 50 00 

Belden Scholarship Fund, /or Taliadsga 

c. : .T7;.. 80 00 

FBANCE, $15.00. 

Paris. Bev. J. W. Hough, D.D 16 00 

SALE OF PBOPSBTY, $9,456.00. 
Proceeds Sale of Bonds recelred in ex- 
change for Land in Arkansas 6,081 86 

Proceeds Sale of Property in the South. . . 8,889 00 
Proceeds Sale of Land In DakoU 1,004 15 
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MAINE, $17».68. 

Blaetaill. Ladiet of Con«. Ch $6 85 

Boothbay. Ladies of Second Cong. Ch 8 80 

Brownfleld. Ladie»ofCong Cli 8 00 

Ciutlne. Collected by Jennie R. Hale 8 00 

Freeport. **The Youog Helpers/' Cong. 

Ch 1000 

Oorham. Miss B. B. Broery, 10: First 

Cong. Ch. and Soc., 17 ; Mary B. Tolford, 

6 82 00 

Gray. Hlsters In Cong. Ch . . 4 48 

New Casiie. LHdt«'S of Cong. Ch « 7 90 ; 

LadlHS of Second Cong. Ch., 6 13 SO 

New Qloucester. Ladies < if Cong. Ch 8 85 

Portland. Ladies of S* coud Parish Cong. 

Ch. 86 ; Ladles of Wiillston Ch.. 85.85. . . 81 85 

Rockland. •• Twenty Women " 8 00 

Skowhfgan. ** Lend a Hand Soc., King's 

Dauuhiers" 10 60 

South Bridgton. Woman's Miss. Soc., by 

Mrs. N.Sawyer 10 00 

South Paris. Ladies of Cong. Ch. and Soc. 6 15 

West Brooksvi lie. Cong, ih 8 80 

Wlnthrop. Mrs. Matilda Sewali and Mrs. 

Matilda Sewall Snow 10 00 

NBWHAMPSHIBB, $157.50. 

Acworth. Ladies of Cong. Ch 6 00 

Caudia. Cong Ch 5 00 

Chester. Mary E Hidden 10 00 

Concord. Sab. Sch. Claau In No. Cong. Ch. 8 60 

Derry. "A Friend'' 6 00 

Exeter. Ladles of Piwt Cong. Ch 87 0»t 

Eii-ter. MaryB.Shnte ... 10 00 

Fnawllliam. Mrs. Fanny Hancock 10 OU 

GaflVtown. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 10 ; Mrs. 

Mary A. Sttii8i»n, 10 80 00 

Harris vllle. Mrs. Mary B. Farwel 1 1 00 

Henniker. Miss Lucy Whitcomband oUier 

Ladies in Cong. Ch 10 00 

Hinsdale. Ladies of Cong. Ch 6 00 

Juffrey. Mr*'. G. A. Phelps 109 

Kecne. Ladles of First Cong. Ch 16 50 

Laconia. Mrs. J. K. Young, 5; Ladles of 

Cong. Ch. (ad'I), 1 6 00 

Merlden. Ladies 8 40 

NHHhua. •• Some of the Sif^teri* '* 100 

Peterboro. Ladles' Union, Evan Cong. 

Ch 8 00 

VERMONT, $848.90. 

Bamet. Cong. Ch 51 80 

Colcbenter. Lsdles of Cong. Ch 290 

Cornwall. Ladies, by Mn». M. C. StebWns. 18 70 
Dummerston. By Rev. M. H. Wells. 10c. 

collections 100 

Falrlee. "A Friend" . 4 00 

Franklin. Lad*es of Cong. Ch 8 90 

Manchester. Ladies of Cong. Ch 18 00 

MIddlebury. M ies Mary A. Mead 8 00 

Newport. "A Widow" 5 00 

Pittsford. Mrs B. H. Dennloon 6 On 

Richmond. " Friends of A. M. A." 10 00 

Rutland. "N. G." 5 00 

Saint JoHnshary. Rev. Henry Fairbanks.. 100 00 

Townshend. "A Friend" 10 00 

Windsor. Ladles of Cong. Ch 14 00 

Wlnooski. Cong. Ch 9 50 

MASSACHUSETTS, $5,617.96. 

AU*ton. " Thank OlTering "... 100 

Amesbnry. Mrs. Edmund Morrill, 80, to 

const. Mrs. Mart A. Bartlbtt L. M. ; 

Mrs. D C. B^ikUt, 5 85 00 

Amherst. Amherst Colleee i h.. 180 ; Mrs. 

B. S. Wright. 5 ; Mrs. Acbsah Smifh, 1.10 186 10 



Auhnm. Cong. Oh. and Soc $4 76 

BaldwinsYiUe. I^ies of Goodall Memori- 
al Ch 480 

Ballardvale. JohnLovejoy 8 00 

Boston. 8. D. Warren. 1,000; "Emer- 
gency " (125 of which from "Women to 
the Rescue"), 625. Henry Wood, 600; 
WlUard White, 850; C. P. Adams, 200; 
Geo. H. Burt, 50; Samuel Johnson, 60; 
*• Pnrilal Payment uf Debt. Due from the 
North to the Black Rac- in the Sonih," 60; 
Rev. Geo. F. Stanton, 80, to const. Mrs. 
Ellbm B. Stanton L. M. ; Wm. G. 
Benedict, 35 : Ladies of Park St. Ch. 
(adl), 20 ; A. C. Ti nn. y, 10 ; * A Friend," 
1 ; '* Girls in No. 14, rong. House,** fcOc. ; 
Dorcbe>*ier Second Cong. Ch., 5.— Box- 
bury. Mrs. P. N. Livermore, 6.— West 
Roxbnry. Ladies of Evan. Cong. Ch., 

88.50 2,850 00 

Boxford. Ladies of First Cong. Ch., 10.65 ; 

A.8.Black.8 18 65 

Brig ton. Mrs. EHxa Bicknell 6 00 

Brockton. Mrs. T. C. Perkins 100 

Brookfleld. Ladie«« of Cong. Ch 6 nO 

Cambridge. Ladies nf No. Ave. Cong. Ch. 5 86 

Campello. Mrs. A. C. Packard 1 GO 

Cliarit rtown ' * Two Lady Friends " t 00 

Chioopee. Second Ch., Mrs. Hibbard, 8; 

Albert Guenthcr, 1 8 00 

Concord. Ladies of I'rin. Cong. Ch. (ad'l). 6 00 

Conway. Ladies of Cong. Ch 41 88 

Danvers. Maple St Cung Sab Sch 48 96 

Dan vers Ceni er. Ladies of First Ch 16 00 

hnxbury. *'I)uxbur\*' 100 

Edgaitown. Ladies of Cong. Ch 8 40 

Essex. Coui'. Ch. and Soc., S5c.; Ladies, 8 

(ad'l) 886 

Falmouth. Ladles of First Cong. Soc 17 55 

Fitchbnrg. 0. 8. Tolman 10 00 

Georgetown. First C< ng. Ch 6 10 

threat Barringtnn. Mrs. H. N. Brinsmsde, 
bal. to const Mips Abbt C. Tuknbb L M. 25 00 

Grear Bsrriiigton. F. WhltiuK 10 00 

Hamilton ladies of Cong. Ch. (ad*l), 16 ; 

Cong.Ch, 8 1800 

Haverhill Ladles of No. Cong. Ch 80 00 

Haydcnvllle. Wilbur M. Purrlngton, 10; 

Ladies of Cong. Ch., 6 60 16 60 

Holhrook. Misn Mary W. Holbrook 80 00 

Holyoke. Willium Skinner 100 00 

Hopkinton. Ladles «>f Cong. Ch 18 86 

Huttbardston Ladies of Cong. Ch 8 00 

Hyde Park. Mr^. J. M Clarke 8 00 

Kingston. LiidicM of Mayflower Ch 10 Oi 

Lunenburg Ladies of C»ng. Ch 18 00 

Maiden First Cons;. Sab. Sch.. 26 ; W. L. 
Greene, 83; Miss Jane S. Aiken, dec'd, 
by Miss Mary F. Aiken, 6 ; Mias Nancy 

M.Murdock.8 68 00 

Marlhi.ro. L dies of Union Ch 17 85 

Medfleld. Larlles of Cong. Ch. (ad*I) 86 

Melrose Hiiehlandi^. Ladies of Cong. Ch.. 10 45 

Methu- n. Ladlei* of First Cone. Cb 88 00 

Mlilbury. Mihs M. D. Garfleld, 9; Miss 

Lizzie M. Garfield, 1 10 00 

M'inson. ** A Friend*' 6 00 

Natick. Ladies of First Cong. Ch 84 40 

Needham. Cong.Ch 8 56 

New Marlboro. Lnril*^ of Cong. Ch 8 00 

Newton. *• A Lady Friend" 8 00 

Newton Highlands. Ladies of Cong. Ch. . . 10 00 
Newton\ille. Ladies of Central Cong. Ch. 

(ad'l) too 

N'>rth Abington. Mrs. Clias. Stetson 6 00 

North imp'on. Georire W. Hubbard, 60 ; 
Jared Clark, ^0 ; .Mrs. Inaac Clark. 86 ; 
Ladles and Frlendr In Cong. Ch., 8.*^ ... UZTi 
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Nortbboro. Ladlee of Cong. Ch $8 10 

North Brooklleld. lAdies of Union Cons, 

Ch 11 60 

North Chelmsford. Ladies of Second Cong. 

Ch lOfiO 

North Reading. Ladies of Cong. Ch 6 85 

Oftkham. Mrs. Adallne Spear, 5; **A 

Fri«nd.''a 7 00 

Fazton. Cong.Ch . .. 88 00 

Pittsfleld. Ladies of First Cong. Ch., 82; 
RfV. Edirard Strong, D.D., and Wife, 25. . 67 01 

Brading. Cong. Ch., 10c. coli 81 00 

Ruddaud. Cong. Ch , 7 18 

Saondersville. Ladle« of Cong. Ch 8 flO 

Shelbarne. Ladies of First Ch 16 00 

Shrewrbary. Ladles of Cung. Ch 18 50 

Somerriiie. Ladies of, Prospect Hill Ch., 

15 : Silas Ra/mond. 10 S3 00 

BoQih Oartmoath. Ladies of Cong. Ch. (in 

part) 100 

Sonthfield. Ladies of Cong. Ch 8 10 

South Framlngham. Ladies of So. Cong. Ch. 86 00 
South Sudbury. Ladies' Miaa. Soc. of 

Ooog.Ch 1500 

Springfield. Marvin W. Chapin. 85; Mrs. 
dTl. Harris, 80; C. L. Coville. 10 r Em- 
erson Wight, lu : Zeptiania Spooner, 8 ; 
Misa Helen Spring and Mias C. C. Mnr. 

rain, 80 87 00 

Swampecott. ** Siater In First Ch.'* 5 00 

Upron. Ladles of Cung. Ch., 8170; **A 

Frieiid,''5 8770 

Wakelleld. Ladies of Cong. Ch 15 50 

Ware. W. Hyde and Family 800 00 

Wosthampton. Ladies of Cong. Ch. (ad*l). 8 50 
Weatford. Ladies of Cong. Ch. and Soc 

(adl> 880 

West Newbury. Ladies of First Cong. Ch. 5 OU 
Wei-t Newtou. Cong. Sab. Sch. 85 ; V. E. 
Carpenter, 10 ; 8. B. Howard, 10 ; Ladies 

of Second Cong. Ch., 12.60 57 60 

West SpringAeid. Mrs. Lucy M. Btigg. . . 800 00 
Whitinsville. Mrs. Jofiah Lasell, 600 ; Mrs. 

Sarah E. Whitin, 100 600 00 

WUiiamsbnrg. Ladies of Cong. Ch 18 68 

Williamstown. Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D, 10 00 

Winchester. *'A Friend" 80 00 

Wobum. Ladies of Fir»t Ch 70 00 

Wollaxton. ** Wulla»ton Acoly tes '* 1 00 

Worcester. E. A. Qoodnow, 100; **A. N. 
X," 85 : Mrs. T. E. N. Eaton, 10 ; Mrs. 8. 

A. Howard, 5 ; Miss Mary E. Rice, 5 145 00 

. •* Masaachueetts," Thank Offer- 
ing 50 00 

RHODE ISLAND, $880.90. 
Arnold's Miiis. '* Friends of the Cause " 85 00 

Pawtocket. W. F. Ssyles 50 00 

ProTtdonce. Mnc Aucland A Troup, 100 ; 
Hon. A 0. Barsiow, 100 ; F. W. Carpen- 
ter, 60 8S000 

Westerly. Ladies of Cong. Ch 14 80 

CONNECTICUT, $1,458.85. 

Bethlehem. Lad let* of Cong. Ch 5 00 

Birmingham. J.N.Allen 100 00 

Braoford. Ladies of Cong. Ch 10 55 

Oollinsville. Uarrie, Willie and Charlie 

Swift 8 00 

Danielsonrille. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Eufleld. Miss E. A. Lo4*mi8 10 00 

Fairfield. Mrs. Jonathan Sturgis,25 ; Miss 

Abby B Nichols, 5 80 00 

FalisVilU«e. -AFrii^nd' SCO 

Glastonbury. W S. Williams, 100 ; Cong. 

Ch.,98.06 18605 

Ooehen. Mrs Moses Lyman 10 00 

Guilford. Ladies of Tbird Cong Cb., 16.46 ; 

J.E Dudley,8 10 45 

Hartford. Mm. S. E. Perkins, 800 ; Newton 
Oaae, 100; J. M. Allen, 25; James B, 
Bunce, 25 ; Mrs. Catherine R nillycr, 25 : 
Miss Margaret Bly the, 10 ; Miss Elizabeth 
Bl>the, 10; Mrs. O. G. Terry, 10; ''A 



80 00 
500 



60 00 
10 00 



80 00 

110 00 
10 00 

80 00 

10 00 
500 

88 00 

10 00 

25 00 

1 00 

800 
18 50 

81 45 
540 

100 00 
600 



Lady,*' 10 ; EUhu Geer. 10 ; John C. Par. 

sons, 10 ; Mrs. Smith, 6 ; L. T. Frisbie, 6; 

'' A Few Cons;. Ladies,'M.80 $446 80 

Kensington. Wm. Upson. 10 ; Lucy J., Ar- 
thur W., Alice C. and Mary H. Upton, 5 

each 

Lake ViUe. Mrs. M. H. Williams 

Meriden. Ladies of First Cung. Ch., 48 ; 

"AFrlend,"! 

Middlebnry. Mrs. Jane M. Nichols 

Midoletown. Hon. Benjamin Douglass, 85 ; 

Mrs. Wolcott Huntington, 80 ; Euward 

Payne. 10 ; Dea. Chas. A. Boardman, 10 ; 

James S. Bunce. 10 ; Seih A. Butler, 5 . . 
Naubuc. Mrs. Nancy W. Goodrich, 100 ; 

Miss Alice M. Goodrich, 10 

New Britain. "E. H. C.** . 

New Haven. Lyman M. Law, 5 ; Mrs. R. 

T. Bolles, 6 ; Mrs. Sylvia Johnson. 10. . . . 
New Preston. Mrs. Betsey Averili, 5; 

Samuel J. Averili, 5 

Northford. Coag. Ch 

North Haven. Cong. Sab. Sch., to const. 

Alomso G. SMrra L. M 

North Manchester. ** M. H. H." 

Norwich. Mi»s Sarah M. Lee.... 

Piaiuville. •* Fnend to the Cause ** 

Putnam. A Few Individuals of First Cong. 

Ch . 

Terry ville. J.Woodruff 

Th<impsun. Cong. Ch., collected by Miss 

Julia Sbaw 

Tolland Ladles of Cong. Ch 

Uniouvillc. Cong. Ch 

West Cornwall. Mrs. 8. M. Cornell 

West Haven. Ladieaof Cong. Ch., by Mra. 

Emeline Smith, 16.45; Ladies of Cong. 

Ch.. 1.50; Miss Myra Nickerson, 1 ; Mr. 

Nickerson, 1 

Whiti.eyvUie. •'Sisters" Cong. Ch 

Wiosted. Mrs. N. A. Milcholl 

Winaied. Mi»s Emoline Catlin and SUter, 

Woodbury. Ladies of First Cong. Ch 

. *VA Friend" 

NEW YORK, $171 J». 

Big Hollow. Nelson Hitchcock 

Binghumton. Bible Class First Cong. Ch., 

1; » Friends." 20c 

Brier Hill. Ladies, by Mrs. W. H. Way.. . . 

Gerry. Mrs. Mary A. Sears 

Goshen. Fannie B. Crane 

Gran by Center. J. C. Harrington 

Lockport. Ladies of the First Free Con^ 

Ch 

New York. E. A. Seecomb, 85 ; Homer N. 

Loikwood, 10 

Norwich. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Rouses Point. "A Friind ** 

By Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Tn>as. W. H. M. U., 
/or Woman' t Work 

Churchville. Ladles* Aux 5 00 

Copenhagen. W. H. M. U J[0^ 15 00 

NEW JERSEY, $60.80. 

Montclair. Mrs. Edward Sweet 60 00 

Newark. Ladies of Belleville Av. Cong. 

Ch.(ad'l) 180 

Orange Valley. Ladies of Cong. Ch 8 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, $5.00. 
Cambridgeboro. Woman's Miss. Soc. of 
Cong. Ch 6 00 

OHIO, $100.88. 
Cleveland. Mrs. S. A. Bradbury, 50 ; Miss 
A. Walworth, 50 ; Jennings Av. Cong. 
Ch., 17 14; Mrs. A. bcott, 10; Daniel 

Seaies,5 188 14 

Ooniieaut. H. E. Pond 5 «.0 

llartlord. Conif.Ch.. 8 60 

Lorain. Ladies of Cong. Ch 7 00 

Marietta. Ladies of First Cong Ch 7 26 

North RidgevUle. Cong. Ch 11 29 



19 95 

13 20 
10 00 
10 00 

14 00 
60 00 


600 


1 80 

60 00 

60 

10 00 


88 00 


85 00 
28 00 
200 
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Heceipts. 



Oberlln. Hennr J. King, 10: Dr. Homer 

Johnson, 5 ; Sf i00 8. ^ UpMn, 1 $16 00 

Tallnudge. Cong. Ch 9 66 

INDIANA, $6.00. 

Aubom. Jamet Adams 6 00 

ILLINOIS, $506.87. 

Anrora. N.L. James 10 00 

CampPoint. S. B. McKlnnej 10 00 

Chicago. New England Cong. Ch 15S 87 

Blgin. Mrs. B. E. C. Borden S5 00 

Bi^lewood. Mrs. Marr F. Nichols 6 00 

Evanston. J. M. Williams 60 00 

Olencoe. Cong. Ch 5 00 

Oak Park. FlrsiCong.Ch 800 00 

Princeton. Mrs. S. C. Clapp 10 00 

ShirUnd. Rev. B. Coiton S 00 

Wankegan. Cong. Ch 4 00 

Winneoago. N. F. Parsons, 15 ; O. T. Bol- 

comb, a 17 00 

ByMrs. B. F. Leavitt, Treas. Dl. W. H. M. 

Joy Prairie. Ladies* Miss. Circle. S 50 
MoIIne. A.Williamson ....6 00 
M<»line. Thank Offeiing, fh>m 

Ladles* Miss. Circle 6 60 18 00 

MICHIGAN, $48.66. 

BayCitT. Ladles of Cong. Ch 18 00 

Benxonia. Rev. Joseph 8. Fisher 16 00 

Detroit. Second Cong. Ch 16 C6 

Kalamazoo. ''LeftHand*' 6 00 

WISCONSIN, $81.00. 

Bmerald Grove. Lndies of Cone. Ch 8 00 

Fond-dn-Lac. Ladies of Cong. Ch 17 75 

Rlpon. Prof . C. T. Tracy 6 00 

SonPrairle. Cong. Ch 6 :e6 

IOWA, $188.17. 

Elkader. Mrs. Marr H. Carter 6 00 

Oriimeli. Samnel P. Cooper 100 00 

McGregor. "Friends" 10 00 

MUes. Cong. Sab Sch 8 17 

Trmer. Ladies of Cong. Ch 16 00 

MINNESOTA, $81.85. 

Bzcelslor. "A.8.F.*' 100 

Litchfield. Wm. B. Catbcart 6 00 

Minneapolis. Pilgrim Ch. Sab. Sch 6 85 

St. Pnnl. Plymouth Cong. Ch 10 00 

MISSOURI, $4.86. 

Pierce City. Ladies of First Cong. Ch 4 86 

KANSAS, 881.10. 

Arkansas City. "AFriend'* 6 00 

Arkansas City. **AFriend** 6 00 

Meriden. J. Rntty 10 00 

Topeka. A Few Ladies of First Cong. Ch. 1 10 



ARKANSAS, $4.00. 
LitUeRock. Cong. Ch.. $4 00 

NEBRASKA, $6.46. 

Colombns. Ladies of Cong. Ch 186 

Monroe. D. Kerr, J. Hall and F. FeUers, 

I c. ea 80 

Rising City. Ladies of Cong. Ch 8 80 

Stanton. Ladies of Cong. Cn 8 00 

DAKOTA, $18JX). 

Cleveland. Mrs. Sarah P. Wirt 1000 

Jamestown. Mrs. M. S. Wells 6 00 

Vermillion. Ladies of Cong. Ch 8 60 

CALIFORNIA $68.60. 

Oakland. Ladies of First Cong. Ch 40 50 

Sanu Barbara. Ladies of First Ch 18 00 

TBNNBSSBE, $48.06. 

Grand View. Ladies of Cong. Ch 1 M 

Jonesboro. Cong. Cn 8 7S 

Memphis. Ladies of Second Cong. Ch — 6 85 

Nashville. Cong. Ch. of Fisk U 88 46 

NORTH CAROLINA, $1.60 

Oillsboro. Ladies of Chapel HUl Ch 1 SO 

GEORGIA, $4.00. 
Cypress Slash. Cong. Ch 4 00 

ALABAMA, $6.80. 
Anniston. Cong. Sab. Sch., 8.80; Cong. 
Ch.,8 680 

, $8.00. 

. ''One Who Wonld Gladly Give 

More." 100 

. ♦• A Suburban Friend." 1 00 

RecelM* for I>cbt $9,845 87 

ReceipU for Other Parpoees 65,i9S 07 

Total for September $75,13B 84 

Total from Oct. 1 to Sept. 80 gft.TtH » 

FOR AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 

Snbf criptions for September ^'^ 

Previously acknowledged 818 16 

Total $867 67 

FOR ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Worcester, Mass. A Friend, In Memoriam, 
for ThH>. aetCp Fund, TaUad^ga C, to 
he namfd Hiram Ward Lincoln $1,000 00 

Hanging Rock, Ohio. EMate of Rachel R. 
Hamilton, by R. Peebles, Ex 1,000 00 

H. W. Hubbard. Treasurer, 

66 Reade Street, N. T. 
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^J^Tnetiean ^TMi^^ionarf^ "^^^oexaiion. 



The December Missionary is a double number, given up to the proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meeting. We gire all the reports, and some of the 
papers and addresses. The others will appear in subsequent numbers. 
Dr. MoKenzie's sermon will be printed in the Annual Report. 



$350,000. 

After hearing the report of the American Missionary Association, the 
National Council of Congregational Churches unanimously passed the 
following resolutions : 

^'Besolved, That the Council recommend that the churches contribute, 
the coming year, the sum of $350,000 to the work of the A. M. A. 

^^Resolvedy That the Council advise the officers of the A. M. A. and 
the Trustees of its chartered institutions of learning to put forth every 
effort to secure the speedy endowment of thesie institutions in order to 
assure their existence and permanent usefulness, and thus make it pos- 
sible for the Association to extend its work." 

The Finance Committee incorporated the above Resolutions in their 
report presented at the Annual Meeting in New Haven, and their report 
was also unanimously adopted. 

When the Resolutions were adopted at Chicago it was with the distinct 
understanding that the $350,000 were to be contributed by the churches 
and living donors. The amount was specified exclusive of money to be 
received from legacies and other sources. This same understanding was 
in the mind of the Annual Meeting when the resolutions were offered and 
adopted. This should be clearly recognized by our friends as we begin 
the work of the year before us. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
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from the churches and living donors is the watchword given us hy the 
Council and the Annual Meeting that for the next year we are to keep 
speaking in the hearing of our friends. We will try and be faithful to 
the commission. 

We begin right here. According to the Year Book of 1886 there are 
418^564 members in the Oongregational churclies of the country. The 
call, therefore^ is for a contribution of about eighty -four cents^ or less than 
two cents per week, from every member. Not an extravagant call surely 
for so great a work to make. Do you wish to know how much your 
church should contribute the coming year to the A. M. A. in order to 
supply its part in the total? Multiply your church-membership by 
eighty-four and you have it. 

But it is to be remembered there are many churches that for one reason 
or other make no contributions to the A. M. A. Some of them are poor, 
others are without pastors. Deficiency caused in this way must be made 
up by the abounding liberality of the faithful and the strong. 

Out of the $335^704.20, our total receipts last year, $215,564.36 came 
from the churches and living donors. The amount set by the Council 
and the Annual Meeting calls for an advance on the part of the churches 
and living donors of about sixty per cent. We earnestly request pastors, 
officers of the churches, and all our friends everywhere, to take this 
matter upon their hearts and do what they can to inaugurate measures 
and start influences with a view to the accomplishment of this end. 



The list of subscribers to the American Missionary should be greatly, 
and at once, increased. We believe our monthly is worthy of a large cir- 
culation and wide reading. The character of its contents and the inter- 
esting field it covers warrant us in saying this. We bespeak the kind co- 
operation of pastors and of our readers generally to secure this. The sub- 
scription price is only fifty cents. 



The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association, 
held in New Haven, Conn., was the most largely attended of any in the 
history of the organization. Wednesday afternoon the meeting over- 
flowed from the Centre Church into the United Church. In the evening 
both churches were filled. The papers, addresses, and discussions were 
of a high order intellectually ; but, far better than this, the meetings 
from beginning to end were pervaded by a deep spiritual tone. The 
morning prayer-meetings gave key to the feeling in all the sessions, and 
particularly noteworthy in the prayers was the tender remembrance of 
the devoted missionaries in the field. A spirit of harmony prevailed 
throughout. " It is good to be here," was the hearty testimony fre- 
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qnently heard. Inspirations were received that will be felt in the pulpits 
and charches whose pastors and members were represented at this great 
gathering. The assidnoas labors of the Kew Haven pastors and the 
gentlemen selected to co-operate with them in committees ; the generons 
hospitality of the churches, far exceeding the large demands placed upon 
it, make words too feeble to express oar appreciation of the noble service 
and our gratitude for it We can only pray that the richest blessings of 
Divine grace may descend upon the churches and homes of New Haven 
whose generosity and thoughtful provision made all those who attended 
the Annual Meeting feel that they were heartily welcome. 



Hon. Yung Wing, of Hartford, Commissioner in charge of the educa- 
tion of Chinese youth in the United States, made a telling address, in 
which the wrongs suffered by the Chinese in this country were held up 
plainly and denounced vigorously. 



Our four boys — ^two of them graduates of Atlanta and two of Fisk — 
who appeared on the platform at New Haven and took part in the pro- 
ceedings did themselves and the schools at which they were educated 
great credit. We felt proud of them. 



Bev. Artemas Ehnamani, pastor of our Indian church at Santee, with 
Bev. A. L. Biggs for interpreter, made a good impression in behalf of 
Indian missions. Five Indian students from our Santee Normal Train- 
ing School delighted the large audiences by singing the songs of Zion in 
the Dakota tongue. Under the direction of Bev. Mr. Shelton these 
Indians will make a brief campaign in New England, speaking and sing- 
ing of the power of the Oospel to save. 



In the resolution of thanks adopted at the close of the meetings we 
could not specify by name all whom we wished to thank. The list would 
have been too long. But we feel that the name of Bev. Erastus Blakeslee 
should be specially mentioned. Was it because he had been a general in 
the army that he proved to be such a master in details ? And was it 
because of the same reason that he took such a genuine interest in the 
success of the meeting ? As a rule, none are more interested in our work 
than the veteran soldiers. Those who fought for emancipation take a 
special interest In the emancipated. We understand that the selection of 
two clergymen as assistants at the communion and the large number of 
deacons to serve were of his planning. A most excellent plan and excel- 
lently carried out It should be imitated at all large conventions. 
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DEATH OF LITTLE MARIE ADLOF. 

We are grieved to annoance the death of this little friend of the colored 
children. The following letter tells the story : 

Prague, August 28, 188«. 

Dbab Dr. Powell : You will be pained to hear of tbe death of the dear little 
friend of the colored children of America— Marie Adlof. 

I ouf^ht to have written you before concerning her *' going home,** but a multitude 
of cares have prevented. 

Her love for the Schwarzen Kinder of America never left her. Even in momenta of 
weakness and pain she still planned for them. 

She was permitted to save j ast twenty more of those bright ten-kreutzer pieces. Mr. 
Elbert B. Monroe, of Southport, Conn., on a recent visit to Prague, kindly consented to 
take these last savings of little Marie to your treasury, " A. M. A." 

Death was no terror to our little friend. She seemed fully ready, and had as dear a 
view of the plan of salvation as a grown person. She arranged to have her scanty ward- 
robe given to different poor children. The good woman who kindly cared for little 
Marie asked her : *' What shall I do with your little savings bank where you have 
saved your kreutzers for the poor black children?" For some time she gave no 
answer, and seemed lost in thought. Her kind foster mother suggested several little 
girls. ** To none of them," she replied ; *'they would take no interest In my dear black 
children. Give the bank to little Ruth Clark." '* But she is only a baby, not yet a 
year old." '* I know that ; but then she will be taught to love those for whom I saved 
my money ; she shall have my bank. She will work and pray for the poor black 
children." 

The sacred legacy — the little savings bank — is carefully preserved, and in due time 
the " A. M. A." will have other silver bits from " Marie Adlof s savings bank." 

Some months ago we were permitted to establish — legally — a Y. M. C. A. for Bohemia. 
Little Maria was much interested in all she heard about it, and began saving kreutzers 
for this new work. At the time of her death she had thirty-six kreutzers, about four- 
teen cents, carefully laid by for the Y. M. C. A. At the formal opening of the rooms 
of the Association theae kreutzers were sold for nearly ten dollars. Her funeral was 
attended by a goodly number of people. Some twenty little girls stood around the 
casket. After the service in her simple home, we followed her remains to their last 
resting-place, our young men carrying her gently on their shoulders the entire dis- 
tance, some two miles. How wonderful Qod's providence in permitting a little poor 
Bohemian girl to awaken so much interest for the colored children of the South 1 May 
this impulse long be felt. 

Sincerely yours, 

Albert W. Clark. 

The above letter was read at the Annual Meeting, accompanied by the 
annonncemeDt that the kreutzers would be sold to indiyiduals and Sunday- 
schools, the proceeds to be used as scholarships for the aid of needy and 
deserving students in our schools. The scholarships were named at $50 
and $75. The only difference is that with $75 we can aid those who are 
more needy. Several of the kreutzers were spoken for on the spot. 
They could all easily have been disposed of had we cared to use the time 
of the meeting for that purpose. We preferred to lay the facts before 
the readers of the Missionary, and give all who wished an opportunity to 
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have a share in this blessed work. We invite Sanday-school superin- 
tendents to bring the story of little Marie Adlof before their schools. 
Send in the orders as soon as possible for the kreutzers. 



A Children's Pair was held, September 18fch, in Parmington, Conn. , 
to raise t50 for a Marie Adlof Scholarship. It excited a great deal of 
interest among the children, and was a complete success. It was planned 
and carried out by the girls. At the same time the ten-cent Share Certifi- 
cates were used in the Sunday-school, and the result from both agencies 
is $87.24, which we have received and will apply to the education of 
colored children in the South. Is there not here a hint on which other 
Sunday-schools can act ? 

Our Woman's Bureau has arranged for letters from the ** Children's 
Missionary" to be sent to Sunday-schools and Sunday-school classes 
which contribute to our treasury not less than five dollars. A little col- 
lecting card, called the True Blue Card, with spaces to indicate amounts 
contributed, has been prepared. When the spaces of each card are filled, 
five dollars will have been collected. We regard it as a very interesting 
device. Sunday-school superintendents and teachers will find this a 
helpful method to cultivate a spirit of benevolence among the scholars. 
Correspondence respecting the cards and missionary letters may be sent 
to Miss D. E. Emerson, 56 Reade Street, New York. 



The Trustees of Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute are 
making an earnest appeal in its behalf ; for $10,000 to meet current 
wants, for $20,000 for permanent improvements in steam plant and heat- 
ing apparatus, ^nd for $500,000 for endowment The emphasis and 
urgency of this appeal grow out of the impaired health of General Arm- 
strong from overwork, and the necessity of placing this eminently useful 
school above contingencies and of saving the health and life of its noble 
Principal. 

Hampton is a child of the American Missionary Association on which 
the parent has abundant reason to look with great gratification, and for 
which it can only wish the greatest success. The religious interests of 
the Institute are in a measure under the care of the Association, as it 
still aids in the support of the pastor. Rev. H. B. Prissell, and we have 
observed with great satisfaction the uniformly healthy tone of the Chris- 
tian influences that pervade every part of the institute and that are 
carried by the students everywhere when they enter upon their life work. 



Our mifldionary in Charleston, Rev. George 0. Rowe, writes us hearty 
expression of his thanks to the friends who have sent aid to the sufferers 
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on account of the earthqnake. There are cases of real destitution which 
have not yet been supplied. In the hands of a missionary, the little 
money and supplies of clothing can be distributed as instrumentalities 
for further good. • 

The calamity has not been without its blessings. A religious interest 
such as the church has never known before is now felt. Already eigh- 
teen have professed saving faith in Christ. Twenty-six are propounded 
for admission to the church on profession of faith at the next Com- 
munion. Congregations are large and all the meetings well attended. 
There is no excitement, the interest is quiet and genuine and deep. 



Rev. Edward Trumbull Hooker, who became pastor of our church in 
Charleston, S. C, in 1881 and continued in that position till 1885, 
when, by reason of ill-health, he felt obliged to retire from his charge, 
died October 2d, 1886, at West Salem, Wis. Mr. Hooker gave himself 
to the work with great singleness of purpose, and took constant pride in 
the people for whom he labored. 



Rev. Daniel D. Dodge died suddenly in Wilmington, N". C, at the age 
of sixty-seven. He entered our work at Wilmington in 1872, and con- 
tinued there till the time of his death. His influence extended far out- 
side of the church of which he was pastor and the school with which he 
was connected. He took an earnest interest in everything that pei*tained 
to the welfare of the colored people. He cai^fully studied their aptitudes 
and needs. He was ready to help in anything that gave promise for the 
elevation of the people. He was a devoted Christian, an earnest worker, 
and a faithful friend. 



The National Council at Chicago nobly proclaimed the anti-caste sen- 
timent of the Congregational churches of the country by unanimously 
electing Rev. B. A. Imes, pastor of the Colored Congregational Church 
of Memphis, Tenn., as second assistant moderator. 



A Southern delegate to the I^ational Council dropped into a restaurant 
in Chicago for lunch. The waiters refused to serve him. After waiting 
awhile, hoping that some' one would come and take his order, he was in- 
formed by the proprietor that he might as well leave, for he could not be 
served there. The matter was brought to the attention of the Council, 
which at once put itself on record thus : 

** It having come to the knowledge of the Ck>ancil that one of its memben, a pastor 
of a Ck>ngiegational chorch in Enoxville, Tenn., on Thursday last was refused serriee 
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at MoflBop's Restaurant, No. 464 West Madison Street, Chicago, solely on account of 
color ; therefore, 

**JSe$ohed, That we as a Council put on record our sense of indignation at this act 
of discourtesy and barbarity, and express the hope tliat the proprietor of this restaurant 
will not be permitted to escape the punishment imposed by the State of Illinois." 

We understand that Eev. S. P. Smith, the brother who was refused 
service, has brought suit against the restaurant keeper and his head 
waiter for the sum of t5,000. We trust it will be pressed to an issue. 



Willis McNair, a colored barber serving on the United States Grand 
Jury at Little Bock, Ark., was refused admittance with the white mem- 
bers of the jury to J. W. Knot's and the Capitol Hotel restaurants. 
When the facts were reported to Judge Caldwell he made a speech from 
the bench, saying that the jurors were officers of the law and could not 
be separated. They were sent back, and the United States marshal was 
instructed to accompany them and report to the court. Mr. Knot re- 
fused again to admit the negro, and said he would never admit one to the 
white people's room. The Capitol restaurant, however, took the jury in 
a body, and for the first time a negro enjoyed his repast at the leading 
hotel in the State and among white people. 



Mark Blandford, of the Georgia Supreme Court, has a son who was 
recently engaged in a stupendous effort to master Greek. One night the 
young man was poring over his lesson, perplexed and in dire distress. In 
the room was a negro boy whose business around the place was to curry 
and feed the horses, black boots and do similar work. The negro listened 
for quite a while to the wails of the young student and then said : 

" Marse Bob, I can read that for you.'* 

** You ! " exclaimed the young man. " You're a fool ; this is Greek.'* 

*' Can't help it," replied the negro ; " I can read it." 

The book was handed to him, and the negro read right along. When 
he had finished Judge Blandford said : 

*' Where in the mischief did you learn to read Greek ?" 

"At the Atlanta University," quietly responded the negro. — AtUnta 
Constitution. 

The colored people of Louisiana, weary of waiting for the State to do 
more than it does for the education of the colored children, are making 
efforts to organize so as to secure the keeping of the schools open for six 
months. The object is to continue the colored public schools after the 
State and Parish school funds are exhausted. It is certainly a sad state 
of things when the colored people are compelled to take the matter of the 
education of their children into their own hands, because the State gov- 
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eminent fails to do its duty. We are glad, however^ to see the colored 
people of Louisiana manifest such an interest in the sabject of education. 
It ought to make the white people of the State blush for very shame. 



INDIANS IN THE DAKOTA ASSOCIATION. 

This body met September 13th-16th at Plankinton, representing the one 
hundred and ten churches of South Dakota. It is a vigorous set of men 
who have settled in this new country. Society here seems to have been 
transported in bulk, with its churches and schoolhouses following hard 
upon the first settlement. The intelligence of the people is indicated by 
the census of 1880, which makes a rate per cent, of 4.8 of those who 
cannot write being over ten years of age. In the discussion of Congress 
upon admitting South Dakota into the Union, a Southern member said 
that the new territory had not intelligence enough to warrant Statehood ; 
whereas in Georgia the corresponding per cent, is fifty ! This is of the 
white and colored together. Of the colored, the per cent, is eighty; of the 
white, about thirty. And so in all that land south of Mason and Dixon's 
it is half of the people, white and black, who cannot write, while in 
Dakota it is less than five out of a hundred. The people here understand 
why it is that a majority of the House members refuse them recognition, 
and, as they do come into the Union, they will remember who their friends 
are. 

Secretaries W. M. Barrows and L. H. Cobb and J. E. Eoy were on hand 
to represent their respective causes, and Kev. Mr, Wiard, the new Superin- 
tendent, was making his first appearance at the Association, commending 
himself by his spiritual sympathy and vigorous way. He will doubtless 
make an able, judicious administrator. The old Field Superintendent, 
J. E. R, was reminded of his first visit, in 1870, to help Joseph Ward 
dedicate his church at Yankton, the first of our order in the territory. In 
1871 he made another visitation, at which time he looked in upon Bev. 
A. L. Biggs's Santee mission, and ran over to organize a church in the de- 
serted military barracks of Sioux Falls, where now is a flourishing church 
in a thriving city, "the Lowell of Dakota," a railway centre. In 1873 
he came again to visit the churches and to attend the third meeting of this 
Association at Vermillion and, in 1875, the fifth meeting at Canton, 
preaching for the body both times. We were proud that we could then 
count up a dozen churches, and we were almost dazed that the Presby- 
terians had as yet left this field to us alone ; but since that our brethren 
have come in to do their share of the work in the rising State, and the 
herdsmen in feeding their flocks have not been without occasion for study- 
ing the grace of comity. Up to the time of that last visit there was not a 
foot of railroad in the South territory beyond the sixty miles up to 
Yankton ; now there are several thousand miles of rail, and along these are 
their rising towns and cities. 
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This Association has the privilege of manifesting fellowship with the 
Indian churches. Those of Revs. A. L. and T. L. Riggs at Santee and 
at Oahe helong to the body^ and are represented in it not only by these 
missionaries, but by the native pastors and delegates. At this meeting we 
have had Rev. Artemas Ehnamani, pastor at Santee, and his delegate, Mr. 
Eli Abraham (Metal-lined-wings), one of the teachers there ; also Deacon 
William Lee (Crane Eagle), a teacher at Oahe. At the communion the 
latter served at the table. An evening was given to the work of the 
A M. A. After an address by the Western District Secretary, then came 
on the brothers Riggs and the two Indian brethren from Santee. Mr. 
Thomas Riggs -pointed out upon the map his central mission at Oahe and 
the eleven stations out upon the Grand, the Morean, and the Cheyenne 
rivers. At a recent communion he had received five or six white and 
several Indian members, all on confession of faith. His school is growing 
finely, and the stations under native teachers and preachers are maturing 
hopefully. To visit one of these points he had recently ridden two hundred 
miles in three days and a half, spending twenty hours of that time at the 
place, and lying out the other nights. Mr. Alfred Riggs's Normal and 
Industrial Training School, with its theological department, is becoming a 
power among the people. It has over twenty teachers in all the depart- 
ments, and now has in hand a property, in buildings and outfit, worth fifty- 
five thousand dollars. He interpreted the speeches of the two Indian 
representatives. The pastor told the story of his thirty-five years in 
heathendom and of his twenty years in the Christian way. A pure-minded, 
dignified man, his address made a deep impression upon the large assembly. 



'^ Ten Years of Missionary Work Among the Indians at S'kokomish, 
Washington Territory," by Rev. Myron Eells, one of our missionaries, 
is a most valuable contribution to literature on the Indian question. It 
is of special popular value from the fact that it deals largely with the 
habits and customs of the Indians. Published by the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. 

Hubbard Brothers, Publishers, of Philadelphia, have issued the first 
volume of Ben. Perley Poore's "Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the 
National Metropolis. *' This veteran journalist. Clerk of the Senate Print- 
ing Records and Editor of the Congressional Directory, has had exceptional 
opportunities to know the men who, in our National Congress, have had, 
during the past sixty years, charge of our national legislation. He was 
well acquainted with the anti-slavery men among the politicians, and they 
come in for a good share of his attention in this volume. The book is 
full of most interesting information — interesting alike to old and young. 
That it is lively, entertaining, and spicy is what might be expected, Mr. 
Poore knows how to write. 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 



American Missionary Association. 



The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association 
convened in the Centre Congregational Church at New Haven, Conn., 
October 19th, at 3 o'clock p.m. 

The President not having arrived, the Association was called to order 
by Vice-President Rev. D. 0. Mears, D.D., of Massachusetts, and after 
the singing of " Coronation'^ Rev. John L. Ewell, of Massachusetts, read 
a portion of the tenth chapter of Luke and led the convention in prayer. 
Rev. George F. Stanton, of Massachusetts, was elected Secretary, and 
Rev. Edmund M. Vittum, of Connecticut, Assistant Secretary. 

The Committee on Nominations was appointed as follows : Rev. 
Burdett Hart, D.D., of Connecticut; Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of Mas- 
sachusetts ; and Mr. D. L. Fuller, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary Powell read the portion of the Constitution relating to life- 
membership and delegates, and the Roll of the Association and Visitors 
was prepared, as follows : 

ROLL. 

Life Members. 

Rev. F. H. Adams, Ct. ; Rev. A. C. Adams, Ct. ; Rev. M. B. Angier, N. Y. ; Rev. 
D. E. Adams, Mass. ; Rev. S. J. Austin, Ct. ; Austin Abbott, N. Y. ; Rev. J. F. Blades, 
Mass. ; Rev. F. C. Bradley. Ct. ; Rev. S. W. Barnum, Ct. ; Rev. L. F. Beny, Ct. ; Mrs, 
W. H. Black, Me. ; Mrs. H. C. Beach, Ct. ; Rev. L. H. Barber, Ct. ; C. N. Brown, 
N. Y. ; Mrs. C. N. Brown, N. Y. ; Rev. J. O. Barrows, Ct. ; A. 0. Beebee, Mass. ; 
D. Birge, Ct.; Rev. E. C. Baldwin, Ct.; Rev. E. S. Beard, Ct.; Rev. E. H. B/ington, 
Mass. ; Dea. Q. A. Bodge, Ct. ; Rev. S. L. Bell, Mass. ; Rev. R. C. Bell, Mass. ; Rev. W. F. 
Blackman, Ct. : Rev. J. Brand, O. ; Rev. N. J. Burton, Ct. ; P. Bevin, Ct. ; Dea. L. P. 
Buell, Ct. ; Rev. A. H. Bradford. N. J. ; Rev. G. A. Bryan, Ct. ; W. E. Benbam, Ct, ; 
Mrs. W. E. Benbam, Ct. ; Rev. W. T. Briggs. Mass. ; T. E. Babb, Mass. ; Miss L. Beck- 
with, Ct. ; H. C. Butler. Ct. ; Mrs. H. S. Brown, Ct. ; Mrs. E. C. Baldwin, Ct. ; Dea. 
J. Benjamin, Ct. ; Rev. W. M. Brooks, la. ; Mrs. G. H. Butler ; Mr. L. H. Basselt, Ct. ; 
Rev. A, F. Beard. N. Y. ; Rev. R. Crawford, Mass. ; Rev. S. W. Clarke, Mass. ; 
Birs. S. W. Clarke, Mass. ; Rev. F. Countryman, Ct. ; Mrs. F. Countryman, Ct. ; Dea. 
D. N. Camp, Ct. ; Mrs. Fanny Champlin. N. Y. ; E. L. Cbamplin, N. Y. ; Rev. H. L. 
Chase, Minn. ; Mrs. H. L. Chase, Minn. ; Miss M. A. Cutter, Mass. ; Rev. J. B. Cleave- 
land, Ct. ; E. L. Catlin, Ct. ; Miss Anna M. Cahill, Tenn. ; J. H. Cleveland, Ct. ; 
S. J. Darrow, Ct. ; Prof. G. E. Day, Ct. ; J. Davenport, N. Y. ; Rev. J. R. Danforth, 
Pa. ; C. Duncan. Mass. ; Rev. G. Dnatan, Mass. ; Rev. M. Dexter, Mass. ; Rev. J. O. 
Davenport, Ct. ; Rev. P. B. Davis, Mass. ; Mrs. E. J. Dickerman, 111. ; B. T. Dudley, Ct. ; 
Rev. T. A. Emerson, Ct. ; J. L. Ewell, Mass. ; Miss D. E. Emerson. N. Y. ; Miss. E. B. 
Emery, Me. ; Mr. J. Eldridge, Mass. ; Mrs. J. Eldridge, Mass ; Rev. A. P. Foster, 
Mass. ; Mrs. G. M. Farrington, Mass. ; Dea. C. H. Gilbert, Ct. ; Rev. A. Gardner. Ct ; 
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L. a GrigfiTB, Ct. ; Ber. J. F. Qaylord, Mass. ; Mm. E. A. H. QrosTenor, Mass. ; G. L. 
Goodrich, Ct. ; Rev. J. H. Goodell, Ct. ; Mn. J. H. Goodel), Gt. ; C. A. Gridley, Mass. ; 
8. D. Gilbert, Ct. ; Rot. H. M. Grant, Mass. ; Rev. G. H. Griffin, Mass. ; Rev. Bardett 
Hart, Ct. ; Miss Mary A. Hart, Ct. ; A. Hall, Ct. ; N. J. Herbert, N. H. ; C. L. Hickox, 
Ct. ; H. D. Hawley, Ct.; Rev. W. A. Hallock, Ct. ; Rev. S. Hlnes, Ct.; H. W. Hnbbard, 
N. T. ; Rev. W. 8. Hawkes, Mass. ; Rev. J. P. Hoyt, Ct ; Rev. R. P. Hibbard, Mass. ; 
C. T. Hnntington, Mass. ; Rev. H. W. Hunt, Ct. ; Rev. J. W. Hird, Mass. ; E. Hobart, 
Mass. ; J: W. Hangerford, Ct. ; Mrs. J. W. HuDgerford, Ct. ; Rev. W. D. Hart, 
R. L ; Rev. H. L. Hnbbell, Mass. ; Miss E. M. Horton, N. Y. ; Mrs. H. Johnson, Ct. ; 
Abbie W. Johnson, Mass. ; Rev. 8. M. Keeler, Ct. ; 8. C. Kendall, Ct. ; Rev. H. L. 
Kelsey, Ct. ; Rev. M. Knight, Ct. ; Rev. H. N. Kenney, Ct. ; Mrs. W. B. Kimball, 
Mass. ; Rev. G. E. Lovejoj, Mass. ; Mn. E. G. Learned, Mass. ; N. Lincoln, Me. ; Rev. 
8. H. Lee. Ct. ; Rev. W. W. Leete, Ct. ; Rev. P. W. Lyman, Mass. ; W. H. Lovell, 
Mass. ; Mrs. J. M. Linsley, Ct. ; Miss. E. A. Linsley, Ct. ; Rev. J.' H. Laid, Mass. ; 
Mrs. C. F. Leete. Ct. ; R. Linsley, Ct. ; Mrs. M. A. Millett, Mass. ; Mrs. M. E. Morse, 
Ct. ; Rev. T. A. Merrill, Mass. ; Rev. C. L. Merriam, N. J. ; Rev. 8. J. M. Merwin, 
a. ; F. W. Mar, Ct. ; 8. N. Miller, Mass. ; C. L. Mead. N. Y. ; Rev. C. L. Merriam. 
N. J. ; Mrs. C. L. Merriam. N. J. ; Rev. D. O. Mears, Mass. ; E. C. Marsh, Mass. ; Miss 
E, Morse, Ct. ; B. G. Northrop, Ct. ; Mrs. A. N. Niles. N. Y. ; Mrs. 8. P. Newell, Ct. ; 
Mrs. A. F. Odlin, Mass. ; Rev. James Powell, N. Y. ; Elizabeth N. Pearson. N. Y. ; 
W. B. Pickney, Ct. ; Miss Hattie R. Pease, Ct. ; Rev. F. B. Pullan, N. J. ; Rev. J. 
Pettibone, Ct. ; Mrs. 8. Prentice, Ct. ; Dea. 8. Prentice. Ct ; C. H. Prnllard, Ct ; Rev. 
G. A. Pelton, Ct. ; Mrs. M. 8. Perry, Me. ; G. A. Putnam, Mass. ; Rev. G. H. Pratt, 
Ct. ; Rev. D. M. Pratt, Ct. ; A. Pearson, N. Y. ; Mrs. B. B. Rice, Mass. ; Rev. A. L. 
Riggs, Neb. ; Rev. C. J. Ryder, N. Y. ; T. Reed, Mass. ; Rev. J. E. Roy. 111. ; Rev. 
L. 8. Rowland, Mass. ; Rev. A. T. Reed. Ct. ; Rev. H. B. Roberts, Ct. ; Rev. Newman 
Smjth, Ct. ; B. N. 8ejmoar, Ct. ; Rev. G. F. 8Unton. Mass. ; Mrs. G. F. 8tanton, 
Mass. ; N. J. 8eeley, Ct ; A. 8tone. Mass. ; Rev. E. B. 8andford, Ct. ; A. D. 8omers, 
Ct ; Mrs. Charles K. 8mith, Ct. ; Rev. M. E. 8trieby, N. Y.; Mrs. M. E. 8trieby, N. Y. ; 
Miss C. J. Seward. Ct. ; D. A. Strong, Ct. ; Rev. E. Strong, Mass. ; Dea. J. W. Spel- 
man, Ct ; Jobn Stevens, Ct. ; C. H. Stone, Ct. ; Pres. J. H. Seelye, Mass. : Rev. N. J. 
Squires, Ct. ; Mrs. C. H. Studley, Ct. ; Rev. W. C. Sexton, Vt ; A. Spooner, Mass. ; 
Mrs. W. Spaulding, N. Y. ; Rev. J. Scott. Ct. ; Rev. E. G. Selden. Mass. ; J. W. 
Townsend. Ct. ; Rev. J. E. Twitchell, Ct. ; O. F. Treadwell, M. D., Ct. ; Rev. W. A. 
Thomas, Mass. ; T. H. L. Talcott, Ct. ; Prof. E. P. Thwing. N. Y. ; Rev. G. J. 
Tillotson. Ct. ; E. Talcott ; Mrs. E. Taloott ; J. N. Towne, Mass. ; Mrs. J. N. Towns. 
Mass. ; C. Talcott. Ct ; Miss E. H. Twichell. N. Y. ; Mrs. A. Turkinton, Ct. ; Rev. 
J. H. Vorce, Ct ; Rev. E. M. Vittnm, Ct. ; Rev. C. L. Woodworth, Mass. ; Mrs. C. L. 
Woodworth, Mass. ; Rev. W. F. Warren. Ct ; Miss M. A. Wood. Ct. ; Rev. O. H. 
White. Mass. ; J. E. Woodroff. Ct. ; J. B. Wright. Mass. ; Mrs. M. H. Williams, 
Mass. ; L. Warner, Ct ; Dea. J. B. Williams. Ct. ; Rev. C. H. Williams. Ct. ; Alice J. 
White, Mass. ; J. Watroas. Ct ; Miss L. E. Williams. Mass. ; Miss G. 8. Wilder, 
Mass.; Mrs. L. A. Weld, Ct. ; Rev. W. W. Woodworth, Ct ; Miss M. R. WUcox, 
Mass. ; J. H. Washbam, N. Y. ; H. A. Warner, Ct. ; Rev. R. M. Woods, Mass. 

Deiegates, 

Rev. F. D. Avery. Ct. ; Rev. N. G. Axtell, Ct ; Dea. T. M. Abbott, Ct. ; D. F. 
Atwater. Mass. ; W. N. Bacon. Vt ; G. H. Bailey, Ct. ; Rev. D.J. Bliss, Ct. ; Rev. H. 8. 
Brown, Ct. ; E. Brewer, Ct ; Mrs. E. Brewer, Ct. ; Rev. M. B. Boardman. Ct. ; Mrs. 
M. B. Boardman, Ct. ; J. A Boyd, Ct ; Rev. W. A. Benedict, Fla. ; A. A. Baker. Ct. 
Mm A. A. Baker, Ct. ; L. A. Benham, Ct ; M. 8. Bidwell, Mass. ; Rev. C. H. Barber, 
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Gt. ; G. H. Batler, Gt. ; Rev. D. J. Gl«rk, Ci. ; R. GhapmaD, Gt. ; Rev. N. M. Galhoan, 
Ct. ; Rev. F. D. Ghandler, Gt. ; Mrs. P. D. Ghandler, Gt. ; Mrs. L. A. Gamp, Gt. ; Bin. 
W. J. Garpenter, N. Y. ; L. A. Dickerman. Gt ; Rev. G. H. Dicklnaon, Gt. ; Rev. X, J. 
Djer, Bfasfl. ; G. Dinsmore, Mass. ; M. F. Dickinson, Jr., Maos. ; O. K. Dickinson, Gt. ; 
G. S. Davis, Me. ; Mrs. G. 8. Davis, Me. ; S. H. Dadlej, Gt. ; Rev. J. Edwaida, 
Mass. ; Dea. G. B. Foot. Gt. ; S. L. Flower, Gt. ; Rev. S. F. French, Gt. ; P. Faircliild, 
Gt. ; Rev. H. P. Fislier, Vt. ; J. H. Farrel, Gt ; & BL Galpin, D. G. ; R. Grant, Ct. ; 
G. L. Gold, Ct ; Mrs. B. J. Gardner, Gt. ; B. W. Goodenougb, Ct ; Rev. F. A^^Gaylord, 
Mass. ; Rev. W. R Griggrfl. Mass. ; Rev. H. B. Hart, Gt. ; Rev. A. G. Hard, Mass. ; Rev. 
A. Hazen, Mass. ; Mrs. S. J. Hall, Mass. ; W. A. Harris, Gt. ; Dea. B. B. Hlllard, Gt ; 
J. H. Hayden, Gt. ; M. G. Hazen, Gt. ; Rev. L. H. Higgins, Gt ; J. F. Holmes, Gt ; 
Dea. M. L. Hotchkias, Gt. ; Rev. B. P. Hammond, Gt. ; S. J. Hall, Mass. ; Dea. H. C. 
Houghton, N. Y. ; L. Ives, Ct. ; A. L. Jadd, Gt. ; Mrs. A. L. Jadd, Ct. ; Mrs. S. M. 
Keeler, Gt. ; W. B. Knapp, Gt ; J. O. Kendall, Mass. ; Rev. J. Kyte, Mass. ; Rev. H. H. 
Kelsey, Gt. ; G. L. Lord, Gt ; Rev. J. N. Lowell, Mass. ; Mrs. H. P. Lowell, Mass. ; 
Mrs. A. Loomis, Mass. ; Rev. B. K Lewis, Gt. ; Rev. G. 8. Lane, Ct ; J. M. Unslej, 
Gt. ; B. P. Lyon, N. Y. ; Rev. W. J. Mutch, Gt. ; Dea. A. D. Montague, Mass. ; Rev. 
8. P. Marvin, Gt ; Rev. B.Mendell. Gt ; G. Maxwell, Ct ; MissB. J. Maynard, Mass. ; 
R. Mar, a. ; Rev. C^ 8. Markland. N. H. ; Rev. D. Marlon. Jr., Mass. ; Rev. W. E. B. 
Moore, Ct ; W. G. Norris, Gt ; Rev. A. F. Newton, Mass. ; Mrs. A. F. Newton, Mass. ; 
8. J. Nettleton, Ct.; Rev. J. L. Noit, Ct. ; Rev. C. 8. Nash, Gt. ; H. B. Noye^ Ct. ; 
Rev. L. M. Pierce, Mass. ; Mrs. L. M. Pierce, Mass. ; G. A. Porter, Ct ; W. B. Pickup, 
Ct. ; 8. E. Peck, Ct. ; Rev. J. H. Ross, Ct ; F. A. Rathbum, Gt. ; B. B. Rice, Mass. ; 
Mrs. C. A. Radford, Ct ; Rev. G. W. Steams, Mass. ; G. 8eck, Ct. ; Rev. 8. L. B. 
8pear, Yt ; Dea. G. E. 8hattuck, Mass. ; Miss G. L. 8mith, Mass. ; F. R. 8hipman, 
Gt. ; Dea. A. 8pooner, Mass. ; Miss 8. E. 8wift, Gt ; G. G. Tillinghast. Gt. ; Mrs. W. A. 
Thomas, Mass. ; Rev. A. B. Todd, Mass. ; Mrs. A. E. Todd, Mass. ; Minnie H. Taft, 
Mass. ; Rev. M. Van Home, R. I. ; Dea. F. J. Ward, Mass. ; J. E. Wilcox, Gt. ; B©v. 
F. R.Walt, Gt. ; D. L. WUliams. Gt ; W. 8. Williams, Ct ; Rev. E. B. WUlard, Ct. ; 

A. G. Williams, Mass. ; Tyler Waters, Mass. ; D. W. Whittlesey, Ct 

Vmtors, 

B. Allen, Gt. ; D. H. Abbe, Gt ; Rev. A. Alvord, Mass. ; Rev. L. E. Angler. Maea. ; 
Rev. J. Anderson, Ct. ; Mrs. T. Allen, Mass. ; Mrs. D. B. Adams, Mass. ; Miss 
L. G. Abbott, N. Y. ; Mrs. A. Aaton, Qi. ; J. E. Abell, Ct. ; Mrs. J. E. Abell. 
Ct ; E. M. Ayres, Mass. ; D. G. Allen, Ct ; Mrs. J. Bronson, Ct. ; Miss H. M. 
Buttricks, Gt. ; Rev. 8. Bamum, N. H. ; Mrs. M. P. Bradley, Ct ; J. B. Bailey, 
Gt ; Mrs. J. B. Bailey, Ct. ; Mrs. D. J. Bliss, Gt. ; M. F. Bachelor, Mass. ; Mrs. W. 8, 
Brogg, Mass. ; Rev. G. 8. Beardslee, Mass. ; Miss B. W. Beaman, Mass. ; Rev. E. B. 
Bliss, Mass. ; Miss G. E. Baudoin, Mass. ; Rev. J. B. Baird, Gt ; Mrs. P. Bevin, Ct. ; 

B. B. Browd, Gt. ; Mrs. J. R Bradford, Mass. ; Mrs. W. H. Bevin, Gt ; Miss C. Bun- 
nell, Gt. ; Dt, W. G. Brooke ; Mrs. H. W. Bames, Gt ; H. L. Bailey, Ct. ; Mr«. 
A. Bigelow, Mass. ; Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, N. Y. ; Rev. B. F. Burr, Ct. ; W. L. 
Brakenridge, Mass. ; Mrs. W. L. Brakenridge, Mass. ; Mrs. W. Bourne, Mass. ; Ray. 
W. T. H. Beard, Ct. ; Rev. M. Boolgurjoo, Ct. ; 8. Backus, Ct ; Mrs. 8. Backus, Ct, ; 
J. W. Butler. Ct. ; J. J. Bush. Gt. ; W. M. Beecher, Ct. ; Miss K. 8. Beecher, Ct. ; 
Miss N. 8. Buell, Gt. ; E. B. Brown, Ct ; Rev. G. W. Banks, Ct. ; Mrs. J. Butler, Ct. ; 
Mrs. H. D. Bassett, Ct. ; J. E. Bartlett, Gt. ; B. P. Blodgett : H. M. Beecher ; Mrs. 
H. M. Beecher ; Mrs. L. H. Bassett, Ct. ; E. Blackman, Ct. ; Mrs. M. 8. Bidwell. Maes. ; 
Miss G. A. Benjamin, Ct. ; Mrs. H. Curtis, Gt. ; Mrs. Robert Chapman, Gt. ; Rev. A. a 
Cheeseborough, Gt. ; Mrs. T. N. Chase, Ga. ; Mrs. N. J. 8t Glair, Tenn. ; Miss 8. T. 
Gary, Mass. ; Rev. T. J. Clark, Mass. ; Mrs. Julia P. Clark, Mass. ; MissH. 8. Cousens, 
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Bian. ; Mrs. H. OoasenB.. Mass. ; Q. D. Crittenden, Mass. ; Mrs. R. W. Clark, Ct. ; 
Rev. F. Crowell, Mass. ; C. B. Clark, N. Y. ; Mrs. B. Carpenter, Mass. ; Mrs. M. A. 
CurtisB, Ct. ; J. S. Chandler, Mass. ; A. P. C^mp, Ct. ; Rev. G. L. Clark, R. I. ; Mrs. G. 
L. Clark, R. I. ; Mrs. £. H. J. Cleaveland, Ct. ; Miss L. Carey, Mass. ; Mrs. G. R. 
Clark, Mass. ; Mrs. D. Carter, Ct ; Harriet E. Clark, Ct. ; J. Doming, Ct ; Mrs. 
J. Deming, Ct. ; Rev. W. A. DePew, Mass. ; Mrs. M. F. Dayis, Mass. ; ReT. M. P. 
Dickey, Mass. ; Mrs. 8. Dickinson, Mass. ; D. L. Dickerman, Ul. ; Mrs. C. S. Dadlej, 
Ct. ; Rev. Mr. Denison, Ct. ; Mrs. Denison, Ct. ; D. Denison, Ct ; J. O. Dean, Mass. ; 
Mrs. S. A. Downs; Mrs. W. H. Bldred, Mass. ; Rev. G. L. Edwards, Ct. ; Mrs. G. L. 
Edwards, Ct; A. H. Francis, Ct. ; Miss P. J. Ferris, Ct. ; Mrs. 8. R. Ferris. Ct ; Mrs. 
J. Fnllerton, Mass. ; Miss E. Foster, Ct ; W. Fulton, Mass. ; D. L. Faller, Mass. ; Mrs. 
D. L. Fuller, Mass. ; A. M. Farrington, N. J. ; Rev. 8. Fowler, Mass. ; Mrs. H. E. Fitts, 
Cc ; Mrs. 8. H. Fox, Mass. ; Rev. A. W. Field, Mass. ; Mrs. D. L. Fuller, Mass. ; Mrs. 
C. H. Gilbert, Ct ; Mrs. M. 8. Gillette, Ct ; Miss M. E. Gillette, Ct ; Mrs. L. B. 
Greyer, Mass. ; Rev. W. H. Gilbert, Ct ; Mrs. 8. D. Gilbert, Ct. ; Rev. R. H. Gid- 
man, Ct. ; Rev. J. 8. Gay, Mass. ; Miss M. L. Gillette, Ct ; Rev. J. A. Gallup, Ct. ; 
Mrs. E. Griswold, Ct. ; Mrs. J. J. Graham, Ct. : Mrs. J. Goodrich. Ct. ; Miss 8arah 
Hine, Ct ; Mrs. 8. Hatching, Ct ; M. Hutchins, Ct. ; Olive W. Howard, Yt ; T. M. 
Howard. Vt ; Mrs. H. K. Hart, Ct. ; Mrs. H. M. Hurd, Mass. ; Rev. E. K. Holden, Ct ; 
Rev. W. De W. Hyde. Me. ; Rev. M. F. Hardy, Mass. ; W. E. Hallock. Ct ; 8. E. 
Harrington. Mass. ; 8. M. Hadsel). Ct. ; H. C. Hurd, Ct. ; Mrs. M. A. Hale, Mass. ; 
T. B. Hill, Ct. ; Mrs. T. B. Hill. Ct ; Rev. R. P. Hibbard, Mass. ; Mrs. R P. Hibbard. 
Mass. ; Sarah W. Huntington, Mass. ; Miss E. 8. Huntington, D. C. ; Mrs. A. W. Hird, 
Mass. ; Miss. M. B. Hall, Ct. ; Mrs. 8. A. Hart, Ct ; Rev. E. P. Herrick, Ct. ; Mrs. 
8. J. Holden, Ct ; Miss C. F. Hall, Ct. ; Mrs. H. M. Harrington, Ct. ; Emily E. Hull, 
Ct ; Mrs. M. D. Herrick. Fla. ; Emerson Hall, Yt ; Mrs. Emerson Hall, Vt ; Mrs. H. D. 
Herrick. Fla. ; Rev. F. 8. Hatch, Ct. ; Mrs. A. L. Hubbard, Ct. ; C. H. Johnson, N. J. ; 
Mrs. C. H. Johnson, N. J. ; Rev. O. Jenkins, Ct ; Miss June T. James, Mass. ; Rev. 
J. L. Jenkins. Maes. ; Miss E. P. Jones, Ct. ; O. 8. Judd, Ct ; Mrs. O. 8. Judd, Ct. ; 
Dea. A. C. Keeler, Ct. ; F. H. Knight. Ct. ; Mrs. J. O. Kendall, Mass. ; Rev. N. Kings, 
bury, Ct ; Mrs. W. Livermore, Mass. ; M. J. Landfear, Ct ; Mies 8. W. Leete, Ct. ; 
Rev. J. Y. Leonard, Ct. ; G. Langdon, Ct ; Rev. W. De L. Love, Jr., Ct. ; Mrs. L. A. 
lainsley, Ct. ; 8. B. Little, Ct. ; Miss H. C. Leete, Ct. ; Rev. I. C. Meserve. Ct ; Mrs. 
A. P. Montague, Mass. ; Rev. H. C. McKnight, Me. ; Mrs. H. C. McKnight, Me. ; Rev. 
T. T. Munger, Ct ; J. C. Munson, Mass. ; Geo. M. McClellan, Ct ; Lydia B. Marshall, 
N. Y. ; L. B. Maxwell, Ct ; Miss L. Myer, W. T. ; J. F. Morse. Ct. ; Mrs. W. J. Mutch, 
Ct. ; Dea. J. E. Marsfield, Mass. ; Mrs. 8. P. Marvin, Ct. ; Rev. H. Macy, Ct. ; Rev. W. H. 
Marble, Vt ; Rev. D. Moses, Ct. ; Mrs. D. Moses, Ct. ; Mrs. H. M. Mather, Ct ; C. W. 
Marsh, Mass. ; Mrs. J. E Marsfield, Mass. ; Mrs. 8. M. Merwin, Ct ; Mrs. 8. A. 
Melvin, Ct.; Pearl Melvin, Ct. ; E. P. McLane, Ct ; Mrs. Lewis Merriam, Mass. ; 
Rev. G. W. Noyes, Ct. ; Miss M. C. Norton, Mass. ; Mrs. J. W. Norton, Ct. ; 
Rev. W. Newell, Ct. ; Mrs. W. Newell, Ct. ; Abby B. Nichols. Ct ; M. C. Norris, 
Ct. ; Miss M. E. Peck, Ct. ; Miss E. K. Perry. Mass. ; Miss N. Perry, Mass. ; Miss 
H. A. Parsons. Ct ; Mrs. C. M. Perry, N. Y. ; Rev. C. M. Perry, N. Y. ; E. F. Perry, 
N. Y. ; Rev. W. H. Phipps, Ct. ; Mrs. W. H. Phipps, Ct. ; G. A. Pelton, Ct ; Rev. 
C. W. Park.Ct. ; Mrs. C. A. Porter, Ct : Mrs. A. J. Pickett, Ct ; N. 8. Plait Ct. ; Mrs. 
J. R Parker. Mass. ; Mrs. Dea. F. Payne, Ct. ; Miss M. L. Pierce, Ct. ; Rev. C. H. 
Peck, Ct ; Rev. 8. W. Powell, N. Y. ; Mrs. 8. W. Powell, N. Y. ; Mrs. J. G. Peck, Ct ; 
Rev. B. Paine, Ct. ; Mrs. C. B. Pease, Ct. ; B. M. Page, Ct. ; Mrs. J. R. Palmer, Ct ; 
M. G. Papazian, Turkey ; Rev. W. J. Peck, N. Y. ; J. J. Parker. Ct. ; James Packard, 
Mass. ; Mrs. James Packard, Mass. ; Mrs. C. W. Park, Ct. ; Harriet E. Pieroe, Ct. ; 
F. C. Potter, Ct. ; Rev. M. 8. Phillips; Rev. C. Redfield, Ct.; Rev. J. A. Reed, la. ; 
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Rev. S. H. Robinson, Mass. ; Mrs. N. W. Rose, Ct. ; Miss M. G. Robinson, Ct. ; Mrs. 
M. E. Richardson, Mass. ; H. P. Robinson, Ct. ; Mrs. H. F. P. Rofi:erB,Ct. ; H. P. Smith, 
Mass. ; Rev. D. B. Sewell, Me. ; Nellie K. Stevens. Ct. ; Mrs. C. W. Shelton, Ct. ; 
Miss C. E. Smith, Ct. ; Mrs. E. Smith, Ct. ; H. Sedgwick, Ct. ; Mrs. H. Sedgwick. Ct. ; 
Mrs. D. A. Strong, Ct. ; Rev. H. S. Snyder, Ct. ; Q. E. Sanborn. Ct. ; Mrs. E. H. 
Smith, Ct. ; Mrs. F. W. SUrr, Ct. ; Mrs. H. A. South worth, Mass. ; Mrs. H. Bi. 
Shelton, N. T. ; Mrs. H. P. Strong, Ct. ; Miss S. M. Strong, Ct. ; Mrs. J. Stevens, 
N. T. ; Mrs. T. T. Stewart, D. C. ; Mrs. E. O. Selden, Mass. ; C. A. Sonthworth, Biass. ; 
E. W, Smith, Ct. ; Mrs. E. B. Sanford, Ct. ; Miss J. E. Smith, R. I. ; Miss M. J. Smith, 
Ct. ; Mrs. A. Stanley, Ct. ; Rev. A. P. Todd, N. J. ; Miss L. A. Taylor, Ct. ; Rev. C. L. 
Tomblin, Mass. ; Mrs. C. L. Tomblin, Mass. ; Rev. W. H. G. Temple, Mass. ; R. M. 
Taft, Mass. ; Mrs. G. J. Tillotson, Ct. ; Mrs. H. N. Treat. Ct. ; Miss E. N. Tracy, Ct. ; 
J. M. Talcott, Ct. ; G. K. Tufts, Mass. ; Mrs. J. W. Twichell, Ct ; Rev. H. A. Todd. 
Mass. ; Mrs. M. Tillotson, Ct. ; F. G. Treat, Ct. ; Rev. Mr. Underwood, N. J. ; Dea. 
W. Upson, Ct. ; Mrs. W. Upson, Ct. ; Mrs. J. H. Vorce. Mass. ; Miss L. C. Voee, Me. ; 
Mrs. N. B. Wood, Ct. ; Mrs. E. S. Wright, Mass. ; Miss S. W. Waldron. Me. ; H. B. 
Wakeman, Ct. ; A. J. Wakeman, Ct. ; Mrs. D. P. Woodruff, Ct. ; E. A. Williams, Ct. ; 
G. B. Waldron. Ct. ; J. W. Whittaker, Ct. ; P. M. Wiswall, N. H. ; M. J. Watrous, 
Ct. ; Mrs. C. C. Westover, Mass. ; Mrs. P. R. Wait, Ct. ; Phebe A. Well, Ct. ; Miss E. 
B. Weldon, Ct. ; Mrs. R. M. Woods. Mass. 

The Treasurer, H. W. Hubbard, Esq., presented his annual report, 
which was of unusual interest, as showing the almost entire extinction of 
the large debt of previous years, and the report was referred to a com- 
mittee to be appointed. 

The report of the Executive Committee was presented by Secretary 
Beard, and was of a most encouraging character. The various portions 
of the report relating to different departments of work were referred to 
special committees for consideration. 

The President of the Association, Hon. William B. Washburn, LL.D., 
of Massachusetts, having arrived, assumed the chair. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following committees to act 
for the Association, and the report was adopted. 

Local Committee : Eev. Newman Smyth, D.D. ; Bev. Erastus Blako- 
slee. Dr. H. A. Carrington, Mr. 0. E. Hart, Mr. Theodore Sheldon. 

Business Committee : Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. ; Charles N. Brown, 
Esq., New York ; Rev. Amos S. Cheseborough, D.D., Connecticut. 

Committee on Chinese Missions : Rev. J. H. Twichell, Connecticut ; 
Rev. W. E. GriflBs, D.D., Massachusetts ; Tung Wing, Esq., Connecti- 
(jut ; Rev. E. H. Byington, Massachusetts ; H. P. Smith, Esq., Massa- 
chusetts ; Rev. Augustus Alvord, Connecticut 

Committee on Indian Missions : Rev, President Julius H. Seelye, 
D.D., Massachusetts ; Bev. J. L. Jenkins, Massachusetts ; Rev. Artemas 
Ehnamani, Nebraska ; Rev. A. L. Riggs, Nebraska ; Rev. A. S. Walker, 
D.D., Massachusetts ; Deacon J. H. Bailey, Connecticut. 

Committee on Mountain Work : Rev. W. G. Sperry, New Hampshire ; 
Rev. Morton Dexter, Massachusetts ; Mr. Julius Davenport, New York ; 
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Mr. Bafas M. Taffc, Massachusetts ; Bev. J. Howe Yorce, Gonnecticnt ; 
Charles Dnncan, Esq., Gonnecticat. 

Committee on Educational Work, South : President W. D. Hyde, 
Maine ; Bev. James Brand, D.D., Ohio ; Bev. Albert Miller^ Connecti- 
cut ; Bev. E. W. Bacon, Connecticut ; Bev. George W. Grover, New 
Hampshire ; Bev. M. B. Angier, New York. 

Committee on Church Work : Bev. Nelson Millard, D.D., Connecticut ; 
Bev. E. G. Selden, Massachusetts ; Bev. T. A. Emerson, Connecticut ; 
Bev. C. S. Murkland, New Hampshire ; Bev. W. A. Depew, Massa- 
chusetts ; Winslow Jones, Esq., Massachusetts. 

Committee on Finance : Hon. Y. B. Chamberlain, Connecticut ; J. H. 
Washburn, Esq., New York ; Bev. Edward Anderson, Connecticut ; 
J. H. Towne, Esq., Massachusetts ; Cjrus Newell, Esq., Maine ; Stephen 
Winkley, Esq., Maine. 

The Chairman of the Business Committee reported a programme for 
the evening service and for Wednesday forenoon, and the report was 
adopted. 

Secretary Strieby recalled the fact that twenty-two years ago the Asso- 
ciation met in this place, and tenderly referred to New Haven pastors and 
others then present, but now deceased. He read also the same Scripture 
with which that meeting was opened. Beferring also to the fact that 
workers of the Association all over the field were at this hour engaged in 
prayer for this meeting, he read extracts from letters of interest relating 
to the work, and a short season was spent in prayer. Adjourned at 5.15 
P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

President Washburn called the Association to order at 7.30 p.m. The 
Committee on Nominations announced the following-named persons to 
oflBciate at the Communion Service after the sermon : Ministers : Presi- 
dent, J. H. Seelye, D.D. ; Professor George E. Day, D.D. Assistants : 
L. S. Bowland, D.D. ; Bev. George L. Clark, Bhode Island. Deacons : 
A. C. Williams, Francis J. Ward, Edwin Talcott, and George P. Davis, 
Massachusetts ; George W. Shelton, David N. Camp, D. L. Williams, 
Euel P. Cowles, T. A. Mqrriam, John C. North, A. H. Holt, S. H. 
Street, L. J. Sanford, A. W. Miner, C. S. Seymour, and John Godette, 
of Connecticut. The devotional services were conducted by Bev. Joseph 
Anderson, D.D., of Connecticut. The annual sermon was preached by 
Bev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Massachusetts, from Matt. 25 : 34-36, 
followed by the administration of the Lord's Supper. After the benedic- 
tion the Association adjourned to 9 o'clock Wednesday a.m. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

President Washburn called the Association to order at 9 a. m.T Prayer 
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was offered by Rev. D. 0. Mears^ D.D., of Massachusetts. The minutes 
of the previoas day's sessions were read and approved. A paper on *' The 
Relations of our Churches and Schools in the South" was presented by 
the Field Superintendent, Rev. Charles J. Ryder. A paper on " Industrial 
Education Among the Colored People of the South and the Need of its 
Extension" was read by Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, followed 
with prayer by President Julius H. Seelye, D.D. Secretary M. E. 
Strieby, D.D., read a paper on " Forty Tears of Missionary Work, Past 
and Present." On motion of the Nominating Committee, J. H. Towne, 
Esq., of Massachusetts, was added to the Committee on Finance in place 
of Samuel Holmes, Esq. 

The report of the Committee on the Chinese Mission, with an address, 
was given by Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn. Further addresses 
were made by Hon. Tung Wing, of Connecticut, and Rev. William 
E. Griffis, D.D., of Massachusetts. On motion of Secretary Powell, the 
report was adopted and referred to the Executive Committee with power 
to print. 

Secretary Woodworth read a letter from Rev. L. H. Hallock, inviting, 
on behalf of the Congregational churches of Portland, Me., the Associa- 
tion to hold its next Annual Meeting in that city. The invitation was 
cordially accepted, the meeting to be at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Powell announced the order for the afternoon session. 

The morning session was closed with prayer and benediction by Rev. 
A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of New Tork. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Association was called to order at 2.15. After singing by the 
assembly, Secretary Strieby read a letter from President Dwight, of Tale 
College, inviting all members and attendants upon the Association to 
visit various buildings and objects of interest of the college. A paper on 
'* Woman's Work" was presented by Miss D. E. Emerson, Secretary of 
the Woman's Bureau. Owing to the overcrowded attendance, an overflow 
meeting was announced to be held in the United Church. 

A song was sung by a quintet of Indian pupils in the Dakota dialect 
A paper was presented by Miss H. B. Illsley, missionary to the Sioux 
Indians. 

A letter was read from Mrs. J. H. Steer inclosing $16.60 contributed 
by ladies of the San tee Mission and the Dakota women of the San tee 
Pilgrim Church, in response to Miss Lydia P. Auld's ** Women to the 
Rescue." 

A paper on ** Work Among the Colored People** was read by Miss 
Bertha Robertson. 
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An address on ** Work Among the Poor Whites" was given by Mrs, 
N. J. St. Olair. 

A report and address on ** Mountain Work'* were presented by Eer. 
V. O, Sperry, New Hampshire. Other addresses were given by Rev. 
Korton Dexter^ of Massachnsetts^ and Rnfas M. Taft^ Esq., of Massa* 
diQsetts. 

Voted to accept the report of the committee, and to refer the report 
atd addresses to the Executive Committee, with power to publish. 

On motion, Austin Abbott, Esq., of New York, was added to the 
Finance Committee. 

After a song in English by the Indian quintet, the session closed with 
prayer and benediction by Bev. Bardett Hart, D.D., of Connecticut. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

'Die Association resumed its session at 7.30. After singing by the 
choir, Professor Samuel Harris, D.D., led in prayer. An address on 
'' The Radical Forces of Christianity as Exhibited in the Work of the 
A.M.A." was delivered by Rev. James W. Cooper, D.D., Connecticut. 

Address by Hon. Herbert Welch, of Pennsylvania, on ** The Indian 
Problem. " Address by Rev. Artemas Ehnamani in the Dakota langaage, 
interpreted by Rev. A. L. Riggs, preceded by explanatory remarks from 
Secretary Shelton. Singing by the Indian quintet. 

The resolutions adopted by the National Council on the Indian Ques- 
tion were referred to the Committee on Indian Missions. The session 
closed vith prayer and benediction by Rev. W. S. Hawkes, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

An overflow meeting was held in the afternoon in the United Church, 
at which the addresses given at the Centre Church were repeated. 

An overflow meeting was also held in the United Church in the even- 
ing, and was addressed by Elev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Massa- 
chusetts ; Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., of Massachusetts ; Hon. Herbert 
Welch, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. R. M. Taft, of Massachusetts. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Vice-President Mears called the Association to order. The session 
opened with singing, and Rev. Professor E. P. Thwing, M.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., led in prayer. Secretary Beard gave brief obituary 
notices of the workers of the Association deceased during the past year. 

Addresses were given by Rev. Mr. Van Home, of Rhode Island ; Mr. 
John Whittaker, of Georgia ; Mr. George McClellan, of Tennessee ; and 
Kr. L. B. Maxwell, of Georgia. 

Rev. E. P. Hammond led in prayer. Report and address on the 
'* Indian Missions" by President J. H. Seelye, D.D., Massachusetts. 
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Address by Hey. J. L. Jenkins^ Massachusetts. Singing by the Santee 
Indian quintet. Address by Bey. Artemas fihnamani^ Nebraska. The 
report and addresses were referred to the Executive Committee, with 
authority to publish. 

Eeport and address on " Educational Work in the South," by Presi- 
dent W. D. Hyde, of Maine. Address by Rev. James Brand, D.D., Ohiix 
The report was adopted and with the address referred to the Committee 
for publication. Benediction by Rev. D. 0. Mears, D.D. Adjourned 
tU12p.M. 

THUK8DAT APTERNOOK. 

The minutes of the previous sessions were read, corrected, and 
approved. Prayer was offered by Rev. G. J. Tillotson, of Connecticut 
The following resolution adopted by the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches was read and commented upon by Secretary Powell : 
'^ It having come to the knowledge of the Council that one of its 
members, a pastor of a Congregational chtirch in Knoxville, Tenn., on 
Thursday last, was refused service at Mossop's restaurant. No. 464 
West Madison Street, Chicago, solely on account of color, therefore 

^^ Resolved, That we, as a Council, put on record our sense of indigna- 
tion at this act of discourtesy and barbarity, and express the hope that 
the proprietor of this restaurant will not be permitted to escape the pun- 
ishment imposed by the laws of Illinois.'^ 

A report on " Church Work,'* with an address, was presented by Rev. 
Nelson Millard, D.D., of Connecticut. 

An address upon the same topic was given by Rev. E. 6. Selden, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The next address was by Rev. A. P. Miller, of New Haven, Conn. 

Remarks by Secretary Powell regarding the death of little Marie Adlof. 

The report on ** Church Work in the South" was adopted and, with 
the addresses, was referred to the Executive Committee with power to 
publish. 

The Nominating Committee reported a list of officers for the ensuing 
year, and their report was laid on the table to be considered at a later 
hour. 

The report of the Finance Committee, with an address, was given by 
Hon. V. B. Chamberlain, Esq., of Connecticut 

Other addresses followed from J. H. Washburn, Esq., of New York ; 
Austin Abbott, Esq., New York; Secretary M. E. Stri^by, D.D., New 
York ; and Secretary C. L. Wood worth, D.D., Massachusetts. The report 
was accepted and, with the addresses, referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee, with power to publish. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was taken from the table, 
and the Association proceeded to the election of officers. 
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The following list of officers was nnanimonsly elected : 

PBXfllDSllT. 

Hon. William B. Washbubv, LL.D., Mms. 



B«T. A. J. F. Bbhbxhds, D. D., N. T. Rer. F. A. Nobu, D. D., 111. 

BeT. Ai.KZAin>BB M oKxhexs, D. D., Mam. Bat. D. O. Mbabs, D. D., Mms. 

B«T. HsxBT HopKms, Mo. 

OOBBBSFOHDIHO IBOBBTABT. 

Ber. M . B. Stbobt, D.D., N. T. 

AB800IATB OOBBBSPOVDIXa IBOBBTABIBI. 

Ber. Jambs Powbll, D. D., N. Y. B«t. A. F. Bbabd, D. D., N. T. 

XlOOBDnf O BBOBBTABT. 

Ber. M. B. Stbdebt, D.D., N. T. 



H. W. HUBBABD., Bmi., N. T. 
AUDIT0B8. 

Pbtbb MoCabtbb* Btq. Cbablbs B. Pibbob, Bsq. 

BZBOUnTB OOMMITTBB. 

{For Three Teart.) 
8. B. Hallidat, Sakubl Holmbs, Samubl B. Uasflmb, Chablbs L. Mbaj>, Blbbbt B. Monbob. 

Adjourned till 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY EYEKIKO SESSIOK. 

The minntes of the afternoon session were read and approved. 

After singing by a male quartette, prayer was offered by Eev. A. M. 
Boolgurjoo, pastor of the First Native Church, Marash, Turkey. 

Eev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., New Jersey, presented a paper on the 
'• Time Factor in the Southern Problem." 

Address by President Timothy Dwight, D.D., of Yale College. 

Slave song by the male quartette, ** My Lord's Waiting all the Time." 

Address by Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticnt. 

Secretary C. L. Woodworth, D.D., of Massachusetts, presented the fol- 
lowing Resolution, which, after an address by President Washburn, was 
unanimously adopted : 

" The American Missionary Association, standing above the dost of the sainted men 
and women who here wrought for God generations and centaries ago, would, on this 
fartieih anniversary of its existence and the twenty-fifth of its work among the en- 
franchised millions of the South, renewedly dedicate itself to the service of Christ in 
the persons of His poor. 

" It would put on record its profound sense of g^titnde to God for the mercies of the 
past, and specially for directing its way to this historic city of venerable churches, of 
renowned schools, of beautiful homes, and of charming and boundless hospitality. It 
would render hearty thanks to the Congregational churches of this city, on whose in- 
Titation it has come ; to the Centre and United churches in particular, for the use of 
their houses of worship for the different sessions of these meetings; to the good 
people of New Haven of every creed, who have opened their homes and made our stay 
80 genial and pleasant ; to the pastor of this church for wise and thoughtful care, 
'and to the choirs for most grateful aid in the service of song ; to the Committee of 
Arrangements, and especially to Dr. Carrington, to whom the hundreds in attendance 
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on these meetings are deeply in debt for direction and care ; to the different rail- 
roads, which have given reduced fares to those coming over their lines ; to one and 
to all, who have helped in gathering and entertaining these magnificent audiences, 
and in making these meetings so successful, that they mark the highest point jet 
reached among the great meetings of the Association, we render the thanks of grate- 
ful hearts.*' 

A response to the resolution was made by Eer. Newman Smyth, D.D. 

On motion the minutes were approTed, aad on motion of Secretary 
Strieby it was voted to adjourn %ine die after singing the Doxology and 
after the benediction by Bev. J. E. Todd, D.D., of New Haven. 

George F. Stanton, Secretary. 
Edmund M. Vittum, Secretary. 



SUMMARY 

OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30. 1886. 

RECEIPTS. 

From Cliurcbes, Sabbath-schools, Missionary Societies, and 

IndiTiduals $215,564.8« 

" Estates and Legacies 47,584.19 

" Income, Sundry Funds 10, 141.21 

" Tuition and Public Funds 28.323.57 

'* Rents 402.50 

*« United SUtes QoTernment for Education of Indians 17,720.84 

** Slater Fund, paid to Institutions 6,350.00 

" Sale of Property 9,718.58 

$885,704.20 

Debt September 80,1886 5,783.71 

$841,487.91 

EXPENDmniBS. 
Thb South. 
For Churches and Educational Work, Land, Buildings, etc.. $197,844 97 

Ths CBIHB0B. 

For Superintendent, Teachers. Rent, etc 11,756.10 

TBS iNDXAKt. 

For Churches and Educational Work. Buildings, etc 64,884.87 

FoBKieiT Missions. 
For Superintendent, Missionaries, etc., for Mendi Mission, In- 
come paid to " United Brethren. ' * - 6,845. 10 

Support of Aged Missionary, Jamaica, W. I 250.00 

PUBUOATIOirS. 

For American Missionary (22,200 monthly) Annual Reports, 

History, Clerk Hire, Postage, etc 5,699.19 
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AaXMOIBB. 

New York. — ABSOciate CorrespondiDg Secretary, Travelling 

ExpeDBes, Circulars, etc |5,978.18 

Nbw Tobk. — Woman's Bareaa, Secretary, Pamphlets, Circu- 
lars, etc 1,526.96 

For Eastern District.— District Secretary, Agent, Clerk 
Hire, Trayelling Expenses, Printing, Rent, Postage, 
Stationery, etc 5,069.54 

For Western District.— District Secretary, Clerk Hire, 

Travelling Expenses, etc 4,251.76 

AdHIH IBTBATIOK. 

For Corresponding Secretary, Associate Corresponding Secre- 

tary, Treasurer and Clerk Hire 10,578.38 

MlttOBLLAiniOUS. 

For Rent, Care of Rooms, etc., Furniture, Repairs, Fuel and 

Light, Books and Stationery, Rent of Safe Deposit 

Box, Clerk Hire, Postage, Travelling Expenses, Ex- 

pressage. Telegrams, etc 4,915.85 

Annual Meeting 1,466. 17 

Wills and EsUtes 541.72 

Annuity Account 1,442.46 

Amounts refunded, sent to Treasurer by mistake 699.04 

$312,250.18 

Debt September 80, 1885 29,287.78 

»841.487.91 

ENDOWMENT FUNDS RECEIVED 1885-86. 

Hanging Rock. O. Estate of Rachel R. Hamilton, for General 

Endowment Fund $1,000.00 

Fltchburg, Mass. Rev. John and Lydia Hawes Wood, for 

Scholarship, Talladega College 1,000.00 

Worcester, Mass. " By a Friend,'' for Scholarship, Talladega 

College 1,000.00 

$8,000.00 

The receipts of Berea College, Hampton N. and A. Institute, 

and Atlanta University, are added below, as presenting 

at one view the contributions for the general work in 

which the Association is engaged : 

American Missionary Association, General Fund $885,704,20 

" Endowment Fund 8,000.00 

$888,704.20 

Berea College 25,644.60 

Hampton N. and A. Institute 91,904.91 

Atlanta Uni versity 10,100.00 

$4 66,858.7 1 

H. W. Hubbard, Treamrer, 

56 Reade Street, New York. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 



RBPOBT ON EDUCATIONAL WORK, SOUTH. 
BT FBMlDm T WILLIAM D. HTDS, OHAIXllAH. 

Tour committee, to which was referred the Report of the Execative Committee on 
Edacational Work in the South, find that atthoogh the Association has been compelled 
to red ace the number of instructors from 250 to 289, yet the number of pupils remains 
substantially the same as a year ago. We are e8i>ecially gratified to note that the 
largest increase is in the theological department, where there are 118 students ; a gain 
of 22 over the number the previous year. We welcome this as an indication that the 
educational work of the Association is bearing distinctively religious fruit. 

It is, however, not the quantity but the quality of the work done which is of chief 
importance. The great danger of educational work among an enthusiastic but previ- 
ously unenlightened people is superficiality. The tendency to realize at once on an 
educational investment ; the readiness to substitute a smattering of many things for a 
substantial grounding in essentials has been the peculiar bane of many schools for the 
colored race. Tour committee note with satisfaction the evidences of thoroughness in 
the work of our chartered institutions. Not that it is the chief aim of our schools to 
provide their graduates with lucrative mathematical professorships, or supply Ohio 
colleges with Qreek professors. But the fact that now and then a graduate of Fisk 
and Atlanta Is able to take such a position is a gratifying evidence that the education 
these institutions are giving is such, not alone relatively to the prevailing ignorance 
out of which the students are drawn, but that it is education as measured by our own 
standards. The appropriations by the States of Georgia and Mississippi, the com- 
mendation of State officials in Tennessee, the gifts of individuals who are personally 
conversant with the work, are gratifying evidences that our work is appreciated and 
approved by those whose opportunities for impartial judgment are the l)est. 

We note with gratitude the earnest missionary spirit manifested at Straight Uni- 
versity, and the goodly number who have made confession of Christ and consecrated 
themselves to His service at Tillotson Institute. The developiuent of Christian char- 
acter, the training of Christian workers, the spread of the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, are the ends for which these institutions are founded, and were 
they to stop with the training of the intellect without making every effort to bring the 
grace of Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit to bear upon the hearts and lives of 
the pupils they would fall short of the mission for which this Association has established 
them, and with which it intrusts them. 

We heartily concur with the Executive Committee In their view that this work of 
education is the legitimate and essential form which intelligent work for the evangeliz- 
ing of these people must assume. A person sitting in a New England study and busy- 
ing his mind with abstract theological speculation might at first si^rht be puzzled by 
the fact that a missionary association, founded for the sole purpose of converting souls 
to God and spreading the kingdom of Christ, should be employing more than twice as 
many teachers as preachers, and have more pupils on the rolls of its schools than mem- 
bers on the rolls of its churches. 

The explanation is that this Association was not bom of far-off theological specula- 
tion. It was the ofiiipring of the spirit of Christ In Christian hearts coming in contact 
with a great moral, social, and spiritual emergency. 

The providence of God, overruling the wickedness of man, had made these people 
our neighbors. A prolonged system of robbery, the sad results of which our national 
priests and Levites had been too prone to pass by unnoticed, had left these people, as 
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regards intelleotaal, moral, and epiritnal qualities, stripped, beaten, and half dead. 
CbLriBtian compassion woold be false ta the pattern of oar Lord in the parable did we 
not first bind np these woands, poaring in the oil and wine of intelligence and thrift, 
and set the race noon the sound basis of honest industry, and bring the choice repre- 
sentatives of the rising generation to the pedagogical inn, and there take care of their 
mental and moral growth. Our Christian forethought would likewise fall below the 
Divine standard therein set forth did it not, in the shape of liberal support of permanent 
educational institutions, take out its two pence and give them to the professors and 
teachers in these schools. Christian liberality would be unworthy of the name did it 
not finally say to our Executive Committee, " Take care of these colored youth, and if 
the urgent necessity of the work and the acceptance of kindred work for Indians and 
Chinamen compel you to incur a temporary debt, go straight ahead and rest assured 
that whatsoever thou spendest more I will repay thee." True missionary work, 
according to both the example and the teaching of our Lord, gives men first that of 
which they are in most immediate and urgent need ; that without which all else will 
be unacceptable, unpractical, and unprofitable. Jesus healed the sick, cleansed the 
lepers, opened the eyes of the blind, according as their immediate necessities demanded. 
The father brought out the best robe and the ring, and killed the fatted calf for the 
returning prodigal, before he stopped to discuss his future status in the household. 

Your committee are convinced that the executive officers of this Association, men 
who have been brought in actual contact with the needs and necessities of the unedu- 
cated people of the South, who have studied their condition and seen with their own 
eyes the actual situation, and in their deliberate wisdom have adopted the policy of 
giving to education this prominent place in their work, are therein pursuing a policy 
which both commends itself to the common-sense of every man who realizes the actual 
situation of the illiterate people in the South, and which is in entire harmony with the 
teaching, the example, and the spirit of our Divine Lord. 

And while we realize the urgency of the call from foreign lands, from the growing 
communities of the West, from the polluted section of the New West, and from the 
destitute portions of our New England cities, and the scattered populations of our 
smaller New England towns, we record it as our conviction that in all the wide range 
of missionary work in which our churches are engaged there is no form in which 
Christian benevolence may be more sure of wise administration of its gifts, more cer- 
tain to achieve substantial practical results, more assured of the approving acceptance 
of our Lord and Saviour, than In endowing for permanent usefulness these six chartered 
institutions ; in helping to support these 289 faithful Christian teachers, and in assist- 
ing these 8,000 eager young men and women to obtain the^ blessings of an intelligent 
Christian character and life for themselves, and the mental and moral discipline which 
shall enable them to bestow these same blessings on thousands more who otherwise 
must be left unreached and therefore unblessed. 



REPORT ON CHURCH WORK. 
BT BBV. BBLBOM MnJ.ABD, D.D., CHAIBMAW. 

It is quite in keeping with the expectations of its fHends that this Association should 
report substantial progress in every phase of its church work. The fact, however, 
though not a surprise, is not the less worthy of grateful acknowledgment. Of all the 
work of the Association, that accomplished through the Christian church is most 
closely allied to the Qospel mission of this society. Our chief and ultimate object is 
not the temporal benefit but the spiritual uplifting of these benighted classes for whom 
the Association labors. There is no hope of ever bringing them to the truest type of 
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manhood save as thej are made Christian in thought and purpose. All other special 
lines of education are important in proportion as they are tributary to enlightenment 
in the things of the Qospel. 

The statistics presented by the Executlre Committee are, as thej are impelled to 
declare, quite inadequate to summarize the results of the year's work, and yet they are 
an indication of wliat has been wrought out under the Divine blessing. 

Twelve new churches hare been formed, making the whole number 124, while the 
additions amount to 1,273, keeping the average membership above 61 for each church. 
That the quickening Spirit has been graciously and encouragingly active in the schools 
and churches is evinced by the fact that more than 1,000 persons have declared a newly- 
found faith. The number of missionaries has increased to 117, of whom more than 50 
were educated and consecrated under the labors of the Association. If a still larger 
number are doing Christian service as pastors and teachers in churches and schools not 
under our care, their devoted work is none the less our crown and rejoicing. We have 
great expectation of large results from the influence of religious teaching upon the 
more than 13,000 who are enrolled in our Sunday-schools, and from the 118 young 
men who are in course of training for the Gospel ministry. 

In all this work, as the Executive Committee fittingly remind us, there is maintained 
a high standard of Christian character. With patience and unwearied fidelity our 
missionaries strive to bring both heart and mind into accord with the principles of the 
Gospel. They remember the disadvantages of a people whose inheritance was bar- 
barism and slavery, and they are not surprised nor impatient at finding the process of 
enlightenment neither swift nor brief. As the degrading influences of ignorance and 
oppression continued to operate for generations, so they know time must be given for 
the uprooting of inherited tendencies and "long-cherished habits.'* Amid much to 
dishearten, they still do not lose courage, but work in the full hope of a triumphing 
Qospel. The promises which inspire the laborers among the once -neglected peoples are 
neither few nor small. They know that for these, whom God made of one blood with 
all the nations of the earth, and for whom, in common with all mankind, Christ died, 
there are Divine pity and yearning, and for every true laborer among them there are 
Divine benedictions and abundant grace. Those who enjoy the precious assurances in 
actual work among these people, and those who with prayers and gifts send them 
forth, do truly work hand in hand. May we who remain in the gentler surroundings 
of a maturer Christian civilisation not forget those who have been kept back from the 
liberty and light which have been our inheritance, but may we with Christian sym- 
pathy work for those to whom we are indebted to the extent of our ability and oppor- 
tunity. And may God indeed give the increase. 



REPORT ON MOUNTAIN WORK. 
BT BKT. Vr. e. SPBBHT, CHAIBMAK. 

The committee to which was referred the work among the Mountain Whites report 
as follows : 

We desire specially to commend the Secretaries of the Association for the faith and 
courage with which they have entered this new field. Overburdened with other re- 
sponsibilities and cares, they have yet deemed this work within the. 'sphere of possi- 
bilities.' And no less do we commend the heroism and seal of those who have chosen 
to be the king's cup bearers to take the water of life and the bread of life to tliis 
thirsty and hungry land. After the reports from laborers in the field to which we have 
listened, not much need be said upon that which has been already done. Indeed, not 
much can be said. This is the time of beginnings. But now, when a few churches 
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and a few sohools have been organised, we have tried to look upon the work as the 
Secretaries view it, with prophetic vision, and to see the enlarging hopes of the future. 

If any subddiary motive were need^ for the continuance and enlargement of this 
work, it could be found by turning backward a few pages of the nation's history. 

These mountain whites had a much larger place than is commonly supposed in 
turning badiward the tide of rebellion and in shortening the term of the war. From 
the States of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia more 
than 188,000 soldiers enlisted in the Union armies for three years' service. By far the 
larger portion of these were * mountain whites.' Their patriotism and prowess were 
unsurpassed. The North owes them a debt of love and service for the payment of 
which, after the lapse of a generation, not even, a beginning has been made. But we 
need not appeal to sabordinate motives. These mountain whites are our brethren. 
They are poor and needy. They need a purer GN>speL They need the Christian 
school. These needs it is our privilege to supply. The call is urgent. Several 
churches, organized by Rev. W. E. C. Wright, of Berea College, Kentucky, are wait- 
ing for adoption by this Association. Some schools, also, need a little aid, which will 
soon become self-supporting. The committee have hesitated to recommend that a 
special fund he raised for the prosecution of this work, fearing that this course might 
draw away needed supplies from other parts of the field. But we are sure the churches 
will welcome and sustain any measures which the Secretaries may devise for enlarging 
the scope of our work in this too long neglected field. 



RBPORT ON INDIAN WORK. 

BT PBBSIDKMT J. H. 8XBLTX, D.D., OHAfBMAlff. 

The report of the Executive Committee shows evidence of successful labors for the 
Indians. This is as might be expected. Nowhere have Christian missions l>een more 
successful than among the North American Indians. The annual report of the American 
Board for 1818 declares *' that in proportion to the aid and means employed, no missions 
to the heathen since the apostolic age have been more successful than those to the 
American aborigines." Our American churches have from the first felt their reponsi- 
bility for the Christianization of these heathen at our doors, as the work of Eliot and 
Brainerd and the Mayhews, through five generations, still testifies. From a summary 
presented to the American Board at its annual meeting held in Portland, Me., 1882, 
of missionary operations among Indians in the United States, we learn that " in the 
year 1820 one half of the missionaries and nearly one half of the expenditures of that 
society were among the Indians." "In the year 1829 the Indian conversions were 
three fourths the converts in all our missions ; in 1800, out of 1,250 missionaries who 
had been commissioned, 428 — more than one third — had been engaged with the Indiam 
missions." It is, then, not true that we have neglected these people, though our 
work has been far from what it might have been, and is at present far below the 
opportunity and need. 

The precious inheritance into which the A. M. A. has entered as the successor of the 
American Board not only calls for thankfulness, but for hope and enlarged elforts. The 
Indian work of this Association might and should be greatly in^eased. Your comndttee 
recommend that especially among the Dakotas — the peeple against whom the press- 
ure of our north-western empire is becoming every year more close and ominous, 
who are still the most numerous as they were originally the most warlike tribe in 
North America, among whom Christian missions have had so remarkable results, but 
more than one half of whom are still, in habits and dispositions, unchanged savages — 
there should be a strong and decided increase of missionary efforts. 
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Yoar committee have had referred to them the interesting and valnable report of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs presented to the Congregational National Council at its late 
meeting in Cliicago, and would bear grateful testimony to the efficient interest shown 
bj the Council in the work of this Association among the Indians. We join heartily 
in the resolution adopted by that body, "that it is the duty of our Congregational 
churches to enter into this work more earnestly and systematically and thoroughly 
than they have yet done/' and we recommend that the Executive Committee be directed 
to consider the expediency of " setting apart or electing one Secretary who shall give 
undivided attention to this Indian work." 



BBFOBT ON CHIKB8B WORK. 
BT BKT. J. H. TWIOHBLL. 



Your committee, to' whom the section of the General Survey relating to the Chinese 
work of the Association is referred, do not find in the fact that, measured by figures, the 
work has not enlarged during the year, any reason to judge that it has not l)een suc- 
cessful ; still less reason to judge that it has not been wisely and faithfully prosecuted. 
It is much to be thankful for, in view of the circumstances, that it has held its own. 
Probably this is all that could be expected. 

It is in charge of the California Chinese mission, auxiliary to this Association ; and 
the character of the men composing its official and executive boards, which include 
some of the names most honored in our churches on the Pacific coast, warrants the 
confidence that the best has been done that could be with the means at disposaL 
Especially it appears to your committee to be a cause for congratulation and gratitude 
to our churches that such a man as the Rev. W. C. Pond was found to take the 
superintendence from the outset of a service so difficult and in many ways discour- 
aging, requiring the exercise of a rare degree of wisdom, faith, and patience. 

To extend aid to a Qospel enterprise within our national borders, the necessity of 
which was, in the providence of God, laid upon American Christianity, was the plainest 
duty of the American Missionary Association. To continue that aid, and to increase 
it if possible, is a duty no less plain. Its claim to support from this society is an 
obvious and perfect one. 

And there is nothing to do but to hold on and secure the advantages conquered by 
the money and labor already expended, and trust the powers of Christian truth, and 
of Christian love, and of the Holy Spirit, to make their way, and wait for the day of 
harvest in God*s good time. 



BEPOBT OF FINANCB COlOnTTBE. 
BT HON. V. 



The Finance Committee beg leave to report the result of their investigation along 
the line indicated to them by custom and the rules of the Association. 

With such ability as we have been able to bring to the work, every inquiry having 
been fully answered by the Treasurer, we report that all the funds of the Association 
appear to be, and, as we believe, are accurately accounted for. 

We have no recommendation to offer looking to any change in the method of bo(A« 
keeping, for we find the method in use results in deamess of statement and perfect 
accuracy. 

The reports of the Treasurer and the Executive Committee give all substantive 
details of the finances of the Association. Their reports have already been read in 
your hearing. 
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Ab committee law aeems to require of iiB, as a committee, that we place oarselvee 
near the treasarj, measure ita dimensions, examine well its meai;ui of defence, make 
sore that the watchmen are on the walls alert and vigilant, and that the costodian of 
the fonds is honest and of good report ; and having fonnd all satisfactory in these 
regards so to report ; and if not satisfactory in any respect, so to report, withoat fear 
or faror. 

Mindful of our ohligations and of the responsibilities resting upon us for a faithful 
although brief service, we declare to you, after investigation, that we believe your 
funds are honestly and well managed ; that your Treasurer is competent and successful, 
and that the duties of your Executive Committee, so far as pertains to the finances, are 
performed with diligence and vigilance. 

The same committee law, to which reference has been made, requires also that from 
the vantage ground of knowledge obtained by a scrutiny of the financial methods, work 
and resources of the Association, this committee shall turn its eyes to the field of labor 
and advise with you and the churches as to the necessities of that field, to the end that 
the supply and the demand be equal ; for in this missionary work, as in commerce, if 
the supply does not equal the demand there will be disturbance, and ought to be dis- 
turbance, and running to and fro until equilibrium is established. 

We find that the receipts for the year have been, from all sources, $385,704.20, an 
excess over last year of $44340.14. This fact is important and gratifying. 

The freoeipts from the churches this year were $215,564.86. The receipts from the 
same source last year were $191,698.85, an increase this year of $28,866.01. 

It appears, by the report of the Executive Committee, that during the last year a 
constant pressure must have been felt, on the part of that Committee, for an enlarge- 
ment of the work of the Association, occasioned by the opening of new fields and the 
argent needs of fields long occupied. And yet, notwithstanding this pressure, under 
conservative and prudent management, having in view the debt, the total of the ex- 
penditures for the work of the Association during the year is but $5,904.25 in excess 
of last year. Wisely, as your committee think, special efforts have been made daring 
the year to diminish the debt, and with such good success that the debt which, at the 
dose of the fiscal year of 1885, was $29,287.78, was, at the close of the fiscal year of 
1886, only $5,788.71, and is now over $1,000 less than this last amount. These stewards 
of ours, standing in full view of fields ripe for the harvest, listening daily to cries for 
help, must have been grieved at heart to say, as they often must have said, " Wait a 
little longer." 

The Association has forty years behind it. Churches and individuals have learned 
to place confidence in its management, as is abundantly shown by the large amount 
of funds annually placed in its charge in the way of contributions, endowments, and 
legacies for its own use, and also for distribution to Berea College and Hampton Insti- 
tute—children of the Association now doing an independent work of incalculable value 
to the country. 

The Association is, in some respects, like a manufacturing establishment with 
machinery of the most approved pattern and structure, with officers of ability and skill, 
with faithful and xealous employes, but doing a business of only $385,000 each year, 
while having a capacity to do a business of double that amount, with an expense ac- 
count only slightly increased. In the case of the manufacturing establishment, if the 
market should demand the goods the stockholders would see that capital was furnished 
to enable the directors to run the factory to its full capacity, knowing that the result- 
ing profits on the increased volume of business must be largely in excess of the increased 
expense ; for the same officers, with a comparatively small increase in the number of 
employ^, will be able to handle the business. If the churches are wise, they also will 
see to it that the officers of this Association, who know how to work and are willing 
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to work, are famished with means safficient to enable them to accomplish the results 
eqaal to their fall ospadty. Year committee, therefore, urge the friends of this Aaeo* 
ciation everywhere to renewed and hearty efforts to supply the needed fands, assoring 
them that the results will fill their minds with content and their hearts with thankful* 



We are confident that the debt, now small, will be entirely extingaished daring the 
coming year, and we yxxge apon the Executive Committee a continuance of the present 
policy of paying as they go. They have indicated in their report, and will from time 
to time indicate, opportunities for work in the Master's vineyard, and the responsibility 
of furnishing means to prosecute that work rests rightfully on the churches and indi- 
viduals who come to know the facts. 

Standing by this treasury, having examined its condition, methods, and needs, we 
advise you and all who are like interested that it is highly desirable and almost a 
necessity that hither there be a constant and increasing flow of money. Undue reliance 
should not be placed on expected legacies ; better far a safe reliance on the systematic 
and regular giving on the part of churches and individuals ; being well assured, how- 
ever, that he who acq aires the habit of giving during life is likely to make provision 
for further giving at his death. 

The Council of churches last week in session at Chicago had within its view and 
under consideration the needs of every branch of religious and missionary work es- 
pecially in charge of the Congregational churches. No imputation of narrowness nor 
of partiality can properly attach itself to that body. Its deliberately pronounced ad viob 
to the churches is certainly important. During the session of the Council, Rev. W. H. 
Ryder, chairman of the committee to report on the American Mitsionary Association, 
offered a report in which occurred the following resolutions : 

" Be$olved, That the Council recommend that the churches contribute the coming 
year the sum of $350,000 to the work of the A. M. A. 

*' Resolved, That the Council advise the officers of the A. M. A. and the trustees of 
its chartered institutions of learning to put forth every effort to secure the speedy 
endowment of these institutions in order to assure their existence and permanent use- 
fulness, and thus make it possible for the Association to extend its work.'* 

The report was accepted and the resolutions were adopted by the Council. Your 
committee think this Association should return grateful acknowledgments to the 
Council for its advice to the churches, supplement it by its own earnest appeal, and 
then, with serene confidence, turn its face to the great work of the near future. 



RELATIONS OF OUR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 

BT raCLD SUFEBXNTSNDSXT O. J. BTDBR. 

I. Permit me at the outset to fix the limits within which this discussion shall be 
confined, (a) We are not now considering the church work nor yet the school work in- 
dependently. It is the relation which these two branches sustain to each other and the 
necessity for both that furnishes the theme of this discussion. If we can eliminate the 
school from the equation and still work out the problem of the race redemption, then 
the money, and the time, and the heart throbs, and the prayers, put into this work are 
wasted. So, too, of the church work, if the schools are sufficient. Are both these 
branches of missionary activity essential to the permanent regeneration and upbuilding 
of the race? (&) This naturally introduces another limitation to this discussion — 
namely : It is to be confined to the work in the South, and among the colored people. 
During the past year— the only one of my personal connection with the work of the 
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A« M. A. — ^I have travelled on the erraDds of this Aisociatlon more than 25,000 miles, 
bat only throagh the Soath. I have been impressed with the supreme necessity of 
this oo-operative activity of schools and churches. It is from the facts gathered from 
actual observation that I would draw my arguments. 

When the first commission ever issued by the A. M. A. for work in the South was 
put into the hands of a young Eentuckian disinherited by his slave-holding father, it 
was that he might plant non-slave-holding churches ; but Berea College sprang out 
of this same Christian effort. Rev. John G. Pee was the prophet of this new dispen- 
sation ; the church and the school were to be the redemptive agencies which God*s 
providence had appointed. There are special reasons which emphasize the necessity 
for continued co-operation of churches and schools in this work. 

n. They are needed to correct certain errors into which the colored people are in 
especial danger of falling, (a) There is danger that they will come to think that 
wealth will save them. This partly grows out of the very efforts for their elevation. 
They are awakening to the fact that freedom imposes duties, not removes them. They 
are exhorted on every hand to accumulate property, wisely so, no doubt. They are 
responding to this exhortation, and are making prodigious and successful efibrts. They 
paid taxes last year on nearly $95,000,000 worth of property, and reported themselves 
owners of nearly 5,000,000 acres of land. 

But this very effort in a right direction may prove a disaster. Wealth increases 
power ; it does not give direction to that power. Individual or race economics can 
never save the colored people. In this transition period, when these people are 
struggling for a better condition, there is constant danger that they will misplace 
material and moral values. *' They constitute to-day/' says a Southern writer, *' the 
best peasantry on the face of the earth.'* (Dr. Marshall, Jackson, Miss.) And another, 
in speaking of them recently, said : '* The race is bent on accumulation, education, and 
elevation." But the last does not necessarily follow as a result from the first two. A 
rich heathen is none the less a heathen. A learned Confucian needs the Gospel as 
imperatively as the most ignorant savage. There is none other name whereby the 
African, or any other race, can be saved except the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. There 
is a special danger that the negro will forget this. So much is written and said, ex- 
horting him to gather wealth, that his misapprehension would be very natural. The 
school, emphasizing as it does the need of Intellectual development, tends to the cor- 
reetion of this error. 

(&) But right here we meet another error into which the colored people are In es- 
pecial danger of falling, which gives emphasis to the importance of the co-operation of 
the churches and schools. Education alone, no more than wealth, can save this people. 
We are told that 20,000 colored teachers went out last year from the schools and en- 
rolled 1,000,000 colored pupils. This Is splendid testimony to their readiness to 
improve the educational advantages furnished them. Painful letters come from all 
over the field to the office In New York, pressing the need of larger accommodations 
and more teachers. One principal writes, " It will be like opening the dikes of the 
sea to open the doors of the school to those who have already given us their names." 
Another telegraphs, " The enrollment is triple that of last year." And still another 
writes, " I will hold all the pupils this week, but next week I must weed out and send 
some home." 

Nor is this hungry appreciation of educational privileges evidenced only by the 
large number of those who gather at the schools. They give out that which they 
receive. In a village in Southern Georgia a young colored man, a graduate of Atlanta 
University, is the joint proprietor of a small store. When calling upon him last 
winter, he took me into a sort of shed at the side of his store. After taxing my in- 
gennity to determine the purpose of this building, I asked the young merchant its 
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use. With a sort of hesitating modesty, he said: " The A. M. A. has done so mueh 
for me through Atlanta University, tliat I felt I must do all I could for mj people. So 
we built this lean-to, and I teach night school here, and the room is full every night." 
As I was leaving this energetic and self-sacrificing young man, he said : " Cannot the 
A. M. A. help us to organize a Congregational Church here T Such a church would do 
more for the colored people than anything else." 

These facts prove two tbings : First, the continued eagerness of this people for 
educational privileges ; second, they prove also that the more wise and far-sighted 
recognize the demand for better church privileges if the race is to l>e elevated. 
College education cannot meet this spiritual want. Normal methods will not create 
noble character. Industrial training cannot produce virtue. A man may be a very 
good blacksmith and a very bad sinner. Paul had the training for an industrial 
teacher, but he did not exhort the Philippian jailer to learn to make tents that he 
might be saved. These people of the South do need an intelligent Christianity ; bat 
they need equally Christianized intelligence. There is imperative demand for edu- 
cated preachers, but there is no less demand for godly educators, if this race is to be 
redeemed and uplifted. 

An expert in foreign missionary work wrote, " School teaching is a lawful expendi- 
ture of missionary funds only when its sole object is the conversion of souls." That 
principle applies just as well to work in South Carolina as in India. Then, again, 
these people are becoming fixed in their conditions and circumstances. The potter 
moulds the clay into any shape he chooses. After it is baked, he can only change its 
form by breaking it. The Lord has put it into the hands of this present generation 
of Christians to mould this people according to the best pattern. If we fail they will 
become cast in the moulds of society, and must be broken if any change is made to 
better their condition. The object of the A. M. A. in Its work is to establish and 
develop Christian manhood and womanhood ; to build and broaden character ; to save 
souls and establish them in righteousness. The accomplishment of this object 
demands the united activity of churches and schools, and always wilL Phillips 
Academy cannot be displaced by the constantly improving public schools of New 
England. The work done by Yale College could never be met by millions of Govern- 
ment appropriations. So of the many Western academies and colleges planted by the 
Christian church. They are not rivals of high schools or State universities. They are 
different from these. They seek to do what tax-supported institutions can do plus 
something larger and better. A Christian college^stands for Christian instruction. It 
is the spiritual development as well as the intellectual development that such institu- 
tions must accomplish. 

So, too, and for just the same reasons, the A. M. A. schools and colleges can never 
become rivals of public schools, provided they retain their legitimate cha/racter. They 
are Christian centres. The appropriations of a hundred Blair Bills, disbursed as such 
Qovemment appropriations must l>e, could never meet the want these schools meet. 
These schools stand for the ** lawful expenditure of missionary funds," as defined by 
the writer quoted above— that is, the saving of souls ; and if they lose this purpoee, 
they have no right to stand at all. 

An old colored woman in New Orleans prayed for the new Field Superintendent in 
these words, " O Lord, bless the young brother, our new Superin tender. Let him 
down deep into the treasury of Thy word, and hide him 'hind the cross of Jesus." 
That prayer voices the need of her own dusky race. They need to be let down deep 
into the treasury of God's word. They need an intelligent idea of Christianity, not the 
crude and often revolting misconceptions of the past. But they need, too, this hiding 
behind the cross. If, in gaining intellectual accuracy, they lose emotional earnestness, 
they are losers and not gainers. If, in these transition experiences, we rob them of 
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the freeli fervor of their love for Christ, we make them poor indeed. They need the 
enkindling of apiritoal zeal, to ham out the dross of superstitions, vagaries, and secta- 
rian hatred. 

in. This naturally leads as to the consideration of another fact, which increases the 
demand for the cooperative work of churches and schools : This people must he saved 
from infidelity. Two caases tend to produce infidelity among them : (1) Ignorant preach, 
ers ; (3) the present influence of past teaching that slavery was a Divine institution. 

(1) Ignorant preachers and the wild confusion of their old forms of worship go to- 
gether. Unless there he planted among these people churches in which educated 
ministers preach and rational and decent forms of worship are maintained, the more 
inteUigent among the young will become nonoh arch-goers, and then skeptical or infidel. 
The Congregational meeting-house is generally plain, the church roll is not always 
l&rge, but that church always stands for intelligent preaching, decent forms of pubUc 
worship, and pure morality in its membership. 

These edacated young people of this race are slowly but surely inaugurating a new 
reformation. They are modem pro-testants. The school, from its very nature, is 
limited by a few years in its direct infiuence upon them. The church is a permanent 
factor in their life. If we fail to famish them such churches as their enlarged powers 
of mind and heart demand, there is danger that they will reject the whole system of 
Christianity, mistaking the system for this travesty upon it, which their quickened 
intelligence and moral sense both repudiate. 

(2) This tendency toward skepticism is increased by the false teaching of the past 
and its results in the present. Caste prejudice, the legitimate offspring of slavery, 
mast be banished from the churches, or there is great danger that the bright young 
people who come oat from our schools will bitterly reject the religion which seems to 
indorse it The colored delegate to the Labor Convention in Richmond created great 
eonatemation in that city by hinting that he was about to attend the theatre and take 
a place in the dress-circle. A special police force was sent to the theatre to protect the 
whitee from so startling a calamity ; and they kept him oat Shall the church be no 
more Christian than the theatre? Shall there be a dress-circle and a pit in the house of 
God? If there are, we need not be surprised if the keenest and brightest among these 
colored people become bitter infidels within the next fifty years. These people sing, 
in one of their quaint slave melodies, the following words, 

** Ole Satan, he wart de hypocrite shoe ; 
Bf yon don*t mind, he*U slip it on yon." 

If we develop their intellectual powers only that they may find that Satan has slipped 
the " hypocrite shoe " on the church, so that caste-prejudice is perpetuated although 
slavery is abolished, we shall have as the leaders of this race keen, intelligent, educated 
infidels, embittered against society and hostile to every form of church influence. 
Dr. Bushnell said that what the world needed was "Christed men and women." 
What the South needs is Christed churches, in which the love for Christ is stronger 
than prejudice against his black brother. 

But we are told that " there is an inherent antagonism between the races." There was 
inherent antagonism between the Jews and Samaritans in our Lord's day, and He broke it 
down and trod upon it with His dust-stained sandal when He walked away up to 
Sychar to talk with one poor sinful SamarUan woman. '* Inherent antagonism " in the 
^urch of Christ I Never I Redeemed sinners have no right to entertain such a spirit, 
nor will they. 

TV. In this grand uplifting of this people it is impossible to separate benign 
results and say, '* The Church did this and the school that" The two branches of 
work are hemispheres. A globe can be formed only by uniting them. The A. M. A. 
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lias reproduced in the South the pUgrimUm of colonial life. These schools and 
colleges would be greatly crippled were it not that one hundred and twenty-lour 
Congregational churches stand beside them. These churches could not be the 
blessing they are were it not for the schools and colleges. These churches grow 
slowly, but healthfully and hopefully, but they must needs overcome some obstacles, 
(a) Sectarian prejudice is as strong in a negro's heart as in a Caucasian's. A Congrega- 
tional pastor in the South, a colored man of German extraction, himself educated in the 
German gymnasium, recently wrote, " I preach faith, not dreams ; unity, not diviaion ; 
Christ, not John the Baptist ; the Holy Spirit, not water ; the word of God, not the word 
of man.'* He does not find this entirely popular preaching, but is it not the preaching 
of the Gospel T This intense sectarian bitterness must give way before the proclama- 
tion of these truths ; but it will yield gradually. 

(b) Then, again, emigration to the South is almost nothing. Not more than one per 
cent, probably of the two hundred and fifty thousand who have landed at our ports this 
year have gone into the South. Chicago has a foreign population of forty per cent.. 
New Orleans only nineteen per cent. These churches in the South have not the fresh 
material of incoming emigration to work upon, (c) There is no such accumulation of 
wealth from the appreciation of real estate and the building up of new industries here 
as at the West, (d) Then, too, as has already been said, caste prejudice retards the 
growth of these churches somewhat. These Congregational churches, if true to the 
past of that denomination, will renounce this prejudice. A talented young white man, 
a preacher under the A. M. A., writes: " I know how to be popular with these people 
(viz., the whites). I can preach so as to attract them, but I cannot afford to do it." 
Thank God that he cannot. It would mean the surrender of principle to caste 
prejudice, and this Christian freeman will not permit himself to be bound with such 
fetters. And little by little this larger Christian love is taking possession of the hearts 
of the whites ; and right here we discover another reason for the continued co-operation 
of churches and schools. 

y. For the sake of the future, the A. M. A. is doing work neither for a race nor for 
a section. It is helping to work out the problem of our nation's regeneration and to 
hasten the coming of the kingdom of Christ. Both races must get better views of life 
together and entertain a larger charity for each other. The churches and schools of 
the A. M. A. are clarifying the opinions of the whites concerning their colored 
brethren. A Southern city has given sixteen hundred dollars to a department of one 
of the A. M. A.'s institutions. But there can be no doubt but that the quiet influence 
of the dignified Christian minister in the Congregational Church, a colored man, 
helped the whites to realize the possibilities of the negro race. 

If sustained and endowed, these schools are to become great colleges and unlveroi- 
ties, under the care of the Congregatianal Churches. They are not to be colleges for 
colored people, nor for white people, but for the members of any race that desire to 
enjoy their advantages. So, too, of these churches at the South — ^they are not 
planted as colored churches, nor as white churches, but as Christian churches among 
the needy and neglected. The churches and schools established cm this principle of 
righteousness will stand. They meet the intellectual and spiritual wants of all races, 
and satisfy the conscience of each one. 

A part of the prophetic utterance of the great apostle has already been fulfilled in 
America ; there are no longer " bond and free," for all are free. The whole of that 
prophecy is sure of fulfillment. There is coming a time when in Christian fellowship 
there will be ** neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, Scythian," Caucasian nor African, 
'* but all shall be one in Christ Jesus," their common Lord. The churches and schools 
•f the A« M. A., working together for both races, are proving a potent factor ozidar 
God's providence in bringing about the fulfillment of this prophecy. 
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FORTY YEARS OF MISSIONARY WORK— THE PAST AND 

PRESENT. 

BT RET. H. B. BTRIEBT, D.D. 

The American Missionary Association is forty years old. A review of its principles 
and practice may be fitting at this time. The Past and Present may be bronghi 
together, not merely as a matter of speculation or of historic interest, bat to show 
whether the past proves the Association to be worthy of the present. 

I will confine the review to two particulars : The Association in the anti-slavery 
struggle and in its work in the South. 

I. — In the Anti-slavery Struggle. 

The Association is supposed to have been ultra-radical and belligerent — more re- 
formatory than missionary, more political than religious. I admit that it has taken 
decided ground and has met with much opposition, but its methods and work have 
been eminently conservative and Christian, as I will show. 

There is some difference of opinion as to when the modern anti-slavery struggle 
began. If we should call it the " Abolition Movement," there would be less difficulty. 
The date would be fixed at January Ist, 1831, when William Lloyd Gkrrison issuecl 
the first number of the LibercUor. That paper rang out the declaration with more dis- 
tinctness and boldness than ever before, that slavery is a sin, and immediate abolition 
the only duty. This was the tocsin, and the war began. But the warfare at that tira<» 
was waged against slavery with only moral and Christian weapons. The idea of party 
political action was hardly contemplated, and military force was vehemently repudi- 
ated. Tet we now know that the Bible, the ballot and the bullet were all needed 
before slavery was slain. But the early abolitionists were Christians, the Bible was^ 
their armory ; their weapons were prayer, argument, and the bearing of testimony. 
The battle-fields were the lecture room, the pulpit, the press. The temper in wlucb 
they at first urged their cause was such as became Cliristian men — kind, earnest,, 
decided. 

The most unexpected, yet the most effective, opposition to abolitionists came from 
within the Church. There was indeed outside opposition. The South became alarmed 
and enraged. It demanded imperiously the suppression of the abolition movement. 
At the North, business men feared the loss of trade, politicians, of votes, and many, th© 
dissolution of the Union. Mobs sprang up at the beck of the angry South and of the 
timid North, and from 1833 to 1843 we had what has been aptly styled the " Martyr 
Age of America" — a shameful blot on the page of the nation's history. 

But the most potent opposition came from within. Mobs only made more abolition- 
ists, martyrdom only multiplied heroes. The Church was the best defender of slavery^ 
As Albert Barnes, one of the most judicious of men, said at the time : *' There is no> 
power out of the Church that could sustain slavery an hour if it were not sustained irh 
it." 

The churches in their early days had given faithful testimony a^rainst slavery, but 
as time wore on slavery had found shelter in all the large churches that extended over 
the South, as well as the North. The missionary societies, home and foreign, admit- 
ted slave-holders to their churches. Hence, when the agitation came there was fear 
of division, and a general purpose to put down the abolitionists, and to retain slave- 
holders in the churches. The resort was necessarily to the Bible, and it is amazing, 
it is humiliating, to see how generally and subserviently the leading and honored mea 
in the Church, individually and in religious assemblies, obeyed the behests of slavery. 

The abolitionists were astounded, grieved, and angered at this subserviency. Some 
of them began to denounce the ministers as " time servers ;*' others went so far as to 
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call the Church " a brotherhood of thieves/' and others at length reached the point of 
repudiating the Bible. In the meetings of some of the alx)litionist8 there seemed to be 
a rivalry as to who could invent and utter the bitterest anathemas against the ministers 
and churches. All this was illogical and unreasonable, but it was natural, even in re- 
formers. 

A large bodj of the most conscientious Christian abolitionists were compelled to walk 
in a hot place between two fires. They could not go with infidel or semi-infidel aboli- 
tionists, and thej were repelled from the churches and denounced as troublers in 
Israel. 

For a period of more than ten years these abolitionists, who were warm supporters 
of the ^reat missionary societies, poured in their petitions, asking them to bear a 
decided testimony against slavery, and to cease their support of slave-holding ministers 
and churches. It is not a pleasant duty to look back on the treatment accorded to 
tliese abolitionists during these weary years, nor to the aoswers given to their peti- 
tions. The feeling apparently was that of sympathy with the slave-holders and not 
with the abolitionists. The logic seemed to be : Slavery is a sin, but the slave-holder 
may be a saint, and therefore we will continue to sustain slave-holding ministers and 
churches. 

The patience of the petitioners at length gave out. They felt that no amount of 
such testimony would either convince the slave-holder or convict slavery at the bar of 
public opinion, and hence new missionary organizations began to be formed. They 
were few and feeble, and were organized without mutual consultation, but in 1846 
they were combined in the Ajnerican Missionary Association. Its organization was 
not only a way-mark in the line of progress, but a way-mark between the pro-slavery- 
ism of the old Boards and the infidel tendencies among the abolitionists. Here is 
where its conservative and Christian attitude is manifest. Its Constitution is a banner 
erected on that way-mark. The test is in the clause prescribing the terms of member- 
ship. It reads : '*Ajiy person of evangelical sentiments who professes faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is not a slave-holder," etc., may become a member. This with 
the added section that it will ** endeavor particularly to discountenance slavery by re- 
fusing to receive the known fruits of unrequited toil, or to welcome to its employment 
those who hold their fellow-beings as slaves," gives its emphatic protest agaiuBt 
slavery ; while on the other hand its adherence to the evangelical faith was not left to 
a vague term, but a foot-note was added defining its unequivocal meaning in a brief 
and Scriptural statement of the cardinal doctrines of the Qospel. 

Nor was the Association a mere " make believe" for a missionary organization. Its 
supporters were few and comparatively poor in this world's goods. I have no definite 
statistics, but I think it safe to say that some of the older missionary societies had ten 
times as many contributors as the Association, and that collectively they were ten times 
more wealthy. On this basis their contributions ought to have been one hundred 
times greater ; but — and now I touch a point where I have the figures — ^the Association 
began to report its receipts in 1848, and from that date to 1860 inclusive, it received in 
round figures half a million of dollars ; during these same years the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions received a million and a half and the American Board four 
millions. Instead, therefore, of the hundred times greater receipts, the Presbyterian 
Board received only three times, and the American Board only eight times as much aa 
the Association. 

Nor was it a mere " make believe^' in tegard to the work done. Its home missiona- 
ries at the West were faithful and successful, and those in the South — John G. Fee, 
Daniel Worth, S. L. Adair, and others—- endured cruel persecutions that rank them with 
the early propagators of the faith. In the foreign field, there was a facing of death 
quietly, unostentatiously, and yet unshrinkingly, that has had few parallels in modem 
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miBsion fields. The missioDarj etood on Africa's deadly shore, proclaiming the Gospel, 
soon to sink into his grave. Yet undeterred his saccessor came, stood on that grave, 
and repeated his message ; and this was done not once nor twice, but many times. Thus 
has the Association proved itself to have been a conservative and Christian force in 
the anti-slavery straggle. 

II. — ^The Association in the South. 

In resuming work in the South, the Past and the Present again meet. When we 
entered that field nearly forty years ago we began work among the white people, but 
with a reference to the emancipation of the slaves. We returned thither and began 
work among the Freedmen, but with special reference to their relations to the whites. 
The truth is, the two races must live together, and they must live together in harmony* 
No work among them can be effective that is not adapted to promote that harmony. It 
has been sometimes imagined that the effort for the two races should be separated, and 
that two societies, even of the same denomination, should divide their work on that 
line. No greater mistake could be made. The white man must be convinced of the 
equal manhood of the two races, and the black man must be enabled to give the proof 
of that equal manhood. Tlie white man, moreover, must be led to approve of, and aid 
in, efforts for the elevation of the blacks, and to recognize in a practical way the equal 
rights of tlie two races in the church, the school, and the shop. 

It is precisely this harmony of the two races that the American Missionary Association 
is endeavoring to promote in tlie South. Let me set forth some of the particulars : 

1. It endeavors to convince the white man of the equal manhood of the two races, 
and this it does not by argument, but by actual demonstration — in educating the mind 
and developing a right character in the black man. I will give an illustration : 

In 1871 the Legislature of Georgia made an appropriation of $8,000 to Atlanta Uni- 
versity, and required the Governor to appoint a Board of Visitors to attend the exami- 
nation of the school. As soon as this was known to the President of the University, 
Rev. E. A. Ware, he requested the Governor to appoint the majority of the visitors of the 
old slave-holding class. The Governor readily complied, naming Hon. Joseph K. Brown 
as chairman, who was the rebel Governor of the State during the war. Governor 
Brown frankly gave his reason for accepting the invitation. He said : " 1 know these 
ne$i:roes. Some of these pupils were probably my slaves. I know that they can acquire 
the rudiments of an education, but they cannot go beyond. They are an inferior race, 
and for that reason we had a right to hold them as slaves, and I mean to at- 
tend this examination to prove that we were right." The Visitors took the precau- 
tion to select an expert teacher thoroughly in sympathy with the South to conduct the 
examination, that there might be no collusion between teachers and pupils. The ex- 
aminations on the first day were in primary studies, and were quite satisfactory. 
Governor Brown said: '*This is just as I expected, and confirms my belief." The 
next day's examination began with the Latin. The teacher of the class said to the 
examiner : *' This class has re-ad so many pages in this text-book. We wish you to 
make your own selection of passages and pupils." He did so, and the result of the 
examination was quite as satisfactory as on the preceding day. Then came the Greek, 
with like precautions as to the methods, and with like favorable results. The exam- 
ination in Algebra followed in precisely the same way, and then came the Geometry, 
which on all hands was regarded as the test. By this time there was no small interest 
awakened ; the professors were gratified and the pupils were delighted, while something 
of a revolution seemed to be going on in the minds of the Visitors. The class in Ge- 
ometry was a very large one. The examiner selected the problems, and gave them to the 
members of the class. They immediately stepped to the blackboards which lined the 
room, and quickly working out their demonstrations, turned round for the examina- 
tion. The first member of the class examined was a black girl, and after a good deal 
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of close qaestioning her work was pronounced to be correct. The next one was a girl 
Almost wbite (for, as yon know, oar colored friends are of all colors). She was a beaa- 
tif al girl, and manifestly quite nervous. The examiner seemed determined to break 
down her examination. He asked her repeatedly in a very stern voice : " Why do 
you do that ?*' " Is that right ?" She seemed at first very much embarrassed, but 
floon recovered her self-possession, and in response to the questions, after looking at 
her demonstration, she would answer in a very pleasant way : " This is right, sir," 
giving her reasons. When the demonstration was pronounced to be correct, a round 
of applause could not be repressed. At the close of the examination. Governor Brown 
rose and stated his purpose in attending the examination, and his belief that it would 
prove the correctness of his own theory that the colored people were an inferior race ; 
bat with a frankness peculiar, as I think, to some of the best Southern people, he said, 
** I was all wrong. I am converted ;*' and in the report made by the Visitors to the 
Legislature, written, as I understand, by Governor Brown, it is said : *' At every step of 
the examination we were impressed with the fallacy of the popular idea (which, in com- 
mon with ttiousands of others, a majority of the undersigned have heretofore enter- 
tained) that the members of the African race are not capable of a high grade of Intel- 
lectual culture. The rigid tests to which the classes in Algebra and Geometry and in 
Latin and Greek were subjected, unequivocally demonstrated that many of the pupils 
exhibit a degree of mental culture which, considering the length of time their minds 
Lave been in trainiag, would do credit to the members of any race." 

Here was an instance in which the intellectual capacity of the negro was demon- 
strated, and in which a company of prominent white people, including at least one 
man of the highest influence and ability in the whole South, were constrained, in spite 
of previous convictions, and even of a purpose to prove the inferiority of the negro, to 
admit their mistake. Nor was this confession confined to the school-room. There- 
port of the Visitors was sent to the Governor and to the Legislature, and was pub- 
lished extensively in the newspapers South and North. And what was done in that one 
instance was done in a similar way in other schools, and has been continued in our 
schools all over the South. 

Let me give another incident connected with that examination in Atlanta. I 
Lave referred to the colored girl in the Geometry class who seemed somewhat ner- 
vous at first under her stern examination, but soon recovered her self-possession. The 
President of the school, Mr. Ware, Bul>sequently inquired as to the cause of her ner- 
vousness. She raised her hands and exclaimed, '*0h, Mr. Ware, I never felt so in 
my life. 1 was not on examination, nor our class, nor our school ; my race was on ex- 
amination before these Visitors. I felt that I should faint, bat the thought came to 
me, * Where is my strength ? ' and I lifted a silent prayer to God for help, and it came 
in a calmness that steadied my mind and hand. To God be the praise for my examl- 
nation that day." I have often since wondered what had become of that girl, but 
never thought to inquire till last summer, when I attended the anniversary at Atlanta. 
I saw her at the alumni dinner. She was a modest, well behaved, and well-dressed 
woman, the mother of a small family of children. I also saw her husband, a man of 
fin« appearance, with about the same tint of complexion with herself. He is a master 
mechanic, and takes contracts for building bridges. He is prosperous, and they have a 
pleasant Christian home. 

Here again, not by argument, but by demonstration, in this and other cases, is the 
Association showing to the white people the religious character which can be formed 
among the blacks, their industrious and thrifty habits, the good citizens they make, 
and their just claim to the recognition of their equal manhood. 

2. The Association endeavors to secure the confidence of the white people and their 
co-operation in the work of elevating the black race. 
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It does not trj to secare thU confidence by anj concealment or evasion. It entered 
the South the second time under the shelter of the Union armies. It is recognized 
there as representing the " Yankees." It came the second time to teach the negroes, 
and as avowedly the enemy of caste as it was at first the enemy of slavery ; but yet it 
has secured the confidence of the white people and their co-operation. 

A leading man in the South said a few years since : ** We thought you came down 
here to make the negroes hate us, but we find that you came only to make them better 
citizens and better Christians, and we bid you God-speed.*' This was a representative 
utterance, and has been repeated again and again by others. 

But testimony of a more general character is found in the attendance of Southern 
men of large influence at the anniversaries of our schools. Governors of States, mayors 
of cities, men prominent in the professions and in business, appear on the platforms, 
and often express hearty approval. The newspapers of the South are well represented 
on such occasions, and the notices which they publish of these anniversaries are so 
replete with commendation that in making up our own reports we desire to add 
nothing to them. The school-boards of counties and cities sometimes co-operate with 
us in our educational work, and the three great States of Virginia, Qeorgia, and Mis- 
sissippi ipake contributions of several thousand dollars toward the support of schools 
founded or sustained by the Association. 

Here is a recognition and co-operation of profoundest significance in the growing 
fraternity between the North and the South. These once hostile sections may be bound 
together by Constitutional provisions and national laws, but far more potent is the 
bond of Christian fraternity as seen in their uniting in educating and elevating the 
race that has so long been crushed by slavery. 

3. The Association has attempted with some success to bring the two races together 
in the church, the school, and the shop. The earliest attempt has been made and the 
brightest achievement has been attained, in Berea, Ky. A school for the whites was 
started here before the war, but in the tempest of excitement which preceded it, the 
teachers were driven from the State. After the war, the school re-opened. Colored pupils 
applied for admission, and were received. Half the white students walked out. But 
in less than two years after, two hundred pupils were reported, about half the number 
colored and half white. That school has now become a fixed fact, established in the con- 
fidence and patronage of both races. At the commencements a crowd of two thousand 
people gather in the Tabernacle, rich and poor, white and colored, sitting where they 
can find seats, without race or color discrimination. White men of leading influence 
from the neighboring cities and towns occupy the platform with colored teachers and 
pupils, and are cordial In their words of indorsement. Some of the most prominent 
-citizens that were foremost in expelling the teachers from the State are now among 
the warm friends of the school. There is in Berea a complete triumph over caste and 
race distinctions. 

The time has come for extending this work. The colored man is well started on 
his upward march. He is trying to gain property, to acquire knowledge, and to form 
a virtuous Christian character. He has, indeed, only begun, and there is much, very 
much, still before him unattained. But the white man approves his efforts and helps 
him. The time has come to break down the wall of caste prejudice that stands as the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the harmony and prosperity of both races. 

The place for pressing onward is around and beyond Berea, in the mountains of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina — a vast region, with 
-over 2,000,000 inhabitants, mostly white. They are a hardy, generous people, with 
great strength of native character. They have already furnished two Presidents of the 
United States and several eminent civilians, and they have an unlimited amount of the 
flame material that only awaits the means of development. But here lies their trouble. 
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Their mountain lands arejiot fertile, and the people are poor. They have not been 
able to boild gfood school-hoases or church edifices, nor to sustain well-educated teachers 
or ministers. The population Is so sparse that separate schools for both races are 
impossible. Necessity will therefore compel them to admit the few colored pupils or 
to shut them out entirely from both school and church. We believe they are too 
onerous and noble to do the latter. Slavery never had a foothold on these mountains. 
The people love liberty. They are not fettered by caste prejudice, and they will be 
leaders in the movement for its overthrow. 

In conclusion, let me say : Our work with either race is only begun. The blacks 
are increasing at the rate of 500 a day, and if they were adequately provided for they 
would need a new Hampton or Fisk University every twenty-four hours. What light 
we have shed directly over the whites has only touched the mountain-tops ; it needs to 
be carried into the valleys and over all the broad South, and to reach in some cases a 
population deeply sunk in ignorance and degradation. 

We shall pursue our work not to promote a fanciful social equality nor the unnatural 
amalgamation of the races. We shall proclaim the great truth that God is the Father 
of all, Christ the Redeemer of all, and the Holy Qhost the Sanctifier of all, and that 
hence all are brethren. We shall endeavor to advance both races in knowledge, piety, 
and industry, and shall urge harmony and good- will as one great means of their temporal 
prosperity and spiritual welfare. We began our work in the South by seeking the jjood 
of both races. We have followed that object in all that we have done. We shall 
continue it in the same spirit — conservative in methods and Christian in aim — ^till there 
shall be a * ' Solid South," not in politics, but in peace, prosperity, and piety I 



ADDRESS ON EDUCATIONAL WORK, SOUTH. 

BT BEY. JAMBS BRAIH), D.D. 

Thank Qod for President Dwight of Yale University I He holds that schools and 
colleges are to help make men, and that in the business of men-making, the training 
of the mind is not enough. He holds that " the priceless privilege of a teacher is to 
help the manly youth around him in their soul* 8 liviiig.** That is good missionary 
doctrine. 

This Association is educating the educators, preachers, reformers, statesmen, pol> 
iticians, of 7,000,000 of people. This fact makes the A:in<f of education we furnish of 
measureless Importance. There are two kinds contending for the mastery in this land 
to-day. One is defended by the followers of such men as Mr. Matthew Arnold, the 
other by this Association, and the Apostle Paul. The one makes culture, the other 
Christianity, supreme. We are at the parting of the ways which lead to these two 
kinds of education. These ways diverge not thus — East and West, or North and South, 
but thus : toward the zenith and the nadir. I wish to speak of that which leads toward 
the zenith. 

It is the glory of this Association that it works for the despised races. It is laying 
educational foundations for a great remote future. What, then, do we wish for the 
future of the colored man in America ? Just what Qod wishes — that is, the highest 
and best which we can wish for the white man of America — a Christian education as 
distinguished from a secular. The doctrine of schools and churches has been held 
from the beginning. But I wish to urge that all education for the colored man should 
be religious, and all religion, educational. Let us not talk of Christian work and 
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edacational work. Let it be all Christian, whether in the pulpit or the teacher's desk. 
The sapreme mission of this society is not simply to reduce the area of illiteracy, but also 
to redaoe the still wider and darker area of unrighteousness. Let us get at the chief end 
of things. What is the chief end of man ? '* To glorify Ood and enjoy Him foreyer." 
What, therefore, must be the chief end of education ? To minister to that chief end of 
man. Now, man's morai nature is lying in a deeper and darker ruin than his intellectual. 
The intellectual is impaired. The moral, wrecked. The intellectual is the tool of 
the moral. It is stupid to believe that a man is all right because the tools of his 
life are sharpened while his heart and conscience are all untrained and unrenewed. 
We must rally educational forces where the largest breach exists. We must con- 
centrate first at the weakest point — that is, the moral. This is why Carlyle declared 
that '* the Christian religion must ever be the life and soul of modern culture." It 
is not simply information, intelligence, skill, shrewdness, brain power, statecraft* 
not simply ability to compete for the loaves and fishes of the nation that we need 
to give to the freedman ; it is a Christian conscience. When that is accomplished in 
our schools, God grant that some of our white politicians may be compelled to take 
a ootirse under the A. M. A.! An education without religion for any of the despised 
races is destructive, not constructive. It tears down the walls of superstition without 
erecting in their place the temple of a rational faith. He is not a wise teacher who 
trains a man's hand and eye and brain and then puts a club within his grasp, unless 
he can also at the same time put a clean heart under his blouse. 

It is in view of these facts that I would urge the original idea of this Association, 
that its schools should be still missionary, and with large elements in them of moral 
science and Christian Scripture, from the primary room to the University. This would 
be well in all regions, but is especially imperative at the South. 

I. In the first place, the colored student needs this for himself. His own people 
will surely say to him this proverb, ** Physician, heal thyself." He must be grounded 
not only in the facts of nature but in the facts of God, and this knowledge must enter 
into the very rudiments of his education. The study of material facts to the neglect of 
mental and moral science is a characteristic tendency of the education of to-day. This 
tendency is not favorable to the development of a Christian conscience. But a Christian 
conscience is the great want of American manhood. The danger of this materialistic 
tendency was long ago pointed out by Sir William Hamilton. He says, " It directs 
attention away from the phenomena of moral liberty, which are revealed in the recesses 
of the human mind alone ; and by exhibiting merely the phenomena of matter and ex- 
tension, habituates us only to the contemplation of the laws of a blind, mechanical ne- 
-cessity." And the result is that " the student becomes a materialist, if he speculate 
at all." No class of men will be more surely and unfavorably affected by this danger 
than the colored students of the South. Nothing, therefore, could be more hurtful to 
their mission as educators of their own race. To be true helpers of a rising people in 
this age of unrest men are needed to whom God and conscience and the moral law are 
stupendous realities. The teacher's desk must be a pulpit, and the pulpit a teacher's 
desk. Dr. Haygood says : '' The hope of the black race is mainly in the pulpit." Yes ; 
but the pulpit too often has to fight, like Paul at Ephesus, with beasts, because education 
has only sharpened the intellect or crammed the mind with material facts, and failed to 
energize the conscience. 

II. This same want is felt still more when we consider the peculiar condition of the 
people to be helped. This society was not wrong when it started with the name and 
Aim of a Christian missionary. The people to be educated need that idea as much to-day 
as they did twenty years ago. Only the Christian scholar can meet the necessities of 
the colored race. Only the Christian teacher can heal the open sores of the South. Only 
the OhrisHan leader can rise above the devilish spirit of caste. Only the Christian 
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refoimer can grrapple with the Satanic confederacy of the liquor power. Only Christ- 
like men can help make Christ- like society. The South is not crying to-day for intellect, 
ual colossi and spiritual dwarfs. It wants the' divine sphericity of Christian manhood. 
The present emergrency demands not primarily apostles of culture, but heroes and pa- 
triots like Elijah, and Paul, and Martin Luther. With the sword of loyalty for a pen and 
the blood of patriots for ink, God has written in red capitals reaching across the Con- 
tinent the caption of that problem which this society is to work out^ — Christian manhood 
must save the nation, 

III. This idea of a distinctively Christian education is still further enforced when 
we look at the relation which educated colored men are to sustain to national affairs. 
This society is making the statesmen and politicians of 7,000,000 people. We are told 
that " in one or two generations, at least, twelve States of this Union will be controlled 
by colored votes." The best minds of the black race are just now waking up to these 
great interests. God forbid that they should wake up simply to secular intelligence 
and to political partisanship without Cliristian principle. God pity the South, and the 
North, too, when these dusky millions shall have learned only the market morality of 
commerce and the civilization of the average politician, whose summum bonum is the 
management of the political machine. Surely this nation cannot bear much more in 
that line. Illiteracy is a gigantic evil, but instructed irreligion is an infinitely greater. 
Intelligence is essential to progress, but not sufficient ; neither is it supreme. We could 
better afford to have a million illiterate voters than a quarter of a million of godless 
leaders. Tlie great question in what Mr. Lincoln called ** the unfinished work '* of the 
Republic, is how to permeate political and social and commercial life with the spirit of 
Christ. We all believe in secular intelligence and religious principle, but how to find 
them together is the problem. In these days of anarchism and nihilism we doubtless 
all believe, with Mcintosh, that *'the perfection of human liberty is the perfection of 
human restraint ;" but whence can come that restraint, if not from an educated reverence 
for the moral law? We all believe, with Burke, that "it is ordained, in the eternal 
constitution of things, that men of corrupt minds cannot be free. Their passions forgo 
their fetters ;" but how are the fetters to be broken unless the Prince of Peace getsthe- 
throne of the heart? We all believe, with Novalis, that " the Christian religion is the 
root of true democracy, the highest fact in the rights of men ;" but how shall that 
root give life to the branches and sweetness to the fruit, unless planted and watered 
by godly men in the earliest moral and educational convictions of the race? That 
was a noble maxim, " When bayonets think they are irresistible ;" but there is a higher 
truth than that : When baUots pra^ there wiU he no need of bayonets. 

Here, then, is the sublime mission of this society, to furnish to 7,000,000 of wronged 
and long-suffering people these two fundamentals in life and government^ — intelli- 
gence and Christian faith. The object is surely worthy of the best energies of the 
nation and of the church of God. There ought to be a grand national rally to this 
work, to perpetuate the Union, as there was to save the Union in 1861. In France, 
during the Revolution, there was what was called the "Committee of Public Salva- 
tion." It had a comprehensive mission. It made this announcement, which thrilled 
the heart of Europe : ' ' All France, and whatsoever it contains of men and resources,, 
is put under requisition ; two hundred and fifty forges shall be set up in Luxembourg^ 
Gardens, and round the outer walls of the Tuileries, to make gun barrels. From all 
hamlets toward the seat of war, the sons of freedom shall march ; their banner is to 
bear — ' The French people risen against tyrants.' The young men shall go to the 
battle ; the married men shall forge arms, transport baggage and artillery, provide 
subsistence ; the women shall work at soldiers' clothes, make tents, serve in hospitals ; 
the children shall scrape old linen to make surgeons' lint ; the aged men shall have- 
themselves carried to public places, and there by their words excite the courage of the 
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yoang, preach hatred to tyrants, and the union of the Republic" " TyrUean words," 
eajB Carljle, " which tingle through all French hearts." 

Brethren, this society is our" Committee of Public Salvation.'* Its words, too, are 
Tyrtean, and tingle through all American hearts. The Christian public, with what- 
soever it contains of men and resources, is under Divioe requisition. Let the sons of 
freedom march from all hamlets ; let the young men go to the battle ; let the married 
men furnish the subsistence ; let the women make the tents ; let the children pick 
the lint ; let the aged men have themselves carried to public places like this, to excite 
the courage of the young, to preach hatred to ignorance and sin, to pray for the purity 
of the Republic ; and the nation shall be saved. 



ADDRESS ON CHURCH WORK. 

BT RET. B. Q. BBLDEIV. 

The Annual Report brings to our mind this year, as always, the comparison which is 
altogether to the disfavor of this Association, the numerical comparison between the 
churches that we maintain on the Southern field with those which are under other 
denominations. In 1885, the number of Baptist churches among the colored peo- 
ple was about 7,600, and the membership came up very nearly to 1,000,000— more 
than 850,000. In the year 1884 tbe Methodist people had among the colored people 
of the South 2,000 churches, and a membership of about 180,000. I am almost 
ashamed to call to your attention the numbers that we are compelled to report. 
We have 124 churches and about 7,500 members to set over against, by way of com- 
parison, the hundreds of thousands that have been gathered into the other Chris- 
tian churches. If this were the true basis of comparison, I, for one, would vote to 
withdraw from the field. The churches that we have are scattered over hundreds 
and thousands of square miles, and scarcely make an impression upon the color of 
the map. It would be an absurd thing for a great convention like this to meet for 
the consideration of practical problems, if the outcome of it all was simply to 
compare the one hundred churches that we report with the seven or eight thousand 
that could be named under other denominations. But we are here and interested in 
the work, and we believe that the numerical comparison is not the one which should 
be supreme in our consideration. Our work is not to be counted, not to be weighed, in 
this fashion ; it is to be found in the character that is being wrought out in these who 
have been brought into the churches, and that which shall be diffused by way of 
Christian thought and sentiment by reason of the cburches that shall be multiplied. 
It is not, of course, friends, that these other denominations are less Christian than 
oars, that we can claim anything of pre-eminence over them — the truth and the spirit 
mnd the work of the Church is in the Baptist and the Methodist church ; but because 
providentially we go into the Southern field with advantages that they have not ; we 
go as a new church, as a new denomination, to gather in the members into the fold and to 
Impress upon them the true standard of life, because we work through our educational 
institutions and educated ministry, because we transplant from the mental Christian 
life that conception of religion, that intelligent interpretation of the Bible, that strict 
adherence to the morality of the Bible, that shall there find place, and shall become 
embodied in the new character and life. Of course we work upon the assumption that 
this race is not inferior to our own ; we have discarded that false statement that one 
race that God has made is essentially lower in possibility than our own. We have no 
boast to make of ourselves ; they have the heart, they have the conscience, they have 
the soul that is within us, and we work to this end, with this lofty standard, because 
we are confident that this can be impressed upon^ the race. The suggestions that I 
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have to make in addition to tbe report of our committee are entirely along this line 
and because I feel so confident myself that instead of being abashed by the fewness of 
our churches and the smallness of our membership, we ought to take more courage. 

As you work in the South among this new race, work always for character, work 
always for high standards of character. I believe that we are to work not simply as 
satisfying the present demand of this people, but as feeling that for many, many years to 
come this will be the crying need. The mission of this society, if it is rightly described 
in these suggestions, is a mission that will not be exhausted in one generation ; the 
race in its magnitude will not be uplifted until generations have come and gone and trans- 
mitted to children and grandchildren this pure, sweet, and wholesome conception of the 
Christian life. We have seen it in the centuries that have been required in the building 
up of the race to which we belong in our pride. Turning back for ten centuries we find 
them, as suggested this morning, as rude in their manner of life, as uncultivated in 
their conception of human character and relationship as these for whom we are working 
to-day. It will come only with time. It is illustrated in the history of the Zulu mission, 
as doubtless you have read, how in this second century of work among that people the 
missionaries are perplexed to find these problems of character presenting themselves so 
sharply sometimes as almost to discourage them ; the old superstitions, the old heathen 
ideas forcing themselves into the Christian church, until it seemed as if those who 
had been rejoiced in would be dragged back again by the very force of their old life 
that was not extinguished. This people is but one remove from the slavery and heathen- 
ism out of which we were gathering those mission churches. We must be patient and 
persistent, and remember that the mission that we hold to-day in our own hands 
shall be given to those who come after us ; and that the work is not a failure because 
the years pass by with meagre results, but it is only God's demand upon us for the 
courage and the inextinguishable love for Christ that shall hold us to this line of work. 
Discouragements there are without number, great enough to vanquish one who had 
not in him the very heart and spirit of Christ Himself, growing out of the old cling- 
ing superstitions that we have to encounter, but also encouragements that make the 
heavens bright for us in our work. 

These people are not separated from us by the sea, but are within the boundaries 
of our own land ; not divided from us by foreign speech, but those to whom in our 
own tongue we may'give the chosen literature of this Christian age ; to whom we have 
only to bring these accumulations that have come with the Christian centuries for us, 
in order to elevate them to the standard of manhood and womanhood for which we 
aim. With our devotion to Christ, who died for us and for them, we may work, 
friends, without misgivings, without fear, in the absolute assurance that the work, 
already so promising to us shall continue, until this race shall be placed by the side of 
the great Christian races of the world by the same Qod-given forces that have given 
ms such results. 

ADDRESS ON MOUNTAIN WORK. 

BT BBV. VOBTON DVXTKB. 

It is a pleasant coincidence to my mind that my attention was first directed to the 
Mountain Whites by a speaker in this very church. It was in 1862. I had strayed in 
here to listen to the exercises of the graduating class in the neighboring University. 
We listened with attention, but with little enthusiasm, until one young man began to 
talk about " £^t Tennessee." It was the second year of the war. It had been a grave 
question whether the people of East Kentucky and Tennessee and West Virginia would 
side with the North or the South. But the uncertainty had been dispelled. The 
Mountain Whites already had exhibited not only stanch loyalty, but also heroic self- 
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sacrifice. That jouDg man fifot bold of his audience, and aroaeed in me an interest 
which never has wholly died awaj ; and as I recently have been led to think of this 
people afresh, I have realized again the noble elements of their character and the im- 
portant relation of their future to that of our whole land. 

In the few moments at my disposal I wish to point out what I conceive to be the 
Divine purpose illustrated by their history. I will speak of a fact, and also of two or 
three things which it has suggested to me. The fact itself is the familiar one that, in 
Qod*s providence, these Mountain Whites long have been an isolated people, overlooked 
and almost forgotten. The current of the world's progress has gone around them 
almost without touching them. Now for the suggestions which this fact brings to mind. 

One is this, that when God ordains that any nation, or class, shall be thus overlooked 
and isolated for years, it usually is in order that it may accumulate a vitality which 
may be of future service. Many of you are farmers, I take it, and you understand the 
strength of what is called *' virgin " soil. So, too, you comprehend the importance of 
letting exhausted land "lie fallow '* until it regains its vitality and productiveness. 
So it is with people. These Mountain Whites have had an opportunity of becoming 
enriched in their natures. They have their weaknesses and faults, but they also 
possess the elements of a strong character. 

My second suggestion is this : when the awakening of such an isolated people 
«omes, their life is full of energy and rich in possibility, and greatly needs to be con- 
trolled and guided wisely. It is not a puny child but a giant who awakes from sleep. 
As it has been with Japan, so it is likely to be with these Mountain Whites. The 
pressure of circumstances will force them forward. The natural scenery of their 
region will invite pleasure-seekers, and their water-power, timber- forests, and unde- 
veloped mineral wealth will tempt the world of business. They also wiU seek to rise 
for themselves. The reproach of the title, * * poor white," soon will pass away, and 
they will exert a powerful influence over the whole South. For good or evil they will 
be potent, and the A. M. A. must be enabled to use its opportunity in their behalf be- 
fore it is too late. 

My final suggestion is this : when such an isolated and dormant people has been 
aroused at last, its life— if enlightened and Chrintianized, as by the teachings of the 
A. M. A., and especially if lived in the midst of a materialistic and luxurious civiliza- 
tion — has a most valuable purifying and tonic influence throughout the nation. What 
is the great hindrance to the progress of Christianity among us ? Is it not the love 
of ease and comfort, of social position and luxury? This materialistic tendency 
hampers the best of us everywhere, even in our own New England. What is needed 
is a fresh infusion of simple vigorous piety into the spiritual life of our land. May 
it not be about to come from this mountain region? May not the Divine purpose 
to save our country include such aid from this source? Let the A. M. A. be enabled 
to do its perfect work among these Mountain Whites, and the results will be full of 
blessing. 

FROM ADDRESS OF REV. J. L JENKINS. 

I once made a discovery of great importance to me. It was a discovery that has had a 
great deal of influence upon me. I discovered a while ago that a Jew is a man. One 
day it suddenly occurred to me that, after all, those Old Testament people were nothing 
but men. I remember that in that wonderful story of the lost sheep. He goes out for 
a lost sheep, not a black sheep, nor a white sheep, but for a sheep. It seems to me 
what we are after is men, of whatever race. I have come to believe that the work we 
are doing for the Indian is based upon the fact that he is a man, that he has this es- 
sential attribute of man, improvableness. Find him where !you may, you can make 
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Bometliing of him. When these young people eang to us, it appeared that they were 
men and women like us ; and because they are, they are capable of being elevated. 
We ought to engage in this work not because we have abused them in the past, but 
because they are capable of improvement, and must be elevated. I do not know what 
is the full meaning of that ei^ression, " Enter into the joy of the Lord." I imagine 
it to be something like this : "Enter into the joy of the Lord by entering into tbe 
service of the Lord." He sacrificed Himself ; He went down to the lowest depths to 
which humanity can go, that from these depths He might elevate humanity to the joy 
of the Lord. I have discovered some new motives for entering into it. We want to pot 
Christ into every human life. We want to put Him into every household. We want 
to put Him into every community, into every tribe and nation ; for, having Him, men 
have given unto them power to become what Qod intends men to be, the sons of God. 
And when men are elevated from their debasement into the state of sons of God, when 
all the sons of God are manifest, then the Lord shall see of the travail of His soul and 
be satisfied. 



ADDRESS ON CHINESE WORK. 

BT KIT. JOBBPH B. TWIOHKIX. 

It is sufficiently clear from the facts of the report before us that the enterprise of 
Christianizing the Chinese in this country, while arduous in the extreme, is hopeful. 
What has been attempted has been even more fruitful than on some accounts might 
have been expected. 

The work, so far, seems to have been conducted with a rare judiciousness ; certainly 
with a rare devotion. And it appears that there is a good opportunity to go on with it. 
What ha$ been aceompUshed makes opportunity, makes a l>a8e from which to operate, 
a position from which to advance. As to other conditions, they are, by a majority, 
favorable ; or, at least, not so unfavorable as we should at first suppose they would be 
under existing circumstances. 

I refer, of course, to the policy adopted by our Government with reference to Chinese 
immigrants and immigration, and to the prevailingly hostile sentiment entertained and 
exhibited toward tlie Chinese, and the unequal laws that oppress ihem in the com- 
munities where they chiefiy reside. 

The sad truth is, there is no place on earth where the poor Chinaman is not hardly 
dealt with. Everywhere he has gone to earn his bread by the labor of his hands — 
and he has g^ne or been carried into many regions — he has been abused. 

The lot of the Chinese coolie is universally a wretched one. Cross the equator into 
South America, and you will find to-day upon a thousand haciendas the Chinaman 
victim of an excess of cruelty and wrongs that African slavery on this continent never 
paralleled. 

. To be sure, we have no coolies. Take note of that, for it is true — not a single one ; 
and never had — ». e ., not one against whom a contract is held subjecting his labor to 
purchase without his will. But such as have come to us we have taken care to treat in 
a way to follow the fashion rather than otherwise. Still, it is probably true to say that 
the Chinese in the United States are better off than their countrymen of the same 
class anywhere else in the world— better off" than they are in China, better off than 
they are in South America, better off than they are in the East Indies or in Australia. 
On the whole, the United States is as much of a paradise for those of the Chinese who 
are here as there is for them under the sun. We have no occasion, however, to thank 
Qod that we are not as other men on that account ; for we have done as badly by them 
as we could — badly as we knew how. 

Within a few weeks I have talked in my house with a Chinese youth whom I wish 
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I might present here before 70a — as well appearing a jonth as 70a will often see, very 
intelligent, of excellent character, ever7 wa7 worth7 of respect. He is a graduate ol 
the last class in the Colombia Ck>llege Law School in New York Cit7. 

What he would like to do ; what he wishes, with an intense desire, he might do, is to 
«iter upon the practice of the profession for which he is qualified in California, and 
devote himself to the senrice of his oountiymen there, appearing for them before our 
tribunals, helping them obtain such justice as our laws allow. But we won't let him 
do it. He can't be made a citizen, and one must be a citizen to be admitted to the bar. 

You will believe me when I 8a7 that when I heard this 70ungman express the grief 
he felt at being thus denied his chance among us, and saw how down-hearted he was 
over it, I pitied him from the bottom of m7 heart. He wants to live in this countr7 ; 
he believes that it is the best countr7 in the world to live in ; he has man7 friends here ; 
he thinks that he could emplo7 his talent as an educated man to better advantage here- 
than an7where else ; but we forbid him. And this is the United States I I pitied 
him indeed, and as an American I was ashamed— clear down to the ground — before him, 
and I told him so. 

The Chinese government has taken notice. Right after the passage b7 Congress of 
the second Chinese Exclusion Bill — ^the one there w^ no President Ha7eB to veto^ 
one hundred Chinese 7outh, government students, in this countiy for education (about 
twent7 of them being at the time members of Yale College), were recalled home, which 
was a great calamit7 to the United States — a loss to us in its remote consequences- 
which cannot be computed. That rising power in the East, with a great future before 
it, has a memor7, and we shall have to pay, in the event, for the liberties we have 
taken with it. 

But the one hundred thousand and more Chinese that are with us— the most of them 
— are not so affected, as regards their being won to the Christian faith, b7 what has 
been done at Washington, as at first one would think the7 must be. 

In fact, there are no more obstacles to their evangelization than there generoRy are 
to the evangelization of the heathen ; for wherever outside (or inside) of Christendom 
70U preach the Gospel, 70U have got to meet the obstacle created b7 the spectacle, and 
the experience, of the contrast between the Christian creed and the practice of those who 
profess it. It is in the case of this mission to the Cliinese not different, in this regard, 
from what it is in the case of our missions to the negro and to the Indian ; nor is the 
case of a mission to the Chinese in San Francisco, in the same respect, e68entiall7 
different from the case of a mission to the Chinese in Hong Kong. 

On the scene of such enterprises it is alwa7s the grace of Christ In a few— in in- 
dividual^ — that makes the Gospel known and causes it to be believed ; and those few are 
not wanting to this work. Choice Christian spirits the7 evidentl7 are, fit for the 
service. 

The7 are largel7, let it be borne in mind, contributed b7 the churches on the Pacific 
Coast. The Chinese have alwa7s had Christian friends in California, men and 
women whose hearts have been true to the dictates of Christian love. All honor to them. 
The7 began this work ; it was their cr7 for help that led the American MissioDar7 
Association to enter upon it, and partl7 as a dut7 to t?iem we are bound to continue in iu 

M7 friends, we must be careful to keep Christian charit7 toward aU our neighbors on 
the other side of the Rock7 Mountains. In their attitude on the Chinese question the7 
seem to us as acommunit7 to have lamentabl7 fallen from the grace of American prin- 
ciples, and in a manner to be deplored, though not altogether unaccountable, to have 
let a prejudice master at once their reason and their common-sense. 

But we are not to judge them. While we are astonished that the cr7 of" Ameriky 
for Amerikins, be jabers," should have so bewitched them, and are puzzled to solve 
the logic of that political econom7 that in a portion of oar countr7 as7et comparatively 
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undeveloped proclaims that labor must go because it is so cheap, we are bound to con- 
sider that from their point of view the case appears differently from what it does from 
our point of view. 

There are grave objections to the presence of the Chinese in large numbers among* 
them. Unquestionably there are. There have been, indeed, not a few of their fore- 
most citizens (not in politics) who from first to last have maintained that they were 
Overstated, and pressed beyond their necessary and legitimate conclusions. Still, the^ 
are objections. They say that if we were there — if we lived there — we should think m 
they do. Then I don't want to go there. Very likely what they say is true. If it fe 
so, it is not the only case, by any means, in which the right of a matter is better dis- 
cerned at a distance than near to. Why, before the war nine Yankees out often, nursed 
on abolition milk, going South to reside any length of time, became pro-slavery. A friend 
of mine, a lady and a born philanthropist, who after the war imported North a number 
of freed women for her domestic service, and suffered many things from them, on mj 
asking her how the experiment was turning out, replied, with mock earnestness, that i; 
was convincing her that davery wasnH s^ich a had thing (tfter aU. 

If you want me to keep my present faith that the Indian is a brother man, to be 
treated as such, I'm afraid you had better not let me see too much of him, or have too 
much to do with him on the frontier, for then I should be in danger pretty soon of 
wanting him exterminated ; for I am a good deal like other folks. 

Mr. Clarence King, who spent considerable time as chief of a Qovemment survey in 
the far West, said humorously that his view of the Indians, after an experience of them 
at short range, inclined to be about this : that they needed a great deal of Christian- 
ieing to prep&re them for extermination. No ; I don't want to go to California to get 
my view of the Chinese question. I can't trust myself. I'd rather stop here and get it 
from the Bible — get it from the Gospel of Jesus Christ, who tasted death for every man. 

This is an instance in which, though I may not thank God that I am not as other 
men are, I may thank Him that I have not been placed as other men are. 

There are those, however — and blessed are they — who can draw near to those poor 
strangers from tlie East whom God's providence has brought to this land and still feel 
brotherly sympathy for them, and pity their darkness, and believe in their humanity, 
and in the use, as well as the duty, of trying to do them good ; and their grace and 
charity are of exceeding great value to the American Church at this present time. 
They lessen our reproach in the eyes of the world, and save our Christianity from 
utter shame. And our hearts ought to be with them, and our hands, too. They 
deserve as liberal a support in their enterprise as any representatives whatsoever 
we have in the field of aggressive Christian benevolence. 

Their service is a hard one — very hard, peculiarly hard. Their attempt is difficult 
In the extreme, but it is not impossible — of course it is not. 

One of our statesmen at Washington said that " the Chinese mind is so organized 
that it cannot even entertain the Christian ideas," by which he, at any rate, proved 
his own deficiency in that direction. In the year 1874 it was my fortune to accom- 
pany the Honorable (and honored) Yung Wing to Peru, in South America, whither 
he was sent by the Chinese Government to inquire into the condition of his numerous 
countrymen in that republic. His investigations developed the existence — and the 
long existence — of a system and practice there of an injustice, cruelty, and outrage, 
of which they were the helpless subjects, horrible to contemplate. 

He sat for certain days in the city of Lima, to take evidence of facts relating to 
the matter, and there the poor wretches came to him and told him their story, and 
there was one man among them who stripped off his tunic and showed him his 
back and shoulders ridged with long scars of the lacerations he had received from 
the whip. 
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He turned to g^— this man — ^bat came back from the door, and said somethinpf in 
Cliineae to Mr. Wing, whereat Mr. Wing smiled, while the water rose to his eyes. 
' • What was it that man said to you ?" I asked. " Do you want to know what he said 
to me ? " was the reply. *' He said that my coming here on such an errand was like the 
coming of Jesus Christ to the world." There was one Christian idea that he had got 
kito his mind somehow. It didn't seem as if he could have got it in Peru ; perhaps he 
brought it from China with him; but there it was. I have thought of that thing a 
iiousand times since, and from that day have believed with new conviction that the 
Gospel can be imparted to the Chinese. 

To think otherwise — ah I ihaVB a heresy that amounts to something. By every 
consideration that appeals to Christians we are summoned to the earnest, unremitting 
prosecution of the endeavor to minister the Qospel to the Chinese on our own shores. 

We hope that the way for it will be clearer by and by than it is — that some of its 
hindrances will diminish and cease. We hope that the passion of the anti-Chinese 
agitation yonder will abate and give way to a juster sentiment ; that some things that 
have been done under its influence will be undone. There are even now, it is said, 
signs appearing that it has spent its force. I believe that the day is not distant when 
the conditions under which this work is carried on will be Improved. I expect to live 
to«8ee the day. 

Meanwhile, let our warmest sympathies and our most ready service not be wanting 
to it. To stand by it and maintain it, is due from us on all accounts— due to the honor 
of American Cliristianity, due to tbe claims of Christian charity, due to the great cause 
of Foreign Missions with which it is so intimately bound up, due to God. 



ADDRESS OF HON. YUNG WING. 



It is a matter for congratulation to think that the Christian people of this country 
have not been lacking to do tbe right thing by the Chinese who have come here under 
treaty protection. While on the Pacific coast they are insulted, persecuted, legislated 
against, murdered and massacred, your Sunday-schools, your National Educational 
Association, and your Missionary Association have gathered them in to teach them the 
truths of Christianity, and to show them there is, after all, a portion — a very large 
^rtion — of the people of this country who wish them well, and who have no sym- 
pathy with the lawless acts of their persecutors. 

As far as the attempt to Christianize the few Chinese who are here is concerned, I 
think the task is much easier than to repair the mischief done to the cause of true 
Christian civilization by the General Government in its recent action toward China. 

About thirty years ago the United States Government succeeded in placing the re- 
lations and intercourse of the two countries upon the highest moral basis conceivable. 
In the Reed Treaty of 1858, Article 29 reads as follows : 

" That the principles of the Christian religion, as professed by the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Churches, are recognized as teaching men to do good ; to do to others 
as they would have others do to them." 

Again, ten years later, the Burlingame Treaty of 1868 secured from the Chinese 
Government the acceptance of what may be considered the keystone of political rights. 
It reads as follows : 

•* The United States of America and the Emperor of China recognize the inherent 
and inalienable right of man to change his home and his allegiance, and also the mutual 
advantages of the free migration and immigration of their citizens and subjects respec- 
tively from the one country to the other," etc., etc. 

From these articles, it will be seen that the United States Government had made all 
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the advances to invite China to come out of her secloBion and become a member of the 
family of nations. Timidlj, hesitatingly, and even doubtfully, she accepted the invi- 
tation, and she did come forth. But how has she been received, and in what way have 
her subjects been treated for the past thirty years ? 

Read the municipal laws and ordinances of San Francisco, the Ck>nstitution of Call, 
foroia, the restrictive enactments of Ck>ngress, the recent outrages of arson, morder 
and massacre in Denver, Eureka, Tacoma, Truckee, Reading, and Rock Springs, anc 
you have a panoramic view of how your invited guests have been treated. 

Read also in the foreign relations the replies of your foremost statesmen to the Chi 
nese Ministers on the subject of indemnities and punishment of the guilty parties, anc 
you will see what attitude the United States Government has taken. 

In the Denver riot and murder case, the Ouinese Minister was told to look to the 
State of Colorado for justice and redress, and that the United States Government was 
under no treaty obligations to pay Chinese sufferers indemnity for losses ; that the 
Chinese in this country are not even entitled to protection, because no provision recip- 
rocal is to be found in any part of the treaty ; that the United States Government, 
«fier mature consideration, does not intend to pay any indemnity, and that China may 
accept the determination as final. 

Again, in the Rock Springs massacre, the present administration follows substantial- 
ly the same line of defence, and adds : 

" There were no official representatives of America connected with that massacre, and 
there was no official representative of China massacred/' which leaves you to infer that 
that cold-blooded massacre of twenty-eight men was no crime, and might as well end in 
smoke. I believe $147,000 was appropriated to pay for losses of the victims, but since 
«ome political capital must be made out of it, that appropriation bill was not passed by 
the last Congress. Besides, it was only appropriated, and to be paid purely on grounds 
of generosity. 

Such, in brief, is the attitude toward China of a Christian Government, which, for 
the past thirty jears, have demanded and exacted the sum of $800,000 of indemnity 
from the Chinese Government as reparation for loss of property and lives of American 
citizens in China. 

From this it is dear that China, on her part, has fulfilled her treaty obligations with 
this country. Has this Government fulfilled its obligations toward China ? It has 
ignored these obligations ; it has gone back on the golden rule which was accepted by 
China by ignoring these obligations ; it casts discredit upon Christianity ; it increases 
the difficulties of mission work, and places the property and lives of missionaries them- 
selves in the utmost danger. It destroys the sanctity of treaties, and it impairs its own 
moral influence. Of all the governments in the world, that of the United States should 
be the first to see justice done to China, and the last to deny her justice. 



ADDRESS. OF REV. A. P. MILLER. 



We can scarce believe our own senses when we see and contemplate the wonderful 
changes that have been wrought in the condition of the negro race in this country. 
North as well as South, within the last quarter of a century. 

Five millions of human beings on one day slaves bought and sold, on the next 
clothed with all the honors, privileges, and responsibilities of American citizens. 

What a sudden and tremendous change for them in their impoverished and untutored 
-condition, and what a tremendous step taken by the nation that thus clothed them 
with the highest honors a man can wear — ^American citizenship — with its unbounded 
freedom, as vast and varied as are its towering mountains and its smiling plains I 
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But however momentoos this change to the nation that thtm under Qod experienced 
« new birth of freedom, however trying to the race involved, it was not brought about 
too soon, but in a manner that left the ne^ro somewhat like a man who, unacquainted 
with the laws of navigation in strange and unknown waters, is thrown overboard by a 
heartless crew in the midst of a bowling storm without even a plank upon which to 
X>oi8e himself, to make the best of his unenviable situation by weathering the storm, or 
sink beneath the inhospitable waves. Surrounded by enemies, hampered by ignorance, 
exposed to the deception of designing and unprincipled demagogues, without a home 
mnd penniless, the negro was cast out upon a cold and ud feeling world to " root hog or 
die." His friends looked on with fear, anxious for his unpropitious future. His enemies, 
who had preached for more than two hundred years the doctrine of the inherent in- 
capacity of the negro to rise above the level of decent slave life, and specially his 
inability to provide for himself, being inexperienced in matters of self-direction, began 
jit once turning hither and thither to declare that Abraham Lincoln had made for the 
nation by the emancipation proclamation five millions of paupers I 

Never before in the history of the world were so many men and women just out of 
the lap of heathenism and cursed by so many centuries of slavery, so suddenly in- 
<»rporated into the life and body politic of the natiou that once enslaved them I Never 
before in the world's history did so many men and women thus liberated adjust them- 
selves to the new condition of things with a more becoming grace and dignity. 

The negro at once felt the weight of his own ignorance, and with a zeal and enthusiasm 
unparalleled In the history of human progress he bravely set himself about its removal. 

The Christian church, notably the Congregational churches of the country, whose 
atand against human slavery was so stronpr and pronounced that Congregationalism 
<x>nld nott hrive where slavery existed, saw immediately the situation, and as the Union 
forces pushed their way into the South, gave to the panting slave the spelling-book and 
the Bible, firmly convinced that if the negro was ever elevated and saved to this 
country and his fatherland, and thus made a factor in hastening on the grand con- 
anmmatlon of the Redeemer's kingdom, he must have the Gospel. 

In the spirit of the Qood Samaritan, the American Missionary Association found the 
negro in the South, robbed mentally and morally, with almost every sense of his man- 
hood gone, and placed him in their schools of learning, where the sores of his wounded 
And degraded manhood have been In a large measure healed ; and from these institutions 
he has been sent forth Into the world under a deep sense that, like as he has been 
helped, so he should stand ready to extend to his struggling and unfortunate brothers 
-who may not have shared In like advantages a helping hand. 

This work of preparation and mutual helpfulness Is being pushed forward in the 
South with such phenomenal success that even those who once sneered at the idea of 
ever lifting up such a mass of ignorance are beginning to admit that tbe negro has far 
exceeded their own expectation In the acquisition of knowledge. In the mastery of even 
the classics and sciences ; also In the accumulation of wealth, and in his ready response 
to the various duties of citizenship, as he has striven, under circumstances the most 
trying and discouraging, to lift himself from his low estate higher and higher In the 
8cale of Christian thinking and action. 

A5 the Hon. Fred. Douglass has well said, ** Measuring the depths from which the 
negro has come since the emancipation, his progress Is simply wonderful." But how 
has this happy condition of things been brought about, and what has been the chief 
star of hope in the dark Southern horizon with reference to the negro race In this 
country ? 

This happy condition of things Is largely attributable to the work of the American 
Missionary Association, that was first to enter the field, and that of similar Christian 
organizations that have since come to the rescue. 
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Christian edacation, which aims at bringing into use the noblest faculties of man — 
faculties of the body, mind, and heart, has been the chief and bright morning star of 
hoi)e that has shone out with an ever-increasing brightness since '64 in the Souths 
where before a pure Christian education — an education that teaches the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man— was absolutely impossible. 

Such an education the American Missionary Association brought into the South, 
actuated by the spirit of Him who said, '*And the poor have the gospel preached unto 
them." And the poor negro, who had been taught out of the blessed Bible that he was 
made to be used by his brother in white, and that if lie behaved himself nicely God would 
provide a nice little corner- place for him in the white man's heaven, could scarce endure- 
the purer light of Gospel day that flashed upon him, urging him to become a child of 
God, to be good, pure, and holy — in short, to make all of himself possible, as belonging 
to the moral system of the universe, being created in the image and after the likeness 
of God his maker. 

This was a strange and hitherto an unknown doctrine to the negro, and the manner 
and loving spirit in which it was brought to him by Christian and noble-hearted men 
and women so affected his generous and wonderfully hopeful nature that he at once 
forgot the wrongs and sufferings endured for centuries, and fell into line with th& 
wonderful leadings of Providence, which pointed him to higher and better things in 
freedom and the elevating influences of a Christian civilization. 

The work done by white men and women in the South since the war for the mental 
and moral uplifting of the negro race has disarmed the negro, in a large measure, of an 
inborn suspicion as to the genuineness of the white man's religion, viewed in the light of 
these words, ** Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 

Viewing the religious history of the South in the light of this sacred declaration, what 
was there in the religion of the average Southern man with whom the negro in servi- 
tude was constantly brought itfto contact that entitled his religion to the respect of the 
ignorant, poor, and needy ? ** If Christianity is a religion of helpfulness, that sends the 
strong out into the world in search of the weak, in order that they might be reached 
and saved, why is it that we find those who call themselves Christians oppressing and 
degrading the already weak and miserably degraded sons of Africa, in the face of Christ's 
teaching, which He commanded to be carried throughout the wide, wide world?" 

The Southern pulpit for more than two hundred years preached a lie in defending 
human slavery, and the Northern pulpit condoned it by its silence and inaction, until 
an irresistible Providence showed the nation that either slavery must be abolished or the 
Union, with its boasted loyalty to Christianity and human liberty, must forever sink 
beneath the sea of oblivion. 

Our many friends who have assisted so nobly and generously in the work which the 
emancipation proclamation devolved upon the Christian, in view of the wonderful 
changes that have been wrought in the condition of the negro race, may be disposed to 
ask, ''How does the negro himself look upon these changes that have been wrought in 
his condition by Christian education, done in a large measure by the American Mission- 
ary Association, whose anniversary we celebrate to-day?" 

I think I voice the sentiment of the intelligent members of the race when I say : 
" Had it not been for the work of Christian education done by the American Missionary 
Association or some other Christian organization in the South since the war, that section 
of our beloved land would have l>een uninhabitable." But, as it was, the Christian 
fortitude of the noble men and women who went and remained there after the war to 
carry on an altogether different battle for the preservation of the country, tended to 
make the negro, who was smarting under wrongs long endured, even more patient and 
hopeful of his hitherto much-beclouded future. 

If there is any one thing that I think it would be hard for Christian and cultured men 
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«iid women to brook in their noble work in the South, it is that intense spirit of social 
oetracism to which they find themselves exposed from the very moment they consecrate 
-themselves to the work of negro education. 

Many of you doubtless remember the answer sent back to his friends who were in- 
squiring after the dead body of Colonel Shaw of Massachusetts, who fell while leading 
his black soldiers in the attack upon Fort Wagner : ** We have buried him with his 
niggers." Socially, dvery white man who is engaged in the work of negro education 
is buried to Southern society. 

Time forbids our speaking of our high appreciation of the work of the American 
Missionary Association in its relation to the future evangelization of the continent of 
Africa. On that vast and most wonderful continent the Christian church sees and hears 
the voices of two hundred and fifty millions of human beings waiting and asking im- 
ploringly for the gospel of redemption. 

Truly Ethiopia is now, as never before in the history of the world, stretching forth 
her hands unto God. If I am not mistaken, the American Missionary Association was 
first to see in negro emancipation the possible spiritual regeneration of the continent 
of Africa. The late Dr. Robert Moffat was wont to say in all his public addresses to 
British Christians, " Africans must go to teach and save Africans. It is the Divine 
plan. There is no hope for the masses of that country by any white labor to be sent 
there." 

Is it not strange that when the eyes of all Christendom were being turned to Africa 
as never before, by reason of the explorations made by Dr. Livingstone, and when the 
Christian church was beginning to ask, " How can we reach the masses of Africa's un- 
enlightened millions?" — is it not strange that God should have called up out of the 
liouse of bondage five millions of Africa's own sons and daughters ? Surely from all 
present indications Africa's redemption draweth nigh. When Dr. Livingstone was leav- 
ing his native land for the last time, he said to his brethren : *' Brethren, I go to open 
the door into central Africa. I shall probably die there ; but I l>eseech you to see to it 
that the door once opened is never again closed." 

The door into central Africa was opened. Dr. Livingstone did die there on his 
knees. And the Christian church is bravely keeping this door open, and the work of 
evangelization shall go forward until this whole continent shall be lighted up with the 
gospel of life. 

Just one word more and I have done. I am not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet ; 
but I venture to say that Shem has had his day in preserving to the world Divine reve- 
lation. Japheth has received the cup of salvation and is now passing it along to the 
different nations of earth in its blessing and power, and now the light is beginning to 
flash forth upon Ham, who is to plant in Africa the purest and best civilization the 
world has ever seen. 



ADDRESS OF L. B. MAXWELL 



My mother used to tell me that children should be seen and not heard. But then I 
am only a grandchild of the American Missionary Association. I feel like saying as the 
old lady said to me — I had been teaching her child ; she came to me, saying, " Brother 
Maxwell, you have been very kind to my littlo child. Now receive this little token 
from me. I picked this cotton with my own hands. I made them, and I give the socks 
to you.** I have no socks to give to you, but, my friends, I have myself. Whatever 
there is in me, whatever God may have given me, that I give freely to my people in 
the South. You know it is no disgrace to be a negro ; it is only inconvenient. You 
must remember this. He did not leave himself so ; he found himself so. 

The first day of January will stand pre-eminent in the mind of the negro. This was 
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the day when the cries of our people seemed to come up before God for recognition. 
This was the day which brought hope to us. The negroes were placed under unfayor- 
able circumstances. It was a crime to teach them to read. The foundations of slavery 
rested on the bulwarlcs of hell. You have only to go South to see the change. You 
have had much to do with this change. The editors make you think we are terrible 
people^ but we are not worse than other people — not worse than some of our neighbors. 
You can't expect the servant to excel the master. A leading physician said : '* Before 
the emancipation proclamation the negroes never had eye troubles, nor trouble with 
their lungs; but since the emancipation proclamation they have been very common 
among them." You know it never made weak eyes picking cotton. It seems to me I 
utter the sentiment of every negro when I say I would rather be an intelligent freeman 
than be a slave, if I had to die with consumption every day. Now I suppose you want 
to know something of the negroes in the South. I listened very attentively to the 
paper read by the young lady yesterday. There is nothing for me to say, but I want 
to deliver this message to you : That, in view of all you have done for us, we are 
determined that all that coarseness which comes from slavery shall be buried in the 
grave. I want to say further that we do not hate those who have oppressed us. We 
try to hide from their view their dark crime. We pray for them, that the recording 
angel may blot out their crime with tears. 



ADDRESS OF GEORGE McCLELLAN. 



The American Missionary Association has done a great deal for me, but it never in- 
tended to make a speaker of me, though when asked I cannot refuse to speak ; it would 
be cowardly. Yesterday I listened to the papers that were read. I kept wishing 
that my heart might be so large that the work of every one could be taken in. Yon 
heard yesterday of the work in the South. I shall not speak upon that, but make a 
plea for the churches of the South. We have made great advancement in the line of 
education, but the condition of the churches is very bad. The people believe in th 
Bible, but it is true that the churches have such an ignorant ministry that the young 
people cannot believe in religion. 

Last summer I had an invitation to go to Mississippi to teach music and see if a new 
church could be established. I found the condition of the church such that I was not 
surprised that the plea should be made. Tliere are two classes in the South — ^the very 
ignorant and those who know a little something. Now the young people do not want 
to know what the minister says, but what the Bible says. Men who can use the big- 
gest words make the biggest show. 

At one meeting the following prayer was made : " Lord, bless the ministry. Bless 
the church and bless the Gospel that has been dispensed toUh here to night." The man 
did not mean that ; he thought he had made a good prayer. After all, he prayed rightly. 
Such a prayer might he fitly prayed every Sunday in many churches. Where I was, 
the minister was seen drunk on the streets, and the young poeple who seethe right side 
are tired of such ministers. I should think this society would get tired of doing. You 
must remember we are poor. By and by we will be able to send our own children to 
college. But that time is a long way off. The condition of the old poeple in the 
churches is such that they have need of a better ministry. It is true in the slavery 
times colored people were given to stealing. Tbey were almost starved to death any 
way. I wonder if the Lord objected very much if they took a chicken now and then ? 
I do not know that He objected. But the time is come when the condition of affairs 
is changed. A better light must be given them. 
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TRAXeLATKD BT MR. IUO«l. 

When I stand here before 70a I remember one thing : A horse is taken oat from his own 
herd and tied up ; when he is loose he runs back to his own. I feel like that horse to- 
day. I am seated in a seat among 70a, and I feel as though I were tied there. But 
when I stand on a platform, raj thoughts fly away to my own people. I am an Indian. 
I am a Dakota. And when I have anything to say, I always speak about the Dakotas. 
Some time we And a man who is lost ; having been lost, his clothing is in a bad con- 
dition. He needs food. And when we find such a man, we take care of him. We take 
him in charge and look after him, and attend to him in all things. We give him food, 
and we care for him in every way that is necessary ; but if he is not looked after in the 
right way, he will swell up to g^eat proportions. If he is not made to do those 
things which are necessary for his health, his body will soon become like a dead 
man. But if he is taken care of with judgment, they will feed him, and then 
they will exercise him, and occupy bim in the right way. He finally will become 
a man again. I am from an Indian race ; therefore I wish that the Indian may 
live. Many kinds of useful knowledge have been brought to the Indian — how 
he may learn to enjoy himself, how he may learn to do many things; so the 
Indian has good instruction in everything — how he may enjoy himself, how he 
may do well by himself. Everywhere there is now planted some school, and the 
people, I find, are instructed everywhere. I have also heard that pupils are gathered 
in different places, and that they are also instructed. They are instructed in all things 
that pertain to the common branches of knowledge. But these are not the things by 
which the Indian is to live ; nor are these the things by which his life is to be secured. 
All of us Indians have been like men lost in the darkness, because living in this 
darkness, we have been like men who have been about to fall down and die. This, in 
my opinion, is the great lesson, is the great knowledge which, when brought to the 
Indian, will bring light to him ; it is the knowledge of the Son of Qod ; and therefore 
I think that whether it is in the larger schools or in the smaller schools, the first thing 
that should be taught is the knowledge of Jesus Christ. All other branches of 
knowledge should be secondary or inferior. This is the means by which the people 
are to be elevated, the word of Jesus, which is food and by which they are to be 
brought to life again. 



ADDRESS ON FINANCE. 

BT HON. T. B. CBAMBBBLAIN. 

I wish that I were accustomed to address an assemblage on a theme like this, for as 
I love my country, I believe that my country's weal is bound up in the success of the 
A. M. A. If you will pardon me just a moment, I will attempt this only, and that to 
enforce upon your minds the value of this Association as one having a permanent exist- 
ence ; one that has been before the people, the Christian people of this country, for a 
long time, and that has the confidence of that people. Now, this Association was not 
bom with all the energy, strength, and resources which it has to-day. These things 
have come after long years of toil and experience, and they are of great value. No 
other Association could be so thoroughly equipped for this work as this Associa- 
tion. You cannot get experience without experience. So that this Association, 
possessing as it does the good- will of the people, can do this work which is demanded 
to be done, better, we think, than any other that could come to take its place. Now, 
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then, another point : this Association is moving ; it is moving onward, and it is from 
year to year accomplishing? the results desired. What is the purpose of this Association ? 
Why, its purpose is as old as the Christian religion. Its purpose is to work for the 
bringing of men to Christ. That is its purpose. Its methods are w^ll established, and 
can hardly be improved upon. Then, go home, friends, to your churches, and urge 
upon them that they shall do more in the future for the grand work of this Association. 
Do it in the hope that the day is not far distant when this dark cloud of ignorance and 
superstition which now envelops the negro and the Indian, and the people of the 
mountains of Tennessee, shall yield to and give place to the bright sunlight of Chris- 
tian education and faith. 



ADDRESS OF JOHN H. WASHBURN. 



In the days of old Rome, when a General deserved well of his country and had 
conquered its foes, he was accorded a triumph and in his triumphal procession drag- 
ged behind him his captives and the trophies of his victory. It always seems to me 
that the gatherings of these great benevolent associations from year to year are like 
those triumphs of old Rome. Like, and yet, how unlike ! Instead of the suffering 
captives, instead of the spoils of war, these societies display before us what they have 
achieved in the name of the Prince of Peace. Victories no more joyful to the con- 
queror than blessed to the conquered ; victories which reflect honor and glory not upon 
the conqueror alone, but upon Him who giveth us the victory. 

Others have spoken to you to-day, and in the days before, of what the A. M. A. haa 
done in the last year in the way of education and of church work in the field committed 
to its charge. It remains for me to speak of its financial work during the past year. 
Once and again the officers of this society have come up to this meeting with sad 
hearts. The receipts of the year had failed to discharge the burdens of the Associa- 
tion. The work had been too heavy. More had been given to the Association to do 
than the churches had furnished the means for doing. The churches were like Pha- 
raoh of old, they required of the Association bricks without straw. They laid upon 
the Association three years ago the Indian work in addition to that which was 
already devolved upon it, and failed to put into its treasury the additional means 
required for the additional work. But, thank God, they come to-day with a different 
story to tell. They come with joy and thanksgiving to God that He has enabled 
them not only to pay the bills of the year, but substantially to reduce the indebted- 
ness of a twelvemonth ago. Indeed, it is a joy — a joy which those of you who 
have never felt the pressure of that debt and that burden can hardly appreciate. The 
load that is lifted off the shoulders of the officers of this Association is one that bore 
with crushing weight, that crippled their energies and prevented the discharge of 
their duties in that fulness and ardor which are necessary for the complete fulfil- 
ment. But while they come with such joy and thanksgiving for what has been done 
in this direction, there is a sad side to this story. As the report which has just been 
read has told you, the work of the Association, pressing as it has been from all sides, 
has been discharged at an increased cost of only $5,000. Could you know what that 
means, could you understand precisely how many times those Secretaries must have 
said '' No" to applications which commend themselves not only to their hearts, but 
to their judgments, your hearts would be sad, and bleed not only for them but for 
those who must be told they can have no teacher now. 

Thanks to the National Council for having recommended the churches to give ub 
during the coming year $850,000 as the church collections. Remember, please, what 
that means. It means an increase of more than one half on the collections of the past 
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year. It means that where yoa have g^ven this society one dollar, yon shall ^ive it one 
dollar and sixty cents. Will you do it ? You have by your committees expressed your 
confidence in this society, your confidence in its work, your confidence in the integrity of 
its management. You have ^iven it a work to do. Will you now supply the means of 
doing that work ? I would that I had the gift of word-painting, and I would ask you to 
go with me to various scenes and see what I ask yon to do. I would point you to 
the rooms of the Executive Ck>mmittee, as request after request comes in from the 
Indians, the Chinese, and the colored people at the South, " Send us a teacher;" '* We 
need a church ;" ** Will you please to g^ve us a school V " We are suffering, not because 
we have not bread, but because we cannot learn of Christ and His word." I would 
take you South, I would point you to those ignorant, suffering, dusky sons of Africa 
coming to us and pleading that we would give them the means of educating and 
elevating themselves, and I would take you to the squalid homes of those who have 
not been sufficiently enlightened to know their needs and ignorance, more pathetic 
in their darkness and in their squalor than those who know their need. I would 
show you that noble band of men and women who have gone out as your representa- 
tives to teach those sons of Africa the way to Jesus. I honor those who have gone on 
the foreign field. I yield to none in the respect and veneration I have for those who 
have left home and friends at the East and taken upon themselves the burden of home 
missions ; but I know of none in a home or foreign land whose sacrifices compare with 
those which the teachers have made who have gone South to suffer social ostracism, 
to bury themselves with the degraded and ignorant, to cut themselves off from all 
Bodal ties except such as they can make with those whom they have gone to help. 
For the sake of these, I would plead with you for the funds that this Association 
needs. The political life of this nation depends on the elevation of this 7,000,000 
of people who know not what manner of men they are, and who are dependent on you 
and us to teach them and make them men as they should be. 

But, above all, I would plead with you for His sake who has said : ** Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto Me ,*" for the sake 
of Him who, though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through 
His poverty might be made rich. When we think of the sacrifices that men and 
women have made in the Saviour's name ; when we listened to the touching story of 
that little Bohemian girl and her sacrifices for her colored brothers and sisters of the 
South, our hearts were touched, our sympathies were affected ; but how much more 
should they be, when we think of that wonderful love that brought our Saviour to 
suffer and sacrifice for us I What can we do to show our love for Him ? The least 
is to do His bidding, to do what in us lies to bring to His likeness men and women 
created in His image, which has been defiled by ignorance and shame. 



SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WASHBURN. 



I wish to say, notwithstanding all the dark pictures which have been presented in 
regard to the future of this country, if there is any one thing that I am more thankful 
for than another, it is that God permits me to live in this goodly land and that I can 
claim the rights of an American citizen ; and more than that, with all the burdens 
which seem to be pressing upon you and me, I rejoice tAiat I am permitted to live just 
in this age, when we can accomplish more in a few years than they could formerly 
accomplish in a generation. We live fast, we accomplish much, we are pointed at, so 
far as the material prosperity of our country is concerned, as surpassing the world ; 
they look upon us with wonder ; and if this material prosperity is to continue a few 
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years longer, we will have more wealth than all Europe. When I retire at night and 
reflect that we are worth six millions more dollars than we were when I retired the 
night before, I ask myself, ** What is to be the outcome of all this?" *• Is any of this 
wealth to be given to lift up these poor and unfortunate races ? Is any of it to be used 
to lift up men and make them better, or is it all to %si for the luxuries of life T 

Now for the work of this organization. You ask me what is the great object of this 
Association ? I say, in a word, it is to help those who have not had a fair chance in the 
world, and one of the most hopeful features in my mind to-night is that the public mind, 
amid all of its wealth and business prosperity, steps in and says that those that have 
not had a fair chance shall have a better chance in the future. Take the Chinese, take 
the poor whites in the South, take the poor Indian, and take the negro ; have they had 
a fair chance ? Now I believe the best minds in this country are beginning to weigh 
more thoroughly than they ever weighed before this question, and to say that the 
abuses and wrongs of the past have been such that we will try to redeem the future 
by consecrating more of our means and more of our energies to lifting up and bettering 
the condition of these classes. You and I have something to do in this great work, 
because these classes belong to us. Why am I called upon to do for my family what 
I am not called upon to do for the world at large ? Simply because my Maker has 
given me that family and has laid obligations upon me in regard to that family which 
He has not laid upon me in regard to the world around me. Why am I called upon in 
regard to these classes to do what I am not called upon to do with the foreign element 
which comes floating in upon me ? Because they are American citizens ; because a 
debt of gratitude rests upon us toward them ; because we are bound first to pay our 
debts before we contribute in generosity to others ; not that we should leave the other 
undone, but that we should do this first. 

In regard to these resolutions which have been offered, it gives me pleasure to say to 
the good people of New Haven that we have enjoyed our stay here exceedingly, that 
you have dealt most generously and bountifully with us. You have not only come to 
give us cheer in these gatherings, but you have thrown open your doors and you have 
invited us in and entertained us sumptuously. We have come here under the very 
shadow of old Yale, and we felt that whatever else she might do she never would hesi- 
tate to elevate those who had not had a fair chance in the world. She is always ready 
to do what seems to her just and right. We say, then, as we thank especially the 
business committee who have conducted all of these services and these exercises so 
smoothly, hardly a jar having occurred on a single occasion, we know how much labor it 
has cost you, we know how much trouble and pains have been taken by these various 
families of different denominations in this city, and we want to thank you, and to say 
to you that as we go hence we shall not forget your kindness and your generosity. 

But we have one request to make. It is not that you remember us— we are of very 
little consequence — but we ask that this organization, this American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, which is to deal with these unfortunate classes in our country, shall have a 
warm spot in your hearts, and that when you go out into your various homes, into the 
different towns and cities of which you are members, you will remember that there 
never was a period in which there were such obligations resting upon you and yoar 
churches, and upon each and every one of us to discharge our duties faithfully as 
there are at the present time. We sometimes receive large contributions, but this or- 
ganization cannot depend upon these large sources of supplies ; they are very uncer- 
tain. If this organization is to^do the work that you have laid out for it the coming year, 
it must be sustained by the many little contributions coming from the little churches 
all over this land. It will depend very much upon the representatives of these various 
churches who are gathered here. These colleges, these institutions of learning, and 
these schools are to be supported, and if they are supported it will be by you. Thank- 
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ing 70a then, ag^aio, for all of your geDoroas hotpltalltj, and all that 70a have done for 
OB, we Bimply say : whatever else 70a forget, forget not this organization. 



CONCLUDING ADDRESS. 

BT RBY. HBWXAH tKTTB, D.D. 

Friends, one and all, 70a will excuse me, I know, if I make the briefest possible re- 
sponse to these generous resolutions. Indeed, I am reminded of the anecdote of the 
colored brother who had received a taste of freedom and started out to make his fort- 
une in the world. I suppose that an7 anecdote illustrative of negro wit is in order on 
this platform. 8omebod7 told him that there were three levers that moved the world : 
the first was mone7, the second brains, and the third politeness. He said he had no 
mone7, and he was doubtful about the brains, so he made up his mind that he would 
be the politest man in the world. When people came to see him he thanked them, 
thanked them while the7 sta7ed, and thanked them when the7 went awa7. I certainl7 
do not wish to be outdone b7 our colored brother in politeness. We thank 70U that 
while 70a have sta7ed here 70U have had such warm, loving hearts that, notwith- 
standing all our efforts to keep the windows open, and to open them covertl7 from 
the outside, the atmosphere has become so heated that even General Hawle7 could 
not stand it, and had to ventilate the subject. 

One simple and ver7 encouraging thought has come to me again and again, and that 
is, there is a great deal of real, genuine Chri8tianit7 left in this country still — Chris- 
tianit7 whose calm, full depths lie beneath all the agitation of the surface currents, 
and all these breezes of discussion which are soon to pass away. You have said, sir, in 
these resolutions that you have come to an historic spot. In this church there is an 
atmosphere of liberty, and you have come before a pulpit which from the beginning 
until now has been, and which by the grace of God shall be, true to freedom both in 
church and State. Beneath you lies buried sacred dust, but the spirit of those pilgrims 
and patriots is marching on, and no man need be afraid of tbe bones of the patriots if 
he will only try to keep up with their advancing spirit through the coming years. 
We have learned, brethren, as we have shaken hands with you and looked into your 
faces, that the question of church unity is being solved before the greater one of faith, 
which remains for us to do, a work which, if it is accomplished, requires the co-opera- 
tion of all Christian minds and Christian hearts in the work of our common Master and 
Lord. The work of your Association, you will allow me to say, will never be done, 
and the work of our church and of all our Christian associations never will be accom- 
plished until we have Christianized this broad continent, Christianized this Government, 
from the Indian Department and the United States Senate to the lowest hovel in the 
country — aye, till we shall have Christianized everything that grows on American soil. 
This work be it ours to accomplish. 

Brethren, friends, we bid you farewell. May these teachers — God bless them — who 
have come up here to give us something of the joy of their consecrated service, as they 
go back to their work, in their hours of loneliness and of tria), far from the comforts of 
our civilization, find some cheer and solace in the memory of the kindness and the 
sympathy and the love of our New Haven homes, and may those Indian youths, as 
they return to their tribes and their homes, live yet to see the whole story of Indian 
wrongs become a memory of the past, as a tale that is told ; and may that Indian pas- 
tor, whom we delight to honor, who has told us of the length of the journey across the 
continent which he has taken to reach this Eastern city, upon his return feel that be- 
fore him all the^way, and more continuous than the line^of iron and steel, runs the 
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sympatbj of the Christian people of this country, and that we welcome and love him 
as oar brother nnder the fatherhood of God. And yon, sirs, who so long have borne 
the burden of this great Association in its great work, may you go back feeling that the 
heart of the church is with you^ and that you can trust it, and that this work bom of 
the spirit of liberty and nurtured in consecration to the Master and Lord of us all — this 
work must go on, which never will reach its full measure and attain its goal until every 
negro child is brouj^ht under Christian training in some Christian school, and every 
red man stands with us in the rights and the responsibilities of citizenship in a free 
country. May you have a pleasant return to your homes, and God bless you and us 
together in the service of the Master ! 



RECEIPTS FOR OCTOBER, 1886. 



MAINE, $297.S0. 

Alfred. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Pteatant EUl^ 

Tenn $32 00 

Angueta. Cong. Sab. Sch., Class by Alice 
Means, 2.S5; Miss K. Carpenter's Claas, 

S; for Student Aid, TaUadegaC 6 26 

Bangor. Mrs. Walter Brown, for FUatarU 

mU.Tmn 2600 

Bangor. First Cong. Ch. and See 19 33 

Brewer. First Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch 16 00 

Castine. Class 9 Trin. Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Tougaioo U 1 06 

Camberland. Mrs. Martha J. Ross 100 00 

Danville Junction. " A Friend." 2 00 

Freeport, Cong. Ch 12 77 

Fryebarg. Cong. Ch 1160 

Litchfield Comers. Cong. Ch. and See. ... 17 00 
North Bridgeton. Cong. Ch. and Soc. ... 4 00 
PorUand. Y. P. 8. of C. E. Wllllston Ch., 
to const. Miss Bsiibistta H. Stahwood 

L. M 86 60 

West BrooksTlUe.— i»br Marie Adlof Sch'p 

Fund 100 

By Mrs. J. P. Hnbbard. for Woman^e Work, 

North Cnmberland Conf 26 00 

From unknown source. Bbl. of C, for 
MclnioeK Oa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $1,248.16. 

Amherst Miss L. E. Peabody, /or WonuttCe 

Work 2000 

Boscawen. Cong. Ch . 6 40 

Colebrook. " E. and C.*' 2 00 

Exeter. "A Friend" 30 00 

HoUis. Cong.Ch 16 66 

Merrimack. First Ch. and Soc 91 60 

Merrimack. Sab. Sch., for Bird's Nest, 

Santfe, Indian M. 5 00 

Milton. FirstCong. Ch 6 00 

North Conway. By Rct. 8 . G. Norcross.. 6 00 

North Hampton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 00 

Ploisto'w and North Haverhill. Coug. Bab. 

Sch., /or Hofebud Indian M. 11 60 

Rochester. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Pleasant 

ma, Tenn 27 00 

Shelbume. Mary C. Ingalls 2 00 

Tilton. A.H. Colby 6 00 

$248 16 

LEOACT. 

Antrim. Estate of Mary Clark by George 
H.Clark, Ex. 1,000 00 

$1,248 16 
VERMONT, $220.60. 
Burlington. First Cong. Sab .Sch., 80.61 ; 
Eldrldge Mission Sab. Sch., 6, for Rose- 
bud Indian M. 86 61 



Centre Cong Sab. Sch $5 75 

Franklin. Cong. Ch. and Soc 10 00 

Qranbv. Infant Class, by H. W. Matthews, 

for Marie Adlof Schrp Fund 76 

Holland. Cong.Ch 4 97 

New Haven. Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 00 

Newport. Cong. Ch. and Soc 15 50 

Qaecnee. Harvey Thomas, for Student Aid^ 

Talladega C. 2 00 

Saint Johnsbury. North Cong. Ch., for 

Rosebud Indian M. 100 

South Rnyalton. Mrs. J. R. Jones 96 00 

Springfield. Mrs. F. Parks 100 00 

Wallingford. Ladies of Cong. Ch., BbL of 

C, val. 88, for Mcintosh, Ga. 

MASSACHUSETTS, $2,980.68. 

Andorer. E. C. MUls, 60; West Parish 
Cong.Ch.,60 10000 

Andover. Ladies Union Home M. Soc., for 

Tougaloo U. 97 87 

Andover. Miss Mary Manning, for Tatta- 
dega C. 6 00 

Acton. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student Aid, 
Aaanta U. 25 00 

Ashby. Ortho. Cong. Ch. 1384 

Boston. Herbert L. Clark, 6 ; ** A Friend," 
6; Torrcy. Bright and Capen, Bale of 
carpet remnants, /or Atlanta IT.— Dor- 
chester, Second Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., 
Two Classes, 87 ct8.,/or Indian Jf.— West 
Roxbury. South Ev. Ch. and Soc., 22.25. . 

Boxford. "L. S. 8." 

Bridgewater. Central Sq. Ch 

Brookfield. Mrs. R. B. Montague 

Brookline. Harvard Ch. and Soc 

Deerfield. Ortho. Cons. Ch. and Soc 

Charlton Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Dedham. Evan. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Stu- 
dent Aid, SfraioHU. 

East Granville, Young People's Soc of 
Christian Endeavor 

Edgartown Rev. F. N. Greeley 

Everett. Cong. Ch. and Soc, 14.88 ; Mrs. 
C. K. Farrlngton, 2 

Fitchburg. c3. Cong. Ch. (ad'l), 106.70. 
Rolletone Ch.. 8.60 

Framingham. Plymouth Ch. Sab. Sch 

Gardner. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Granby. Mission Circle, by C. H. Kellogg, 
for}Voman''8 Work 

Groton. "A Friend,*' to const. Mrs. H. 
Eliea OakksL. M 

Hanson. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Harvard. Cong. Ch., for Charleston's. 0.. 

Harvard. Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Haverhill. West Cong. Sab. Sch., proceeds 
of Harvest Festival, to const. Mbs. Mabt 
FbostL.M 3000 



88 12 
600 

47 91 
600 
66 80 
81 67 
80 88 


26 00 


665 
600 


16 83 


114 20 
18 40 
40 00 


20 00 


80 08 

906 

26 00 

16 26 
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Holbrt)ok. MiM Sarah J. Holbrook, for 

Student Aid. Atlanta U, $100 00 

HimtinKtOD. FiratCong. Ch 8 00 

Hrde Park. First Codjb;. Ch. and Soc 89 80 

K]ng-4ton. Mayflower Ch. and Soc., to const. 

Rev. Zbnas Crowell L. M 80 00 

Lakerille. Cong. Sab. Sch 6 41 

Lanesvllle. Cou^. Cb. and Soc 4 14 

Lawrence. ** A Friend." 6 00 

I^eominster. Ortho. Cong. Ch. and Soc 28 86 

Lexington. Hancock Ch 12 OO 

lledford. Mystic Ch. Sab. Sch 16 00 

Milford. Ladies Benev. Soc. Cong. Qi.* 

for Stvdent Aid, TaUadeaa, C. 20 65 

Mill River. Cong. Ch. and Soc 11 83 

Newburyport. Foster W. Smit h 6 00 

Kewton Centre. First Cong. Ch. and Soc . . 63 88 

New Salem. Cong. Ch 8 00 

North Adams. F&st Cong. Ch., 00.40 ; " A 

Friend,"5.75 66 16 

Oxford. Cong. Ch. and Soc 28 00 

Peabody. Sooth Ch. and Soc. 10 00 

Heading. Cong. Ch 17 BO 

Rockport. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 18 79 

Sandwich. Cal. Cong.Ch 38 25 

Somervilte. Young Ladies' M. Circle of 

Franklin St. Ch, for Freight 2 85 

Sonthampton Cong. C%. and Soc., to const. 

Bbnj. N. Norton L. M 44 19 

South Braintree. Cong. Ch. and Soc 22 12 

South Egremont. Cong.Ch 16 60 

SonthflHid. Cong. Ch 8 76 

South Framingbam. South Cong. Ch 189 00 

South Weymouth. South Cong. Cn. and 

Soc 42 00 

South Wevmouth. Miss Grover's Sab. Sch. 
Class of Second Ch , for Student Aid, 

Stotre Sch . Atlanta, Ga 10 00 

Sppncer. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 98 67 

Sprioi^eld. ** A Friend" 10 00 

Springfield, fbr Marie Adlqf Sch'p Fund, 

by Minnifi A. Dickinson 100 

Taunton. Union Ch 15 64 

Topsfleld. *»Fri«nds" fad'l), to const. 
Georqs Clipton Welch and Douglas 

Gordon Crawpord L. Ms 60 00 

Wareham. Abby Bourne, to const. Han- 
nah B. Cannon L. M 40 00 

Wayland. Y. P. Mission Circle, for Stu- 
dent Aid. Storrs Sch., Atlanta, tfa 9 00 

West Boxford. Cong. Sab. Sch. Mrs. 
Clark's Class, for Bird's Nest, Santee 

Indian M 15 60 

West Boyl^ton. First (^ong. Ch. and Soo., 

10.26; Charles T. AMiite. 2.50 12 76 

Westhampton. Cong.Ch 96 80 

West Medway. *»A Friend." /or Student 

Aid, TaUo'iega C 100 

West Newton. (Second Cong. Ch 10 00 

West Springfield. Mrs. Lncy M. Bagg,/or 

Wonutn'BWork 100 CO 

West Springfield. Rct. C. S. B<»ardslee ... 60 

Wobum. First Cong. Ch. and Soc 2&2 00 

Worcester. Central Cb., 131.21 ; Plymouth 
Ch., 90 ; Piedmont Cong. Ch., 65 ; Salem 

St. Ch., 88; "A Friend/' 20 829 21 

Worthington. First Cong. Ch 6 20 

By CharleB Marsh, Trea^. Hampden Bener. 
Ass'n. 

Aeawam 27 75 

Chicopee. Third 6 60 

Palmer. Second, 26; First, 

9.58 S4 68 

Springfield. Hope (17 of which 
for Hampton Inst.). 61.42; 
South, 4a25 ; First, 24.94. . . 129 61 196 44 

$2,918 08 

LBOACT. 

Fitchburg. Estate of Mrs. Fidelia* Bontelle, 
by £. B.Rockwood .' 62 60 

12,980 58 



CLOTHIMO, ITO., BBCSIYBO AT BOSTON OTFIOS. 

Concord. N. H. Ladies of North Ch., 1 Bbl. 
Ooffstown, N. H. 1 Bbl. bv Mrs. M. A Btin- 

son, for Oreentoood, 8. (J. 
Dedham, Ma«s. 1 Box. 
Wobom, Mass. Ladies* Charitable Reading 

Soc., 1 Bbl., /or LouiwiUe. Ky. 
. "Friend," 1 Bbl. or Macon, Qa. 



RHODE ISLAND, $40.96. 

Khigston. Cong.Ch $6 45 

SlatersviUe. Mrs. G. W. Stanley's S. S. 

Class 2 60 

Peace Dele. Cong. Ch., for Charleston, 

S. C 8200 

CONNECTICUT, $970.28. 

Bridgeport. ** A Friend" 80 00 

Bristol. Cong.Ch 88 28 

Bristol. Ladles of Cong. Ch.,for Ckmn. 

lnd'lSch.,Oa 2 80 

Cheshire. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Kreutzer 

Marie AdlofSch'p 60 00 

Colchester. "Widow's MIt.i" 2 00 

Farmington. Cong. Sab. Sch., 81.56 ; Pro- 
ceeds of Children's Fair, planned by Milly 
C. Gay, Julia Y. Jones, Louise J. Gay- 
lord, Lena U. Qaylord, Belle Whiting, 
Ruth H. Gay and Hattie M. Cowles, 55.69, 

for Kreutzer Marie Adlqf Sch'p 87 24 

Franklin Cong. Ch 9 00 

Georgetown. Cong.Ch 20 00 

Goshen. Mrs. Moses Lyman 2 00 

Greenwich. '» A" 20 00 

Hanover. Plymouth Cong. Ch.,for Charles- 
ton, S. C 7000 

Hartford. Ladies of Asylum Hill Cong. Ch.. 
to const Mrs. Martha B. Ratbbun 

L.M 88 82 

Huntington. Mrs. Sarah Betts 8 00 

Kent. Cong Sab. Sch 6 00 

Mansfield. Second Cong. Ch 10 50 

New Canaan. Ladies of Cong. Ch., for 

Conn. Jnd'lSch.,Oa 26 00 

New Haven. " Friends in Theo. Sem.," to 

const. Pnor. L. O. Brastow, D.D., L.M. 80 00 
New Haven. Mrs. Prof. Dana, 6 ; Mrs. 
Pres. Woolsey, 6 ; Mrs. Collins, 6 for 

OahelndianM 16 00 

New Haven. F. H. Street, fdr Austin, 

Tex 26 00 

New London. Mrs. A. H. Perkins, Box 
Books, etc., 6 for Freight, for Talladega 

C 6 00 

New Preston Hill. Cong.Ch 12 00 

Norfolk. Joseph N. Cowles 100 00 

North Branford. Cong.Ch 18 08 

North Haven. Mrs T. M. Painter, 20 for 

Chivese and 20 for Indian M 4000 

Old Say brook. Rev. A. S. Chesebrough. . . 6 00 

Rocknlle. Second Cong. Sab. Sch 10 00 

Sharon. John H. Cleveland, to const. 

himself L. M 80 00 

Suflleld. Young Ladles' M. Soc., by J. W. 

Spelman 6 68 

Sprague. Hanover Cong. Sab. Sch., /or 

Marie Adlnf Sch' p Fund 28 20 

Stafford. Mrs. Thomas H. Thresher 5 00 

Westbrook. Cong. Ch. and Soc 51 28 

Westchester. Ladies' Mission Circle, by 

Mrs. M. G. Morey, Ar ThomasvilU, Ga.. 12 00 
Whitneyville. Mrs. Eliza Dickerman and 
Mrs. J. J. Webb, for Cong. Sab. Sch., /or 

a Kreutzer MarU AdUf ^h'p 60 00 

Windsor Locks. Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Rose- 

IntdlndianM. 68 06 

Windsorville. Miss Jane Bancroft 8 00 

. •* A Connecticut Friend" 26 00 

Connecticut. "F.J.S." 10 00 



\ 
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Heceipts. 



By Mrs. S. M. Hotchkles, Sec. W. H. M. U. 
of Conn., for Woman's Work. 

HaitTord. ABylnm HUl Ch.. $5 00 
Hartford. Ladies H. M. Soc., 

CentreCh S 00 

Kent. Cone. Sab. Sch 10 00 

Kent Ladre8Mls8*7Soc.... 10 00 $S7 00 



NEW YORK, $1.87:2.06. 

Angola. Woman's Mifs'y Union 6 OQ 

Brooklyn. Stephen Ballard, /"or iVot^ .8<4/c^ 

Ing, Tougaioo U. ;«78 60 

Brooklyn. Plymouth Ch., f&r Charleston J 

8. a 148 04 

Brooklyn. Central Cong. Sab. Sch., for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 100 00 

Brooklyn. Pnrltan Ch., 46.86 ; Bev. Prof, i 

E. P. Thwing,6 6185 

Buffalo. First Cong. Ch 6168 

Central N. Y. "A VHend,'' for Student 

AM, TaUadeoa C 60 00 

Crown Point. Second Ch 8 75 

East Wilson. Rev. H. Halsey, 80 ; C. M. 

Clark.S 88 00 

Fairport. Cong. Ch and Soc 85 00 

Qroton. Cong. Ch. (6. of which from Dr. 

Clark Chapman) 80 00 

Hamilton. Cong. Sab. Sch 10 OO 

Lebanon. M. Day, 6 ; Thomas Hitchcock, 

6 ; Alfred Seymour, 4 ; J. H. Wagoner, 1 ; 

J. A. Head, 1 ; G. Q. QrosTenor, 1 ; C. P. 

Day,l 18 00 

LeRoy. Mrs. L. A. Parsons 4 60 

Lima. Mrs. UlWer, for Student Aid, Fisk 

U. 500 

Livonia. Mrs. Wm. Calvert 10 00 

Malone. Cong. Ch 87 93 

Massena. Laoiee of Cong. Ch., /or Student 

Aid,Taaadega C 8 00 

New York. Ladies of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, for Mountain White Work 66 50 

New York. Anson Phelps Stokes, for 

Fisk U. 26 00 

New York. Mrs. Lucy Thurber, 5 ; " Life- 
long Friend," 8 7 00 

New York. C. L. Mead, Pkg. of C, for 

TaUadega C. From unknown sources, 

1 Large Case of C, for Tougaioo U. ; 

1 Case of Papers. 

Norwich. Cong. Ch. and Soc 14 80 

Owego. Cong. Ch 8 60 

Poughkeepele. Mrs. M. J. Myers 17 00 

Rensselaer Falls. Con?. Ch 6 00 

Spencerport. Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch., bal. to 

const. Miss Emma L. Dat L. M 6 00 

Walton. Cong. Sab Sch 64 83 

West Bloomfleld. Mrs. S. B. Sherrill, for 

Student Aid, FUtk U. 6 00 

Wood haven. Cong. Ch. Miss'y Soc 7 00 

By Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas. W. H. M. U. of 

N. Y., for Woman's Work. 

New York. W.H.M.TJ 16 85 

Oswego. Ladies' Anx 80 00 

Saratoga Springs. W. M. Soc., 
for Goodridge Mem. Fund, 

TaUadega C 80 00 

Syracuse. Primary Dept., Pljm. 

Sab.Sch 80 00 

Warsaw. Earnest Workers.... 85 00 161 85 

$1,888 06 

LEOACT. 

New York. Estate of W. E. Dodge, for 
Student Aid, TaUadega C 50 00 

$1,872 06 
NEW JERSEY, $178.11. 

Orange. Trln. Cong. Ch 160 11 

Paterson. P. Van Houten 6 00 

Woodbrldge. First Cong. Ch., for Charles- 
ton, S, C. 7 00 



PENNSYLVANIA, $6.00. 

Moneev. S. H. Dean, for Austin, Tex $1 00 

West Alexander. Mrs. J. C. Davidson, for 
Charleston, S. C 6 00 

OHIO, $490.84. 

Alexandria. Cong. Ch 8 89 

Cleveland. Franxlin Av. Cong. Ch. and 

Sab.Sch 8160 

Columbus. Woman*s MissJ^ Soc. of East- 
wood Ch.,/br Wt>man'« Tror* 2100 

Colnmbnsv High St Cong. Cn 8 07 

Hudson. Cong.Ch 88 88 

Mansfield. Susan M. Sturgess 15 00 

North Benton. Simon Hartaell 5 00 

Oberlin. First Cong. Ch 66 88 

Oberlin. First Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid,AUantaU 80 00 

SaintAlbans. Cong.Ch 181 

Strongsville. Elijah Lvman 10 00 

Toledo. First Cons. Ch 78 78 

Wakeman. SecondCong. Ch 1100 

ByMrs. William Clayton, Treaa. Ohio 
W. H. M. v., for Woman's Work. 

Burton. W.M.S 80 00 

Harmar. W. H.M. S 10 00 

Harmar. Oak Grove Mission 

Band 17 15 

Marietta. ♦' A Friend." 1 00 

Oberlin Second Cong. Ch 74 66 

Ohio Woman's H. M. U 100 00 828 80 

ILLINOIS, $608.81. 

Chandlerville. Cong.Ch 10 06 

Cbenoa. Cong. Ch 7 00 

Chicago. C. B. Bouton, 60; Dr. S. R. 
Haven, 85 : Lake View Cong. Ch., 16 ... . 91 00 

Downer*8 Grove. Cong. Ch 6 01 

Elgin. Woman's Miss7 Soc., by Mrs. S. A. 

Palmer, Treas 18 44 

Englewood. Cong. Ch -26 78 

Farm Ridge. J P. Hiester and family. . . . 6 00 

Hinsdale. J. W. Bushnell, M. D 5 00 

Hampton. Cong.Ch • 8 00 

Kewanee. Coog. Ch 68 71 

Lee Centre. Cong.Ch 6 95 

Millbum. Ladies' Miss'y Soc.,/or Woman^s 

Work 8500 

Normal . Union Mission Sab. Sch 8 60 

Park Ridge. Cong.Ch 6 00 

Payson. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Peoria. First Cong. Sab. 8ch.,/or Student 

Aid,AaantaU. 5 00 

PIttsfleld. Cong. Miss'y Soc 10 00 

Saint Charles. Cong.Ch 9 00 

Saint Charles. Dean Person 8 00 

Seward. Cong. Ch., 37.71, and Sab. Sch., 

464 48 85 

Shabbona. First Cong. Ch 87 16 

Sublette. " Grandma l)owneB, in memory 
of little Amy,"/or ed. of an Indian girl. 1 00 

TheCove. Cong.Ch 8 60 

Udlna. Cong.Cn 6 50 

By Mrs. B. F. Leavitt, Treas. 111. W. H. 
M. v., for Woman's Work. 

Amboy. Miss'y Soc 86 00 

Champaign 5 00 

Chicago. Ladies' Miss'y Soc. of 

NTE.Ch 18 80 

Rockf ord. Fl rst Cong. Ch 86 27 

Rockford. Y. L. M. S. of First 
Ch., for Student Aid, Touga- 

looTT.... 85 00 

Rockford. Second Cong. Ch... 4 26 
Thawville. L.M. Soc 8 50 106 88 

MICHIGAN, $498.79. 

Ann Arbor. Mrs. Maria Wood 8 60 

Detroit. Second Cong. Ch 86 00 

Hancock. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Student 

Aid, TaUadegaC 80 00 

Jackson. PirstCong. Ch 160 00 



Heceipta. 
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Laingabarg. First Cong. Ch $595 

Manfitee. Mra. S. W. Lewis, S5 ; T. L. 
Mission Circle, by Mlse Anna B. Lewis, 

l%.S0,ffrOah4 Indian M. 87 60 

Saginaw City. Mra. A. M. Suencer 8 60 

Sahne. "H. B." 80 00 

YermontTilie. Cong. Ch 2100 

WestAdrian. First Cong. Ch 1176 

Tp«ilanti. Cong. Sab. Sen. 8 88 



IS86 79 

LXOACT. 

Hillsdale. Betate of Mathews Joalyn 800 00 



$486 79 
WISCONSIN, $856.81. 
Beloit. First Cong. Sab. Sch., /or Studmt 

. Aid, Talladega C 8100 

Beloit. Second Cong. Ch., for Charlatan. 

8. C 946 

DePere. First Cong. Ch 9000 

Milwsakee. Hanover St. Parish, ** Willing 

Workers,'* far RotOnid Indian M, 12 60 

Bipon First Cong. Ch 68 00 

BiverFalls. PIrstCong.Ch 8185 

Whitewater. Ladies of Cong. Ch., Bbl. of 

C.^for Atlanta U. 
. ♦• A Friend in Wisconsin." 100 00 

IOWA, $889.89. 

Alden. Mrs. B. Rogera 8 00 

Cresco. Cong. Ch 8 06 

Farragnt. Cong. Ch 8 00 

MarshaUtown. *'A Friend" 10 00 

Sionx City. From sale of Lot, /or Oafu Ind- 
ian M 18800 

Tipton. Cong. Ch 950 

Wonuw's H. M. Union, /or Watnan'» JVnrk. 
Algona. Ladies of Cong. Ch ... 7 00 
Cc^ar Rapids. Ladies of Cong. 

Church 11 00 

Clear Lake. Ladies of Cong. 

Church 8 00 

Council Bloffs. Mrs. H. S. De 

Forest 10 00 

Bldora. Ladies of Cong. Ch .... 1 1 00 

KAnknk »' »» " * . .16 00 



Keokuk. 

McGregor. *' ♦* " " . . 6 74 
Montour. *' Willing Workers " 10 00 
Sabola. Mrs. H. H. Wood 8 00 

MINNBSOTA, $816.81. 



74 74 



Dnluth. Ladies of Cong. Ch.,/or Waman^t 

Work 

Hnutley. Cong. Ch., J&r Charleston, 8. C. 

Olyndon. Union Sab. Sch, 

Litchfield. Un.DeCo9%tL,/or Student Aid, 

8lorre 8eh., Atlanta, Oa 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Ch., 51.88 ; Como 

Kv. Cong. Ch., 18; Open Door Cong. 

Ch.,1.76 :. 

Minneapolis. Ladies M. Soc. of Lyndale 

Ch., for Woman's Woik 

Owatonna. Cong. Ch 

Bnshford. Cong. Sab. Sch. , for Marie Adlof 

8ch'p Fund 

^y Mrs. J. N. Cross, Treas. M. W. H. M. 8. 

Minneapolis. Mrs. Bmma F. Murdoch, 

for Warner Inst., Jonesbarough, Tenn .... 100 00 



85 00 

500 

97 

900 



65 14 



5 00 
4 80 



800 



MISSOURI, $88.44. 



845 

884 



485 
83 80 



Cole Camp. First Cong. Ch 

Kansas City. Clyde Cong. Sab. Sch 

Saint Joseph. Cong. Sab. Sch., for Marie 

Adlqf 8ch'p Fund 

Webster Groyes. Cong. Ch 

KANSAS, 198.10. 

Highland. Conjr. Ch... 8 00 

Leona. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Leavenworth. First Cong. Ch 48 88 



Topeka. Miss LilUe Storra, /br iSitom iSicA., 

Atlania,Oa $10 00 

ValleyFalls. Cong. Ch 15 00 

Wyandotte. Cong. Ch 17 88 

DAKOTA, $18.00. 

Pierre , far Oahe Indian M. 18 00 

NEBRASKA, $79.98. 

Colnmbns. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Crete. Cong. Ch. 88 19 

Scribner. Cong. Ch 2 68 

Sutton. FirstCong.Ch 8 06 

Wahoo. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Weeping Water. Cong.Ch 86 14 

INDIAN TBR., $4.00. 

Vhiita. Cong.Ch 4 00 

COLORADO, $44.80. 

Denver. ** Mission Band of Willing Work- 
ers," Bonlevaro Cong. Ch 8 00 

Denver. Second Cong. Ch., for Charles- 
tan,8.C. 680 

Fort Lewis. Mrs. M. L. Irvine, for Oahe, 
Indian M. ; 86 00 

Fori Lewis. Post Sab. Sch., for Oahe Ind- 
ianM. 600 

WASHINGTON TER., $14.00. 

Medical Lake. Rev. Cnshtng Bells 10 00 

Tacoma. Mrs. Bliaa Taylor 4 00 

CALIFORNIA, $60.86. 

National City. Cong. Ch 44 75 

Riverside. W. F. Montague, /or Charles- 

t0t,,S.C 8 00 

Santa Barbara. Mrs. H. M. Tan Winkle. . . 2 60 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $16.00. 

Washington. First Cong Ch 10 00 

Washington. Lincoln Memorial Ch., for 
Charleston, 8. C 6 00 

TENNESSBB, $804.88. 

Chattanooga. Proceeds of Orphan^s Home 

Concert, for Student Aid, Atlanta U.. ... 6 00 

Nashville. Tuition 896 88 

Nashville. * Jolly Joker's aub," Flsk U... 1 00 

NORTH CAROLINA, $12.00. 

Wilmington. Cong.Ch 12 00 

OEOROIA, $858.86. 

Augusta. Richard R. Wright, Advertising 
in Augusta Sentinel, Val. 100, for At- 
lanta U. 

Atlanta. Storr*s Sch., Tuition 858 85 

FLORIDA. $5.00. 
Saint Augustine. Ebenezer Sabin 5 00 

ALABAMA, $8.50. 
Talladega. Tuition 8 60 

INCOMES, $175.00. 

HowardTTheo. Fund, /or Howard U 147 50 

SchoUrship Fund, for Straight U 87 50 

CANADA, $6.00. 

Montreal. "C.A." 5 00 

SCOTLAND, $5.00. 

Glasgow. "AFriend" 5 00 

CHINA, $5 00. 
Tientsin. Rev. M. L. Stimson 5 00 
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Jiecevpts. 



RECEIVED FOR THE DEBT. 



MAINE, $59.70. 

Augusta. Lizzie Mosher 60 

Bangor. " Aged Reader of the A. M.*' $t 00 

Bridgton. A few Ladies in Cong. Ch 3 00 

Portland. WlUlston Ch., 42 ; "Friends in 

West Cong. Ch. and Soc.,'M 46 00 

Waterford. Ladies 6 00 

Woodfords. Ladies of Cong. Ch 6 20 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $7.70. 

Brookline. Mrs. P. D. Sargent 2 00 

Canterbury. "A Friend.'* 5 OM 

Concord. S. S. Class, North Ch 70 

VERMONT, $62 OO. 

Coventry. Ladies of Cong. Ch 6 60 

Manchester. Ladies of Cong. Ch. (adM).... 1 00 
Newbury. Mrs. H. B. Reyes, to const 

Mrs. H. C. Batlbt L. M 80 00 

Rupert. Ladies of Cong. Ch 2 60 

Swanton. *' Ladies' Mite Box" 8 On 

Thetford. Ladies of first Cong. Ch 9 00 

West Randolph. ^'MIbpB. N?^ 100 

Windsor. Gilbert A. Davis 10 00 

MASSACHUSETTS, $480.47. 

Ashland. A few Ladles in Cong. Ch 8 26 

Bedford. Ladies of Cone. Ch 16 00 

Boston J. W. Field, 100 ; Ladies of Un- 
ion Ch., 61.60— West Roxbnry, Ladies of 
So. Evan Ch., $1.60 (ad'l), to const. Miss 

Bmilt J. Hazelton L. M 168 10 

Dedbam. First Cong. Ch., M. C. Coll., 16; 

Ladles of First Ch., 12 28 00 

CentrevIUe. Cong. Ch., 8, and Sab. Sch., 6., 18 00 

Enfleld. Rev. Wm. K. Vaill 140 

Everett. Ladie** of Cong. Ch 12 00 

Falmouth. Ladies of Contr. Ch 2 00 

FramiDgham. Ladies of Plym. Ch 26 00 

Groton, Mrs. Caroline E. Blood 10 00 

Holyoke. Robert H. Seymour 6 00 

Harvard. Ladies of Ev . Cong. Soc 6 10 

Haverhill. Algernon P. Nichols 100 00 

Marlborough. Ladies of Union Cong. Ch. 

(ad'l) 1 42 

Medford. Ladles of Mystic Ch. (ad'l) 50 

Middleton. Ladies of Cong. Ch 6 00 

Newton Highlands. Ladies of Cong. Ch. 

(ad'l) 60 

Orange. Ladies of Evan. Cong. Ch 10 00 

South Framlngham. Ladies of South Ch. 

(ad'l) 1 00 

Stoneham. Steven's Home Miss. Soc. of 

Cong. Ch 20 20 

Peab(^y. Ladies of South C%. and Soc... 40 00 

Watertown. Ladies of Phillips Ch. (ad'l).. 4 05 

WestBoylston. Ladies of Confe. Ch 185 

Westfleld. Ladies of First Cong. Ch 12 00 

CONNECTICUT, $292.00. 

(Cheshire. " A few Women of Cong Ch." . 8 00 

EastHampton. Philo Bevin 20 00 

Greenwich. Second Cong. Sab. Sch 10 00 

Hartford. Geo. B. Waldron 8 00 

New Haven. B. H. Douglass and Sons, 15 ; 

"M. W. L," 2 17 00 

North Haven. Cong. Sab. Sch. (ad'l) 2 00 

PUlnville. Rev.A. T.Reed 6 00 

Plymouth. Eliza Bull, 100 ; W. W. BuU, 

100; Martha B. Wells, 25 226 00 

Rocky Hill. 2 00 

Wat«rbury. Dea. E. L. Hronson 6 00 

NEW YORK, $127.25. 

Brooklyn. Mrs. L E. Fitch 6 00 

Fayetteville. Rev. C. P. Osborne 1 00 



New York. A. S. Barnes, 100 ; " C..»' 5; 

'• A. M. A. Worker." 2 $107 00 

Palatine Bridge. " A Youni; Lady" 8 00 

Perry Centre. Ladit s of Cong. Ch 11 25 

PENNSYLVANIA. $51.10. 
Philadelphia. Central Cong. Ch 51 10 



OHIO, $18.25. 



Columbus. 
Huntsburg. 
Marys ville. 
Tallmadge. 



Mrs. M. K. Bates 

Ladles of First Cong. Ch 

Ladies M. Soc. of Cong. Ch.... 
Ladies of Cong.Ch. (ad'l) 



ILLINOIS, $37.60. 



Chicago. Rev. G. 8. F. Savage, D.D 

Dover. Ladles of Cong. Ch. and Soc 

Bmington. Ladles of Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 
Galesburg. Members First Cong. Ch. 

(Dime Col.) 

Roscoe. W. M. S. of Cong. Ch 

MICHIGAN, $49.00. 

Church's Comers. Cong. Ch., 6 25 ; Sab. 
Sch.. 5.17 ; "Friends,^' by A. W. Doug- 
las, 88.68 

Grand Ledge. Ladies of Cong. Ch 

Grand Ledge. Mrs. E. T. Holcomb 

MINNESOTA, $11.16. 

Ladies of Cong. CJh. (ad'l) 

Geo. O. Moore, 10 ; Ladles, 



10 00 
600 
226 
1 00 


600 
840 
400 


22 00 
820 



Mazeppa, 
Wortnington. 
60.. 



NEBRASKA, $22.10. 
(Trete. Ladies of First Cong. Ch . . . 
Santee Agency. Ladles of Santee Mission 



45 00 
1 40 
260 



65 
10 50 



80O 



3Agen_. . 

and Dakota Women of Pilgrim Ch 16 60 

Santee Agency. Proceeds of Fair held by 
'* 8 little Riggs children and their 8 cons- 
ins, the Riggs-Wamer children'* 2 60 

DAKOTA, $8.00. 

Iroquois. Cong. Ch 

Oahe. Ladles of Cong. Ch 

OREGON. $24.16. 
Portland. Cong. Ch., by Rev. T. B. Clapp. 



200 
1 00 



24 15 



WASHINGTON TBR., $6.80. 
North Yakima. Mrs. A. A. Dawson, 1 ; 
Mrs. Campbell, 1 ; Other Friends, 4.30. . 6 30 

TENNESSEE, $12.65. 

Nashville. Cong. Ch. of Flsk U 12 65 

NORTH CAROLINA, $8.00. 
Pekin. '* Members and Friends" inPekln 
Ch * 800 

LOUISIANA, $2.00. 

New Orleans. Morris Brown Ch 2 00 

TEXAS, $27.00. 

Helena. Cong.Ch 26 10 

Dodd City. Cong. Ch 90 

Receipts for Debt $1.2968^ 

Receipts for Other Purposes 10.687 96 

Total for October $11,984 28 



FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 
Subscriptions for October $86.70 

H. W. Hubbard. Treasurer; 

66 Reade Street, N. Y. 



^ 



JOSEPH GILL0TT5 

STEEL PENS 

SoujOv all OEAUERSTMRouortoyTTMC world 
COLO MEDAL PARIS EXP0SlTlOW--r87B. 



PtPPS'S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING* 

COCOA 




^ 
k 

N 






l^adina Jffnt^ ff4M, 14^ 13a, 3SS^ T&l. 

rot S4LB BT ALL STATIOKItB. 

OPFICS, 38 JOH!V ST., NBW YOBK. 



CARMEL SOAP. 

HiMle bt A Mliflda (kclitj In FAliiiUi. if Fsti Oltti Oil 
Dffen conitutaerB Uiu ofHjiortiinltj of belpinj? tbfe 
tmi!*e gf Miitlons whfli^obtaiiiiuK lb« purtrMl of all 
Toilpt !!|o»p«. An eJ£^Dt ia\]H trquinMet^ It li 
■nperior lo m\\ otbfr *oape for thd T3lun9fjr tiitk ia4 

ABSOLUSELY PURE. 

Sold b; all tlrv(^i»q Qtoven %mi DniKxiitl. 



For b«aiitj of gloet, for «mviDg of toll. 
For frwn«M of i]ue.i. i^nd pIttwDeM to ■oil, 
And ftl»D ror cbeA[mtifi 'tli yet iinAorpaiMd, 
And OiotiSftadi of mvrchAjitii irvr «e]l]tig H fMi. 

Of ill Imiutloni HIa well lo beware; 

Tll0 b»1f-rL8<!ii ftuo every pQciuige nhould J:>e»r^ 

For mn it thif "tnule^mArk'' tho MORSE BHOB. 

And none «re permitted Uie jttirk to abnB«. 






ijMflrtiiriftttrSB 



vrm ^ commote ^ek 

FOE PLAm OR DECORATIVE MAHKING ON 
ANT FABRIC. 




ESTAB1.1SHKD OVGH 50 YKAB9, 

AHD STILL THE O^IiV INK 

TBAT ALWAVl CIVES 

8AT1!1FAi;TIO?I TO 

BUTfiHfflKLLSH and CONiUAlBB. 



F^^^^^^y^^^^W^^^^ 



I^PW«^P<^P^»" 



Am AMHLlAl^LV 



lUPPblLD *|tw 



^HALF A MILLION GARDENS )»*^» 






Our GroonboiiAO Eatabliflbnieiit fei 
Jersojr City 1* tbo most ei tensive In 
America. AunuAi Siilai. 9'« MUHoa 



Oar i^oDd WAfflbnuiUp Ibo Urgait lu 
Kev Torkp u« flltfid up wltti 0f er/ «p- ^ 
plLbnca for lb a profiipt and cu«ful 
lUliBg of ord&ra. 

Our Catalogufl fof 1330* Af 140 piQet. {containing colored phtes, descriptions :ind Uluttratlonv 
of iha MEWEST, BEST ind RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS^ will be mailed on recetpl of 
6 cti, (In itamps) to cover pottage. 

PETER HENDEhSON i CO. '» ^JSJ^SlSff. "> 



; 



Fqf Sunday School Lihrary and Beading Circle, 1886, 



Pabt I.— Especially useful for Sun4ay Schools in i886. 

Illustrated Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. 

By Ktv. LVMAN Abhott; D, D. a book for Teachers and older s^bolmfs. For 
family use and reference, and for the jfreat body of Christian workers of all denofninaiion*. 
Clorh. 8vo • 24s pag:es. Pnue, by matL post-paid , . * * *.**,.., fl . 75 

*^|t will rmiiit imoog tiM b«l coi»mi;atarlti of tbe diy .'*— Rev. WM. M, TAYI-OR, 0. 0. 

*^hi# cQjnmtniaTjiu Di»ver coatrovurfllaJ, bac alvayif oundld. sympathetic anfl Inetriicttvtt," 



"Abbott Li ilmplt^, attrnftlTe, correct, ind JudltkitA Id the mc at Ipftmlnfr." 

-CHANCELLOK llOWAHD CtlOSBY, LU D. 



YOUNG FOLKS' HISTORY of the BIBLE; 

OR, THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 

By A&KAUAM Mills. A. M Heinj^ a simple and uaanibi|iou» narrative of all that 
oct'ured in connection wllh ihe history of the Hebrews from the call of Abfah«m to th< 
tinal destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. A* .i means of review, h contains lea 
chronological charts of Hebrew History* by Trof. J. '[\ BKNimct', of New York. 

lamo, Cloth. 443 pages. Price, postpaid. **...* ..*»,-*»..»* , * ^%t ^$ 

SEinduy l^^^h'Ktl Tfach^rlt. and Btudenli of ttie t^cripLuren i^tienlly, wUS find n volmine «^>tiil«id T>t« 
AwciKNT JJfiUHewd, by A. Mi lit, A. M.. vKc^editi^y U^^efii], It coruHinii « elMrmttl wHl-dtgesle^ 
timtbmLHn ot the hlnory of iUai ancicroi DeoplCn, an cannccied with ScrlpLurc Iniiruciioii. 

A copy uf (bf *¥t!rk ifliuuld bu fuqnd In every SSundrty SchotsI Library. 
JoHH Hall, D, D, iToiin CuTron SsttTU, D. [>. Tnos. Avuit^iik, D. D. 

WHlfcwJCR H. PAkMLT, D. D, W. OKMlrroH, D. Ti. Tiiff, D. Akukwoh. D.D. 

J. li. lUwTtioiiN D. D* IlawARn CnosBT, D. D. C. A CliAiiBaiu^ D. D, 

KuWAllli LaTUBOF. D. D, H. O. POTTKit, D. D, 



PAk r IL — Recommended for stiperintendents, teachers and more advanced students 

BIBLE LANDS ILLUSTRATED. 

By Rev. flRNftV C. Fish. D. D. A com pie re handbook of the Antiquities and Mod* 
ern Life of all the Sacred Countries, Six hundred Iingravingsiknd Maps Kvtrything lit 
made to concentrate upon the one idea of the volume, namely, to ilJustraie the Bible fiom 
the lands whence it came: in other words, to focalize upon the sacred text all the light; 
that may be gathered from the topography, history, habits, language, dress, arts and uaag« 
of the East. There is nothing^ sectarian in the voJutne It is printed on fine toned pap«**, 
and contains over 900 pages, Handsome Cloth. 8vo* Price, post-paid ♦*..*..*.. |i«oo 



Condit's History of the English Bible. 

A hbtory of the ongin and influence of the Matthewes, Cromwell. Bishop. Douay^aod 
King James versions, aUo of translation of j88o. Contains sketches of the lives of 
Wycliffe (with sttcl engraving^ Tyndale, Coverdaleand U'hitiin^ham. By Rev. Bt^cis- 
FORO CuNiJir. \'aluable for theological and historical students, showing ihe remarkable 
influence of the English translation of ibe Bible upon the English Hterature and language 
i2mo. Clothe gilt top. bevelled. 469 pages Price ......,..,.........*.* .f 3.00 

Tbc litiidy of tht Elntf^ry of ih«^ Engllfh Bible might be dull tn «omc uu^tcr p«Mlb»e cfreijR]«tiocf«, 
but we fitiicy thfii wHh The afttiis'taiKiy of Hluckfotti Condld^ U might l«f n-nc1«r«d altJuciiTc lo ilmmt 
Boyonfl .— Otf r f'fut rrft Ifntrv, Ph 1 ladi' Id h, la. 

TbelMXtk In valunbN? Tur ministernaQfl all Bible f^tudeiitK^ ami would QM grACf rxdly a t*l^>'<^ In ittif 
1 i b rary w h ere hhi f i i 1 Imkj kj4 *re eHthercd. - Cfi ri^tiwt ( fmtjifiti tmt . 9t . Lou ie . 

AEwn} Ht#lofy of ihe^ Knulliili BibJe te oue of the tJtit nf mlnlsrvrUI aldf. Such a oar- it that of 
lekfor' '" *'" -. . - 



Hiaek&rd CQMil.—Th§ Ckriiftian Advocati. 



Part HL— Other valuable books now ready, 

A RBOTT'S 1 LLUST R A TED CO M M £NT A KY O H MATT U K W 

ABBOTTS ILLUPTItATED COMMKSTARY i^ MARK AND LUKB...*. 

AUtSOTT'S ILLUSTRATED COMMENTAltV ON ACTS ... 

ABBUTT S [LLUSTRATED COMMESTAHY ON ROMANS (lo Prew). 






Fur jio/e &y iiii Bixilw^ifrff, or triit be foraurded bit mtiU^ panUjH^d. ^n nteiji/ of pricf bit thi pubBskrr*, 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Ill & 113 Williftm St., N. T. 



aUFUS ADAM3, Stciim primer, iflS Bpoidway, New YdtIs. 




^ eoH^ENn^s 



m- 
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EPITORIAI. 

FACE. 
Ffl*A5*CIAL— TUK KkEtn-S^EHS . ,..,*... 31 
PA«.Ar*ftAnrs— CONORtCJATlOPlAUSSt is thb 

South , /. 3a 

WuAT Shall Wc Do with the Chinesk? 33 

Thosk 1169 Churches 34 

Prdf. Gordon— Da hi j el Whjjster and 

Castk , 35 

THE FIELD, 
List op Missionaries a«© Teachihs. .... 36 

THE SOUTH- 
MlssioxARV Ship and Christmas Tree .. 44 



BiACH iNSTtTUTi. Savannah— Stuijbwt' 

Am AT T<'L'OAljOO UNlVKRStTV. ..,, 

THE CHINESE. ! 

HoNtJ Sing of Santa Bakbaka. ..,.....,. 4| 

BUREAU OF WOMAN'S WORK. j 

Home Woik of Our Students. . . .* . 

CHILDREN S PAGE. 

Speech or- Artemas Ehnamani. ..... 

Letter from an Indian Hoy— Burial i 

AH Indian Giul. .,*.-.►.., *^ 

RECEIPTS ,.r, 



HEW YORKt 

PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 

Ro^ms, 56 Reade Stf€©t 



Frfce 50 Ci*nt* A Tear, ^ti Ad?iiiice 



^tHet^iccm ^|iOdionai;i^ ^ooocia^iion, 

Vi6e-Preiidmit». • 

♦Rey. a L. Gk>oDELL, D. D, Mo. Rev, P, A. Noble» D. D.. Bl. 

EeT, A* J. F. B^oi£Ki»8, D. D., N. Y. Rev. AiEX. McKenzie. D. P., MttI 

R«T. D* O, Mears» D. D., Mftsfl. 

CorrupofMling Se-^etwry, 
ReT. M, K STRlttBy, D, D., 56 E^ade Bre^, N. Y. 

Rav. James Powell. D. D., 56 Eeade StrMt. K Z 

Rev. A. F. Beaeo, D, D„ 5fl ifeaiiff &pmi, W. 7 

Au4itQT$. 
W* H* RoaER&, Petex McCabtsb. 

John H, WASHBumif, Chainnan. A. P, Fosteb, SecreUiy, 

For Three Tears. For TtBO Tmn* For Om F«r, 
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